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PUBLISHERS'  ADVERTISEMENT. 


Th*  Poblishers  have  the  pleasure  of  antroutichig, 
with  the  issue  of  this  volume,  the  completion  of  their 
new  edition  of  Mr.  Prescott's  Works,  printed  frow 
entii^ely  new  stereotype  {^ates. 

Duong  the  kst  yeacs  of  his  life  Mr.  Pvescott  devateil 
much  time  to  ^e  revision  of  his  works,  making  ntrnier*- 
ous  corrections  and  additions,  some  of  which  were 
inserted  in  the  later  English  editions  published  in  his 
lifetime,  while  a  larger  number  have  hitherto  remained 
in  manuficHpt.  The  whole;,  in  accordanee  with  his 
iotetidon,  arc  iKicorp<»vatcd  in  the  pvcseot  editkm, 
which  the  editor  hatt  endeavored  to  rendfer  still  mxjre 
valuable  and  comiiete  by  verifying  doubtful  references, 
adding  occasional  notes  where  statements  in  the  text, 
based  on  insufficient  authority  or  called  in  question  by 
rectnt  investigators,,  needed  to  be  substantiated  or  cor* 
rected,  aDd  aiding,  by  a  <»nefiil  supervision  of  the  press, 
in  securing  that  high  degree  of  typographical  accuracy 
which  is  especially  desirable  in  standard  works. 

PHILAO&LPIUA,  M^  X,  iSjrS. 

A*  (ir) 


PREFACE.:? 

TO    THE    ENGLISH    EDITION. 


The  following  Essays,  with  a  single  exception,  have 
been  selected  from  contributions  originally  made  to 
the  North  American  Review.  They  are  purely  of  a 
literary  character ;  and,  as  they  have  little  reference 
to  local  or  temporary  topics,  and  as  the  journal  in 
which  they  appeared,  though  the  most  considerable 
in  the  United  States,  is  not  widely  circulated  in  Great 
Britain,  it  has  been  thought  that  a  republication  of 
the  articles  might  have  some  novelty  and  interest  for 
the  English  reader. 

Several  of  the  papers  were  written  many  years  since; 
and  the  author  is  aware  that  they  betray  thobC  crndi- 
ties  in  the  execution  which  belong  to  an  unpractised 
writer,  while  others  of  more  recent  date  may  be 
charged  with  the  inaccuracies  incident  to  rapid  and, 
sometimes,  careless  composition.  Ihe  more  obvious 
blemishes  he  has  endeavored  to  correct,  wiLhout  at- 
tempting to  reform  the  critical  judgments,  which  in 
some  cases  he  could  wish  had  been  expressed  in  a 
more  qualified  and  temperate  manner  ;  and  he  dis- 
misses the  volume  with  the  hope  that  in  submitting  it. 
to  the  British  public  he  may  not  be  thought  to  have 
relied  too  far  on  that  indulgence  which  has  been  so 
freely  extended  to  his  more  elaborate  efforts. 

Boston,  March  30, 1845. 
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MEMOIR  OF 
CHARLES   BROCKDEN   BROWN, 

THE  AMERICAN  NOVELIST* 

The  class  of  professed  men  of  letta*Sy  if  we  exclude 
from  the  account  the  conductors  of  periodical  journals^ 
is  certainly  not  very  large,  even  at  the  present  day,  in 
our  country;  but  before  the  close  of  the  last  century  il 
was  nearly  impossible  to  meet  with  an  individual  who 
looked  to  authorship  as  his  only,  or,  indeed^  his  priA* 
cipal,  means  of  subsistence.  This  was  somewhat  the 
more  remarkable,  considering  the  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  intellectual  power  exhibited  in  every 
quarter  of  the  country,  and  applied  to  every  variety 
of  moral  and  social  culture,  and  formed  a  singular 
contrast  with  more  than  one  nation  in  Europe,  where 
iterature  still  continued  to  be  followed  as  a  distinct 
profession,  amid  all  the  difficulties  resulting  from  an 
arbitrary  government  and  popular  imbecility  and  ig- 
norance. 

-  •  From  Sparks's  American  Biography,  1834. 

^       A  I 
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Abundant  reasons  are  suggested  for  this  by  the  va^ 
rious  occupations  afforded  to  talent  of  all  kinds,  not 
only  in  the  exercise  of  political  functions,  but  in  the 
splendid  career  opened  to  enterprise  of  every  descrip- 
tion in  our  free  and  thriving  community.  We  were  in 
the  morning  of  life,  as  it  were,  when  every  thing  sum- 
moned us  to  action ;  when  the  spirit  was  quickened  by 
hope  and  youthful  confidence;  and  we  felt  that  we 
had  our  race  to  run,  unlike  those  nations  who,  having 
reached  the  noontide  of  their  glory  or  sunk  into  their 
decline,  were  naturally  led  to  dwell  on  the  soothing 
recollections  of  the  past,  and  to  repose  themselves, 
after  a  tumultuous  existence,  in  the  quiet  pleasures  of 
study  and  contemplation.  **  It  was  amid  the  ruins  of 
the  Capitol,"  says  Gibbon,  «*  that  I  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  writing  the  History  of  the  Roman  Empire." 
The  occupation  suited  well  with  the  spirit  of  the  place, 
but  would  scarcely  have  harmonized  with  the  life  of 
bustling  energy  and  the  thousand  novelties  which 
were  perpetually  stimulating  the  appetite  for  adventure 
in  om:  new  and  unexplored  hemisphere.  In  short,  to 
express  it  in  one  word,  the  peculiarities  of  our  situa- 
tion as  naturally  disposed  us  to  active  life  as  those  of 
the  old  countries  of  Europe  to  contemplative. 

The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  affords  an  almost 
solitary  example,  at  this  period,  of  a  scholar,  in  the 
enlarged  application  of  the  term,  who  cultivated  let- 
ters as  a  distinct  and  exclusive  profession,  resting  his 
means  of  support,  as  well  as  his  ^me,  on  his  success, 
and  who,  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  is  still  farther  entitled 
to  credit  for  having  quitted  the  beaten  grounds  of  the 
Old  Country  and  sought  his  subjects  in  the  untried 
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wildemess  of  his  own.  The  particulars  of  his  un- 
ostentatious life  have  been  collected  with  sufficient 
industry  by  his  friend  Mr.  William  Dunlap,  to  whom 
our  native  literature  is  under  such  large  obligations  for 
the  extent  and  fidelity  of  his  researches.  We  will  se- 
lect a  few  of  the  most  prominent  incidents  from  a  mass 
of  miscellaneous  fragments  and  literary  lumber  with 
which  his  work  is  somewhat  encumbered.  It  were  to 
be  wished  that,  in  the  place  of  some  of  them,  more 
copious  extracts  had  been  substituted  for  his  journal 
and  correspondence,  which,  doubtless,  in  this  as  in 
other  cases,  must  afford  the  most  interesting  as  well  as 
authentic  materials  for  biography. 

Charles  Brockden  Brown  was  born  at  Philadel- 
phia, January  17th,  1771.  He  was  descended  from  a 
highly  respectable  family,  whose  ancestors  were  of  that 
estimable  sect  who  came  over  with  William  Penn  to 
seek  an  asylum  where  they  might  worship  their  Creator 
unmolested  in  the  meek  and  humble  spirit  of  their  own 
^th.  From  his  earliest  childhood  Brown  gave  evi- 
dence of  his  studious  propensities,  being  frequently  no- 
ticed by  his  father,  on  his  return  from  school,  poring 
over  some  heavy  tome,  nothing  daimted  by  the  formi- 
dable words  it  contained,  or  mounted  on  a  table  and 
busily  engaged  in  exploring  a  map  which  hung  on  the 
parlor  wall.  This  infantine  predilection  for  geograph- 
ical studies  ripened  into  a  passion  in  later  years.  An- 
other anecdote,  recorded  of  him  at  the  age  of  ten,  sets 
in  a  still  stronger  light  his  appreciation  of  intellectual 
pursuits  far  above  his  years.  A  visitor  at  his  father's 
Slaving  rebuked  him,  as  it  would  seem,  without  cause, 
for  some  remark  he  had  made,  gave  him  the  con- 
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temptiKHis  epithet  of  "boy/'  "  Wfcat  does  he  mcatk^*^* 
said  the  young  philosopher,  after  the  guest's  dep«rtb« 
ure,  <*by  calling  me  boy?  Does  he  not  know  that  k 
is  neither  size  nor  age,  bat  sense,  that  makes  the  mas? 
I  couM  ask  him  a  hundred  questions,  none  of  m^tch  he 
could  answer." 

At  eleven  years  of  ag^  he  was  placed  under  the  tui* 
tion  of  Mr.  Robert  Proud,  well  known  as  the  author 
of  the  History  of  Pennsylvania.  Uixler  his  diiieetion 
he  went  over  a  large  course  of  Engli^  reacUng,  and 
acquired  the  elements  of  Greek  and  Latin^  apfdying 
himself  with  great  assiduity  to  his  studies.  Hk  bodily 
health  was  naturally  delicate,  and  indisposed  hka  to 
^ingage  in  the  robust,  athletic  exeirdses  of  boyhood. 
His  sedentary  habits,  however,  began  so  evidently  tc 
impair  his  health  that  his  master  recomcnended  him  I 
withdraw  from  his  books  and  recruit  his  strength  Isry 
excursions  on  foot  into  the  country.  These  pedestrian 
rambles  suited  the  taste  of  the  pupil,  and  the  length 
of  his  absence  often  excited  the  apprehensions  of  his 
friends  for  his  safety.  He  may  be  thought  to  have  sat 
to  himself  for  this  portrait  of  one  of  his  heroes.  "  I 
preferred  to  ramble  in  the  forest  and  loiter  on  the  hill ; 
perpetually  to  change  the  scene;  to  scrutinize  the  end 
less  variety  of  objects;  to  compare  one  leaf  and  pel^e 
wi^  another;  to  pursue  those  trains  of  thought  which 
their  resemblances  and  differences  suggested;  to  inquire 
what  it  was  that  gave  them  this  place,  structure,  and 
form,  were  more  agreeable  employments  than  ploughing 
and  threshing."  "  My  frame  was  delicate  and  feeble. 
Exposure  to  wet  blasts  and  vertical  suns  was  sure  ta 
make  me  sick. ' '  The  fondness  for  these  solitary  ramblei 
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continued  through  life,  and  the  familiarity  which  thej 
<^^ed  to  him  with  the  grand  and  beautiful  scones  of 
nature  undoubtedly  contributed  to  nourish  the  habit 
of  revery  and  abstraction,  and  to  deepen  the  romantic 
sensibilities  from  which  flowed  so  much  of  his  misery, 
as  well  as  hs^piness,  in  after^lile. 

He  quitted  Mr.  Proud's  school  before  the  age  of 
sixteen.  He  had  previoi^y  made  some  small  poetical 
attempts,  and  soon  after  sketched  the  plans  of,  three 
several  epics,  on  t)^  discovery  of  America  and  the 
ccHiquests  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  For  some  time  they 
engaged  his  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
object.  No  vestige  of  them  now  remains,  or,  at  least, 
has  been  given  to  the  public,  by  which  we  can  ascer- 
tain the  progress  made  towards  their  completion.  The 
publkaftion  of  such  inmiature  juvenile  pvoducttons  may 
gratify  curio^ty  by  affording  a  point  of  comparison  w^ 
later  oocellence.  They  are  norely,  however,  of  value  in 
themselves  si^Sciem  to  authorize  their  exposure  to  the 
w(»:ki,  and,  notvnthstanding  the  occasional  exception 
of  a  Pg^  or  a  Pascal,  may  very  saidy  put  up  with 
Uncle  Toby's  recommendation  on  a  similar  display  ot 
precocity,  '<  to  hush  it  up»  and  say  as  little  about  it  as 
possiUe." 

Among  the  contributions  which,  at  a  later  period  ot 
life,  he  uras  m  the  habit  of  making  to  different  joumak, 
the  fate  c^"  one  was  too  singulsur  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  It  was  a  poetical  address  to  Franklin,  pr& 
pared  for  the  Eden  town  newspaper.  "  The  bhmdefing 
jMrinter*"  says  Brown >  in  his  |ournal^  "from  zeal  or 
Ignorance,  or  perhaps  from  both,  isubstituted  the  name 
oi  Wasbington.    Washington,  Hieirefore,  stands  arrayed 

I* 
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in  awkward  colors;  philosophy  smiles  to  behold  hef 
darling  son;  she  turns  with  horror  and  disgust  from 
those  who  have  won  the  laurel  of  victory  in  the  field 
of  battle,  to  this  her  favorite  candidate,  who  had  never 
participated  in  such  bloody  glory,  and  whose  fame  was 
derived  from  the  conquest  of  philosophy  alone.  The 
printer,  by  his  blundering  ingenuity,  made  the  subject 
ridiculous.  Every  word  of  this  clumsy  panegyric  was  a 
direct  slander  upon  Washington,  and  so  it  was  regarded 
at  the  time. ' '  There  could  not  well  be  imagined  a  more 
expeditious  or  effectual  recipe  for  converting  eulogy  into 
•^tire. 

Young  Brown  had  now  reached  a  period  of  life  when 
.  became  necessary  to  decide  on  a  profession.  After 
luc  deliberation,  he  determined  on  the  law, — a  choice 
which  received  the  cordial  approbation  of  his  friends, 
who  saw  in  his  habitual  diligence  and  the  character  of 
his  mind,  at  once  comprehensive  and  logical,  the  most 
essential  requisites  for  success.  He  entered  on  the 
studies  of  his  profession  with  his  usual  ardor ;  and  the 
acuteness  and  copiousness  of  his  arguments  on  various 
topics  proposed  for  discussion  in  a  law-society  over 
which  he  presided  bear  ample  testimoiiy  to  his  ability 
and  industry.  But,  however  suited  to  his  talents  the 
profession  of  the  law  might  be,  it  was  not  at  all  to  his 
taste.  He  became  a  member  of  a  literary  club,  in  which 
he  made  frequent  essays  in  composition  and  eloquence. 
He  kept  a  copious  journal,  and  by  familiar  exercise 
endeavored  to  acquire  a  pleasing  and  graceful  style  of 
writing ;  and  every  hour  that  he  could  sted  from  pro- 
fessional schooling  was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
more  attractive  literature.     In  one  of  his  contributions 
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to  a  journal,  just  before  this  period,  he  speaks  of  *•  the 
rapture  with  which  he  held  communion  with  his  own 
thoughts  amid  the  gloom  of  surrounding  woods,  where 
his  fancy  peopled  every  object  with  ideal  beings,  and 
the  barrier  between  himself  and  the  world  of  spirits 
seemed  burst  by  the  force  of  meditation.  In  this 
solitude,  he  felt  himself  surrounded  by  a  delightful 
society ;  but  when  transported  from  thence,  and  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  the  frivolous  chat  of  his  fellow- 
beings,  he  suffered  all  the  miseries  of  solitude."  He 
declares  that  his  intercourse  and  conversation  with 
mankind  had  wrought  a  salutary  change ;  that  he  can 
now  mingle  in  the  concerns  of  life,  perform  his  appro- 
priate duties,  and  reserve  that  higher  species  of  discourse 
fOT  the  solitude  and  silence  of  his  study.  In  this 
supposed  control  over  his  romantic  fancies  he  grossly 
deceived  himself. 

As  the  time  approached  for  entering  on  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  he  felt  his  repugnance  to  it  increase 
more  and  more ;  and  he  sought  to  justify  a  retreat  from 
it  altogether  by  such  poor  sophistry  as  his  imagination 
could  suggest.  He  objected  to  the  profession  as  having 
something  in  it  immoral.  He  could  not  reconcile  it 
with  his  notions  of  duty  to  come  forward  as  the  cham- 
pion indiscriminately  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  he  con- 
sidered the  stipendiary  advocate  of  a  guilty  party  as 
becoming,  by  that  very  act,  participator  in  the  guilt. 
He  did  not  allow  himself  to  reflect  that  no  more  equita- 
ble arrangement  could  be  devised,  none  which  would  give 
the  humblest  individual  so  fair  a  chance  for  maintaining 
his  rights  as  the  employment  of  competent  and  upright 
counsel,  familiar  with  the  forms  of  legal  practice,  neces- 
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ftarily  so  embarrassing  to  a  stranger ;  that,  so  Oeu:  fror 
being  compelled  to  undertake  a  cause  manifestly  unjust 
it  is  always  in  the  power  of  an  honest  lawyer  to  decline 
ity  but  that  such  contingencies  are  of  most  rare  occur- 
rence, as  few  cases  are  litigated  where  each  party  has 
not  previously  plausible  grounds  for  believing  himsrif 
in  the  right,  a  question  only  to  be  settled  by  fiur 
discussion  on  both  sides;  that  opportunities  are  not 
wanting,  on  the  other  hand,  which  invite  the  highe&t 
display  of  eloquence  and  professional  science  in  de- 
tecting and  defeating  villany,  in  vindicating  slandered 
innocence^  and  in  expounding  the  great  principles  of 
law  on  which  the  foundations  of  personal  security  and 
property  are  established;  and,  finally,  that  the  most 
illustrious  names  in  his  own  and  every  other  civilised 
country  have  been  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  a  profession 
whose  habitual  discipline  so  well  trains  them  for  legis- 
lative action  and  the  exercise  of  the  highest  poUticaj 
functions. 

Brown  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  insensible 
to  these  obvious  views ;  and,  indeed,  from  one  of  his 
letters  in  later  life,  he  appears  to  have  clearly  recog- 
nized the  value  of  the  profession  he  had  deserted.  But 
his  object  was,  at  this  time,  to  justify  himself  in  bis 
fickleness  of  purpose,  as  he  best  might,  in  his  own 
eyes  and  those  of  his  friends.  Brown  was  certainly 
not  the  first  man  of  genius  who  found  himself  incapa- 
ble of  resigning  the  romantic  world  of  fiction  and  the 
uncontrolled  revels  of  the  imagination  for  the  dull  and 
prosaic  realities  of  the  law.  Few,  indeed,  like  Mans- 
field, have  been  able  so  far  to  constrain  their  young 
and  buoyant  imaginations  as  to  merit  the  beautiful 
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euloghim  of  the  EngHsh  poet ;  while  many  more  ceni<» 
paralirdy,  from  the  time  of  Juvenal  downward,  fortii* 
nately  for  the  world,  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
affections  plighted  to  Themis  on  the  altars  of  the  Mnse. 

B^wn's  resointion  at  this  crisis  caused  sincere  regret 
to  his  fHends,  whkh  they  could  not  conceal,  on  seeing 
lum  thus  soddaaly  turn  from  the  path  of  honorable 
feme  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  prepared  to 
enter  on  it.  His  prospectsi,  but  laitely  so  brilliant, 
seined  noiw  overcast  with  a  deep  gloom.  The  embar* 
rassments  of  his  svtaaticm  had  stlso  a  most  uniavocable 
effect  on  his  own  mind.  Instead  of  the  earefiil  disci* 
pline  to  which  it  had  been  lately  sul^ted,  it  was  now 
left  to  rove  at  large  wherever  cafyrice  should  dictate, 
and  waste  itself  on  those  romantic  reveries  and  specn* 
lations  to  which  he  was  naturally  too  much  addicted. 
This  was  the  period  when  the  French  Revolution  was 
in  its  heat,  and  die  awful  convulsion  experienced  in 
one  uiAappy  country  seemed  to  be  felt  in  every  qoarter 
of  the  globe;  men  grew  fieuniliar  with  the  wiklest  parar 
doxes,  and  the  spirit  of  innovation  menaced  the  oldest 
and  best-established  principles  in  morals  and  govern* 
ment.  Brown's  inquisitive  and  speculative  mind  part 
took  of  the  prev^ling  skepticism.  Some  of  his  com* 
positions^  and  especially  one  on  the  Jt^;his  of  fVoa^^f 
published  in  figf%  show  to  what  extravagance  a  benev^ 
odent  mind  may  be  led  by.^EUstehing  too  exclusively  '^ 
the  contemplation  of  the  evils  of  ^Eisting  in^itutions 
aad  indulging  in  indefinite  dreams  of  perfectibility. 

There  is  no  period  of  exist^ic^  when  the  ^nrit  of  a 
man  is  more  apt  to  be  depressed  than  when  he  is  about 
to  quit  die  safe  and  quiet  harbor  in  which  he  has  rode 
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in  safety  from  childhood,  and  to  launch  on  the  dark 
and  unknown  ocean  where  so  many  a  gallant  bark  has 
gone  down  before  him.  How  much  must  this  disquiet- 
ude be  increased  in  the  case  of  one  who,  like  Brown, 
has  thrown  away  the  very  chart  and  compass  by  which 
he  was  prepared  to  guide  himself  through  the  doubtful 
perils  of  the  voyage !  How  heavily  the  gloom  of  de- 
spondency fell  on  his  spirits  at  this  time  is  attested  by 
various  extracts  from  his  private  correspondence.  "As 
for  me,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "I  long  ago 
discovered  that  Nature  had  not  qualified  me  for  an 
actor  on  this  stage.  The  nature  of  my  education  only 
added  to  these  disqualifications,  and  I  experienced  all 
those  deviations  from  the  centre  which  arise  when  all 
our  lessons  are  taken  from  books,  and  the  scholar 
makes  his  own  character  the  comment.  A  happy  des- 
tiny, indeed,  brought  me  to  the  knowledge  of  two  or 
three  minds  which  Nature  had  fashioned  in  the  same 
mould  with  my  own,  but  these  are  gone.  And,  O 
God !  enable  me  to  wait  the  moment  when  it  is  thy 
will  that  I  should  follow  them."  In  another  epistle 
he  remarks,  "I  have  not  been  deficient  in  the  pursuit 
of  that  necessary  branch  of  knowledge,  the  study  of 
myself.  I  will  not  explain  the  result,  for  have  I  not 
already  sufficiently  endeavored  to  make  my  friends 
unhappy  by  communications  which,  though  they  might 
easily  be  injurious,  could  not  be  of  any  possible  advan- 
tage? I  really,  dear  W.,  regret  that  period  when  your 
pity  was  first  excited  in  my  favor.  I  sincerely  lament 
that  I  ever  gave  you  reason  to  imagine  that  I  was  not 
so  happy  as  a  gay  indifference  with  regard  to  the  pres- 
ent, stubborn  forgetfulness  with  respect  to  the  uneasy 
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past,  and  excursions  into  lightsome  futurity  could 
make  me ;  for  what  end,  what  useful  purposes,  were 
promoted  by  the  discovery  ?  It  could  not  take  away 
from  the  number  of  the  unhappy,  but  only  add  to  it, 
by  making  those  who  loved  me  participate  in  my  un- 
easiness, which  each  participation,  so  far  from  tending 
to  diminish,  would  in  reality  increase,  by  adding  those 
•egrets,  of  which  I  had  been  the  author  in  them,  to 
my  own  original  stock."  It  is  painful  to  witness  the 
struggles  of  a  generous  spirit  endeavoring  to  suppress 
the  anguish  thus  involuntarily  escaping  in  the  warmth 
of  affectionate  intercourse.  This  becomes  still  more 
striking  in  the  contrast  exhibited  between  the  assumed 
cheerfulness  of  much  of  his  correspondence  at  this 
period  and  the  uniform  melancholy  tone  of  his  private 
journal,  the  genuine  record  of  his  emotions. 

Fortunately,  his  taste,  refined  by  intellectual  culture, 
and  the  elevation  and  spotless  purity  of  his  moral 
principles,  raised  him  above  the  temptations  of  sensual 
indulgence,  in  which  minds  of  weaker  mould  might 
have  sought  a  temporary  relief.  His  soul  was  steeled 
against  the  grosser  seductions  of  appetite.  The  only 
avenue  through  which  his  principles  could  in  any  way 
be  assailed  was  the  understanding ;  and  it  would  ap- 
pear, from  some  dark  hints  in  his  correspondence  at 
this  period,  that  the  rash  idea  of  relieving  himself 
from  the  weight  of  earthly  sorrows  by  some  voluntary 
deed  of  violence  had  more  than  once  flitted  across  his 
mind.  It  is  pleasing  to  observe  with  what  beautifUl 
modesty  and  simplicity  of  character  he  refers  his  ab- 
stinence f^om  coarser  indulgences  to  his  constitutional 
infirmities,  and    consequent  disinclination  to  them. 
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trfakk,  in  tmth,  cotild  be  only  impitted  to  the  excel- 
lence of  his  heart  and  his  understanding.  In  one  dk 
his  letters  he  remarks  '<  that  the  beneTolence  of  Nature 
rendered  him,  in  a  manner,  an  exile  from  many  of  the 
temptations  that  infest  the  minds  of  ardent  youth. 
Whatever  his  wishes  might  have  been,  his  benevolent 
destiny  had  prevented  him  fixmi  running  into  die  fri- 
volities of  yottth."  He  ascribes  to  this  cause  his  love 
ctf  letters,  and  his  predominant  anxiety  to  excel  in 
whatever  was  a  glorious  subject  of  competition.  ^'  Had 
he  been  furnished  with  the  nerves  and  musdes  of  his 
comrades,  it  was  very  fietr  from  impossible  that  he  m\^ 
have  relinqu^ied  intellectual  pleasures.  Nature  had 
benevolently  rendered  him  lacapfldde  of  encountering 
such  severe  trials." 

Brown's  principal  resources  for  dissipating  the  mei- 
anchcdy  which  hung  over  him  were  his  inextinguish- 
able love  of  letters,  and  the  society  of  a  few  friends, 
to  whom  congeniality  of  taste  and  teoEiper  had  united 
him  from  early  years.  In  addition  to  these  resources, 
we  may  mention  his  fondness  for  pedestrian  rambles, 
which  sometimes  were  of  several  weeks'  dinration.  In 
the  course  of  these  excursicHis,  the  circle  of  his  ac- 
quaintance and  friends  was  gradually  enlarged.  In 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  partici^lar,  he  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  several  individuals  of  similar  age  and 
kindred  mould  with  himself.  Among  these,  his  ear- 
liest associate  was  Dr.  £.  H.  &cnith,  a  young  gen 
tleman  of  great  promise  in  the  medical  profession. 
Brown  had  become  known  to  him  during  the  re^enoe 
of  the  latter  as  a  student  in  Fhitadelphia.  Biy  him  our 
Hero  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Dtmkp,  who  has  survived 
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to  commemorate  the  virtiiea  of  Im  friend  ib  a  biogra- 
phy already  noticed^  and  to  Mr.  Jobason,  the  accom- 
plished author  of  the  New  York  Law  Reports.  The 
society  of  these  friends  had  sufficieait  attractions  to 
induce  him  to  repeat  his  visit  to  New  York,  until  at 
length,  in  the  beginning  of  1798,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  established  his  perotianent  residence  there,  pass- 
ing much  of  his  time  under  the  same  roof  with  them* 
His  amiable  manners  and  accomplishments  soon  vec* 
ommended  him  to  the  notice  of  other  eminent  indi- 
viduals. He  became  a  member  of  a  literary  society, 
called  tiie  Friendiy  Cbtky  comprehending  names  which 
have  since  shed  a  distingui^ied  lustre  over  the  various 
walks  of  literature  and  science. 

The  spirits  of  Brown  seemed  to  be  exalted  in  this 
new  atmoq)heve.  His  sensibilities  fpund  a  gratefol 
exercise  in  the  sympathies  of  friendship,  ^ekI  the 
powers  of  his  mind  were  called  into  action  by  col- 
lision with  others  of  similar  tone  with  his  own.  His 
memory  was  enriched  with  the  stores  of  various  read- 
ing, hitherto  conducted  at  random,  with  no  higher 
object  than  temporary  amusement  ca*  the  gratification 
of  an  indefinite  curiosity.  He  now  concentrated  his 
attention  on  some  determinate  object,  and  proposed  to 
give  full  scope  to  his  various  talents  and  acquisitiona 
in  the  career  of  an  author,  as  yet  so  little  tmvelled  in 
oor  own  country. 

His  first  publication  was  that  before  noticed,  en- 
titled "Aicusn,  a  dialogue  on  the  Rights  of  Women." 
It  exhibits  the  crude  and  fanciful  speculations  of  a 
dieorist  who,  in  his  dreams  of  optimism,  charges  ex- 
dnsivtely  on  human  institutions  the  impeifsctions  neces? 
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sarily  incident  to  human  nature.  The  work,  with  all 
its  ingenuity,  made  little  impression  on  the  public :  it 
found  few  purchasers,  and  made,  it  may  be  presumed, 
still  fewer  converts. 

He  soon  after  began  a  romance,  which  he  never  cx>m- 
pleted,  from  which  his  biographer  has  given  copious 
extracts.  It  is  conducted  in  the  epistolary  form,  and, 
although  exhibiting  little  of  his  subsequent  power 
and  passion,  is  recommendea  by  a  graceftil  and  easy 
manner  of  narration,  more  attractive  than  the  more 
elaborate  and  artificial  style  of  his  latter  novels. 

TTiis  abortive  attempt  was  succeeded,  in  1798,  by 
the  publication  of  Wieland^  the  first  of  that  remark- 
able series  of  fictions  which  flowed  in  such  rapid  suc- 
cession from  his  pen  in  this  and  the  three  following 
years.  In  this,  romance,  the  author,  deviating  from 
the  usual  track  of  domestic  or  historic  incident,  pro- 
posed to  delineate  the  powerful  workings  of  passion 
displayed  by  a  mind  constitutionally  excitable,  under 
the  control  of  some  terrible  and  mysterious  agency. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Pennsylvania.  The  action  takes 
place  in  a  family  by  the  name  of  Wieland,  the  princi- 
pal member  of  which  had  inherited  a  melancholy  and 
somewhat  superstitious  constitution  of  mind,  which 
his  habitual  reading  and  contemplation  deepened  into 
a  calm  but  steady  fanaticism.  This  temper  is  nour- 
ished still  farther  by  the  occurrence  of  certain  inex- 
plicable circumstances  of  ominous  import.  Strange 
voices  are  heard  by  different  members  of  the  family, 
sometimes  warning  them  of  danger,  sometimes  aa- 
nouncing  events  seeming  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
knowledge.     The  still  and  solemn  hours  of  night  are 
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disturbed  by  the  unearthly  summons.  The  other 
actors  of  the  drama  are  thrown  into  strange  perplex- 
ity, and  an  underplot  of  events  is  curiously  entangled 
by  the  occurrence  of 'unaccountable  sights  as  well  as 
sounds.  By  the  heated  fancy  of  Wieland  they  are 
referred  to  supernatural  agency.  A  fearful  destiny 
seems  to  preside  over  the  scene,  and  to  carry  the 
actors  onward  to  some  awful  catastrophe.  At  length 
the  hour  arrives.  A  solemn,  mysterious  voice  an- 
nounces to  Wieland  that  he  is  now  called  on  to  testify 
his  submission  to  the  divine  will  by  the  sacrifice  of 
his  earthly  affections, — to  surrender  up  the  affectionate 
partner  of  his  bosom,  on  whom  he  had  reposed  all  his 
hopes  of  happiness  in  this  liffe.  He  obeys  the  man- 
date of  Heaven.  The  stormy  conflict  of  passion  into 
which  his  mind  is  thrown,  as  the  fearful  sacrifice  he  is 
about  to  make  calls  up  all  the  tender  remembrances 
of  conjugal  fidelity  and  love,  is  painted  with  frightful 
strength  of  coloring.  Although  it  presents,  on  the 
whole,  as  pertinent  an  example  as  we  could  offer  from 
any  of  Brown's  writings  of  the  peculiar  power  and 
vividness  of  his  conceptions,  the  whole  scene  is  too 
long  for  insertion  here.  We  will  mutilate  it,  however, 
by  a  brief  extract,  as  an  illustration  of  our  author's 
manner,  more  satisfactory  than  any  criticism  can  be. 
Wieland,  afler  receiving  the  fatal  mandate,  is  repre- 
sented in  an  apartment  alone  with  his  wife.  His  cour- 
age, or,  rather,  his  desperation,  fails  him,  and  he  sends 
her,  on  some  pretext,  from  the  chamber.  An  interval, 
during  which  his  insane  passions  have  time  to  rally, 
ensues. 

"She  returned  with  a  light;  I  led  the  way  to  the 
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chamber ;  she  locdDed  round  her;  she  lifted  the  cnrUia 
of  the  bed;  she  saw  nothing.  At  length  she  fixed 
inquiring  eyes  upon  me.  The  light  now  enabled  her 
to  discover  in  my  visage  what  darkness  had  hitherto 
concealed.  Her  cares  were  now  transferred  from  my 
sister  to  myself,  and  she  said,  in  a  tremulous  voice, 
*  Wieland  !  you  are  not  well ;  what  ails  you  ?  Can  I 
do  nothing  for  you?*  That  accents  and  looks  so  win- 
ning should  disann  me  of  my  resolution  was  to  be 
expected.  My  thoughts  were  thrown  anew  into  an- 
archy. I  spread  my  hand  before  my  eyes,  that  I  might 
not  see  her,  and  answered  only  by  groans.  She  took 
my  other  hand  between  hers,  and,  pressing  it  to  her 
heart,  spoke  with  that  voice  which  had  ever  swayed 
my  will  and  wafted  away  sorrow.  '  My  friend !  my 
soul's  friend  I  tell  me  thy  cause  of  grief.  Do  I  not 
merit  to  partake  with  thee  in  thy  cares?  Am  I  not 
thy  wife?' 

<*This  was  too  much.  I  broke  from  her  embrace, 
and  retired  to  a  corner  of  the  room.  In  this  pause, 
courage  was  once  more  infused  into  me.  I  resolved 
to  execute  my  duty.  She  followed  me,  and  renewed 
her  passionate  entreaty  to  know  the  cause  of  my  dis^ 
tress. 

''  I  raised  my  head  and  regarded  her  with  steadfast 
looks.  I  muttered  something  about  death,  and  tb^ 
injunctions  of  my  duty.  At  these  words  she  shrunk 
back,  and  looked  at  me  with  a  new  expression  of 
anguish.  After  a  pause,  she  clasped  her  hands  and 
exclaimed, 

**  *  O  Wieland !  Wieland !  God  grant  that  I  am  mis- 
taken ;  but  surely  something  is  wrong.    I  see  it ;  it  is 
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too  plain;  thou  art  undone — ^lost  to  me  and  to  thy- 
self.' At  the  same  time  she  gazed  on  my  features 
with  intensest  anxiety,  in  hope  that  different  symptoms 
would  take  place.  I  replied  wi^  vehemence/ '  Undone  1 
No;  my  duty  is  known,  and  I  thank  my  God  that  my 
cowardice  is  now  vanquished,  and  I  have  power  to 
fulfil  it.  Catharine  !  I  pity  the  weakness  of  nature ; 
I  pity  thee,  but  must  not  spare.  -  Thy  life  is  claimed 
from  my  hands:  thou  must  die !' 

'*  Fear  was  now  added  to  her  grief.  •  *  What  mean 
you?  Why  talk  you  of  death?  Bethink  yourself, 
Wieland ;  bethink  yourself,  and  this  fit  will  pass«  O I 
why  came  I  hither  ?    Why  did  you  drag  me  hither  ?' 

*'*1  brought  thee  hither  to  fiilfil  a  divine  command. 
I  am  appointed  thy  destrojrer,  a^  destroy  thee  I  must' 
Saying  this,  I  seized  her  wrists.  She  bricked  aloud, 
and  endeavored  to  free  herself  from  my  grasp,  but  her 
efforts  were  vsdn; 

'*  ^Surely,  surely,  Wieland,  thou  dost  not  mean  it. 
Am  I  not  thy  wife?  and  wouldst  thou  kill  me?  Thou 
wilt  not ;  and  yet — ^I  see — thou  art  Wieland  no  longer ! 
A  fury,  resistless  and  horrible,  possesses  thee:  spare 
me--spare — help — ^help — ' 

"  Till  her  breath  was  stopped  she  shrieked  for  help 
— for  mercy*  When  she  could  sp^ik  no  longer,  her 
gestures,  her  looks,  appealed  to  my  compassion.  My 
acoirsed  hand  was  irresolute  and  tremidous.  I  meant 
thy  death  to  be  sudden,  thy  struggles  to  be  brief.  Alas ! 
my  heart  was  infirm,  my  resolves  mutable.  Thrice  I 
slackened  my  grasp,  and  life  kept  its  hold,  though  in 
the  midst  of  panp.  Her  eyeballs  started  from  their 
sockets.     Grimness  and  distortion  took  pkice  of.  all 
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that  used  to  bewitch  me  into  tramport  and  snbdue  inc 
mto  reverence. 

''  I  was  commis^oned  to  kill  thee,  but  not  to  tormettt 
thee  with  the  foresight  of  thy  death  \  not  to  nmltiply 
thy  fears  and  prolong  thy  agonies.  Haggardi  and  pale, 
and  lifeless,  at  length  thon  ceasedst  to  contend  with  thy 
destiny. 

'^  This  was  a  moment  of  triumph.  Thus  had  I  suc- 
cessfully subdued  the  stubbornness  of  human  passions ; 
the  victim  which  had  been  demanded  was  ^ven ;  the 
deed  was  done  past  recall. 

'^I  lifted  the  corpse  in  my  arms,  and  laid  it  <m  the 
bed.  I  gazed  upon  it  with  delight.  Such  was  the 
elation  of  my  thoughts  that  I  even  broke  into  laughter. 
I  clapped  my  hands,  and  exclaimed,  'It  is  done  I  My 
sacred  duty  is  fulfilled  !  To  t^iat  I  have  sajcrificed^  O 
my  God  I  thy  last  and  best  gift,  my  wife  T 

"For  a  while  I  thus  soared  above  frailty.  I  im- 
agined I  had  set  myself  forever  beyond  the  reach  of 
selfishness,  but  my  imaginations  were  false.  This  rap- 
ture quickly  subsided.  I  looked  again  at  my  wife. 
My  joyous  ebullitions  vanished,  and  I  asked  myself 
who  it  was  whom  I  saw.  Methought  it  could  not  be 
Catharine.  It  could  not  be  the  woman  who  had 
lodged  for  years  in  my  heart ;  who  had  slept  nightly 
in  my  bosom ;  who  had  borne  in  her  womb,  who  had 
fostered  at  her  breast,  the  beings  who  called  me  father; 
whom  I  bad  watched  with  delight,  and  cherished  with 
a  fondness  ever  new  and  perpetually  growing:  it  could 
not  be  the  same. 

"Where  was  her  bloom?  These  deadly  and  blood« 
suffused  orbs  but  ill  resemble  the  azure  and  ecstatic 
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tetudtemesi  of  her  efcs.  l^e  lucid  stfeam  thAt  mean* 
dered  over  that  bosom>  the  glow  of  love  that  Was  Iroat 
to  sit  upon  that  cheek,  are  mach  unliise  these  liVid 
stains  and  this  hideous  deformity.  Alas !  these  were 
the  traces  of  agony:  the  gnpc  of  the  assassin  had 
been  lierel 

**  I  will  not  dweU  upon  my  lapse  into  desperate  and 
outrageous  sorrow.  The  breath  of  Heaven  that  sus^ 
Uuned  me  was  withdriwb,  ahd  I  stink  into  Damf  mtm. 
I  leaped  fh)m  the  floo)-;  I  dashed  my  head  iigainst  the 
wall ;  I  uttered  sdreams  of  horrdr ;  I  panted  altar  tor* 
ment  and  pain.  Eternal  fire  and  the  bickefings  of  hell, 
compared  with  what  I  felt^  Were  music  a^  a  bed  of 
roses. 

''I  thank  my  Ood  thfeit  this  degenertcy  was  tntn* 
sienty— ^that  he  deigned  once  more  to  raise  me  aloft. 
I  thought  Ti|)on  ndiat  I  had  dode  as  a  sdcrifi<^  to  duty» 
smd  was  cairn.  My  wife  was  dead ;  but  I  refle<ited  that, 
diongh  this  source  of  human  cons&lation  was  closed, 
yet  others  were  still  open.  If  the  trailspotrts  of  a  hus- 
band were  no  more,  Ihe  feelings  of  a  father  had  still 
scope  for  exerche.  When  remembrance  of  their 
mother  should  excite  too  keen  a  pang,  I  Would  look 
upon  them  and  ^  vmi^orted. 

"While  I  rfevohred  these  ideas>  n^  Warmth  flowed 
in  upon  my  heart.  I  was  wrong.  These  feeUtigs  wore 
the  growth  df  selfishness.  Of  this  I  w>as  not  alware ; 
and,  to  dispel  t^e  mist  that  Obitnired  my  perceptions^ 
a  new  ^flftdgence  alid  a  new  knand^te  Were  nece^saty^ 

"  From  these  thoughts  I  was  recalled  by  a  ray  that 
WBS  shot  into  the  room.  A  voice  spake  Hk«  that  which 
I  had  befi>re  heard, '  Thou  hlist  i'^one  well ;  but  $41  is  not 
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done— the  sacrifice  is  incomplete-Hthy  children  mast 
be  offered — they  nkust  perish  with  their  mother !'  V 

This,  too,  is  accomplished  by  the  same  remorseless 
arm,  although  the  author  ha&  judiciously  refrained  from- 
attempting  to  prolong  the  note  of  ^ling,  stnidc  with 
so  powerful  a  hand,  by  the  recital  of  the  particulars. 
The  wretched  fanatic  is  brought  to  trial  for  the  mur- 
der>  but  is  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  The 
illusion  which  has  bewildered  him  at  length  breaks 
on  his  understanding  in  its  whole  truth.  He  cannot 
sustain  the  shocks  and  the  tragic  tale  closes  with  the 
suicide  of  the  victim  of  superstition  and  imposture. 
The  key  to  the  whole  of  this  mysterious  agency  which 
controls  the  circumstances  of  the  story  is — ^ventrilo- 
quism !  ventriloquism  exerted  for  the  very  purposb  by 
a  human  fiend,  from  no  motives  of  revenge  or  hatred, 
but  pure  diabolical  malice,  or,  as  he  would  make  us 
believe,  and  the  author  seems  willing  to  endorse  this 
absurd  version  of  ft,  as  a  mere  practical  joke !  The 
reader,  who  has  been  gorged  with  this  feast  of  horrors, 
is  tempted  to  throw  away  the  book  in  disgust  at  finding 
himself  the  dupe  of  such  paltry  jugglery ;  which,  what- 
ever sense  be  given  to  the  term  ventrilo(|uism,  is  alto- 
gether incompetent  to  the  various  phenomena  of  sight 
and  sound  with  idiich  the  story  is  so  plentifully  sea- 
soned. We  can  feel  the  force  of  Dryden's  imprecation 
when  he  cursed  the  inventors  of  those  fifth  acts  which* 
are  bound  to  unravel  all  the  fine  mesh  of  impossibilities 
which  the  author's  wits  had  been  so  busy  entangling  in 
the  four  preceding. 

TTie  explication  of  the  mysteries  of  Wielahd  natn** 
rally  suggests  the  question  how  far  an  author  is  bound. 
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to  explain  the  supemaiuraHties^  if  we  may  so  call  them, 
of  his  fictions,  and  whether  it  is  not  better,  on  the 
whole,  to  trust  to  the  willing  superstition  and  credulity 
of  the  reader  (of  which  there  is  perhs^  store  enough 
in  almost  every  bosom,  at  the  present  enlightened  day 
even,  for  poetioai  purposes)  than  to  attempt  a  solution 
on  purely  natural  or  mechanical  principles.  It  was 
thought  no  harm  for  the  ancients  to  bring  the  use  of 
machinery  into  their  epics,  and  a  similar  freedom  was 
conceded  to  the  old  English  dramatists^  whose  ghosts 
and  witches  were  placed  in  the  much  more  perilous 
predicament  of  being  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
spectator,  whose  senses  are  not  near  so  likely  to  be 
duped  as  the  sensitive  and  exdted  ims^nation  of  the 
reader  in  his  solitary  chamber.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  public  of  those  days,  when  the 

"  Undoubting  mind 
Believed  the  magic  wonders  that  were  sung,** 

were  admirably  seasoned  for  the  action  of  superstition 
in  all  forms,  and  fur&ished,  therefore,  a  most  enviable 
audience  for  the  melodramatic  artist,  whether  drama- 
tist or  romance^writer.  But  all  this  is  changed.  No 
witches  ride  the  air  nowadays,  and  fairies  no  longer 
"dance  their  rounds  by  the  pale  moonlight,"  as  the 
worthy  Bishop  Corl^et,  indeed,  lamented  a  century 
and  a  half  ago. 

Still,  it  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  if  the  scene  is  laid 
in  some  remote  age  or  country >  to  borrow  the  ancient 
superstitions  of  the  place,  and  incorporate  them  into, 
or,  at  least,  color  the  story  with  them,  without  sbocb- 
ing  the  well-bred  prejudices  of  the  modem  reader.    Sir 
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Walter  Scott  has  done  this  wUh  good  eflbct  in  tufix^ 
than  one  of  his  romances^  as  every  ox^  wil)  readily 
call  to  mind.  A  fine  example  occtU9  in  the  Bodeo 
Glass  apparition  in  Waverley,  which  the  great  nov^ist> 
far  from  attempting  to  explain  on  any  philosophioal 
principles,  or  even  by  an  intimation  of  its  being  the 
mere  creation  of  a  feverish  imagination^  has  left  9S  be 
found  ity  trusting  that  the  reader's  poetic  feeling  wiU 
readily  accommodate  itself  to  ^  p«^pular  supecstitioisis 
of  the  country  he  iff  depicting*  This  reserve  on  his 
part,  indeed,  arising  from  a  truly  poetic  view  of  the 
subject  and  an  honest  rdiance  on  a  similar  spirit  i? 
his  reader,  has  laid  him  open,  with  some  matt^-of-£i€t 
people,  to  the  imputation  of  not  being  wholly  uur 
touched  himself  by  the  national  superstitions.  Yel 
how  much  would  the  whole  scene  hav^  lost  in  its  p(9l> 
manent  effect  if  the  author  had  attempted  an  explana- 
tion of  the  apparition  on  the  ground  of  an  optical 
illusion  not  infrequent  among  the  mountain-mists  of 
the  Highlands,  or  any  other  of  the  ingenious  solutions 
so  readily  at  the  command  of  the  thoroughbred  stoiy* 
teller  1 

It  most  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  this  way  of 
solving  the  riddles  of  romance  would  hardly  be  admis^ 
sible  in  a  story  dmwn  from  familiar  scenes  and  situa- 
tions in  modem  life,  and  e^>eciaUy  in  our  own  country. 
'Hie  lights  of  education  are  flung  too  bright  and  broad 
ov^r  the  land  to  allow  any  lurking-hole  for  the  shadows 
of  a  twilight  age.  So  much  the  worse  for  the  poet  as4 
the  novelist.  Their  province  must  now  be  confined 
to  poor  human  nature,  without  meddling  with  the 
*^Gorgons  and  chimeras  dire"  whi<;h  fl()iated  throm^ 
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the  bewildered  brains  of  our  for^Ufaers,  at  least  on 
the  oth^  side  of  the  water.  At  any  rate,  if  a  writer,  in 
this  l»*oad  sonshine,  ventures  on  any  sort  of  dicthUrie^ 
he  is  forced  to  explain  it  by  all  the  thousand  con- 
trivances of  trap-doorsy  secret  passages,  waxen  images, 
and  othtf  make-shifts  from  the  property*room  of  Mrs. 
Radclifife  and  Ccmipany. 

Brown,  indeed^  has  reaorted  to  a  somewhat  higher 
mode  of  ducidating  his  mysteries  by  a  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  our  naiture.  But  the  misfortune  of 
all  these  attempts  to  account  for  the  marvels  of  the 
story  by  natural  or  mechanical  causes  is,  that  they  are 
very  seldom  satisDactory,  or  competent  to  their  object 
This  is  eminently  the  case  with  the  ventriloquism  in 
Wieland.  Even  where  they  are  competent,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  reader  who  has  suffered  his  cred- 
ulous fancy  to  be  entranced  by  the  spell  of  the  ma< 
gician  will  be  gratified  to  learn,  at  the  end,  by  what 
cheap  mechanical  contrivance  he  has  been  duped. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  a  very  un&vor- 
able  effect,  in  another  respect,  is  produced  on  his 
mind,  after  he  is  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  secret  spring  by  which  the  machinery  is  played, 
more  especially  when  one  leading  circumstance,  like 
ventriloquism  in  Wieland,  is  made  the  master-key,  as 
It  were,  by  which  all  the  mysteries  are  to  be  imlocked 
and  opened  at  once.  With  this  explanation  at  hand, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  rise  to  that  sensation  of  mys- 
terious awe  and  apprehension  on  which  so  much  of  the 
sublimity  and  general  effect  of  the  narrative  necessarily 
depends.  Instead  of  such  feelings,  the  only  ones  which 
can  enable  us  to  do  full  justice  to  the  author's  concep- 
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tioDSy  we  sometimes^  on  the  contrary,  may  detect  a 
smile  lurking  in  the  comer  of  the  mouth  as  we  peruse 
scenes  of  positive  power,  from  the  contrast  obviously 
suggested  of  the  impotence  of  the  apparatus  and  the 
portentous  character  of  the  resuhs.  The  critic,  there- 
fore, possessed  of  the  real  key  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
story,  if  he  would  do  justice  to  his  author's  merits, 
must  divest  himself,  as  it  were,  of  his  previous  knowl- 
^g«>  by  fastening  his  attention  on  the  results,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  insignificant  means  by  which  they  are 
achieved.  He  will  not  always  find  this  an  easy  matter. 
But  to  return  from  this  rambling  digression.  In  the 
following  year,  1799,  Brown  published  his  second 
novel,  entitled  Ormond,  The  story  presents  few  of 
the  deeply  agitating  scenes  and  powerful  bursts  of 
passion  which  distinguish  the  first.  It  is  designed  to 
exhibit  a  model  of  surpassing  excellence  in  a  female 
rising  superior  to  all  the  shocks  of  adversity  and  the 
more  perilous  blandishments  of  seduction,  and  who,  as 
the  scene  grows  darker  and  darker  around  her,  seems 
to  illumine  the  whole  with  the  radiance  of  her  celes- 
tial virtues.  The  reader  is  reminded  of  the  "  patient 
Griselda,"  so  delicately  portrayed  by  the  pencils  of 
Boccaccio  and  Chaucer.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  the  contemplation  of  such  a  character  in  thje 
abstract  is  more  imposing  than  the  minute  details  by 
which  we  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  it;  and  although 
there  is  nothing,  we  are  told,  which  the  gods  looked 
down  upon  with  more  satisfaction  than  a  brave  mind 
struggling  with  the  storms  of  adversity,  yet,  when 
these  come  in  the  guise  of  poverty  and  all  the  train  of 
teasing  annoyances  in  domestic  life,  the  tale,  if  loDg 
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protracted^  too  often  produces  a  sensation  of  weariness 
scarcely  to  be  compensated  by  the  moral  grandeur  of 
the  spectacle. 

The  ^pearance  of  these  two  novels  constitutes  an 
epoch  in  the  ornamental  literature  of  America.  They 
are  the  first  decidedly  successful  attempts  in  the  walk 
of  romantic  fiction.  They  are  still  farther  remarkable 
as  illustrating  the  character  and  sta^te  of  society  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  ex- 
hausted springs  of  European  invention.  These  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  the  uncommon  powers  they  displayed 
both  of  conception  and  Execution,  recommended  them 
to  the  notice  of  the  literary  world,  although  their  philo- 
sophical method  of  dissecting  passion  and  analyzing 
motives  of  action  placed  them  somewhat  beyond  the 
reach  of  vulgar  popularity.  Brown  was  sensible  of  the 
favorable  impression  which  he  had  made,  and  mentions 
it  in  one  of  his  epistles  to  his  brother  with  his  usual 
unaffected  modesty :  "I add  somewhat,  though  not  so 
much  as  I  might  if  I  were  so  inclinetl,  to  the  number 
of  my  friends.  I  find  to  be  the  writer  of  Witland 
and  Ortnond  is  a  greater  recommendation  than  I  ever 
imagined  it  would  be." 

In  the  course  of  the  ssUiie  year,  the  quiet  tenor  of 
his  life  was  interrupted  by  the  visitation  of  that  fearful 
pestilence,  the  yellow  fever,  which  had  for  several  suc- 
cessive years  made  its  appearance  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  but  which  in  1798  fell  upon  it  with  a  violence 
similar  to  that  with  which  it  had  desolated  Philadel- 
phia in  1793.  Brown  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
withdrawing  from  the  latter  city,  where  he  then  re- 
sided, on  its  first  appearance  there.  He  prolonged 
»  3 
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hifi  stay  in  New^  York,  however,  relying  on  the  beahhi* 
ness  of  the  quarter  of  the  town  where  he  lived,  and 
the  habitual  abstemiousness  of  his  diet.  His  friend 
Smith  was  necessarily  detained  there  by  the  duties  of 
his  profession ;  and  Brown,  in  answer  to  the  reiterated 
importunities  of  his  absent  relatives  to  withdraw  from 
the  infected  city,  refused  to  do  so,  on  the  ground  tlmt 
his  personal  services  might  be  required  by  the  friends 
who  remained  in  it, — a  disinterestedness  well  meriting 
the  strength  of  attachment  which  he  excited  in  the 
bosom  of  his  companions. 

Unhappily,  Brown  was  right  in  his  prognostics,  and 
his  services  were  too  soon  required  in  behalf  of  his 
friend  Dr.  Smith,  who  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  benevo- 
lence, having  caught  the  fatal  malady  frtum  an  Italian 
gentleman,  a  stranger  in  the  city,  whom  he  received, 
when  infected  with  the  disease,  into  his  house,  relin* 
quishing  to  him  his  own  apartment.  Brown  had  the 
melancholy  satis&ction  of  performing  the  last  sad 
offices  of  affection  to  his  dpng  friend.  He  himself 
soon  became  affected  with  the  same  disorder ;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  a  severe  illness  that  he  so  £eu*  recov» 
ered  as  to  be  able  to  transfer  his  residence  to  Perth 
Amboy,  the  abode  of  Mr.  Dunlap,  where  a  pure  and 
invigorating  atmosphere,  aided  by  the  kind  attentions 
of  his  host,  gradually  restored  him  to  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  health  and  spirits  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
Hterary  labors. 

The  spectacle  he  had  witnessed  made  too  deep  an 
impression  on  him  to  be  readily  effaced,  and  he  re- 
solved to  transfer  his  own  conceptions  of  it,  while  yet 
fresK,  to  the  page  of  fiction,  or,  as  it  might  rather  bo 
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caUedy  of  history^  for  the  purpose,  as  he  inttmates  in 
kus  prefaee,  of  imparting  to  others  some  of  jthe  fruits 
of  the  melaneholy  lesson  he  had  hin^elf  expesrienced. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  his  next  novel,  Arthur- Mervyn: 
«r,  Memoirs  of  the  Year  //pj.  Hiis  was'tbe  fatal  year 
of  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia,  The  action  of  the 
itory  is  chiefly  cqnfined  to  thi^  city,  but  seems  to  be 
prepared  with  little  contrivance,  on  no  regular  or  sy% 
temaj;ic  plan,  consisting  simply  of  a  succession  of  inci- 
dents, haying  little  cohesion  except  in  releretiee  to  the 
hefo,  but  afiording  siituations  of  great  interest  and 
frightful  fidelity  of  coloring.  The  pestilence  wasting 
a  thriving  and  populoo^  city  1^  furnished  a.tc^iic  for 
more  than  one  gr^  master.  It  will  be  remembered 
as  the  terror  of  every  schoolrboy  in  the  pages  of  Thu- 
cydides;  it  forms  the  gloomy  portal  to  the  light  and 
airy  ^tions  of  Boccaccio ;  and  it  has  fumished  a  sub^ 
jeet  fcHT  the  giBfduc  pencil  of  the  En^h  novelist  De 
Foe,  the  only  <nie  of  the  three  who  never  witnessed 
the  horrors  which  he  paints,  but  whose  fictiuns  wear 
an  aspect  of  renUty  w^ch  history  can  rarely  rf^ach. 

Bro^xm  has  sucqeeded  in  giving  the  same  terrifale 
distinctness  to  his  impcessions  by  means  of  individiiial 
portraiture,  {ie  has,  bo^vever,  not  confined  huaSi^ 
to  this,  but,  by  a  variety  of  tondiesy  lays  opon  to  our 
view  the  whole  interior  ^  the  city  of  the  pkgue. 
Instead  of  expatiating  on  the  loathsome  S3raiploms  and 
physical  ravages  of  the  disease,  he  selects  the  iBoat 
striking  moral  circumalances  whif:h  attend  it;  he 
dwells  on  the  withering  sensation  that  falls  so  heavily 
on  the  heart  in  the  streets  of  the  once  l«i^  ai¥) 
i^owded  city,   now  deserted   and   silent,  ^ve  cmly 
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where  the  wheels  of  the  melancholy  hearse  are  heard 
to  rumble  along  the  pavement.  Our  author  not  un- 
frequently  succeeds  in  conveying  more  to  the  heart 
by  the  skilful  selection  of  a  single  circumstance  than 
would  have  flowed  from  a  multitude  of  petty  details 
It  is  the  art  of  the  great  masters  of  poetry  and  painting. 

The  same  year  in  which  Brown  produced  the  first 
part  of  "Arthur  Mervyn,"  he  entered  on  the  publica- 
tion of  a  periodical  entitled  The  Monthly  Magaziiu 
and  American  Review^  a  work  that  during  its  brief 
existence,  which  terminated  in  the  following  year, 
afforded  abundant  evidence  of  its  editor's  versatility 
of  talent  and  the  ample  range  of  his  literary  acqui- 
sitions. Our  hero  was  now  feirly  in.  the  traces  of 
authorship.  He  looked  to  it  as  his  permanent  voca- 
tion; and  the  indefatigable  diligence  with  which  he 
.devoted  himself  to  it  may  at  least  serve  to  show  that 
he  did  not  shrink  from  his  professional  engagements 
from  any  lack  of  industry  or  enterprise. 

The  publication  of  "Arthur  Mervyn*'  was  succeeded 
not  long  after  by  that  of  Edgar  ffuntly ;  4>r,  The  Adven- 
tures of  a  Sleepwalker,  a  romance  presenting  a  greater 
variety  of  wild  and  picturesque  adventure,  with  more 
copious  delineations  of  natural  scenery,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  his  other  fictions ;  circumstances,  no  doubt, 
possessing  more  attractions  for  the  mass  of  readers 
than  the  peculiarities  of  his  other  novels.  Indeed, 
the  author  has  succeeded  perfectly  in  constantly  stimu- 
lating the  curiosity  by  a  succession  of  as  original  inci- 
dents, perils,  and  hairbreadth  escapes  as  ever  flitted 
across  a  poet's  fancy.  It  is  no  small  triumph  of  the 
art  to  be  able  to  maintain  tlie  curiosity  of  the  rejuler 
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Hnfl£^ging  through  a  succession  of  incidents  which,  £air 
from  being  sustained  by  one  predominant  passion  and 
forming  parts  of  one  whole,  rely  each  for  its  interest  qua 
its  own  independent  merits. 

The  story  is  laid  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  author  has  diversified  his  descriptions  of 
a  simple  and  almost  primitive  state  of  society  witl 
uncommonly  animated  sketches  of  rural  scenery.  It 
is  worth  observing  how  the  sombre  complexion  of 
Brown's  imagination,  which  so  deeply  tinges  his  moral 
portraiture,  sheds  its  gloom  over  his  pictures  of  mate- 
rial nature,  raising  the  landscape  into  all  the  severe 
and  savage  sublimity  of  a  Salvator  Ro$a.  The  som* 
nambulism  of  this  novel,  which,  like  the  ventriloquism 
of  "Wieland,"  is  the  moving  principle  of  all  the 
machinery,  has  this  advantage  over  the  latter,  that  it 
does  not  necessarily  impair  the  effect  by  perpetually 
suggesting  a  solution  of  mysteries,  and  thus  dispelling 
the  illusion  on  whose  existence  the  effect  of  the  whole 
story  mainly  depends.  The  adventures,  indeed,  built 
upon  it  are  not  the  most  probable  in.  the  world ;  but, 
waiving  this, — ^we  shall  be  well  rewarded  for  such  con* 
cession, — ^there  is  no  &rther  difficulty. 

The  extract  already  cited  by  us  from  the  first  of  our 
author's  novds  has  furnished  th6  reader  with  an  illus* 
tration  of  his  power  in  displaying  the  coniBct  of  passion 
under  high  moral  excitement.  We  will  now  venture 
another  quotation  from  the  work  before  us,  in  order 
to  exhibit  more  fully  his  talent  for  the  description  of 
external  objects. 

Edgaa:  Huntly,  the  hero  of  the  story,  is  represented 
in  one  of  the  w^ld  mountain-fastnesses  of  Norwalk,  a 
3* 
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district  in  the  westem  part  of  Pennsylvania.  He  it 
on  the  brink  of  a  ravine^  ^om  which  the  only  avenue 
ii»  over  tlie  body  of  a  tree  t^dwn  across  the  chasmt 
through  whose  dark  depths  bdow  a  ni^ng  torrent  ife 
heard  to  pent  its  waters. 

''While  ocoipied  with  these  reflections,  my  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  oppodte  steeps.  The  tops  of  the 
trees,  waving  to  and  fro  in  the  wildest  commotioa,  and 
their  trunks  occasionaUy  bending  to  the  blast,  idiich, 
in  these  lofty  regi<ms,  blew  with  a  violence  unknown 
in  the  tracts  below,  exhibited  ati  awful  spectacle.  At 
length  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  trunk  which 
lay  across  the  gulf,  and  which  I  had  converted  into  a 
Inridge.  I  perceived  that  it  had  already  swerved  s6me^ 
what  from  its  original  position ;  that  every  blast  broke 
or  loosened  some  of  the  fibres  by  which  its  roots  Were 
connected  with  the  opposite  bank;  and  that,  if  the 
storm  did  not  ^)eedily  abate,  there  was  imminent 
danger  of  its  being  torn  from  the  rock  and  precipi- 
tated into  the  chasm.  Thus  my  tetreat  would  be  cut 
off,  and  the  evils  from  which  I  was  endeavoring  to 
rescue  another  would  be  e3q>erienced  by  myself. 

''I  believed  my  destiny  to  hang  upon  the  expeditioa 
with  which  I  should  rscross  this  gulf.  The  moments 
that  were  spent  in  tiitee  deliberations  were  criticiai, 
and  I  shuddered  to  Observe  that  the  trunk  was  hekl  in 
its  place  by  one  or  two  fibres,  which  were  already 
stretched  almost  to  breaking. 

'<  To  pass  dong  the  trunk,  rendered  slippery  by  the 
wet  and  unsteadfast  by  the  wind,  was  eminendy  dair<' 
gotius.  To  maintain  my  hold  in  passing,  in  defiance 
of  the  whitlwind,  required  tbe  most  Vigorous  exertiona 
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For  this  eiidy  it  was  necessary  to  discommode  myself 
of  my  cloak,  and  of  the  volume  which  I  carried  in  the 
pocket  of  my  coat. 

''Just  as  I  had  disposed  of  these  encumbrances,  and 
had  risen  from  my  seat,  my  attention  was  again  called 
to  tlK  opposite  steep  by  the  most  tmwelcome  object 
that  at  this  time  could  possibly  occur.  Something  was 
perceived  moving  among  the  bushes  and  rocks,  which, 
for  a  time,  I  hoped  was  nothing  more  than  a  raccoon 
or  opossum,  but  which  (Mrescntljr  appeared  to  be  a  pan- 
ther. His  gray  coat,  extended  daws,  iiery  eyes,  and 
a  cry  which  he  at  that  moment  uttered,  and  ifi4iich, 
by  its  resemblance  to  the  human  voice,  is  peculiarly 
terrific,  denoted  him  to  be  the  most  ferocious  and 
untamable  of  that  detested  race.  The  industry  of 
our  hunters  has  nearly  banished  animals  of  i^ey  from 
these  precincts.  The  fastnesses  of  Norwalk,  however, 
could  not  but  afibrd  refuge  to  some  of  them.  Of  late 
I  had  met  them  so  rarely  that  my  fears  were  seldom 
alive,  aund  I  trod  without  caution  the  ruggedest  and 
most  solitary  haimts.  Stitt,  however,  I  had  seldom 
beai  unfurnished  in  my  ramUes  with  the  means  of 
d^ence. 

•*Tte  unfrequency  with  whidi  I  had  lately  en- 
countered  this  foe,  and  the  encumbrance  of  provisicm, 
made  me  neglect,  on  this  occasion,  to  bring  with 
me  my  usual  arms.  The  beast  that  was  now  before 
me,  when  stimulated  by  hunger,  was  accustomed  to 
assail  whatever  could  provide  him  with  a  banquet  of 
blood.  He  would  set  upon  the  man  and  tl^  deer 
with  equal  and  irresistible  ferocity.  His  sagacity  was 
equal  to  his  strength,  and  he  seemed  able  to  dis- 
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cover  when  his  antagonist  was  anned  and  pn^)ared  for 
defence. 

"My  past  experience  enabled  roe  to  estimate  the 
full  extent  of  my  danger.  He  sat  on  the  brow  of  the 
steep,  eying  the  bridge,  and  apparently  deliberating 
whether  he  should  cross  it.  It  was  probable  that  he 
had  scented  my  footsteps  thus  far,  and,  should  he  pass 
over,  his  vigilance  could  scarcely^  fail  of  detecting  my 
asylum. 

''Should  he  retain  his  present  station,  my  danger 
was  scarcely  lessened*  To  pass  over  in  the  face  of  a 
famished  tiger  was  only  to  ru.ch  upon  my  fete.  The 
falling  of  the  trunk,  which  had  latdy  been  so  anxiously 
deprecated,  was  now  with  no  less  solicitude  desired. 
Every  new  gust  I  hoped  would  tear  asunder  its  remain* 
ing  bands,  and,  by  cutting  oif  all  communication  be- 
tween the  opposite  steeps,  place  me  in  security.  My 
hopes,  however,  were  destined  to  be  frustrated;  The 
fibres  of  the  prostrate  tree  were  obstinately  tenabious 
of  their  hold,  and  preisently  the  animal  scrambled 
down  the  rock  and  proceeded  to  cross  it. 

"Of  all  kinds  of  death,  that  which  now  menaced 
me  was  the  most  abhorred.  To  die  by  disease,  or  by 
the  hand  of  a  fellow-creature,  was  propitious  and  le- 
nient in  comparison  with  being  rent  to  pieces  by  the 
fangs  of  this  savage.  To  perish  in  this  obscure  retreat 
by  means  so  impervious  to  the  anxious  curiosity  of  my 
friends,  to  lose  my  portion  of  existence  by  so  untoward 
and  igiioble  a  destiny,  was  insupportable.  I  bitterly 
deplored  my  rashness  in  coming  hither  unprovided  for 
an  encounter  like  this.     . 

"The  evil  of  my  present  circumstances  consisted 
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chiefly  in  suspense.  My  death  wa«  unavoidable,  but 
my  imagination  had  leisure  to  torment  itself  by  axitici- 
patioas.  One  foot  of  the  savage  was  slowly  and  cau* 
lioosly  moved  after  the  otlier.  He  struck  his  claws  so 
deeply  into  the  baxk  that  they  were  with  difficulty  with- 
drawn. At  length  he  leaped  upon  the  ground.  We 
were  now  separated  by  an  interval  of  scarcely  eight 
feet.  To  leave  the  spot  where  I  crouched  was  impos- 
^blci  Behind  and  beside  me  the  cliff  rose  perpen- 
dicttlarly,  and  before  me  was  this  grim  and  terrible 
visage.  I  shrunk  still  closer  to  the  ground,  and  closed 
my  eyes. 

**  From  this  pause  of  horror  I  was  aroused  by  the 
noise  occasioned  by  a  second  spring  of  the  animaU 
He  leaped  into  the  pit  in  which  I  had  so  deeply  re- 
gretted that  I  had  not  taken  refuge  and  disappeared, 
My  r^cue  was  so  sudden,  and  so  much  beyond  my 
belief  or  my  hope,  that  I  doubted  for  a  momeni 
whether  my  senses  did  not  deceive  me.  This  oppor- 
tunity of  escape  was  not  to  be  neglected.  I  left  my 
place  and  scrambled  over  the  trunk  with  a  precipita- 
tion which  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal.  The  tree 
groaned  and  shook  under  me,  the  wind  blew  with 
unexampled  violence,  and  I  had  scarcely  reached  the 
opposite  steep  when  the  roots  were  severed  from  the 
rock,  and  the  whple  fell  thundering  to  the  bottom  of 
the  chasm. 

**  My  trepidations  were  not  speedily  quieted.  J 
looked  back  with  wonder  on  my  hairbreadth  escape, 
and  on  that  singular  concurrence  of  events  which  had 
placed  me  in  so  short  a  period  in  absolute  security. 
Had  the  trunk  fallen  a  moment  earlier,  I  should  hav^ 
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been  imprisoned  on  the  hill  or  thrown  headlong.  Had 
its  fall  been  delayed  another  moment,  I  should  have 
been  pursued  ;  for  the  beast  now  issued  from  his  den, 
and  testified  his  surprise  and  disappointment  by  tokens 
the  sight  of  which  made  my  blood  run  cold. 

*'  He  saw  me,  and  hastened  to  the  verge  of  the 
chasm.  He  squatted  on  his  hind  legs,  and  assumed 
the  attitude  of  one  preparing  to  leap.  My  conster- 
nation was  excited  afresh  by  these  appearances;  It 
seemed  at  first  as  if  the  rift  was  too  wide  for  any  power 
of  muscles  to  carry  him  in  safety  over;  but  I  knew 
the  unparalleled  agility  of  this  animal,  and  that  his 
experience  had  made  him  a  better  judge  of  the  practi- 
cability of  this  exploit  than  I  was. 

''  Still,  there  was  hope  that  he  would  relinquish  this 
design  as  desperate*  This  hope  was  quickly  at  an  end. 
He  sprung,  and  his  fore  legs  touched  the  verge  of  the 
rock  on  which  I  stood.  In  spite  of  vehement  exertions, 
however,  the  surface  was  too  smooth  and  too  hard  to 
allow  him  to  make  good  his  hold.  He  fell,  and  a 
piercing  cry  uttered  below  showed  that  nothing  had 
obstructed  his  descent  to  the  bottom." 

The  subsequent  narrative  leads  the  hero  through  a 
variety  of  romantic  adventures,  especially  with  the 
savages,  with  whom  he  has  several  desperate  rencoun- 
ters and  critical  escapes.  The  track  of  adventure, 
indeed,  strikes  into  the  same  wild  solitudes  of  the 
forest  that  have  since  been  so  frequently  travelled  over 
by  our  ingenious  countryman  Cooper.  The  light  in 
which  the  character  of  the  North  American  Indian  has 
been  exhibited  by  the  two  writers  has  little  resemblance. 
Brown's  sketches,  it  is  true,  are  few  and  faint.     As  iaj 
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ts  they  go,  however,  they  are  confined  to  such  views 
as  are  most  conformable  to  the  popular  conceptions, 
bringing  into  full  relief  the  rude  and  uncouth  linea- 
ments of  the  Indian  character,  its  cunning,  cruelty, 
and  unmitigated  ferocity,  with  no  intimations  of  a 
more  generous  nature.  Cooper,  on  the  othei  hand, 
discards  all  the  coarser  elements  of  savage  life,  re- 
serving those  only  of  a  picturesque  and  romantic  cast, 
and  elevating  the  souls  of  his  warriors  by  such  senti- 
ments of  courtesy,  high-toned  gallantry,  and  passionate 
tenderness  as  belong  to  the  riper  period  of  civilization. 
Thus  idealized,  the  portrait,  if  not  strictly  that  of  the 
fierce  and  untamed  son  of  the  forest,  is  at  least  suffi- 
ciently true  for  poetical  purposes.  Cooper  is  indeed 
a  poet.  His  descriptions  of  inanimate  nature,  no  less 
than  of  savage  man,  are  instinct  with  the  breath  of 
poetry.  Witness  his  infinitely  various  pictures  of  the 
ocean,  or,  still  more,  of  the  beautiful  spirit  that  rides 
upon  its  bosom,  the  gallant  ship,  which  under  his 
touches  becomes  an  animated  thing,  inspired  by  a 
living  soul ;  reminding  us  of  the  beautiful  superstition 
of  the  simple-hearted  natives,  who  fancied  the  bark  of 
Columbus  some  celestial  visitant,  descending  on  his 
broad  pinions  from  the  skies. 

Brown  is  far  less  of  a  colorist.  He  deals  less  in 
external  nature,  but  searches  the  depths  of  the  soul. 
He  may  be  rather  called  a  philosophical  than  a  poetical 
writer;  for,  though  he  has  that  intensity  of  feeling 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  distinguishing  attributes 
of  the  latter,  yet  in  his  most  tumultuous  bursts  of 
passion  we  frequently  find  him  pausing  to  analyze  and 
coolly  speculate  on  the  elements  which  have  raised  it 
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Hub  intrusion,  indeed,  of  reason,  la  imsonfrridit  ial« 
scenes  of  the  greater  interest  and  emotion,  b«^  «Qine^ 
times  the  unhappy  effect  of  chilling  them  altogether* 

In  1600  Brown  published  the  second  part  of  bis 
Arthur  Mervyn^  whose  occasional  di$plays  of  energy 
and  pathos  by  no  me»is  compeostite  the  violent  dido* 
cations  and  general  improbabilities  of  the  narrative. 
Our  author  was  kd  into  these  defects  by  the  unpardon- 
able precipitancy  of  his  composition*  Three  pf  bis 
romances  w<^re  thrown  off  in  the  course  of  one  year. 
These  were  written  with  the  printer's  devil  literaUy  at 
his  elbow,  one  being  begun  before  another  was  com- 
pleted, and  all  of  them  before  a  r^[ular>  well-digested 
plan  was  devised  for  their  execution. 

The  consequences  of  this  curious  style  of  doing 
business  are  such  as  might  have  been  predicted.  The 
incidents  are  strung  together  with  about  as  little  coO' 
nection  as  the  rhymes  in  "The  House  that  Jack 
built;"  and  the  whole  reminds  us  of  some  bizarrer 
antiquated  edifice,  odiibiting  a  do^en  styles  of  archie 
tecture,  according  to  the  caiM'ice  or  convenience  of  its 
successive  owners. 

The  reader  is  ever  at  a  loss  for  a  clue  to  guide  him 
through  the  labyrinth  of  strange,  incongruous  incident. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  great  object  of  the  author  was 
to  keep  alive  the  state  of  suspense,  on  the  player's 
principle,  in  **The  Rehearsal,"  that  "on  the  stage  it 
is  best  to  keep  the  audience  in  suspense;  for  to  guess 
presently  at  the  plot  or  the  sense  tires  them  at  the  end 
of  the  first  act.  Now,  here  every  line  surprises  you, 
and  brings  in  new  matter !"  Perhaps,  however,  all  this 
proceeds  less  from  calculation  than  from  the  embarrass 
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ment  which  the  novelist  £eels  in  attempting  a  solution 
of  his  own  riddles^  and  which  leads  him  to  put  ofT  tht 
reader,  by  multiplying  incident  after  incident,  until  at 
length,  entangled  in  the  complicated  snarl  of  his  own 
intrigue,  he  is  finally  obliged,  when  the  tm\  hour 
aErrives>  to  cut  the  knot  which  he  cannot!  unravel. 
Thei^  is  no  other  way  by  which  we  can  account  for 
the  toced  and  violent  dinotUfmnis  which  bring  up  so 
many  of  Brown's  fictions.  Voltaire  has  remarked, 
somewhere  in  hte  Comm^Eitaries  on  Comeille,  that 
"  an  author  may  write  with  the  rapidity  of  genius,  but 
should  correct  with  scrupilous  deliberation.**  Our 
author  seems  to  have  thought  it  sufficient  to  comply 
with  the  first  half  of  the  maxim. 

In  tSoi  Brown  published  his  novel  of  CUara  Howard^ 
and  in  1804  dosed  the  >eHe»,  with: /ii^^.Tbj^y  firit 
printed  in  England.  Tiieif  ate  compcfsed  in  a  more 
subdued  tone,  discarding  thos^  ^ailiing '-(iMreternatural 
iixidents  of  which  he'  IkuI  ma^e  such  fi^  msein  his 
former  ictions.  In  the  jpreftice  to  his  tot  ro9umce> 
''Wielond,'*  he  remarks,  in  aJlfi»on  to  the  mystery 
on  which  the  story  is  made  to  depend,  that  ^Mt  is  a 
fiufiftcient  vindication  of  the  writer  if  history  iumislMS 
one  parallel  fiaot*'  But  the  French  critic,  wiio  tells  us 
le  vrtd  pent  quHqa^fis  n'Hre  fas  vraisemblahle^  has, 
with  mor»  judgment,  condemned  this  vicious  recw- 
roice  to  extravagant  and  improbable  incident.  Truth 
cannot  always  be  pleaded  in  vindication  of  the  author 
of  a  fiction  any  RKM?e  than  of  a  libel.  Brown  seems  to 
have  subsequently  come  into  the  same  opinion;  for, 
in  a  letter  addtiessed  to  his  brother  James>  after  the 
poblication  of  << Edgar  Huntly,'*  he  observes^  "Your 
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remarks  upon  the  gloominess  and  out-of-nature  inci- 
dents of  *Huntly,'  if  they  be  not  just  in  their  full 
extent,  are  doubtless  such  as  most  readers  will  make, 
which  alone  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  dropping  the 
doleful  tone  and  assuming  a  cheerful  one,  or,  at  least, 
substitutiilg  moral. causes  and  daily  incidents  in  place 
of  the  prodigious  or  the  singular.  I  shall  not  fall 
hereafter  into  that  strain."  The  two  last  novels  of 
our  author,  however,  although  purified  from  the  more 
glaring  defects  of  the  preceding,  were  so  inferior  in 
their  general  power  and  originality  of  conception  that 
they  never  rose  to  the  same  level  in  public  favor. 

In  the  year  1801  Brown  returned  to  his  native  city, 
Philadelphia,  where  he  established  his  residence  in  the 
family  of  his  brother.  Here  he  continued,  steadily 
pursuing  his  literary  avocations,  and  in  1803  under- 
took the  conduct  of  a  periodical,  entitled  The  Literary 
Magazine  and  American  Register.  A  great  change 
had  taken  place  in  his  opinions  on  more  than  one 
important  topic  connected  with  human  life  and  hap- 
piness, and,  indeed,  in  his  general  tone  of  thinking, 
since  abandoning  his  professional  career.  Brighter 
prospects,  no  doubt,  suggested  to  him  more  cheerfd 
considerations.  Instead  of  a  mere  dreamer  in  the 
world  of  fancy,  he  had  now  become  a  practical  man : 
larger  experience  and  deeper  meditation  had  shown 
him  the  emptiness  of  his  Utopian  theories;  and,  though 
his  sensibilities  were  as  ardent  and  as  easily  enlisted  as 
ever  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  his  schemes  of  ameliora* 
tion  were  built  upon,  not  against,  the  existing  institu* 
tions  of  society.  The  enunciation  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  periodical  above  alluded  to  was  to  be  con 
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ducted  is  so  honorable  every  way  to  his  heart  and  his 
understanding  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  making  a 
brief  extract  from  it : 

"  In  an  age  like  this,  when  the  foundations  of  re- 
ligion and  morality  have  been  so  boldly  attacked,  it 
seems  necessary,  in  announcing  a  work  of  this  nature, 
to  be  particularly  explicit  as  to  the  path  which  the 
editor  means  to  pursue.  He  therefore  avows  himself 
to  be,  without  equivocation  or  reserve,  the  ardent 
friend  and  the  willing  champion  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. Christian  piety  he  reveres  as  the  highest  ex- 
cellence of  human  beings ;  and  the  amplest  reward  he 
can  seek  for  his  labor  is  the  consciousness  of  having  in 
some  degree,  however  inconsiderable,  contributed  to 
recommend  the  practice  of  religious  duties.  As  in  the 
conduct  of  this  work  a  supreme  regard  will  be  paid  to 
the  interests  of  religion  and  morality,  he  will  scrupu- 
lously guard  against  all  that  dishonors  and  impairs 
that  principle.  Every  thing  that  savors  of  indelicacy 
or  licentiousness  will  be  rigorously  proscribed.  His 
poetical  pieces  may  be  dull,  but  they  shall  at  least  be 
free  from  voluptuousness  or  sensuality;  and  his  prose, 
whether  seconded  or  not  by  genius  and  knowledge, 
shall  scrupulously  aim  at  the  promotion  of  public  and 
private  virtue." 

During  his  abode  in  New  York  our  author  had 
formed  an  attachment  to  an  amiable  and  accomplished 
young  lady.  Miss  Elizabeth  Linn,  daughter  of  the  ex- 
cellent and  highly-gifted  Presbyterian  divine.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Linn,  of  that  city.  Their  mutual  attachment,  in 
which  the  impulses  of  the  heart  were  sanctioned  by  the 
tmderstanding,  was  followed  by  their  marriage  in  No* 
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member,  1804,  after  which  he  never  again  removed  hfa 
residence  from  Philadelphia. 

With  the  additional  responsibiliti^es  of  his  new  stA* 
tion,  he  pursued  his  literary  labors  with  increased  dili- 
gence. He  projected  the  plan  of  an  Annual  Register ^ 
the  first  work  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  and  in  1806 
edited  the  first  volume  of  the  publication,  which  was 
undertaken  at  the  risk  of  an  eminent  bookseller  of 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  Conrad,  who  had  engaged  his  edi- 
torial labors  in  the  conduct  of  the  former  Magazine, 
begun  in  1803.  When  it  is  considered  that  both  these 
periodicals  were  placed  under  the  superintendence  of 
one  individual,  and  that  he  bestowed  sufch  indefeti- 
gable  attention  on  them  that  they  were  not  only  pre- 
pared, but  a  large  portion  actually  executed,  by  his 
own  hands,  we  shall  form  no  mean  opinion  of  the 
extent  and  variety  of  his  stores  of  information  and  his 
facility  in  applying  them.  Both  works  are  replete  with 
evidences  of  the  taste  and  erudition  of  their  editor,  em- 
bracing a  wide  range  of  miscellaneous  articles,  essays, 
literary  criticism,  and  scientific  researches.  The  his- 
torical portion  of  "The  Register'*  in  particular,  corns 
prehending,  in  addition  to  the  political  anhafe  of  the 
principal  states  of  Europe  and  of  our  owti  country,  an 
elaborate  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  organization  of 
our  domestic  institutions,  displays  a  discrimination  in 
the  selection  of  incidents,  and  a  good  faith  and  candor 
iti  the  mode  of  discussing  them,  that  entitle  it  to  great 
authority  as  a  record  of  contemporary  transactions. 
Eight  volumes  were  published  of  the  first*mentioned 
periodical,  and  the  latter  was  continued  under  his  df 
rection  till  the  end  of  the  fifth  volume,  1809. 
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III  addition  to  these  regular  atid,  as  they  may  be 
called,  professional  labors,  he  indulged  his  prolific  pen 
in  yarious  speculations,  both  of  a  literary  and  political 
character,  many  of  which  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the 
"Portfolio."  Among  other  occasional  productions, 
#e  may  notice  a  beautiful  biographical  sketi^h  of  hi^ 
wife's  brother.  Dr.  J.  B.  Linn,  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian cliarch  in  Philadelphia,  whose  lamented  death 
occurred  in  the  year  succeeding  Brown's  marris^. 
We  must  not  leate  out  of  the  account  three  daborate 
and  extended  patnphlets,  published  between  1803  and 
1809,  on  political  topics  of  deep  interest  to  the  com* 
mnnity  at  that  tkne.  The  first  of  these,  on  the  cessioil 
of  Louisiana  to  the  French,  soon  went  into  a  second 
edition.  TTiey  all:  excited  general  attention  at  the 
tiffle  of  thcii^  appearance  by  the  novehy  of  their  argu-^ 
ttients,  the  variety  and  copiousness  of  their  informa* 
tion,  the  liberality  of  their  views,  the  independence, 
80  rare  at  that  day,  of  fbreign  prejudices,  the  exemp>* 
tion,  stiH  rarer,  from  the  bitterness  of  party  spirit, 
and,  lastly,  the  lofie  of  loyal  and  heartfelt  patriotism 
—a  patriotism  without  cant— with  which  the  author 
dwells  on  the  expanding  glory  and  prosperity  of  his 
eountrf  in  a  strain  of  prophecy  that  it  is  our  boa^  has 
now  become  history* 

Thus  occupied,  Brown's  situation  seemed  now  to 
sffbrd  him  all  the  mean»  for  happiness  attainable  in 
this  life.  Hk  own  labors  secured  to  him  an  honor- 
able independence  and  a  high  reputation,  which,  to 
ft  n^nd  devoted  ^  professional  or  other  intdlectuia 
parstrits>  is  usually  of  far  higher  estimation  than  gain^ 
Found  his  own  Uteside  he  found  ample  scope  for  the 
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exercise  of  his  affectionate  sensibilities,  while  the  tran- 
quil pleasures  of  domestic  life  proved  the  best  possible 
relaxation  for  a  mind  wearied  by  severe  intellectual 
effort.  His  grateful  heart  was  deeply  sensible  to  the 
extent  of  his  blessings ;  and  in  more  than  one  letter 
he  indulges  in  a  vein  of  reflection  which  shows  that 
his  only  solicitude  was  from  the  fear  of  their  insta* 
bility.  His  own  health  furnished  too  well-grounded 
cause  for  such  apprehensions. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  he  set  out  in  life  with 
a  feeble  constitution.  His  sedentary  habits  and  in- 
tense application  had  not,  as  it  may  well  be  believed, 
contributed  to  repair  the  defects  of  Nature.  He  had 
for  some  time  shown  a  disposition  to  pulmonary  com- 
plaints, and  had  raised  blood  more  than  once,  which  he 
in  vain  endeavored  to  persuade  himself  did  not  proceed 
from  the  lungs.  As  the  real  character  of  the  disease 
disclosed  itself  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  his 
anxious  friends  would  have  persuaded  him  to  cross  the 
water  in  the  hope  of  re-establishing  his  health  by  a 
seasonable  change  of  climate.  But  Brown  could  not 
endure  the  thoughts  of  so  long  a  separation  from  his 
beloved  family,  and  he  trusted  to  the  effect  of  a  tem- 
porary abstinence  from  business,  and  of  one  of  those 
excursions  into  the  country  by  which  he  had  so  often 
recruited  his  health  and  spirits. 

In  the  summer  of  1809  he  made  a  tour  into  New 
Jersey  and  New  York.  A  letter  addressed  to  one  of 
his  family  from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  during  this 
journey,  exhibits  in  melancholy  colors  how  large  a 
portion  of  his  life  had  been  clouded  by  disease,  which 
Qow,  indeed,  was  too  oppressive  to  admit  of  any  other 
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alleviation  than  what  he  could  find  in  the  bosom  of  his 
own  family. 

"  My  dearest  Mary, — ^Instead  of  wandering  about 
and  viewing  more  nearly  a  place  that  affords  very 
pleasing  landscapes,  here  am  I,  hovering  over  the 
images  of  wife,  children,  and  sisters.  I  want  to  write 
to  you  and  home;  and,  though  unable  to  procure 
paper  enough  to  form  a  letter,  I  cannot  help  saying 
something  even  on  this  scrap. 

^'  I  am  mortified  to  think  how  incurious  and  inact- 
ive a  mind  has  fallen  to  my  lot.  I  left  home  with 
reluctance.  If  I  had  not  brought  a  beloved  part  of  my 
home  along  with  me,  I  should  probably  have  not  left  it 
at  all.  At  a  distance  from  home,  my  enjoyments,  my 
affections,  are  beside  you.  If  swayed  by  mere  inclinar 
tion,  I  should  not  be  out  of  your  company  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  between  my  parting  and  returning  hour ; 
but  I  have  some  mercy  on  you  and  Susan,  and  a  due 
conviction  of  my  want  of  power  to  beguile  yoiu*  vacant 
hour  with  amusement  or  improve  it  by  instruction. 
Even  if  I  were  ever  so  well,  and  if  my  spirits  did  not 
continually  hover  on  the  brink  of  dejection,  my  talk 
could  only  make  you  yawn ;  as  things  are,  my  company 
can  only  tend  to  create  a  gap  indeed. 

'^When  have  I  known  that  lightness  and  vivacity 
of  mind  which  the  divine  flow  of  health,  even  in 
calamity,  produces  in  some  men,  and  would  produce 
in  me,  no  doubt,--at  least,  when  not  soured  by  misfor- 
tune? Never;  scarcely  ever;  not  longer  than  half  an 
hour  at  a  time  since  I  have  called  myself  man,  and  not 
a  moment  since  I  left  you." 
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Finding  these  brief  excursions  productive  of  no  salu 
tary  change  in  his  health,  he  at  length  complied  with 
the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  and  determined  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  voyt^e  to  Europe  in  the  following  spring. 
That  spring  he  was  doomed  never  to  behold.  Abotrt 
the  middle  of  November  he  was  taken  with  a  violent 
pain  in  his  left  side,  for  which  he  was  bled.  Prom  that 
time  forward  he  was  confined  to  his  chamber.  His 
malady  was  not  attended  with  the  exemption  from 
actual  pain  with  which  Nature  seems  sometimes  willing 
\X3  compensate  the  sufferer  for  the  length  of  its  duration. 
His  sufferings  were  incessant  and  acute  ]  and  they  were 
supported  not  only  without  a  murmur,  but  with  an 
appearance  of  cheerfulness  to  which  the  hearts  of  his 
friends  could  but  ill  respond.  He  met  the  approach 
of  death  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  philosophy.  No 
other  dread  but  that  of  separation  from  those  dear  to 
him  on  earth  had  power  to  disturb  his  tranquillity  for  a 
moment.  But  the  temper  of  his  mind  in  his  last  hours 
is  best  disclosed  in  a  communication  from  that  faithfel 
partner  who  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  support 
him  through  them.  "  He  always  felt  for  others  more 
than  for  himself;  and  the  evidences  of  sorrow  in  those 
around  him,  which  could  not  »t  all  times  be  suppressed, 
appeared  to  affect  him  more  than  his  own  sufferings. 
Whenever  he  spdte  of  the  probability  of  a  fetal  termi- 
nation to  his  disease,  it  was  in  an  indirect  and  covert 
manner,  as-,  *  you  must  do  so  and  so  ^en  I  am  absent,' 
or  *when  1  am  asleep.'  He  surrendered  not  up  one 
faculty  of  his  soul  but  with  his  last  breath.  He  saw 
death  in  every  step  of  his  approach,  and  viewed  him 
as  a  messenger  that  brought  with  him  no  terrors.     He 
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frequently  exf^re^sed  his  re^tgoatioii ;  but  lua  resignii- 
tion  wa$  not  produoed  by  iq>ftthy  oar  pain ;  for,  while 
he  bowed  with  eubmissioti  to  the  Divine  will,  he  fdt 
with  the  keenest  seosibilUy  hia  separation  from  those 
who  made  thi»  world  but  too  dear  to  him.  Toward*  tbf 
last  he  spoke  of  death  without  disguise,  and  appeared 
to  wish  to  prepare  his  friends  for  the  event  which  be 
fdt  to  be  approaching.  A  few  days  previous  to  his 
change,  as  sitting  up  in  the  bed,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on 
the  sky,  and  desired  not  to  be  spoken  to  until  he  first 
spoke.  In  this  position,  and  with  a  serene  counte- 
nance, he  continued  lor.  some  minutes,  and  then  said 
to  his  wife,  '  When  I  daured  you  not  to  speak  to  me,  I 
bad  the  most  transporting  and  sublime  feelings  I  have 
ever  experienced ;  I  wanted  to  enjoy  them,  and  know 
how  long  they  wouh)  last ;'  concluding  with  requestinjg 
her  to  remember  the  circumstance/' 

A  visible  change  took  place  in  him  on  the  morning 
of  the  19th  of  February,  1810,  and  be  caused  his  femily 
to  be  assembled  around  his  bed,  when  he  took  leave  of 
each  one  of  them  in  the  most  tender  and  impressive 
manner.  He  lingered,  however,  a  few  days  longer, 
remaining  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties  to  the 
a«d  of  the  mouth,  when  he  expired  without  a  struggle. 
He  had  reached  the  thirty^ninth  year  of  his  age  the 
month  preceding  his  death-  The  ^mily  which  he  left 
consisted  of  a  wile  and  four  children* 

There  was  nothing  striking  in  Brown's  personal  ap- 
pearance. His  manners,  however,  were  distinguished 
by  a  gentleness  and  unaffected  simplicity  which  ren- 
dered them  extremely  agreeable.  He  possessed  collo- 
quial powers  which  do  not  always  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
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practised  and  ready  writer.  His  rich  and  various  ac- 
quisitions supplied  an  unfailing  fund  for  the  edification 
of  his  hearers.  They  did  not  lead  him,  however,  to 
affect  an  air  of  superiority,  or  to  assume  too  prominent 
a  part  in  the  dialogue,  especially  in  large  or  mixed 
•  company,  where  he  was  rather  disposed  to  be  silent, 
reserving  the  display  of  his  powers  for  the  unrestrained 
intercourse  of  friendship.  He  was  a  stranger  not  only 
to  base  and  malignant  passions,  but  to  the  paltry  jeal- 
ousies which  sometimes  sour  the  intercourse  of  men  of 
letters.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  ever  prompt  to  do 
ample  justice  to  the  merits  of  others.  His  heart  was 
warm  with  the  feeling  of  universal  benevolence.  Too 
sanguine  and  romantic  views  had  exposed  him  to  some 
miscalculations  and  consequent  disappointments  in 
youth,  from  which,  however,  he  was  subsequently  re- 
trieved by  the  strength  of  his  understanding,  which, 
combining  with  what  may  be  called  his  natural  eleva- 
tion of  soul,  enabled  him  to  settle  the  soundest  prin- 
ciples for  the  regulation  of  his  opinions  and  conduct 
in  after-life.  His  reading  was  careless  and  desultory, 
but  his  appetite  was  voracious;  and  the  great  amount 
of  miscellaneous  information  which  he  thus  amassed 
was  all  demanded  to  supply  the  outpourings  of  his 
mind  in  a  thousand  channels  of  entertainment  and 
instruction.  His  unwearied  application  is  attested  by 
the  large  amount  of  his  works,  large  even  for  the 
present  day,  when  mind  seems  to  have  caught  the 
accelerated  movement  so  generally  given  to  the  opera- 
tions of  machinery.  The  whole  number  of  Brown's 
printed  works,  comprehending  his  editorial  as  well  as 
original  productions,  to  the  former  of  which  his  own 
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pen  contributed  a  very  disproportionate  share,  is  not 
less  than  four-and-twenty  printed  volumes,  not  to 
mention  various  pamphlets,  anonymous  contributions 
to  divers  periodicals,  as  well  as  more  than  one  com- 
pilation of  laborious  research  which  he  left  unfinished 
at  his  death. 

Of  this  vast  amount  of  matter,  produced  within  the 
brief  compass  of  little  more  than  ten  years,  that  por- 
tion on  which  his  fame  as  an  author  must  permanently 
rest  is  his  novels.  We  have  already  entered  too  mi- 
nutely into  the  merits  of  these  productions  to  require 
any  thing  farther  than  a  few  general  observations. 
They  may  probably  claim  to  be  regarded  as  having 
first  opened  the  way  to  the  successful  cultivation  of 
romantic  fiction  in  this  country.  Great  doubts  were 
long  entertained  of  our  capabilities  for  immediate  suc- 
cess in  this  department.  We  had  none  of  the  buoyant, 
stirring  associations  of  a  romantic  age;  none  of  the 
chivalrous  pageantry,  the  feudal  and  border  story,  or 
Robin  Hood  adventure;  none  of  the  dim,  shadowy 
superstitions,  and  the  traditional  legends,  which  had 
gathered  like  moss  round  every  stone,  hill,  and  valley 
of  the  olden  countries.  Every  thing  here  wore  a 
spick-and-span  new  aspect,  and  lay  in  the  broad, 
garish  sunshine  of  every-day  life.  We  had  none  of  the 
picturesque  varieties  of  situation  or  costume;  every 
thing  lay  on  the  same  dull,  prosaic  level :  in  short,  we 
had  none  of  the  most  obvious  elements  of  poetry:  at 
least  so  it  appeared  to  the  vulgar  eye.  It  required  the 
eye  of  genius  to  detect  the  rich  stores  of  romantic  and 
poetic  interest  that  lay  beneath  the  crust  of  society. 
Brown  was  aware  of  the  capabilities  of  our  country, 
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4Xid  the  poverty  of  tbie  results  be  wa3  less  mclio^  to 
impute  to  the  soil  thaa  to  tlw  cultWation  of  it:  *t  least 
this  would  appear  iiom  soioe  remarks  dropped  in  his 
correspondence  in  1 794,  several  years  before  he  broke 
ground  in  this  fieid  himself,  ''It  used  to  be  a  favorite 
maxim  with  me,  that  the  genius  of  a  poet  should  be 
sacred  to  the  glory  of  his  country.  How  far  this  rule 
can  be  reduced  to  practice  by  aa  American  bard,  how 
fer  he  can  prudently  observe  it,  and  urtiat  success  has 
crowoed  the  efforts  of  those  who,  in  their  coroposi^ 
tions,  have  shown  that  they  have  not  been  unmindful 
of  it,  is  perhaps  not  worth  the  inquiry, 

"  Does  it  not  appear  to  you  that  to  give  poetry  n 
popular  currency  and  universal  reputation  a  particular 
cast  of  manners  «id  state  of  civilisation  is  necessary? 
I  have  sometimes  thought  so;  but  perhaps  it  is  an 
error,  and  the  want  of  popular  poems  argues  only  the 
demerit  of  those  who  have  already  written,  or  some 
defect  in  their  works,  which  unfits  them  for  ^y^xy  taste 
or  understanding.** 

The  success  of  our  author's  experiment,  which  was 
entirely  devoted  to  American  subjects,  fully  established 
the  soundness  of  his  opinions,  which  have  been  abun- 
dantly confirmed  by  the  prolific  pens  of  Irving,  Cooper, 
Sedgwick,  and  other  accomplished  writers,  who  in  their 
diversified  sketches  of  national  character  and  scenery 
have  shown  the  fidl  papadty  of  our  country  for  all  the 
purposes  of  fiction.  Brown  does  not  direct  himself^ 
like  them,  to  the  illustration  of  social  life  and  charac- 
ter. He  is  little  occupied  with  the  exterior  forms  of 
society.  He  works  in  the  depths  of  the  heart,  dwelling 
less  on  human  action  than  the  sources  of  it.    He  hm 
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b^n  said  to  have  formed  Mnts^  on  Crodwim  fb- 
deedy  be  i^nly  avowed  his  admil^attoa  of  lliat  otu*- 
neat  imter,  and  has  certainly  ki  MMkie  respeots  ado9)ted 
his  mo^  of  operatloA^  stodyifig  chaitacler  w}th  a  philo* 
sopftilc  rathet  than  a  poetic  ey^.  But  ther^  is  iK>  -sehrile 
iiitttation  in  all  thfis.  He  has  borrowed  the  saihe  torcb^ 
indeedy  to  read  the  page  of  hutnah  nMtire,  but  the  le^ 
son  he  derives  from  it  is  totally  difiefent.  His  great 
object  seems  to  be  to  exhibit  the  s<>ul  m  scenes  of 
ezbraordtn£»:y  intiei^st*  For  this  pm^ose^  ^tril^f^  and 
perilous  sitvatibtis  are  devised,  or  circumstanoeB  of 
sd*otig  moral  excitements  a  trdubkd  oonscieiHoe,  par- 
tial gleams  of  insamty,  or  boctifigs  of  ithiigiDiary  evil^ 
whids  haunt  the  soul  and  fbroe  it  imto  aU  the  agonies 
of  terror.  In  the  midM  t>f  the  feaffui  strife,  we  ai*^ 
coolly  invited  to  investigate  its  causes  and  all  the  va« 
rious  phenomena  which  attend  it ;  evety  contingency, 
probability,  «a^,  possibility,  however  remote  is  dis-* 
cussed  «nd  nicely  balancediL  The  heat  of  the  reader 
is  seen  to  evaporate  in  this  ooki-blooded  disscicttcM^ 
in  which  our  author  sdems  to  rival  Butler's  hett),  who, 

"  Profoundly  skilled  in  analytic* 
Cotild  distinguish  ahd  divide 
A  fa^ 'f#lxt  ^c^m  and  tiOttfhWest  «kie." 

We  are  constantly  stiuck  with  the  strange  contrast  ot 
over-passron  and  over-reasoning*  But  perhaps,  after 
all,  these  defects  could  not  be  pruned  away  from 
Brown's  composition  without  detriment  to  hts  peeuliac 
excellences.  Si  turn  errdsset^  focerat  ille  minus.  If 
so^  we  may  willingly  pardon  the  one  for  the  aal^e  of 
the  other. 

c  5 


so 
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We  cannot  close  without  adverting  to  our  author's 
style.  He  bestowed  great  pains  on  the  formation  of 
it,  but,  in  our  opinion,  without  great  success,  at  least 
in  his  novels.  It  has  an  elaborate,  factitious  air,  con- 
trasting singularly  with  the  general  simplicity  of  his 
taste  and  the  careless  rapidity  of  his  composition. 
We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  works  of  imagination  may 
bear  a  higher  flush  of  color,  a  poetical  varnish,  in 
short,  that  must  be  refused  to  graver  and  more  studied 
narrative.  No  writer  has  been  so  felicitous  in  reach- 
ing the  exact  point  of  good  taste  in  this  particular  as 
Scott,  who  on  a  groundwork  of  prose  may  be  said  to 
have  enabled  his  readers  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of 
poetry.  More  than  one  author,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
Florian,  in  French,  for  example,  and  Lady  Morgan, 
in  English,  in  their  attempts  to  reach  this  middle  re- 
gion, are  eternally  fluttering  on  the  wing  of  sentiment, 
equally  rAnoved  from  good  prose  and  good  poetry. 

Brown,  perhaps  willing  to  avoid  this  extreme,  has 
fallen  into  the  opposite  one,  forcing  his  style  into  un- 
natural vigor  and  condensation.  Unusual  and  pedantic 
epithets,  and  elliptical  forms  of  expression,  in  perpet- 
ual violation  of  idiom,  are  resorted  to  at  the  expense 
of  simplicity  and  nature.  He  seems  averse  to  telling 
simple  things  in  a  simple  way.  Thus,  for  example,  we 
have  such  expressions  as  these:  "I  wzs  fraught  with 
the  persuasion  ^^X.  my  life  was  endangered.**  "The 
outer  door  was  ajiar.  I  shut  it  with  trembling  eager- 
ness, and  drew  every  bolt  that  appended  to  it.'*  *'  His 
brain  seemed  to  swell  beyond  its  continent,**  "I 
waited  till  their  slow  and  hoarser  inspirations  showed 
them  to  be  both  asleep.    Just  then,  on  changing  my 
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position,  my  head  struck  against  some  things  which 
depended  from  the  ceiling  of  the  closet."  "It  waa 
still  darky  but  my  sleep  was  at  an  end,  and,  by  a  com- 
mon apparatus  (tinder-box?)  that  lay  beside  my  bed, 
I  could  instantly  produce  a  light."  "On  recover- 
ing from  deliquium,  you  found  it  where  it  had  been 
dropped."  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples 
which  we  should  not  have  adverted  to  at  all  had  not 
our  opinions  in  this  matter  been  at  variance  with  those 
of  more  than  one  respectable  critic.  This  sort  of 
language  is  no  doubt  in  very  bad  taste.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  however,  that  although  these  defects  are  suffi- 
ciently general  to  give  a  coloring  to  the  whole  of  his 
composition,'  yet  his  works  afford  many  passages  of 
undeniable  eloquence  and  rhetorical  beauty.  It  must 
be  remembered,  too,  that  his  novels  were  his  first  pro- 
ductions, thrown  off  with  careless  profusion,  and  ex- 
hibiting many  of  the  defects  of  an  immature  mind, 
which  longer  experience  and  practice  might  have  cor- 
rected. Indeed,  his  later  writings  are  recommended 
by  a  more  correct  and  natural  phraseology,  although  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  graver  topics  to  which  they 
arc  devoted,  if  they  did  not  authorize,  would  at  least 
render  less  conspicuous  any  studied  formality  and 
artifice  of  expression. 

These  verbal  blemishes,  combined  with  defects  al- 
ready alluded  to  in  the  development  of  his  plots,  but 
which  all  relate  to  the  form  rather  than  the /ond  of  his 
subject,  have  made  our  author  less  extensively  popular 
than  his  extraordinary  powers  would  have  entitled  him 
to  be.  His  peculiar  merits,  indeed,  appeal  to  a  higher 
order  of  criticism  than  is  to  be  found  in  ordinary  and 
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saperficial  readers.  like  the  producticMEis  of  Cole* 
ridge  or  Wordsworth,  they  seem  to  rely  on  deepei 
sensibiHties  than  most  men  possess,  and  tax  the  reason^ 
ing  powers  more  severely  than  is  agreeable  to  readers 
who  resort  to  works  of  fiction  only  as  an  epicurean* 
indulgence.  The  number  of  their  admirers  is  there* 
forfe  necessarily  more  limited  than  that  of  writers  of 
less  talent,  who  have  shown  more  tact  in  aGcommo- 
dating  themselves  to  the  tone  of  popular  feeling  or 
prejudice. 

But  we  are  unwilling  to  part,  with  any  thing  like  a 
tone  of  disparagement  lingering  cm  our  lips,  with  the 
amiable  author  to  whom  our  rising  literature  is  imd^ 
such  lai^e  and  various  obligations;  who  first  opened 
a  view  into  the  bouncUess  fields  of  fiction  which  sab- 
sequent  adventurers  have  succe^fully  explored ;  who 
has  furnished  so  much  for  our  instruction  in  the  several 
department  of  history  and  criticism,  and  has  rendered 
still  more  effectual  service  by  kindling  in  the  bosiom  of 
the  youthful  scholar  the  same  gen^ous  love  of  lettenh 
which  glowed  in  his  own;  whose  writings^  in  fine, 
have  uniformly  inculcated  the  pure  and  elevated  mo- 
rality exemplified  in  his  life.  The  only  thing  we 
dan  regret  is  that  a  life  so  useful  should  have  been  so- 
short,  if,  indeed,  that  can  be  considered  short  whioh> 
has  done  86  much  towards  attaining  life's  great  end. 
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ASYLUM   FOR  TJiE  BliND^ 

(July,  i«30.) 

Thehb  is  nothing  in  which  the  fiK¥lei;||)s  surpass  ihe 
snctents  more  coospicttou^ly  .tiiatt  in  their  noUe  pro- 
visions for  the  relief  of  indigence  and  disU^esi.  The 
public  policy  of  the  ancients  seems  to  haxw  en^Hiac^ 
only  whatever  mi^  prooK^  the  aggrandisement  or 
the  direct  prosperity  of  the  state,  and  to  Jai^e  c^j^ 
little  for  those  unfortunate  beings  who,  from  di^9$e 
tOr  incapacity  of  any  kipd,  were  disqualified  (roin  con- 
tributing to  'this.  Bat  the  beneficent  infliience  pf 
Christianity,  combined  with  the  general  tezKl^ncy  pf 
our  social  institotion^,  has  led  to  ^he  r^cc^^utipfi  pf 
rights  in  the  individual  as  saared  as  tho^e  •pf  tte  jQom- 
munity,  and  has  suggested  manifold  ];«pvi$ipf^  for 
personal  coniffort  and  happiness. 

The  spirit  of  benevolence^  -thus  widely,  ?4id  pftep- 
times  judiciously,  exerted,  continued  until  ^  very  r^ecept 
period,  however,  strai^^  insensible  to  the  c|^ijms  of  a 
large  class  of  objects  to  whom  natuce,  and  jv>  n^i^cpn- 
<luct  or  impmdence  of  their  own,*as  Is  too  pften  the 
case  with  the  subjects  of  public  charity,  had  4^i^^ 
some  of  the  most  estimable  &cultie$  pf  ^n^tn*     No 

^  An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blhid. 
Approved  March  ad,  1899. 
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suitable  institutions,  until  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
have  been  provided  for  the  nurture  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  or  the  blind.  Immured  within  hospitals  and 
almshouses,  like  so  many  lunatics  and  incurables,  they 
have  been  delivered  over,  if  they  escaped  the  physical, 
to  all  the  moral  contagion  too  frequently  incident  to 
such  abodes,  and  have  thus  been  involved  in  a  mental 
darkness  far  more  deplorable  than  their  bodily  one. 

This  injudicious  treatment  has  resulted  from  the  erro- 
neous principle  of  viewing  these  unfortunate  beings  as 
an  absolute  burden  on  the  public,  utterly  incapable  of 
contributing  to  their  own  subsistence  or  of  ministering 
in  any  degree  to  their  own  intellectual  wants.  Instead, 
however,  of  being  degraded  by  such  unworthy  views, 
they  should  have  been  regarded  as,  what  in  truth  they 
are,  possessed  of  corporeal  and  mental  capacities  per- 
fectly competent,  under  proper  management,  to  the 
production  of  the  most  useful  results.  If  wisdom  from 
one  entrance  was  quite  shut  out,  other  avenues  for  its 
admission  still  remained  to  be  opened. 

In  order  to  give  effective  aid  to  persons  in  this 
predicament,  it  is  necessary  to  place  ourselves  as  fax  as 
possible  in  their  peculiar  situation,  to  consider  to  what 
faculties  this  insulated  condition  is,  on  the  whole,  most 
favorable,  and  in  what  direction  they  can  be  exercised 
with  the  best  chance  of  success.  Without  such  fore- 
sight, all  our  endeavors  to  aid  them  will  only  put  them 
upon  efforts  above  their  strength,  and  result  in  serious 
mortification. 

The  blind,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men  cut  off,  are 

necessarily  excluded  from  the  busy  theatre  of  human 

^action.    Their  infirmity,  however,  which  consigns  them 
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to  darkness,  and  often  to  solitude,  would  seem  favor- 
able to  contemplative  habits  and  to  the  pursuits  of 
abstract  science  and  pure  speculation.  Undisturbed 
by  external  objects,  the  mind  necessarily  turns  within, 
and  concentrates  its  ideas  on  any  point  of  investiga- 
tion with  greater  intensity  and  perseverance.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing,  therefore,  to  find  persons  setting 
apart  the  silent  hours  of  the  evening  for  the  purpose 
of  composition  or  other  purely  intellectual  exercise, 
Malebranche,  when  he  wished  to  think  intensely,  used 
to  close  his  shutters  in  the  daytime,  excluding  every 
ray  of  light;  and  hence  Democritus  is  said  to  have 
put  out  his  eyes  in  order  that  he  might  philosophize 
the  better, — 2,  story  the  veracity  of  which  Cicero,  who 
relates  it,  is  prudent  enough  not  to  vouch  for. 

Blindness  must  also  be  exceedingly  favoraUe  to 
the  discipline  of  the  memory.  Whoever  has  had  the 
misfortune,  from  any  derangement  of  the  organ,  to 
be  compelled  to  derive  his  knowledge  of  books  less 
from  the  eye  than  the  ear,  will  feel  the  truth  of  this. 
The  difficulty  of  recalling  what  has  once  escaped,  of 
reverting  to  or  dwelling  on  the  passages  read  aloud  by 
another,  compels  the  he^urer  to  give  undivided  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  to  impress  it  more  forcibly  on  hii 
own  mind  by  subsequent  and  methodical  reflection. 
Instances  of  the  cultivation  of  this  faculty  to  an  ex- 
traordinary extent  have  been  witnessed  among  the 
blind,  and  it  has  been  most  advantageously  applied  to 
the  pursuit  of  abstract  science,  especially  mathematics. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  illustrations  of  these  re* 
marks  is  the  well-known  history  of  Saunderson,  who, 
though  deprived  in  his  infancy  not  only  of  sight,  buf 
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of  the  organ  itself,  oontriired  to  become  so  wfiU  ao^ 
quainted  with  the  Greek  tongue  as  to  read  tiie  inforks  of 
the  ancient  mathematictans  in  the.  ocigmaL  He  nadtt 
stich  advances  in  the  higher  depactments  of  tiie  science 
that  he  was  appointed,  *^  thoagh  not  matmculated  ait 
»he  UniverBity/'  to  fill  the  ^^hair  which  a  short  time  pre- 
ens had  been  occupied  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  at  Cam<» 
bridge.  The  lectures  of  this  blind  professor  on  the 
most  abstnise  points  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  and 
eq^ially  on  optics,  naturally  filled  his  audience  with 
admiration  \  and  the  perspicuity  with  whidi  he  com* 
municated  his  ideas  is  said  to  have  beeQ  uqequall^. 
He  \ra«  ena})led,  by  the  fbroe  of  his  memory,  to  per* 
form  many  long  operations  in  arithmetic,  and  to  oai^ry 
in  his  mind  the  most  complex  geom^rical  figures.  As, 
howe¥er,  it  became  necessary  to  supply  the  want  of 
vision  by  some  symbols  which  might  be  sensible  to  the 
touoh,  he  contrived  a  table  in  which  jMns,  whose  value 
was  determined  principally  by  their  relative  position  to 
each  other,  served  him  instead  of  tigores,  while  for  his 
diagrams  he  employed  pegs,  inserted  at  the  requisite 
angles  to  each  other,  representii^g  the  lines  by  threads 
drawn  around  them.  He  was  so  expert  in  the  use  of 
these  materials  that  when  performing  his  cabulations 
he  would  change  the  position  of  the  pins  with  nearly 
the  same  facility  that  another  person  would  indite 
l^rqs,  and  when  disturbed  in  an  operation  would 
afterwards  resume  it  again,  ascertaining  the  posture  in 
whiich  he  had  left  it  by  passing  his  hand  carefully  over 
the  tabke.  To  such  shifts  and  inventions  does  human 
ingenuity  report  when  stimulated  by  the  ^irst  o£ 
knowledge;  a&  the  plant,  ^^hen  throw^i  into  sh*de  on 
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cy«ection  where  the  Hg^  is  permitted  ta  &U  vpoA  it* 

in  like  mannef ,  the  celebrated  cftathemaAician  £^}er 
Qontimied,  £»r  mafty  years,  after  he  became  blind,  to 
indite  and  publish  the  resilts  of  b^  9denlific  labDi», 
and  at  the  time  of  hie  deccAse  left  newly  a  hundred 
ifeemoivs  ready  for  the  pge^  most  of  which  h«v^e  ^^ 
been  given  to  ^  wosld.  An  exam]^  of  diligence 
equally  indc£ajiigable,  though  tmsaied  m  ^^  dift^ent 
chaaaol,  occurs,  in  ouir  co9t«iiip(Kary  Hubevy  who  has 
Gontnibuted  one  of  fsbe  9as(  deUghtful.  vohm^es  within 
the  compaas.  of  natural  histoi^y^  m^  who,  if  he  en»r 
l^oyed  tiie  oyies  o£  another,  guided  them  in  their 
ixnreslagation  to  the  i<ighl^  result^  by  the  light  of  his 
owB  rntad. 

Blindness  vK)uld  aeem  to  be  propitious,  also,  to  the 
execcise.  of  the  inventiive  powers.  Hence  poetry,  from 
the  time  of  Thaoayris  and  the  blind  Atoonides  down  to 
the  Welsh  haiper  aAd  thebaUadrgi:inder  of  our  day^  has 
been  assigned  as.  the  peculiar  provinee  of  those  bereft  of 
vision, 

**  As  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and,  in  shadiest  cover  hid, 
Tunes  her  noeturaal  note." 

The  grealesjt  epic  poem  of  antiquity  wa^.  probably,  as 
^hat  of  the  mpderns  was,  certainjy^  compo3^  in  dark- 
aess.  It  v^  ea^y  to  ui^dersti^d  how  t^  man  w,ho  ba^ 
once  seen  can  recall  and  body  forth  in  his  conceptions 
n«¥  combinp^ipus  of  aaatei;ial  beauty;  bu(t  it  wopld 
seem  scarcely .pp^sibli:  that  one  born  bUnd^.  oxd^uded 
froip  all  acquaintance  with  "colp^d  nature;,"  as  Con* 
(UUac  finely  styles  it,  should  excel  in,  descriptive  ixjyetiy, 
c* 
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Yet  there  are  eminent  examples  of  this ;  among  others, 
that  of  Blacklock,  whose  verses  abound  in  the  most 
agreeable  and  picturesque  images.  Yet  he  could  have 
formed  no  other  idea  of  colors  than  was  conveyed  by 
their  moral  associations,  the  source,  indeed,  of  most 
of  the  pleasures  we  derive  from  descriptive  poetry. 
It  was  thus  that  he  studied  the  variegated  aspect  of 
nature,  and  read  in  it  the  successive  revolutions  of 
the  seasons,  their  freshness,  their  prime,  and  decay. 

Mons.  Guilli^,  in  an  interesting  essay  on  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  re- 
peatedly to  refer,  quotes  an  example  of  the  association 
of  ideas  in  regard  to  colors,  which  occurred  in  one  of 
his  own  pupils,  who,  in  reciting  the  well-known  pas- 
sage in  Horace,  ^^  rubenU  dexterd  sacras  Jaculatus 
arcesy'  translated  the  first  two  words  by  "fiery"  or 
"burning  right  hand."  On  being  requested  to  render 
it  literally,  he  called  it  "red  right  hand,"  aiyj  gave  as 
the  reason  for  his  former  version  that  he  could  form  no 
positive  conception  of  a  red  color;  but  that,  as  fire  was 
said  to  be  red,  he  connected  the  idea  of  heat  with  this 
color,  and  had  therefore  interpreted  the  wrath  of  Jupi- 
ter, demolishing  town  and  tower,  by  the  epithet  "fiery 
or  burning;"  for  "when  people  are  angry,"  he  added, 
"  they  are  hot,  and  when  they  are  hot,  they  must  of 
course  be  red."  He  certainly  seems  to  have  formed  a 
much  more  accurate  notion  of  red  than  Locke's  blind 
man. 

But  while  a  gift  for  poetry  belongs  only  to  the  in- 
spired few,  and  while  many  have  neither  taste  nor 
talent  for  mathematical  or  speculative  science,  it  is  a 
consolation  to  reflect  that  the  humblest  individual  who 
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is  destitute  of  sight  may  so  far  supply  this  deficiency 
by  the  perfection  of  the  other  senses  as  by  their  aid  to 
attain  a  considerable  degree  of  intellectual  culture,  as 
well  as  a  familiarity  with  some  of  the  most  useful 
mechanic  arts.  It  will  be  easier  to  conceive  to  what 
extent  the  perceptions  of  touch  and  hearing  may  be 
refined  if  we  reflect  how  far  that  of  sight  is  sharpened 
by  exclusive  reliance  on  it  in  certain  situations.  Thus 
the  mariner  descries  objects  at  night,  and  at  a  distance 
upon  the  ocean,  altogether  imperceptible  to  the  un 
practised  eye  of  a  landsman.  And  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indian  steers  his  course  undeviatingly  through 
the  trackless  wilderness,  guided  only  by  such  signs  as 
escape  the  eye  of  the  most  inquisitive  white  man. 

In  like  manner,  the  senses  of  hearing  and  feeling 
are  capable  of  attaining  such  a  degree  of  perfection  in 
a  blind  person  that  by  them  alone  he  can  distinguish 
his  various  acquaintances,  and  even  the  presence  of 
persons  whom  he  has  but  rarely  met  before,  the  size  of 
the  apartment,  and  the  general  locality  of  the  spots  in 
.vhich  he  may  happen  to  be,  and  guide  himself  safely 
ak'TOss  the  most  solitary  districts  and  amid  the  throng 
of  towns.  Dr.  Bew,  in  a  paper  in  the  Manchester  Col- 
lection of  Memoirs,  gives  an  account  of  a  blind  man 
of  his  acquaintance  in  Derbyshire,  who  was  much  used 
as  a  guide  for  travellers  in  the  night  over  certain  in- 
tricate roads,  and  particularly  when  the  tracks  were 
covered  with  snow.  This  same  man  was  afterwards 
employed  as  a  projector  and  surveyor  of  roads  in  that 
county.  We  well  remember  a  blind  man  in  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Salem,  who  officiated  some  twenty 
years  since  as  the  town  crier,  when  that  functionary 
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performed  many  of  the  advertising  duties  now  usurped 
by  the  newspaper,  making  his  diurnal  round,  and 
stopping  with  great  precision  at  every  comer,  triviuir. 
or  quodrivium,  to  "chime  his  melodious  twang."  Yet 
this  feat,  the  feimillarity  of  which  prevented  it  from  oc- 
casioning any  surprise,  could  have  resulted  only  from 
the  nicest  observation  of  the  undulations  of  the  groimd, 
or  by  an  attention  to  the  currents  of  air,  or  the  drffer- 
ent  sound  of  the  voice  or  other  noises  in  these  open- 
ings, signs  altogether  lost  upon  the  man  of  eyes. 

Mons.  GuilH6  mentions  several  apparently  well-at- 
tested ane6dotes  of  blind  persons  who  had  the  power 
of  discriminating  colors  by  the  touch.  One  of  the  in- 
dividuals noticed  by  hian,  a  Dutchman,  was  so  expert 
in  this  way  that  he  was  sure  to  come  off  conqueror  at 
the  card-table  by  the  knowledge  which  he  thus  ob- 
tained of  his  adversary's  hand  whenever  it  came  to  his 
turn  to  deal.  This  power  of  discrimination  of  colors, 
which  seems  to  be  a  gift  only  of  a  very  few  of  the  finer- 
fingered  gentry,  must  be  founded  on  the  different  con- 
sistency or  smoothness  of  the  ingredients  used  in  the 
various  dyes.  A  m<M:e  certain  method  of  ascertaining 
these  cokHS,  that  of  tasting  or  touching  them  with  the 
tongue,  is  frequently  resorted  to  by  the  bKnd,  who  by 
•this  means  often  distinguish  between  those  analogois 
colors,  as  black  and  dark  bkie,  red  and  pink,  which, 
having  the  greatest  apparent  afl&nity,  not  unfrequently 
deceive  the  eye. 

Diderot,  in  an  ingenious  letter  on  the  blind,  ^  t usage 
de  ceux  qui  voieni,  has  given  a  circumstantial  narration 
of  his  visit  to  a  blind  man  at  Puisseaux,  the  son  of  a 
professoi  in  the  University  of  Paris,  and  well  known  m 
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\m  dmy  ffdm  the  raffiotis  «x!coiai|>lis}un€ms  smd  manvftl 
dexterity  whtck  ht  eacSiibkdd^  rettiarkable  ifl  a  person 
in  his  siUuutionv  Bek^  lAked  what  notien  be  had 
formed  of  ao  eye>  he  replied,  ''  I  oonceive  k  to  be  an 
otgat  on  which  the  air  prod«K:es  the  same  effect  as  ihi» 
staff  OB  my  halKL  I^  when  you  are  kiokiJOf  at  an 
object,  i  ^(Mtid  interpose  any  thtAg  between  your  eyea 
and  that  object,  it  would  pfevent  yoa  from  seeiflg  it . 
And  I  an  in  the  saxne  predicament  when  I  ^ek  one 
thing  with  my  staff  and  come  ^ross  itftother.''  An 
explanation,  wys  Diderot,  as  hicid  as  any  whieh  eo«i2d 
be  giyen  by  Descartes^  who,  it  is  singular,  attempts^ 
in  hts  Dioptrics,  to  explain  the  an«ik>gy  between  the 
seilses  of  feeling  and  seeing  by  figures  of  men  blind* 
iiMed,  groping  thdr  way  with  sta&  in  their  hands* 
This  same  Intelligenl  perw)nage  becMsieso  fomiUar  with 
the  properties  ^f  touch  that  he  seeoas  to  have  accounted 
them  almost  equally  valuable  with  diose  of  vision.  On 
being  interrogated  if  he  felt  a  great  desire  to  have 
eycs^  he  answered,  "  Were  it  not  for  the  mere  gratiica* 
tion  of  curiosity,  I  think  I  should  do  as  well  to  wish 
for  lon^  arms.  It  seems  to  me  that  my  lumds  would 
Hiibrm  me  better  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  moon  than 
your  eyes  and  telescopes ;  and  then  the  eyes  lose  the 
power  of  vision  more  readily  than  the  hands  that  of 
feeing.  It  would  be  better  to  perfect  the  organ  which 
I  have  than  to  bestow  on  me  that  which  I  have  not/' 

Incbed,  the  "geometric  sense"  of  touch,  as  Buibn 
terms  it,  as  far  as  k  reaches^  is  m<H'e  faithful,  and  con- 
veys oftentimes  a  more  satisfactory  idea  of  external 
fiorms^  than  the  eye  itself*  The  great  defect  is  that  its 
range  is  necessarily  so  limifted.    It  is  told  of  Sannder 
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son  that  on  one  occasion  he  detected  by  his  fingei 
a  counterfeit  coin  which  had  deceived  the  eye  of  a 
connoisseur.  We  are  hardly  aware  how  much  of  our 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  eye  arises  from  incessant 
practice.  Those  who  have  been  relieved  from  blind- 
ness at  an  advanced,  or  even  early,  period  of  life,  have 
been  found  frequently  to  recur  to  the  old  and  more 
familiar  sense  of  touch,  in  preference  to  the  sight. 
The  celebrated  English  anatomist  Cheselden  mentions 
several  illustrations  of  this  fact  in  an  account  given  by 
him  of  a  blind  boy  whom  he  had  successfully  couched 
for  cataracts  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  It  was  long  be- 
fore the  youth  could  discriminate  by  his  eye  between 
his  old  companions  the  family  cat  and  dog,  dissimilar 
as  such  animals  appear  to  us  in  color  and  conforma- 
tion. Being  ashamed  to  ask  the  oft-repeated  question, 
he  was  observed  one  day  to  pass  his  hand  carefully 
over  the  cat,  and  then,  looking  at  her  steadfastly,  to 
exclaim,  "So,  puss,  I  shall  know  you  another  time." 
It  is  more  natural  that  he  should  have  been  deceived 
by  the  illusory  art  of  painting,  and  it  was  long  before 
he  could  comprehend  that  the  objects  depicted  did  not 
possess  the  same  relief  on  the  canvas  as  in  nature.  He 
inquired,  <*  Which  is  the  lying  sense  here,  the  sight  or 
the  touch?" 

The  faculty  of  hearing  would  seem  susceptible  of  a 
similar  refinement  with  that  of  seeing.  To  prove  this 
without  going  into  farther  detail,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
observe  that  much  the  larger  proportion  of  blind  per- 
sons are,  more  or  less,  proficients  in  music,  and  that 
in  some  of  the  institutions  for  their  education,  as  that 
in  Paris,  for  instance,  all  the  pupils  are  instructed  io 
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this  delightful  art.  The  gift  of  a  natural  ear  for  mel- 
ody, therefore,  deemed  comparatively  rare  with  the 
clairvoyansy  would  seem  to  exist  so  far  in  every  indi- 
vidual as  to  be  capable,  by  a  suitable  cultivation,  of 
affording  a  high  degree  of  relish,  at  least  to  himself. 

As,  in  order  to  a  successful  education  of  the  Uind, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  understand  what  are  the  facul- 
ties, intellectual  and  corporeal,  to  the  development 
and  exercise  of  which  their  peculiar  condition  is  best 
adapted,  so  it  is  equally  necessary  to  understand  how 
far,  and  in  what  manner,  their  moral  constitution  is 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  insulated  position  in  which 
they  are  placed.  The  blind  man,  shut  up  within  the 
precincts  of  his  own  microcosm,  is  subjected  to  influ- 
ences of  a  very  different  complexion  from  the  bulk  cf 
mankind,  inasmuch  as  each  of  the  senses  is  best  fitted 
to  the  introduction  of  a  certain  class  of  ideas  into  the 
mind,  and  he  is  deprived  of  that  one  through  which 
the  rest  of  his  species  receive  by  far  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  theirs.  Thus  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
his  notions  of  modesty  and  delicacy  may  a  good  deal 
differ  from  those  of  the  world  at  large.  The  blind 
man  of  Puisseaux  confessed  that  he  could  not  compre- 
hend why  it  should  be  reckoned  improper  to  expose 
one  part  of  the  person  rather  than  another.  Indeed, 
the  conventional  rules,  so  necessarily  adopted  in  so- 
ciety in  this  relation,  might  seem  in  a  great  degree 
superfluous  in  a  blind  community. 

The  blind  man  would  seem,  also,  to  be  less  likely  to 
be  endowed  with  the  degree  of  sensibility  usual  with 
those  who  enjoy  the  blessing  of  sight.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  how  much  of  our  early  education  depends  ob 
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the  4ooks^  the  frowns,  the  snul^,  the  tters,  the  eJB- 
ampler  ia  &ct,  of  those  pku^d  over  and  around  ui. 
From  ail  this  the  blind  t^ild  is  Bocestoriiy  exckided* 
Thesey  kowcfver,  ate  the  great  boitrces  df  syiKplith^* 
We  fed  lifttle  for  the  Joys  or  the  sorrows  whicft  w^ 
d6  «iot  witness.  ''  Otit  Of  8ight>  oat  of  toiddy"  sj^rs 
the  old  proTerfo.  Hesce  pec^le  are  so  ready  to  tuta 
2mvf  frotaa  dlistress  which  they  cannot,  6r  their  avarice 
Witt  not  siiffer  them  to  relieve.  Hence,  too,  persons 
whose  compassionate  hearts  woold  bleed  at  the  infltc* 
tion  of  an  act  of  cmeky  on  so  lai^e  aik  aniknal  as  a 
horse  or  a  dog,  for  exiunple,  will  crash  without  coa^ 
cem  a  wHdemess  of  iBsects,  Irhose  delkate  organia»« 
tion  and  whose  bodily  a^poniea  are  inpercc|)tible  to  the 
naked  eye.  The  slightest  iD|ury  oocurrmg  in  oiir  owit 
pieseiice  affects  as  infinitely  more  thas  the  tidings  of 
the  most  saurderons  battle,  or  the  sock  <6f  the  most 
populous  and  flourishing  city  at  the  extremity  of  the 
globe.  Yet  such^  without  ravch  exaggeration,  bthe 
relative  position  of  the  blind,  removed  by  tfaehr  vEf 
flnnity  at  a  distance  from  the  world,  bxxa.  the  daily  ex^ 
hibitioH  of  those  mingled  scenes  of  grief  and  gfadn^sd 
which  have  their  most  im|M>rtant  tises,  pei^aps,  in 
caUing  forth  our  sympfathies  for  otir  feUe^-creatnrefiw 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  sitttation  of  the  bluid  is 
unpropitious  to  reltgiotis  sentiment  They  2s^  neces* 
sortly  insensible  to  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  whvdt 
forces  itself  upon  our  senses  every  dd^  Of  our  eonsttoce 
The  miigmficefit  map  of  the  he^ens>  with 

"  Every  star 
Which  th<e  dear  ti<)noaVie  of  a  wlhktte's  Mght 
Pdurt on  tfaa t^" 
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is  not  unrolled  for  them.  The  revolutions  of  the  sea- 
sons, with  all  their  beautiful  varieties  of  form  and  color, 
and  whatever  glories  of  the  creation  lift  the  soul  in 
wonder  and  gratitude  to  the  Creator,  are  not  for  them. 
Their  world  is  circumscribed  by  the  little  circle  which 
they  can  span  with  their  own  arms.  All  beyond  has 
for  them  no  real  existence.  This  seems  to  have  passed 
within  the  mind  of  the  mathematician  Saunderson, 
whose  notions  of  a  Deity  would  seem  to  have  been, 
to  the  last,  exceedingly  vague  and  unsettled.  The 
clergyman  who  visited  him  in  his  latter  hours  endeav- 
ored to  impress  upon  him  the  evidence  of  a  God  as 
afforded  by  the  astonishing  mechanism  of  the  universe. 
*'Alas!"  said-  the  dying  philosopher,  "I  have  been 
condemned  to  pass  my  life  in  darkness,  and  you  speak 
to  me  of  prodigies  which  I  cannot  comprehend,  and 
which  can  only  be  felt  by  you  and  those  who  see  like 
you.'*  When  reminded  of  the  faith  of  Newton,  Leib- 
nitz, and  Clarke,  minds  from  whom  he  had  drunk  so 
deeply  of  instruction,  and  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
profoundest  veneration,  he  remarked,  **The  testimony 
of  Newton  is  not  so  strong  for  me  as  that  of  Nature 
was  for  him :  Newton  believed  on  the  word  of  God 
himself,  while  I  am  reduced  to  believe  on  that  ol 
Newton.'*  He  expired  with  this  ejaculation  on  his 
lips :  "  God  of  Newton,  have  mercy  on  me  !*' 

These,  however,  may  be  considered  as  the  peevish 
ebullitions  of  a  naturally  skeptical  and  somewhat 
disappointed  spirit,  impatient  of  an  infirmity  which 
obstructed,  as  he  conceived,  his  advancement  in  the 
career  of  science  to  which  he  had  so  zealously  devoted 
himself.  It  was  in  allusion  to  this,  undoubtedly,  that 
6* 
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he  depicted  his  life  as  having  be^n  "  one  long  d^ife 
and  continued  privation." 

It  is  far  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  there  are 
certain  peculiarities  in  the  condition  of  the  blind 
which  more  than  counterbalance  the  unpropitious  cir- 
cumstances above  describe,  and  which  have  a  decided 
tendency  to  awaken  devotional  sentiipent  ia  their 
minds.  They  are  the  subjects  of  a  grievous  calamit/y 
which,  as  in  all  such  case^,  naturally  disposes  the  heart 
to  sober  reflection,  and,  when  pero^anent  and  irremedi- 
able, to  passive  resignation.  Their  situation  necessarily 
excludes  most  of  those  temptations  which  so  sorely  beaet 
us  in  the  world, — tho?e  tumultuous  passions  which,  in 
the  general  rivalry,  divide  man  from  man  and  embittei 
the  sweet  cup  of  social  life,  —  those  sordid  appetites 
which  degrade  us  to  the  level  of  the  brutes.  They 
are  subjected,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  most  healthful 
influences.  Their  occupations  are  of  a  tranquil,  and 
oftentimes  of  a  purely  intellectual,  character.  Their 
pleasures  are  derived  from  the  endearments  of  domestic 
intercourse,  and  the  attentions  almost  always  conceded 
to  persons  in  their  dependent  condition  must  neces* 
sarily  beget  a  reciprocal  kindliness  of  feeling  in  their 
own  bosoms.  In  shprt,  the  uniform  tenor  of  their 
lives  i§  such  as  naturally  to  dispose  them  to  resignation, 
serenity,  and  cheerfulness ;  and  accordingly,  as  far  as 
our  own  experience  goes,  these  have  usually  been  the 
characteristics  of  the  blind. 

Indeed,  the  cheerfulness*  almost  universally  incident 
to  persons  deprived  of  sight  leads  us  to  consider  blinds 
ness  as,  on  the  whole,  a  less  calamity  than  deafn^s* 
The  deaf  man  is  continually  exposed  to  the  sight  of 
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pleasures  and  to  sockty  in  which  he  can  take  no  part. 
He  is  die  guest  at  a  banquet  of  which  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  partake,  the  spectator  at  a  theatre  wliere  he 
cannot  comprehend  a  syllable.  If  the  blind  man  is 
excluded  from  sources  of  enjojrment  equally  important, 
he  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  not  perceiving,  and 
not  even  comprehending,  what  he  has  lost.  It  may  be 
added  that  perhaps  the  greatest  privati<Mi  consequent 
on  blindness  is  the  inability  to  read,  as  that  on  deafness 
is  the  loss  of  the  pleasures  of  society.  Now,  the  eyes 
of  another  may  be  made  in  a  great  degree  to  supi^y 
this  defect  of  the  blind  man,  while  no  art  can  afford  a 
corresponding  substitute  to  the  deaf  for  the  privations 
to  which  he  is  doomed  in  social  intercourse.  He  can- 
not hear  with  the  ears  of  another.  As,  however,  it  is 
undeniable  that  blindness  makes  one  more  dependent 
than  deafness,  we  may  be  content  with  the  conclusion 
that  the  former  would  be  the  most  eligible  for  the 
rich,  and  the  latter  for  the  poor.  Our  remarks  will  be 
understood  as  applying  to  those  only  who  are  wholly 
destitute  of  the  faculties  of  sight  and  hearing.  A 
person  afflicted  only  with  a  partial  derangement  or 
infirmity  of  vision  is  placed  in  the  same  tantalizing 
predicament  above  described  of  the  deaf,  and  is,  con- 
sequently, found  to  be  usually  of  a  far  more  impatient 
and  irritable  temperament,  and,  consequently,  less 
happy,  than  the  totally  blind.  With  all  this,  we  doubt 
whether  tKcre  be  one  of  our  readers,  even  should  he 
assent  to  the  general  truth  of  our  remarks,  who  would 
not  infinitely  prefer  to  incur  partial  to  total  blindness, 
and  deafness  to  either.  Such  is  the  prejudice  in  favor 
of  eyes! 
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Patience,  perseverance,  habits  of  industry,  and,  above 
all,  a  craving  appetite  for  knowledge,  are  sufficiently 
common  to  be  considered  as  characteristics  of  the  blind, 
and  have  tended  greatly  to  facilitate  their  education, 
which  must  otherwise  prove  somewhat  tedious,  and, 
indeed,  doubtful  as  to  its  results,  considering  the  formi- 
dable character  of  the  obstacles  to  be  encountered.  A 
curious  instance  of  perseverance  in  overcoming  such 
obstacles  occurred  at  Paris,  when  the  institutions  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  for  the  blind  were  assembled 
under  the  same  roof  in  the  convent  of  the  C61estines. 
The  pupils  of  the  two  seminaries,  notwithstanding  the 
apparently  insurmountable  barrier  interposed  between 
them  by  their  respective  infirmities,  contrived  to  open 
a  communication  with  each  other,  which  they  carried 
on  with  the  greatest  vivacity. 

It  was  probably  the  consideration  of  those  moral 
qualities,  as  well  as  of  the  capacity  for  improvement 
which  we  have  described  as  belonging  to  the  blind, 
which  induced  the  benevolent  Haiiy,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Philanthropic  Society  of  Paris,  to  open  there, 
in  1784,  the  first  regular  seminary  for  their  education 
ever  attempted.  This  institution  underwent  several 
modifications,  not  for  the  better,  during  the  revolu- 
tionary period  which  followed;  until,  in  1816,  it  was 
placed  on  the  respectable  basis  on  which  it  now  exists, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Guilli6,  whose  untiring 
exertions  have  been  blessed  with  the  most  beneficial 
results. 

We  shall  give  a  brief  view  of  the  course  of  education 
pursued  under  his  direction,  as  exhibited  by  him  in  the 
valuable  treatise  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
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occasionally  glancing  at  the  method  adopted  in  the 
corresponding  institution  at  Edinburgh. 

The  fundamental  object  proposed  in  every  scheme 
of  education  for  the  blind  is,  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  pupil  to  those  studies  and  mechanic  arts  which  he 
will  be  able  afterwards  to  pursue  by  means  of  his  own 
exertions  and  resources,  without  any  external  aid.  The 
sense  of  touch  is  the  one,  therefore,  almost  exclusively 
relied  on.  The  fingers  are  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  They 
are  taught  to  read  in  Paris  by  feeling  the  surface  of 
metallic  types,  and  in  Edinburgh  by  means  of  letters 
raised  on  a  blank  leaf  of  paper.  If  they  are  previously 
acquainted  with  spelling,  which  may  be  easily  taught 
them  before  entering  the  institution,  they  learn  to 
discriminate  the  several  letters  with  great  facility. 
Their  perceptions  become  so  fine  by  practice  that  they 
can  discern  even  the  finest  print,  and,  when  the  fingers 
fail  them,  readily  distinguish  it  by  applying  the  tongue. 
A  similar  method  is  employed  for  instructing  them  in 
figures;  the  notation-table  invented  by  Saunderson, 
and  once  used  in  the  Paris  seminary,  having  been 
abandoned  as  less  simple  and  obvious,  although  his 
symbols  for  the  representation  of  geometrical  diagrams 
are  still  retained. 

As  it  would  be  labor  lost  to  learn  the  art  of  reading 
without  having  books  to  read,  various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  supply  this  desideratum.  The  first  hint 
of  the  form  now  adopted  for  the  impression  of  these 
books  was  suggested  by  the  appearance  exhibited  on 
the  reverse  side  of  a  copy  as  removed  fresh  from  the 
f»rinting-press.     In  imitation  of  this,  a  leaf  of  paper 

of  a  firm  texture  is  forcibly  impressed  with  types  un« 
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Stained  by  ink,  and  larger  than  the  ordinary  sixe,  until 
a  sufficiently  bold  relief  has  been  obtained  to  enable 
the  blind  pei^on  to  distinguish  the  characters  by  the 
touch.  The  French  have  adopted  the  Italian  hand,  or 
one  very  like  it,  for  the  fa^ion  of  the  letters,  while  the 
*^kx>tch  have  invented  cmt  more  angular  and  rectilinear, 
which,  besides  the  advants^  of  greater  compactness,  is 
found  better  suited  to  accurate  discrimination  by  the 
touch  than  smooth  and  extended  carves  »id  citx:les. 

Several  important  works  have  been  already  printed 
on  this  plan,  viz.,  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  cate- 
chisms, and  offices  for  daily  prayer ;  grammars  in  the 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  English,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
languages;  a  Latin  seUcta^  a  geography,  a  course  of 
general  history,  a  selection  from  English  poets  and 
prose-writers,  a  course  of  literature,  with  a  compilation 
of  the  choicest  specimens  of  French  eloquence.  With 
all  this,  the  art  of  printing  for  the  blind  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  The  characters  are  so  unwieldy,  and  the 
leaves  (which  cannot  be  printed  on  the  reverse  side, 
as  this  would  flatten  the  letters  upon  the  other)  are 
necessarily  so  numerous,  as  to  make  the  volume  ex- 
ceedingly bulky,  and  of  course  expensive.  The  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  for  example,  expands  into  three  large  oc- 
tavo volumes.  Some  ^au-ther  improvement  must  occur, 
therefore,  before  the  invention  can  become  extensively 
useful.  There  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  of  such  a 
result  eventually,  for  it  is  only  by  long  and  repeated 
experiment  that  the  art  of  printing  in  the  usual  way, 
and  every  other  art,  indeed,  ha^  been  brought  ta 
its  present  perfection.  Perhaps  some  mode  may  be 
adopted  like  that  of  stecwgraphy,  which,  althoi^  en* 
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cumbering  the  learner  with  some  additional  diflficultiet 
at  first,  may  abundantly  compensate  him  in  the  con- 
densed forms  and  consequently  cheaper  and  more  nu- 
merous publications  which  coaM  be  afforded  by  it. 
Perhaps  ink  ot  some  othct  material  of  greater  con- 
sistency than  that  ordinarily  used  in  printing  may  be 
devfsed,  which,  when  commmricated  by  the  type  to 
the  paper,  will  leave  a  character  sufficiently  raised  to 
be  distinguished  by  the  touch.  We  have  known  a 
blind  person  able  to  decipher  the  characters  in  a  piece 
of  music  to  which  the  ink  had  been  impstrted  more 
Kberally  than  usual.  In  the  mean  time,  what  has  been 
already  done  ha^  conferred  a  service  on  the  blind 
which  we,  who  become  insensible  from  the  very  prodi- 
gality of  our  blessings,  cannot  rightly  estimate.  The 
glimmering  of  £he  taper,  which  is  lost  in  the  blaze  of 
day,  is  sufficient  to  guide  the  steps  of  the  wanderer  in 
darkness.  The  unsealed  volume  of  Scripture  will  fur- 
nish him  with  the  best  sources  of  consolation  under 
tv^ty  privation;  the  various  grammars  Are  so  many 
keys  wi«h  which  to  unlock  the  stores  of  knowledge  to 
enrich  his  after-life ;  and  the  selections  from  the  most 
beautiful  portions  of  elegant  literature  will  afford  him 
a  permanent  source  of  tecreation  and  delight. 

One  method  used  for  instruction  in  writing  is,  to 
direct  the  pencil,^ or  stylus,  in  a  groove  cut  in  the 
fashion  of  the  different  letters.  Other  modes,  how- 
ever, too  complex  for  description  here,  are  resorted 
to,  by  which  the  blind  person  is  enabled  not  only  to 
write,  but  to  read  what  he  has  thus  traced.  A  portable 
writing-case  for  this  purpose  has  also  been  invented  by 
one  of  the  blind,  who,  it  is  observed,  are  the  roost  in 
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genious  in  supplying,  as  they  are  best  acquainted  with, 
their  own  wants.  A  very  simple  method  of  epistolary 
correspondence,  by  means  of  a  string-alphabet,  as  it  is 
called,  consisting  of  a  cord  or  riband  in  which  knots 
of  various  dimensions  represent  certain  classes  of  let- 
ters, has  been  devised  by  two  blind  men  at  Edinburgh. 
This  contrivance,  which  is  so  simple  that  it  can  be 
acquired  in  an  hour's  time  by  the  most  ordinary  ca- 
pacity, is  asserted  to  have  the  power  of  conveying 
ideas  with  equal  precision  with  the  pen.  A  blind  lady 
of  our  acquaintance,  however,  whose  fine  understand- 
ing and  temper  have  enabled  her  to  surmount  many 
of  the  difficulties  of  her  situation,  after  a  trial  of  this 
invention,  gives  the  preference  to  the  mode  usually 
adopted  by  her  of  pricking  the  letters  on  the  paper 
with  a  pin, — an  operation  which  she  performs  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  and  which,  in  addition  to  the 
advantage  possessed  by  the  string-alphabet  of  being 
legible  by  the  touch,  answers  more  completely  the 
purposes  of  epistolary  correspondence,  since  it  may  be 
readily  interpreted  by  any  one  on  being  held  up  to  the 
light. 

The  scheme  of  instruction  at  the  institution  for  the 
blind  in  Paris  comprehends  geography,  history,  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  together  with  the  French,  Italian, 
and  English  languages,  arithmetic  and  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics,  music,  and  some  of  the  most 
useful  mechanic  arts.  For  mathematics  the  pupils 
appear  to  discover  a  natural  aptitude,  many  of  them 
attaining  such  proficiency  as  not  only  to  profit  by  the 
public  lectures  of  the  most  eminent  professors  in  the 
sciences,  but  to  carry  away  the  highest  prizes  in  the 
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lyceums  in  a  competition  with  those  who  poss(^  the 
advantages  of  sight.  In  music,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  they  all  make  greater  or  less  proficiency. 
They  are  especially  instructed  in  the  organ,  which, 
from  its  frequency  in  the. churches,  affords  one  of  the 
most  obvious  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood. 

The  method  of  tuition  adopted  is  that  of  mutual 
instruction.  The  blind  are  ascertained  to  learn  most 
easily  and  expeditiously  from  those  in  the  same  con- 
dition with  themselves.  Two  male  teachers,  with  one 
female,  are  in  this  way  found  adequate  to  the  super- 
intendence of  eighty  scholars,  which,  considering  the 
obstacles  to  be  encountered,  must  be  admitted  to  be 
a  small  apparatus  for  the  production  of  such  extensive 
results. 

In  teaching  them  the  mechanic  arts,  two  principles 
appear  to  be  kept  in  view,  namely,  to  select  such  for 
each  individual  respectively  as  may  be  best  adapted  to 
his  future  residence  and  destination;  the  trades,  for 
example,  most  suitable  for  a  sea-port  being  those  least 
so  for  the  country,  and  vice  versa.  Secondly,  to  con- 
fine their  attention  to  such  occupations  as  from  their 
nature  are  most  accessible  to,  and  which  can  be  most 
perfectly  attained  by,  persons  in  their  situation.  It  is 
absurd  to  multiply  obstacles  from  the  mere  vanity  of 
conquering  them. 

Printing  is  an  art  for  which  the  blind  show  partic- 
nUr  talent,  going  through  all  the  processes  of  com- 
posing, serving  the  press,  and  distributing  the  types 
with  the  same  accuracy  with  those  who  can  see.  In- 
deed, much  of  this  mechanical  occupation  with  the 
cMfvayans  (we  are  in  want  of  some  such  compendious 
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phrase  in  dur  language)  appears  to  be  the  result  rathei 
of  habit  than  any  exercise  of  the  eye.  The  blind 
print  all  the  books  for  their  own  use.  They  are  taught 
also  to  spin,  to  knit,  in  which  last  operation  they 
are  extremely  ready,  knitting  very  finely,  with  open 
work,  etc.,  and  are  much  employed  by  the  Parisian 
hosiers  in  the  manufacture  of  elastic  vests,  shifts,  and 
petticoats.  They  make  purses,  delicately  embroidered 
with  figures  of  animals  and  flowers,  whose  varknijf 
tints  are  selected  with  perfect  propriety.  The  fingers 
of  the  females  are  observed  to  be  particularly  adapted 
to  this  nicer  sort  of  work,  from  their  siiperior  ^€i\c^ty^ 
ordinarily,  to  tho^e  of  men.  They  are  employed  also 
in  manufacturing  girths,  in  netting  in  all  its  branches, 
in  making  shoes  of  list,  plush,  cloth,  colored  skin,  and 
list  carpets,  of  which  a  vast  number  is  samttafly  dis- 
posed of.  Weaving  is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
blind,  who  perform  all  the  requisite  maaiipuiatioft 
without  any  other  assistance  but  that  of  setting  up 
the  warp.  They  manufacture  whips,  straw  bottoms^ 
for  chairs,  coarse  straw  hats^  rope,  cord,  pack-thread, 
baskets,  straw,  rush,  and  plush  mats,  whkh  aare  very 
salable  in  France. 

The  articles  manufactured  in  the  Asylum  for  the 
Blind  in  Scotland  are  somewhat  different;  and,  asf 
they  show  for  what  an  extensive  variety  of  occupations 
they  may  be  qualified  in  despite  of  their  rnfirmity,  we 
will  take  the  liberty,  at  the  hazard  of  being  somewhfrt 
tedious,  of  quoting  the  catalogue  of  them  exhibited  in 
one  of  their  advertisements.  The  articles  offered  foif 
sale  consist  of  cotton  and  linen  cloths,  ticked  and 
striped  Hollands,  towelling  and  diapers,  worsted  ner 
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for  fruit-trees;  hair  cloth,  hair  mats,  and  hair  ropes; 
basket-work  of  every  description ;  hair,  India  hemp, 
and  straw  door-mats ;  saddle-girths ;  rope  and  twines 
of  all  kinds ;  netting  for  sheep-pens ;  garden  and 
onion  twine  nets;  fishing-nets,  beehires,  mattresses, 
and  cushions;  feather  beds,  bolsters,  and  pillows; 
mattresses  and  beds  of  every  description  cleaned  and 
repaired.  The  labors  in  this  department  are  per- 
formed by  the  boys.  The  girls  are  employed  in 
sewing,  knitting  stockings,  spinning,  making  fine 
banker's  twine,  and  various  works  besides,  usaally 
executed  by  well-educated  females. 

Such  is  the  emulation  of  the  blind,  according  to 
Dr.  Guilli^,  m  the  institution  of  Paris,  that  hitherto 
there  has  been  no  necessity  of  stimulating  their  ex- 
ertions by  the  usual  motives  of  reward  or  punishment. 
Delighted  with  their  sensible  progress  in  vanquishing 
the  difficulties  incident  to  their  condition,  they  are 
content  if  they  can  but  place  themselves  on  a  level 
with  the  more  fortunate  of  their  fellow-creatures.  And 
it  is  observed  that  many,  who  in  the  solitude  of  their 
own  honies  have  failed  in  their  attempts  to  learn  some 
of  the  arts  taught  in  this  institution,  have  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  them  with  great  alacrity  when  cheered 
by  the  sympathy  of  individui^  involved  in  the  same 
calamity  with  themselves,  and  with  whom,  of  course, 
they  could  compete  with  equal  probafailtty  of  success. 

The  example  of  Paris  has  been  followed  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  in  most  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe ; 
in  England,  Scothmd,  Russia,  PnKsia,  Austria,  Swit- 
zerland, Holland,  and  Denmark.  These  establtsh- 
ments,  which  are  conducted  on  the  same  general  prift* 
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dples,  have  adopted  a  plan  of  education  more  or  less 
comprehensive,  some  of  them,  like  those  of  Paris  and 
Edinburgh,  involving  the  higher  branches  of  intel- 
lectual education,  and  others,  as  in  Iiondon  and  Liv- 
erpool, confining  themselves  chiefly  to  practical  arts. 
The  results,  however,  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
cheering  to  the  philanthropist  in  the  light  thus  poured 
in  upon  minds  to  which  all  the  usual  avenues  were 
sealed  up, — in  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  de- 
veloping those  latent  powers  which  had  been  hitherto 
wasted  in  inaction,  and  in  the  happiness  thus  imparted 
to  an  unfortunate  class  of  beings,  who  now  for  the  first 
time  were  permitted  to  assume  their  proper  station  in 
society,  and,  instead  of  encumbering,  to  contribute  by 
their  own  exertions  to  the  general  prosperity. 

We  rejoice  that  the  inhabitants  of  our  own  city  have 
been  the  first  to  give  an  example  of  such  beneficent 
institutions  in  the  New  World.  And  it  is  principally 
with  the  view  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  public 
towards  it  that  we  have  gone  into  a  review  of  what  has 
been  effected  in  this  way  in  Europe.  The  credit  of 
having  first  suggested  the  undertaking  here  is  due  to 
our  townsman.  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher,  through  whose 
exertions,  aided  by  those  of  several  other  benevplent 
individuals,  the  subject  was  brought  before  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  State,  and  an  act  of  incorporation  was 
granted  to  the  petitioners,  bearing  date  March  2d, 
1829,  authorizing  them,  under  the  title  of  the  "New 
England  Asylum  for  the  Blind,"  to  hold  property, 
receive  donations  and  bequests,  and  to  exercise  the 
other  functions  usually  appertaining  to  similar  corpo* 
rations. 
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A  resolution  was  subsequently  passed,  during  the 
same  session,  requiring  the  selectmen  of  the  several 
towns  throughout  the  commonwealth  to  make  returns 
of  the  number  of  blind  inhabitants,  with  their  ages, 
periods  of  blindness,  personal  condition,  etc.  By  far 
the  larger  proportion  of  these  functionaries,  however, 
with  a  degree  of  apathy  which  does  them  very  little 
credit,  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  this  requisition. 
By  the  aid  of  such  as  did  comply  with  it,  and  by  means 
of  circulars  addressed  to  the  clergymen  of  the  various 
parishes,  advices  have  been  received  from  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  towns,  comprising  somewhat  less  than 
half  of  the  whole  number  within  the  State.  From 
this  imperfect  estimate  it  would  appear  that  the  num- 
ber of  blind  persons  in  these  towns  amounts  to  two 
hundred  and  forty^htee,  of  whom  more  than  one-fifth 
are  under  thirty  years  of  age,  which  period  is  assigned 
as  the  limit  within  which  they  cannot  fail  of  receiv- 
ing all  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  system  of 
instruction  pursued  in  the  institutions  for  the  blind. 

The  proportion  of  the  blind  to  our  whole  population, 
as  founded  on  the  above  estimate,  is  somewhat  higho- 
than  that  established  by  Zeune  for  the  corresponding 
latitudes  in  Europe,  where  blindness  decreases  in  ad- 
vancing from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  it  being  com- 
puted in  Egypt  at  the  rate  of  one  to  one  hundred,  and 
in  Norway  of  one  to  one  thousand,  which  last  is 
conformable  to  ours. 

Assuming  the  preceding  estimate  as  the  basis,  it  will 

appear  that  there  are  about  five  hundred  blind  persons 

in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  at  the  present  moment ; 

and,  adopting  the  census  of  iSao,  there  could  not  At 
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that  time,  according  to  the  same  rate,  be  less  than  six- 
teen hundred  aod  fifty  in  all  New  Englaitd,  one*fifth 
being  under  thirty  years  of  age ;  a  number  which,  as 
the  blind  are  usually  retired  from  public  observation, 
far  exceeds  what  might  be  conceived  on  a  cursor)' 
inspection. 

From  the  returns  it  would  appear  that  a  large  pro- 
[)ortion  of  the  blind  in  Massachusetts  are  in  humble 
circumstances,  and  a  still  larger  proportion  of  those  in 
years  indigent  or  panpers.  This  is  imputable  to  their 
having  learned  no  trade  or  profession  in  their  youth, 
so  that,  when  deprived  of  their  natural  guardians,  the) 
have  nec^sarily  become  a  charge  upon  the  public. 

Since  the  year  1825  an  appropriation  has  been  con 
tinued  by  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
a  certain  number  of  pupils  at  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  at  Hartford.  A  resolution  was  obtained 
during  the  last  session  of  the  General  Court  authorizing 
the  governor  to  pay  over  to  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind 
whatever  balance  of  the  sum  thus  appropriated  might 
remain  in  the  treasury  unexpended  at  the  end  of  the 
current  year,  and  the  same  with  every  subsequent  year 
to  which  the  grant  extended,  unless  otherwise  advised. 
Seven  hundred  dollars  only  have  been  received  as  the 
balance  of  the  past  year,  a  sum  obviously  inadequate  to 
the  production  of  any  important  result,  and  lar  inferior 
to  what  had  been  anticipated  by  the  friends  of  the 
measure.  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  this  will  be  found  the  most  suitable  mode  of 
creating  resources  for  the  asylum.  Although,  in  fact, 
it  disposes  only  of  the  superfluity,  it  has  the  appearance 
of  subtracting  from  the  positive  revenues  of  the  Deaf 
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nod  Dumb,  a«  iQ3tUutk>n  of  equal  merit  aad  claims 
with  aoy  oth^  whatever.  The  Asylum  for  the  Blind 
i$  an  establishment  of  too  much  importance  to  be  left 
thus  dependent  on  a  precarious  c<mtingent9  and  is 
worthy,  were  it  only  in  an  economical  point  of  view, 
of  l>eing  placed  by  the  State  on  some  more  secure  and 
»npje  basis. 

As  it  is,  the  want  of  funds  opposes  a  sensible  ob- 
struction to  its  progress.  The  pressure  of  the  times 
has  made  the  present  moment  exceedingly  unfavorable 
to  personal  solicitation,  although  so  much  has  been 
effected  in  this  way,  through  the  liberality  of  a  few 
individuals,  that,  as  we  understand,  preparations  are 
now  making  for  procuring  the  requisite  instructors  and 
apparatus  on  a  moderate  and  somewhat  reduced  scale. 

As  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  scheme  of  edu- 
cation to  be  pursued  at  the  asylum,  whether  it  shall 
embrace  intellectual  culture  or  be  confined  simply  to 
the  mechanic  arts,  this  must,  of  course,  be  ultimately 
determined  by  the  extent  of  its  resources.  We  trust, 
however,  it  will  be  enabled  to  adopt  the  former 
arrangement,  at  least  so  far  as  to  afford  the  pupils  an 
acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  the  more  popular 
sciences.  There  is  such  a  diffusion  of  liberal  knowl- 
edge among  all  classes  in  this  country,  that  if  the  blind 
are  suffered  to  go  without  any  tincture  of  it  from  the 
institution,  they  will  always,  whatever  be  the  skill 
acquired  by.  them  in  mechanical  occupations,  continue- 
to  feel  a  sense  of  their  own  mental  inferiority.  The 
connection  of  these  higher  with  the  more  direct  objects 
of  the  institution  will  serve,  moreover,  to  give  it  greater 
dignity  and  importance.  And  while  it  will  open  sources 
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of  knowledge  from  which  many  may  be  in  a  situation 
to  derive  permanent  consolation,  it  will  instruct  the 
humblest  individual  in  what  may  be  of  essential  utility 
to  him,  as  writing  and  arithmetic,  for  example,  in  his 
mtercourse  with  the  world. 

To  what  extent  it  is  desirable  that  the  asylum  be 
placed  on  a  charitable  foundation  is  another  subject  of 
consideration.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  character  of 
most  of  the  establishments  in  Europe.  That  in  Scot- 
land, for  instance,  contains  about  a  hundred  subjects, 
who,  with  their  families  included,  amount  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  souls,  all  supported  from  the  labors  of 
the  blind,  conjointly  with  the  funds  of  the  institution. 
This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  dis- 
criminating charities  in  the  world.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  this  is  not  the  plan  best  adapted  to  our 
exigencies.  We  want  not  to  maintain  the  blind,  but 
to  put  them  in  the  way  of  contributing  to  their  own 
maintenance.  By  placing  the  expenses  of  tuition  and 
board  as  low  as  possible,  the  means  of  effecting  this 
will  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  a  large  cla&<5  of 
them ;  and  for  the  rest,  it  will  be  obvious  economy  in 
the  State  to  provide  them  with  the  means  of  acquiring 
an  education  at  once  that  may  enable  them  to  con- 
tribute permanently  towards  their  own  support,  which, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  is  now  chargeable  on  the  public. 
Perhaps,  however,  some  scheme  may  be  devised  for 
combining  both  these  objects,  if  this  be  deemed  prefer 
able  to  the  adoption  of  either  exclusively. 

We  are  convinced  that,  as  far  as  the  institution  is  to 
rely  for  its  success  on  public  patronage,  it  will  not  be 
disappointed.     If  once  successfully  in  operation  and 
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brought  before  the  public  eye,  it  cannot  fail  of  exciting 
a  very  general  sympathy,  which,  in  this  country,  has 
never  been  refused  to  the  calls  of  humanity.  No  one, 
we  think,  who  has  visited  the  similar  endowments  in 
Paris  or  in  Edinburgh  will  easily  forget  the  sensations 
which  he  experienced  on  witnessing  so  large  Ji  class  of 
his  unfortunate  fellow-creatures  thus  restored  from  in- 
tellectual darkness  to  the  blessings,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
of  light  ^nd  liberty.  There  is  no  higher  evidence  of 
the  worth  of  the  human  mind  than  its  capacity  of 
dra^hg  consolation  from  its  own  resources  under  so 
heavy  a  privation;  so  that  it  not  only  can  exhibit 
resignation  and  cheerfulness,  but  energy  to  burst  the 
fetters  with  which  it  is  encumbered.  Who  could 
refuse  his  sympathy  to  the  success  of  these  eflforts,  or 
withhold  from  the  subject  of  them  the  means  of  attain-* 
ing  his  natural  level  and  usefulness  in  society,  from 
which  circumstances  less  favorable  to  him  than  to  our^ 
lelves  have  hitherto  excluded  him  ? 
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IRVING'S  CONQUEST  OF  GRANADA.* 

(October,  1829.) 

AuiosT  as  many  qualifications  may  be  demanded 
ior  a  perfect  lustorian^  indeed  the  AbM  Mably  has 
enumerated  as  many^  as  Cicera  stipulates  for  a  perfect 
orator.  He  most  be  strictly  impartial ;  a  lover  of  tn^ 
mider  all  circumstances,  and  ready  to  declare  it  at  all 
hazards :  he  must  be  deeply  conversant  with  whatever 
may  bring  into  relief  the  character  of  the  people  be  is 
depicting,  not  moely  with  their  laws,  constitution, 
general  resources,  and  aH  the  other  mote  visible  parts 
of  the  machinery  of  goveralment,  bat  with  the  nicer 
moral  and  social  relations,  the  informing  spirit  which 
gives  life  to  the  whole,  but  escapes  the  eye  of  a  vulgar 
observer.  If  he  has  to  do  with  other  ages  and  nations, 
he  must  transport  himself  into  them,  expatriating  him- 
self, as  it  were,  from  his  own,  in  order  to  get  the  very 
form  and  pressure  of  the  times  he  is  delineating.  He 
must  be  conscientious  in  his  attention  to  geography, 
chronology,  etc.,  an  inaccuracy  in  which  has  been 
fatal  to  more  than  one  good  philosophical  history; 
and,  mixed  up  with  all  these  drier  details,  he  must 
display  the  various  powers  of  a  novelist  or  dramatist, 

*  "A  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada.  By  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida."    1829:  a  vols.  xamo.    Philadelphia:  Carey,  Lea  &  Carey. 
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throwing  his  charaders  into  saitabk  lights  and  shades, 
disposing  his  scenes  so  as  to  awaken  and  maintain  an 
unflagging  interest,  and  diiAising  ov^r  the  whole  that 
finished  style  without  which  his  work  will  only  becoiMi 
a  magazine  of  materials  for  the  more  elegant  edifices 
of  subsequent  writers.  He  must  be— in  short,  there  it 
no  end  to  what  a  perfect  historian  must  be  and  do.  I| 
is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  such  a  monster  neiper 
did  and  never  wiU  exist. 

But,  although  we  cannot  attain  to  perfect  e»:elienct 
in  this  or  any  other  science  in  this  world,  considerable 
approaches  have  been  made  to  it,  and  different  indi- 
viduals have  arisen  at  different  periods,  possessed  in 
an  eminent  degree  of  some  of  ^  principal  qusdities 
which  go  to  make  up  the  aggregate  of  the  character  we 
have  been  describing.  The  pecuiia^JchaijMSler  4>f  these 
qualities  will  generally  be^e|)0^i^ed  in  thfe  writer  by 
that  of  the  age  in  whi^mlHtte  lix«^^,'^]^^^he  earlier 
historians  of  Greece  a]0  R<^9i^^ugi|l^  l^^O/instnK^. 
than  to  amuse.  Hiey  fiUed>  their  pictures  with  (iassling 
and  seductive  images.  'W^i^x  "resekfchbs  intior  an«> 
tiquity,  they  were  not  startled  b^'thbiiMtt^lbiis,  like 
the  more  prudish  critics  of  our  day,  bbt  Welcomed  it 
as  likely  to  stir  the  imaginations  of  their  readers. 
They  seldom  tntemipted  the  story  by  impertinent  re« 
flection.  They  bestowed  infinite  pains  on  the  costume, 
the  style  of  their  history,  and,  in  line,  made  every 
diing  subordinate  to  the  main  purpose  of  conveying 
an  elegant  and  interesting  narpativt.  Such  was  He- 
rodotus, such  Livy,  and  such,  too,  the  earlier  chroni- 
clers of  modern  Europe,  whose  pages  glow  with  the 
picturesque  and  brilliant  pageants  of  an  age  of  chm 
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airy.  These  last,  as  well  as  Herodotus,  may  be  5aid 
to  have  written  in  the  infancy  of  their  nations,  when 
the  imagination  is  more  willingly  addressed  than  tlie 
understanding.  Livy,  who  wrote  in  a  riper  age,  lived, 
nevertheless,  in  a  court  and  a  period  where  tranquil- 
lity and  opulence  disposed  the  minds  of  men  to  ele- 
gant recreation  rather  than  to  severe  discipline  and 
exertion. 

As,  however,  the  nation  advanced  in  years,  o*  be- 
came oppressed  with  calamity,  history  also  assumed  a 
graver  complexion.  Fancy  gave  way  to  reflection. 
The  mind,  no  longer  invited  to  rove  abroad  in  quest 
of  elegant  and  alluring  pictures,  was  driven  back  upon 
itself,  speculated  more  deeply,  and  sought  for  support 
under  the  external  evils  of  life  in  moral  and  philo- 
sophical truth.  Description  was  abandoned  for  the 
study  of  character;  men  took  the  place  of  events;  and 
the  romance  was^  converted  into  the  drama.  Thus  it 
was  with  Tacitus,  wKo  lived  under  those  imperial 
monsters  wTio  turned  Rome  into  a  charnel-house,  and 
his  compact  narratives  are  filled  with  moral  and  polit> 
ical  axioms  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  a  volume, 
and,  indeed,  Brotier  has  made  one  of  them  in  his 
edition  of  the  historian.  The  same  philosophical  :$pirit 
animates  the  page  of  Thucydides,  himself  one  of  the 
principal  actors  in  t;he  long,  disastrous  sttuggle  that 
terminated  in  the  ruin  of  his  nation. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  deeper  and  more  compre- 
hensive thought  of  these  later  writers,  there  was  still  a 
wide  difference  between  the  complexion  given  to  his- 
tory under  their  hands  and  that  which  it  has  assumed 
in  our  time.     We  would  not  be  understood  as  deter 
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mining,  but  simply  as  discriminating,  their  relative 
merits.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  lived  when  the 
world,  at  least  when  the  mind,  was  in  its  comparative 
^fancy, — ^when  fancy  and  feeling  were  most  easily 
and  loved  most  to  be  excited.  They  possessed  a  finer 
sense  of  beauty  than  the  modems.  They  were  in- 
finitely more  solicitous  about  the  external  dress,  the 
finish,  and  all  that  makes  up  the  poetry  of  a  composi- 
tion. Poetry,  indeed,  mingled  in  their  daily  pursuits 
as  well  as  pleasures  \  it  determined  their  gravest  delib-» 
erations.  The  command  of  their  armies  was  given, 
not  to  the  best  general,  but  ofltimes  to  the  most  elo- 
quent orator.  Poetry  entered  into  their  religion,  and 
created  those  beautiful  monuments  of  architecture  and 
sculpture  which  the  breath  of  time  has  not  tarnished. 
It  entered  into  their  philosophy;  and  no  one  confessed 
its  influence  more  deeply  than  he  who  would  have 
banished  it  from  his  republic.  It  informed  the  souki 
of  their  orators,  and  prompted  those  magnificent  rhap>- 
fsodies  which  fall  lifeless  enough  from  the  stammering 
tongue  of  the  sohool-boy,  but  which  once  awaked  to 
.ecstasy  the  living  populace  of  Athens.  It  entered 
ideeply  even  into  their  latest  history.  It  was  first  ex- 
liibited  in  the  national  chronicles  of  Homer.  It  lost 
little  of  its  coloring,  though  it  conformed  to  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  prosaic  composition,  under  Herodotus. 
And  it  shed  a  pleasing  grace  over  the  sober  pages  of 
Thucydides  and  Xenophon.  The  muse,  indeed,  was 
stripped  of  her  wings;  she  no  longer  made  her  airy 
excursions  into  the  fairy  regions  of  romance ;  but,  as 
she  moved  along  the  earth,  the  sweetest  wild  flowers 
leemed  to  spring  up  mbidden  at  her  feet.     We  would 
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not  be  understoxKi  as  implying  that  Greciaii  hirtory 
was  ambitibus  bf  florid  or  meretricious  ornamient* 
Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  its  general  pkie 
and  execution ;  far  too  simple,  we  fbar,  for  imitation 
in  odr  day.  Thus  Thucydides>  for  *xampl^  distribute* 
his  events  most  insotificiallyy  according  to  the  regular 
revolutions  of  the  seasons ;  and  the  rear  of  every  sfec* 
tion  is  brought  up  with  the  samie  eternal  Repetition  of 
Iroc  r^  ic^lfip.*^  MXtura  t'qfdB,  8v  Bt^drnZi^  (t>^fypa^. 
6M  in  the  fictrtious  speeciies  with  which  he  haes  illu^ 
mined  his  narrative  he  has  left  the  choicest  spediftens 
of  Attic  eloquence ;  and  he  elaborated  his  general  dic- 
tion into  ^o  high  a  finish  thaft  Demosthenes,  as  is  wett 
known,  in  the  hope  of  catching  tome  c^  his  rhetorical 
graces,  thought  him  worthy  of  being  thrice  transcribed 
#ith  his  own  hand. 

Far  different  has  been  the  general  conceptton,  as 
well  as  execution,  of  history  by  the  moderns.  In  this, 
howiever,  it  wjb  accommodi^ed  to  the  exigencies  of 
their  situation,  and,  sis  ^ith  the  ancient^  still  reflected 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  If  the  Gredcs  li^ed  in  the  in^smcy 
of  civilization,  the  Contemporaries  of  oiir  d^  may  be 
said  to  hove  iieached  its  prime.  The  same  revolutioh 
has  tkken  place  ms  ih  the  grdwth  of  an  individual. 
The  vivacity  of  the  imagination  has  beeh  blunted^  1^t 
reason  is  matured.  The  credulity  of  youtii  has  given 
way  to  habits  of  cautious  inquiry,  and  soniet^es  to  a 
phleghiatic  skepticism.  The. productions,  indeed,  which 
first  api^afed  'in  the  doubtful  twilight  of  morning  ex* 
hiblted  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  the  light  and  fancilcd 
spirit  of  a  green  and  teiider  age.  But  a  new  order  of 
things  commenced  as  the  Stores  of  classical  Itamiwtg 
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were  unrolled  to  the  eye  of  the  scholai'.  The  xtxaA 
seemed  at  once  to  enter  upon  the  rich  inheritance 
which  the  sages  of  antiqmty  had  been  ^es  in  acca* 
mulating,  and  to  starts  as  it  were,  from  the  very  point 
where  they  had  terminated  their  career.  Thus  raised 
by  learning  and  experience,  it  was  enabled  to  take  a 
wider  view  of  its  proper  destiny,^ — to  understand  tlmt 
truth  is  the  greatest  good,  and  to  discern  the  surest 
method  of  arriving  at  it.  The  Christian  doctrine,  too, 
inculcated  that  the  end  of  being  was  best  answered  by 
a  Kfe  of  active  usefulness,  and  not  by  one  of  abstract 
contemplation,  or  selfbh  indulgence,  or  passive  forti- 
tude, as  variously  taught  by  the  various  secte  of  an- 
tiquity. Hence  a  new  standard  of  moral  excellence 
was  formed.  Ptirsuits  were  estimated  l^  their  practiod 
results,  and  the  usefful  was  preferred  to  the  (Niiamental. 
R)etry,  confined  to  her  own  sphere,  was  no  longer 
permitted  to  mingle  in  the  councils  of  pbiloBophy. 
Intellectual  and  physical  science,  instead  of  floating  on 
vague  speculation,  as  widi  the  ancients,  was  established 
on  careful  induction  and  experiment.  The  orator,  in- 
stead of  adorning  himself  with  the  pomp  and  garniture 
of  verse,  sought  only  to  acquire  greater  dexterity  in 
the  management  of  the  true  weapons  of  debate.  The 
passions  were  less  frequently  assailed,  the  reason  more. 
A  wider  field  was  open  to  the  historian.  He  was 
no  longer  to  concoct  his  narrative,  if  the  scene  lay 
in  a  remote  period,  from  the  superficial  rumors  of  oral 
tradition.  Libraries  wa*e  to  be  ransacked ;  medals  and 
monuments  to  be  studied;  obsolete  manuscripts  to  be 
deciphered.  Every  assertion  was  to  be  fortified  by  an 
authority;  and  the  opinions  of  others,  instead  of  being 
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admitted  on  ea$y  faith,  were  to  be  carefully  collated^ 
and  the  balance  of  probability  struck  between  them. 
With  these  qualifications  of  antiquarian  and  critic,  the 
modern  historian  was  to  combine  that  of  the  philoso- 
pher, deducing  from  his  mass  of  facts  general  theorems, 
and  givipg  to  them  their  most  extended  application. 

By  all  this  process,  poetry  lost  much,  but  philosophy 
gained  more.  The  elegant  arts  sensibly  declined,  but 
the  most  important  and  recondite  secrets  of  nature 
were  laid  open.  All  those  sciences  which  have  for 
their  object  the  happin^s  and  improvement  of  the 
species,  the  science  of  government,  of  political  econ- 
omy, of  education— Hiatural  and  experimental  science 
— were  carried  far  beyond  the  boundaries  which  they 
could  possibly  have  reached  imder  the  ancient  systems. 

The  peculiar  forms  of  historic  writing,  as  it  exists 
with  the  moderns,  were  not  fully  developed  until  the 
last  century.  It  may  be  well  to  notice  the  intermediate 
shape  which  it  assumed  before  it  reached  this  period  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  but  especially  this  latter  country,  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  Italian  historians  of  that 
age  seem  to  have  combined  the  generalizing  and  re- 
flecting spirit  characteristic  of  the  moderns,  with  the 
simple  and  graceful  forms  of  composition  which  have 
descended  to  us  from  the  ancients.  Machiavelli,  in 
particular,  may  remind  us  of  some  recent  statue  which 
exhibits  all  the  lineaments  and  proportions  of  a  con- 
temporary, but  to  which  the  sculptor  has  given  a  sort 
of  antique  dignity  by  enveloping  it  in  the  folds  of  the 
Roman  toga.  No  one  of  the  Spanish  historians  is  to 
be  named  with  him.  Mariana,  who  enjoys  among 
them  the  greatest  celebrity,  has,  it  is  true,  given  to 
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his  Style,  lx>th  in  the  Latin  and  Castilian,  the  elegant 
transparency  of  an  ancient  classic ;  but  the  mass  of 
detail  is  not  quickened  by  a  single  spark  of  philosophy 
or  original  reflection.  Mariana  was  a  monk,  one  of  a 
community  who  have  formed  the  most  copious  but  in 
many  respects  the.  most  incompetent  chroniclers  in  the 
world,  cut  off  as  they  are  frqm  all  sympathy  with  any 
portion  of  the  species  save  their  own  order,  and  pre- 
disposed by  education  to  admit  as  truth  the  grossest 
forgeries  of  fanaticism.  What  can  their  narratives  be 
worth,  distorted  thus  by  prejudice  and  credulity  ?  The 
Aragonese  writers,  and  Zurita  in  particular,  though  far 
inferior  as  to  the  literary  execution  of  their  works, 
exhibit  a  pregnant  thought  and  a  manly  independence 
of  expression  far  superior  to  the  Jesuit  Mariana. 

The  Italian  historians  of  the .  sixteenth  century, 
moreover,  had  the  good  fortune  not  only  to  have  been 
eye-witnesses  but  to  have  played  prominent  parts  in 
the  events  which  they  commemorated.  And  this  gives 
a  vitality  to  their  touches  which  is  in  vain  to  be  ex- 
pected from  those  of  a  closet  politician.  This  rare 
union  of  public  and  private  excellence  is  delicately  in- 
timated in  the  inscription  on  Guicciardini's  monument, 
**Cu/us  negoHuMy  an  atium,  gloriosius  incertum,** 

The  personage  by  whom  the  present  laws  of  historic 
composition  may  be  said  to  have  been  first  arranged 
into  a  regular  system  was  Voltaire.  This  extraordinary 
genius,  whose  works  have  been  productive  of  so  much 
mingled  good  and  evil,  discovers  in  them  many  traces 
of  a  humane  and  beneficent  disposition.  Nowhere  is 
his  invective  more  keenly  directed  than  against  acts  of 
cruelty  and  oppression, — ^above  all,  of  religious  oppres* 
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Bion.  He  lived  in  an  age  of  crying  abuses  both  i» 
Church  and  government.  Unfortunately,  he  employed 
a  weapon  against  them  whose  influence  is  not  to  be 
controlled  by  the  most  expert  hand.  Tlie  envenomed 
shaft  of  irony  not  only  wounds  the  member  at  which 
it  is  aimed,  but  diffuses  its  poison  to  the  healthiest 
and  remotest  regions  of  the  body. 

The  free  and  volatile  temper  of  Voltaire  forms  a  sin- 
gular ccmtrast  with  his  resolute  pertinacity  of  purpose. 
Bard,  philosopher,  historian,  this  literary  Proteus  aai* 
mated  every  shape  with  the  same  mischievous  spirit  of 
philosophy.  It  never  deserted  him,  even  in  the  most 
sportive  sallies  of  his  fancy.  It  seasons  his  romances 
equally  with  his  gravest  pieces  in  the  encyclopedia; 
his  familiar  letters  and  most  licentious  doggerel  no  less 
than  his  histories.  The  leading  object  of  this  philos- 
ophy may  be  defined  by  the  single  cant  phrase,  *'  the 
abolition  of  prejudices."  But  in  Voltaire  prejudices 
were  too  often  confounded  with  principles. 

In  his  histories,  he  seems  ever  intent  on  exhibiting, 
in  the  most  glaring  colors,  the  manifold  inconsisten- 
cies of  the  human  race  |  in  showing  the  contradiction 
between  profession  and  practice;  in  contrasting  the 
magnificence  of  the  apparatus  with  the  impotence  of 
the  results.  The  enormous  abuses  of  Chrisrianity  are 
brought  into  juxtaposition  with  the  most  meritorious 
features  in  other  religions,  and  thus  all  are  reduced  to 
nearly  the  same  level.  TTie  credulity  of  one  half  o! 
mankind  is  set  in  opposition  to  the  cunning  of  the 
other.  The  most  momentous  events  are  traced  to  the 
most  insignificant  causes,  and  the  ripest  schemes  of 
wisdom  are  shown  to  have  been  baffled  by  the  intei^ 
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mention  of  the  most  trivial  accideats.  Thus,  the  con- 
duct of  the  world  seems  to  be  regulated  by  chance  \ 
the  springs  oi  huraao  action  are  resolved  into  selfish^ 
ness ;  and  rel^ion,  of  whatever  denominationi  is  only 
a  diifereat  form  of  superstition.  It  is  true  that  his 
satire  is  directed  not  so  much  against  any  particular 
system  as  the  vices  of  that  system ;  but  the  result  left 
upon  the  mind  is  not  a  whit  less  pernicious.  His 
philosophical  romance  of  ''Candide"  affords  a  good 
exemplification  of  his  manner.  The  thesis  of  perfect 
optimism  in  this  world,  at  which  he  levels  this  jtm 
d'c^rit^  is  Bsanifestly  indefensible.  But  then  he  sup- 
ports his  position  with  such  aa  array  of  gross  and  hyper- 
bolical atrocities,  without  the  intervention  of  a  siagk 
palliative  circumstance,  and,  withal,  in  such  a  tone  of 
keen  derision,  that  if  any  serious  impression  be  leA 
on  the  mind  it  can  be  no  other  than  that  of  a  baleful^ 
withering  skepticism.  The  historian  rarely  so  &r  for« 
gets  his  philosophy  as  to  kindle  into  hi^  and  generous 
emotion  the  glow  of  patriotism,  or  moral  and  religious 
enthusiasm.  And  hence,  too,  his  style,  though  always 
graceful,  and  often  seasoned  with  the  sallies  of  a  piquant 
wit,  never  rises  into  eloquence  or  sublimity. 

Voltaire  has  been  frequently  reproached  for  want  of 
historical  accuracy.  But»  if  we  make  due  allowance 
for  the  sweeping  tenor  of  \i&  rejections  and  lor  the 
infinite  variety  of  his  topics,  we  sh^l  be  slow  in  giving 
credit  to  this  charge^'*'  He  was,  indeed^  oftentimes 
misled  by  his  inveterate  Pyrrhonism ;  a.  defect,  when 

*  Indeed,  Hallsuii  and  W^rton— the  one  as  diligent  a  laboitr  in 
the  fidd  ^i  civil  hkUny  as  the  other  has  been  in  liMmuy-4ioth  beai 
testimony  to  his  geneml  veracity. 
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carried  to  the  excess  in  which  he  indulged  it,  almost 
equally  fatal  to  the  historian  with  credulity  or  super- 
stition. His  researches  frequently  led  him  into  dark, 
untravelled  regions;  but  the  aliment  which  he  im- 
ported thence  served  only  to<5  often  to  minister  to  his 
pernicious  philosophy.  He  resembled  the  allegorical 
agents  of  Milton,  paving  a  way  across  the  gulf  of 
Chaos  for  the  spirits  of  mischief  to  enter  more  easily 
upon  the  earth. 

Voltaire  effected  a  no  less  sensible  revolution  in  the 
structure  than  in  the  spirit  of  history.  Thus>  instead 
of  following  the  natural  consecutive  order  of  events, 
the  work  was  distributed,  on  the  principle  of  a  Catalogue 
raisonnS,  into  sections  arranged  according  to  their  sub- 
jects, and  copious  dissertations  were  introduced  into 
the  body  of  the  narrative.  Thus,  in  his  Essai  sur  Us 
Mcsursy  etc.,  one  chapter  is  devoted  to  letters,  another 
to  religion,  a  third  to  manners,  and  so  on.  And  in  the 
same  way,  in  his  "Age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,"  he 
has  thrown  his  various  illustrations  of  the  policy  of 
government,  and  of  the  social  habits  of  the  court,  into 
a  detached  portion  at  the  close  of  the  book. 

This  would  seem  to  be  debating  from  the  natural 
course  of  things  as  they  occur  in  the  world,  where  the 
multifarious  pursuits  of  pleasure  and  business,  the  lights 
and  shadows,  as  it  were,  of  life,  are  daily  intermingled 
in  the  motley  panorama  of  human  existence.  But, 
however  artificial  this  division,  it  enabled  the  reader 
to  arrive  more  expeditiously  at  the  results,  for  which 
alone  history  is  valuable,  while  at  the  same  time  it  put 
it  in.  the  power  of  the  writer  to  convey  with  more 
certainty  and  facility  his  own  impressions. 
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Hiis  system  was  subsequently  so  much  refined  ui>on 
chat  Montesquieu,  in  his  "  Grandeur  et  Dtoidence  des 
Romainsy"  laid  no  farther  stress  on  historical  facts  than 
as  they  furni^ed  him  with  illustrations  ^f  his  particular 
theorems.  Indeed,  so  littk  did  his  work  rest  upon  the 
veracity  of  such  fects  that,  although  the  industry  of 
Niebuhr,  or,  rather,  of  Beaufort,  has  knocked  away 
almost  all  the  foundations  of  early  Rome,  Montes- 
quieu's treatise  remains  as  essentially  unimpaired  in 
credit  as  before.  Thus  the  materials  which  anciently 
formed  the  body  of  history  now  served  only  ste  irtg^- 
dients  from  which  its  spirit  was  to  be  extracted.  But 
this  was  not  always  the  spirit  of  truth.  And  the 
arbitrary  selection  as  well  as  disposition  of  incidents 
which  this  new  method  allowed,  and  the  coloring 
which  they  were  to  receive  from '  the  author,  made  it 
easy  to  pervert  them  to  the  construction  of  the  wildest 
hypotheses. 

The  progress  of  philosophical  history  is  particularly 
observable  in  Great  Britain,  where  it  seems  to  have 
been  admirably  suited  to  the  grave,  reflecting  temper 
of  the  people.  In-  the  graces  of  narrative  they  have 
ever  been  unequal  to  their  French  neighbors.  Their 
ancient  chronicles  are  inferior  in  spirit  and  exeaition 
to  those  either  of  France  or  Spain;  and  their  more 
elaborate  histories,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  ei^- 
teenth  century,  could  not  in  any  way  compete  with 
the  illustrious  models  of  Italy.  But  soon  aftser  this 
period  several  writers  appeared,  exhibiting  a  combina- 
tion of  qualities,  erudition,  critical  penetration,  powers 
of  generalization,  and  a  political  sagacity  unrivalled  in 
any  other  age  or  country. 
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The  inftuenoe  of  the  new  feirms  of  kis^rical  com- 
position,  howerer,  was  here,  as  elsewhere,  made  too 
frequently  subservient  to  party  and  sectarian  pir^- 
4ices.  Tory  histories  and  Whig  histories,  IVotestsmt 
and  Catholic  histories,  successively  appeared,  and 
teemed  to  neutralize  each  other.  The  most  venerable 
traditions  were  efxploded  as  nursery-tales.  The  statues 
decreed  by  antiquity  were  cast  down,  and  the  chajac- 
ters  of  miscreants  whom  the  genera)  suffrage  of  mankind 
bad  damned  to  infamyt-*H)f  a  Dionysius,  a  Borgia,  or  a 
Richard  the  Third— were  now  retraced  by  what  Jovius 
distinguishes  as  *<the  golden  pen"  of  the  historian, 
until  the  reader,  bewildered  in  the  maze  of  uncertainty, 
is  almost  ready  to  join  in  the  exclamation  of  Lord 
Orlbrd  to  his  son,  **  Oh,  quote  me  not  histcny,  for  that 
I  know  to  be  false  !^'  It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that 
the  last^mentioned  monarch,  Richard  the  Third,  whose 
name  has  become  a  byword  of  atrocity,  the  burdo)  of 
the  ballad  and  the  moral  of  the  drama,  should  have 
been  the  subject  of  elabomte  vindication  by  two 
eminent  writers  of  the  most  opposite  characters,  the 
pn^;matical  Horace  Walpole  and  the  circum^ect  and 
conscientious  ^aron  Turner.  The  apology  of  the 
latter  exhibits  a  technical  precision,  a  severe  scrutiny 
into  the  authenticity  of  records,  and  a  nice  balancing 
of  contradictory  testimony,  that  give  it  all  the  air  of  a 
legal  investigation.  Thus  history  seems  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  principles  of  a  judicial  process,  in  which 
the  writer,  assuming  the  functions  of  an  advocate, 
studiously  suppresses  whatever  may  make  against  his 
own  side,  supports  himself  by  the  strongest  array  of 
evidence  which  he  can   muster,  discredits  as  fu*  as' 
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possible  that  of  the  opposite  party,  and,  by  dextorous 
interpretation  and  ingenious  inference,  makes  out  the 
most  plausible  atigument  for  his  dient  tluit  the  case 
will  admit. 

But  these,  after  all,  are  <m\y  the  abuses  of  pliikMqph- 
ical  history,  and  the  unseasonaUe  lei^h  of  remark  mto 
which  we  have  been  unwarily  led  in  respect  to  them 
may  give  us  the  appearance  of  laying  on  them  greafttr 
emphasis  than  they  actually  deserve.  There  are  few 
writers  in  any  country  whose  judgment  has  not  been 
sometimes  warped  by  personal  prejudices.  But  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  principal  British  historiaiis  that,  how- 
ever they  may  have  been  occasionally  under  the  raStat- 
once  of  such  human  infirmity,  they  have  conducted 
t^dr  researches,  in  the  main,  with  equal  intc^fnty 
and  impartiality.  And  while  they  have  enriched  their 
wiitings  with  the  stores  of  a  various  erudition,  they 
have  digested  from  these  details  results  of  the  most 
enlarged  and  practical  aj^lication.  History  in  thea 
hands,  although  it  may  have  lost  much  of  the  skn** 
plicity  and  graphic  vivacity  which  it  maintained  with 
the  ancients,  has  gaiiaed  much  more  in  the  amount  of 
useful  knowledge  and  the  lessons  of  sound  philofiopky 
iHnch  it  inculcates. 

Tl»re  is  no  writer  who  exhibits  more  distinctly  the 
lull  development  of  the  principles  of  modem  history, 
with  all  its  virtues  and  defects,  than  C^bbon.  His 
leavning  was  fully  equal  to  his  vast  sobjeot.  Tliis,  com- 
Bsencing  with  expiring  chnlizaticm  in  ancient  Rome, 
contUMies  on  until  the  period  of  its  fmal  and  perfect 
resurrection  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  coitury,  and  thus 
fluty  be  said  to  furnish  the  lights  which  are  to  guide  us 
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through  the  long  interval  of  darkness  which  divides  tl« 
Old  from  the  Modern  world.  The  range  of  his  subject 
was  fully  equal  to  its  duration.  Goths,  Huns,  Tartars, 
and  all  the  rude  tribes  of  the  North  are  brought  upon 
the  stage,  together  with  the  more  cultivated  natives  of 
the  South,  the  Greeks,  Italians,  and  the  intellectual 
Arab;  and,  as  the  scene  shifts  from  one  country  to 
another,  we  behold  its  populati<Mi  depicted  with  that 
peculiarity  of  physiognomy  and  studied  propriety  of 
costume  which  belong  to  dramatic  exhibition ;  for 
Gibbon  was  a  more  vivacious  draughtsman  than  most 
writers  of  his  school.  He  was,  moreover,  deeply 
versed  in  geography,  chronology,  antiquities,  verbal 
criticism, — ^in  short,  in  all  the  sciences  in  any  way 
subsidiary  to  his  art.  The  extent  of  his  subject  per- 
mitted him  to  indulge  in  those  elaborate  disquisitions 
so  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  modem  history  on  the 
most  momentous  and  interesting  topics,  while  his  early 
studies  enabled  him  to  embellish  the  drier  details  of 
his  narrative  with  the  charms  of  a  liberal  and  elegant 
schol^ship. 

What,  then;  was  wanting  to  this  accomplished  writer  ? 
Good  faith.  His  defects  were  precisely  of  the  class 
of  which  we  have  before  been  speaking,  and  his  most 
elaborate  efforts  exhibit  too  often  the  perversion  of 
learning  and  ingenuity  to  the  vindication  of  precon- 
ceived, hypotheses.  He  cannot,  indeed,  be  convicted 
of  ignor^ce.or  literal  inaccuracy,  as  he  has  triumph* 
antly  proved  in  his  discomfiture  of  the  unfbrtimate 
Davis.  But  his  disingenuous  mode  of  conducting  the 
argument  leads  precisely  to  the  same  unfair  result. 
Thus,  in  his  celebiiated  chapters  on  the  **  Progress  of 
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Christianity,"  which  he  tells  us  were  **  reduced  by 
three  successive  revisals  from  a  bulky  volume  to  their 
present  size,*'  he  has  often  slurred  over  in  the  text  such 
particulars  as  might  reflect  most  credit  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  religion,  or  shuffled  them  into  a  note  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  while  all  that  admits  of  a  doubtful 
complexion  in  its  early  propagation  is  ostentatiously 
blazoned  and  set  in  contrast  to  the  most  amiable  fea- 
tures of  paganism.  At  the  same  time,  by  a  style  of 
innuendo  that  conveys  **more  than  meets  the  ear,'*  he 
has  contrived,  with  lago-like  duplicity,  to  breathe  a 
taint  of  suspicion  on  th^  purity  which  he  dares  not 
openly  assail.  It  would  be  easy  to  furnish  examples 
of  all  this  were  this  the  place  for  them ;  but  the  charges 
have  no  novetty,  and  haye  been  abundantly  substan- 
tiated by  others.    .  ^  ;       .        . 

It  is  a  consequence  of  thi^^k«^icism  in  Gibbon,  as 
with  Voltaire,  that  his  writings  pxe  nojvherp. warmed 
with  a  generous  moral  s^n.titnenijt.  The  mpst  sublime 
of  all  spectacles,  that  of  :,the  martyr  who  suffers  for 
conscience'  sake,  and  this  equally  whether  his  creed 
be  founded  in  truth  or  error,  is  contemplated  by  the 
historian  with  the  smile,  or,  rather,  sneer,  of  philo- 
sophic indifference.  This  is  not  only  bad  taste,  as  he  is 
addressing  a  Christian  audience,  but  he  thus  voluntarily 
relinquishes  one  of  the  most  powerful  engines  for  the 
movement  of  human  passion,  which  is  never  so  easily 
excited  as  by  deeds  of  suffering,  self-devoted  heroism. 

But,  although  Gibbon  was  wholly  defective  in  moral 
enthusiasm,  his  style  is  vivified  by  a  certain  exhila- 
rating glow  that  kindles  a  corresponding  warmth  in 
the  bosom  ot  his  reader.     This  may  perh^^ps  be  traced 
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lo  his  egotism,  or,  to  speak  mom  liibevally,  to  an  anlenf 
attachineot  to  his*  pnyfessional  pufscntt  and  to>  his  kKx- 
tingtiishdble  love  of  lettem  Tll«s^  evi^usiaBm  appeau^ 
to  almost  ef«ry  page  of  his  great  i»ork,  and  etta^bkd 
hhti  to  trim»plB  over  all  hs  diffictdties^  It  is  partictK 
laafy  cOMpicuous  whenever  he  touches  ^oti^  Rome, 
the  0hM  wugkroi  sctow^^  whose  ad^ted  son^  he  isay 
besaM  toihave  b«eit;|po»i  Mseairllest  bc^hood.  When^ 
e^r  he  conterapkuees^  her  Mleft  fortotiesy  he  mooms 
Ofter  he?  with  the  fotid  solicitude  that  nright  become 
an  ancknt  Hotoati ;  afid  when  he  depicts  her  pristine 
glories^  dimly  seen  throagh  the  mist  of  so  many  cen*- 
toriesy  he  does  ic  with  swcb  vivid  accuracy  of  co»cep»' 
ticm  ^ist  the  reader,  like  the  tmvdler  who  wandef»: 
tktfougif  the  excavations  of  Pompeii,  seems  ta  be 
gazing  on  the  original  forms  and  briffiant  colors  of 
antiquity. 

To  Gibbofi's  egotism^— in  its  most  literal  sense,  to 
hfs  personal  vanity — may  be  tmced  some  of  the  pecu^ 
liar  defects  for  which  his  style  is  coffspicuous.  The 
*'  historian  of  the  DecHfte  and  F^^'  loo  rarely  forgets 
bis  own  importance  in  that  of  his  sabject.  The  eon- 
sequeace  which  he  attaches  to  his  persona!  labo^  i? 
!Aown  in  a  bloated  dignity  of  expression  and  a»  ostein 
tatt(Hi  of  ornament  thai  contrast  wh^msicalfy  enough 
with  the  trWng  topics  and  commonplace  thoughts 
on  which,  i»  the  course  of  hw  king  work,  they  aare  oc- 
casionally employed.  He  nowhere  mores  along  with 
the  easy  ftcedom  of  nature,  but  seems  to  fefi^),  as  it 
n^ere,  from  triad  to  triad  by  a  succession  of  stn^ned, 
convalsife  effDfts.  He  affected,  as  he  teik?  u^  the 
%ht,  festive  raiMery  of  Voltaire ;  but  his  eumbrotts 
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imitation  of  the  BurcHrial^  Freacfannui.  may  reniAd 
ooe^  to  make  use  of  a  hosndy  stmiitfi  of  riie  ass  is 
iStop's  feble,  uto.  finsked  upoa  Ikis  master  in  imitfttiaa 
of  the  sporti^ie  gambol  of  tine  qMnteL  The  irst  tw9 
octsvey  YokKnes  of  GiUnn's  ysloiy  weot  written  in  a 
eaaiqMUKatnDel)^  nndcst  ami  mafieeied  maanes,  fbir  he 
was  tken  uncertain  of  the  public  favor;  and,,  indeed, 
his  style  was  escecdiaigljr  cotnnended  by  tlwe  most 
cocipc(«nt  crkics  of  that  ds^,  as.  Hwiie^  Joseph  Waih 
ton^  and*  others^  as  is  abiiDaUuitly  shown  in  their  coe- 
respoudtnce ;  bufr  when  he  had  tasted  the  sweets  of 
popular  applause^  and  had  been  crowned  as  the  his- 
torian of  dM  day,,  kk  mcveaaed  conse^encer  becooMs 
at  once  visiUe  in  the  assumed  stateUness  and  ms^ 
niieence  of  has  bearing.  But  even  after  this  period, 
whenever  tibe  si^fect  is  saked  to  his  styln^  and  when 
his:  phlegmatic  temper  is.  wanned  \xf  those  g^nerons 
emotions  of  whidk^  aa  we  have  saidi,  it  was  sometimes 
suscepdUis,  he  exhsldta  hjs  ideas  in  the  most  splendid 
and  imposuig  fiarom  of  wUch  the  English  lai^goagie  is 
capable. 

The  most  enancnA  inntnldons  of  the  system  of  his* 
torical  writing,  which  we  have  been  discussing,  that 
have  appealed  in  Englaad  in  tike  present  centin^y,  are 
the  woaks  of  Mr.  Hattam,  in  wliich  the  author,  die- 
carding  most  of  the  etrcnmatanccs  that  go  to  make  tq) 
mere  nanatsve,  «ideavors  to  fis  the  attention  of  the 
vender  cm  t^  moce  important  features  of  consdtutional 
poHty,  onploying  hi&  wide  nm^^  of  materials  m  strict 
subordination  to  thisi  purpose; 

But,  while  history  has  thns  been  conducted  on 
ncasly  the  same  pnnciples  in  England   ioc  the  kst 
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century,  a  new  path  has  been  struck  out  in  France,  or, 
rather,  an  attempt  has  lately  been  made  there  to  re- 
trace the  old  one.  M.  de  Barante,  no  less  estimable 
as  a  literary  critic  than  as  a  historian,  in  the  prelimi- 
nary remarks  to  his  "  Histoire  des  Dues  de  Bourgogne," 
considers  the  draughts  of  modem  compilers  as  alto- 
gether wanting  in  the  vivacity  and  freshness  of  their 
originals.  They  tell  the  reader  how  he  should  feel, 
instead  of  making  him  do  so.  They  give  him  their 
own  results,  instead  of  enabling  him,  by  a  ^r  delinea- 
tion of  incidents,  to  form  his  own.  And  while  the 
early  chroniclers,  in  spite  of  their  unformed  and  ob- 
solete idiom,  are  still  read  with  delight,  the  narratives 
of  the  former  are  too  often  dry,  languid,  and  uninter- 
esting. He  proposes,  therefore,  by  a  dose  adherence 
to  his  originals,  to  extract,  as  it  were,  the  spirit  of 
their  works,  without  any  affectation,  however,  of  their 
antiquated  phraseology,  and  to  exhibit  as  vivid  and 
veracious  a  portraiture  as  possible  of  the  times  he  is 
delineating,  unbroken  by  any  discussions  or  reflections 
of  his  own.  The  result  has  been  a  work  in  eleven 
octavo  volumes,  which,  notwithstanding  its  bulk,  has 
already  passed  into  four  editions. 

The  two  last  productions  of  bur  countryman  Mr. 
Irving  undoubtedly  fall  within  the  class  of  narrative 
history.  To  this  he  seems  peculiarly  suited  by  his 
genius,  his  fine  perception  of  moral  and  natural  b«iuty, 
his  power  of  discriminating  the  most  delicate  shades 
of  character  and  of  unfolding  a  series  of  events  so  as 
80  maintain  a  lively  interest  in  the  reader,  and  a  lactea 
M^ertas  of  expression  which  can  impart  a  living  elo- 
quence even  to  the  most  commonplace  sentiments 
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Had  the  "Life  of  Columbus"  been  written  by  a  his- 
torian of  the  other  school  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  he  would  have  enlarged  with  greater  circum- 
stantiality on  the  system  adopted  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  for  the  administration  of  their  colonies  and  for 
the  regulation  of  trade ;  nor  would  he  have  neglected 
to  descant  on  a  topic — worn  somewhat  threadbare,  it' 
must  be  owned — so  momentous  as  the  moral  and  polit- 
ical consequences  of  the  discovery  of  America;  neither 
would  such  a  writer,  in  an  account  of  the  conquest  of 
Granada,  have  omitted  to  collect  such  particulars  as 
might  throw  light  on  the  genius,  social  institutions, 
and  civil  polity  of  the  Spanish  Arabs.  But  all  these 
particulars,  however  pertinent  to  a  philosophical  his- 
tory, would  have  been  entirely  out  of  keeping  in  Mr. 
Irving's,  and  might  have  produced  a  disagreeable  dis- 
cordance in  the  general  harmony  of  his  plan. 

Mr.  Irving  has  seldom  selected  a  subject  better  suited 
to  his  peculiar  powers  than  the  conquest  of  Granada. 
Indeed,  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible  for  one  of 
his  warm  sensibilities  to  linger  so  long  among  the 
remains  of  Moorish  magnificence  with  which  Spain  is 
covered,  without  being  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  a 
people  whose  memory  has  almost  passed  into  oblivion, 
but  who  once  preserved  the  "sacred  flame**  when  it 
had  become  extinct  in  every  comer  of  Christendom, 
and  whose  influence  is  still  visible  on  the  intellectual 
culture  of  Modem  Europe.  It  has  been  found  no  easy 
matter,  however,  to  compile  a  satisfactory  and  authen- 
tic account  of  the  Arabians,  notwithstanding  that  the 
number  of  their  historians,  cited  by  D*Herbelot  and 
Casiri,  would  appear  to  exceed  that  of  any  European 
9* 


nsticm.  The  (ksp^tic  governments  of  the  Easl  hne 
never  been  found  pFOpitious  to  thxt  independence  cf 
opinion  so  essential  to  totoricad  composition::  ^isfal 
sentire  qnie  velis,  -et  qwae  sendas  ^cene  lioet"  AaMl 
t^ir  copious  compilalnoiis,  proiliific  in  fiiinolooB  and 
barren  detail,  are  too  «iften  whottf  4eslik«le  of  ^die  m|i 
and  vitality  'Of  history. 

The  socid  and  moral  VBBtiHitions-ef  AraiMan  Spain 
experienced  a  tonsiderali^e  mooUficaitiom  from  iher  long 
intercourse  with  the  Enropeans,  and  ^le  ^ffsm  a  nolbler 
field  of  research  'for  the  chronicler  than  is  to  be  found 
in  any  other  country  of  the  Moslen.  INbtwiithafiandiiig 
this,  the  Castilian  schcftan,  until  otf  kte,  have  done 
little  towards  elucidating  the  notionai  antiqmtBes  q£ 
their  Sacacen  hrefthren ;  and  our  snost  oopioas  notices 
of  their  pcditical  history,  tmttl  the  veoent  ^pasthumoos 
publicaticm  «f  Oonde,  hwfe  been  ^laavn  .from  the  «■- 
iradts  ^^fhnch  M.  Cardomie  transiated  horn  the  Arabic 
Manuscripts  in  the  Jloyvl  litoiryuit  Paris.* 

The  most  viMresting  periods  of  the  Samcen  ^do- 
minion  in  Spain  aw  that  embraced  by  the  empne  oS 
the  Omeyades  of  Oftrdmrm,  tetrween  the  yeam  755  jotd 
1030,  and  that  of  the  kuigdom  of  tGrsMadia,  «xtendiBg 
from  the  middle  of  the  tUrteeath  to  the  ^okse  of  the 
fifteenth  cefvtury.  The  intenrefsing  period  of  their 
eKiBteftce  in  the  Feninsula  >offec8  only -a  apootacle  of 

*•  {Since  thb  article  was  written,  *<he  deficiwicynotfced  In  thetexf 
IMS  \6nk  sapfmad  by  ttie  tiaailatlon  imo  £n|^  dBTAl-Kfolilatthi 
"  Mohamraedftn  Dg^aaafies,"  with  ij^ious  notes  «Bd  iUiistratiQaf  h^ 
Den  Pascual  de  Gayapgos,  a  scholar  whose  acute  criticism  has 
enabled  him  to  rectify  many  of  the  errors  of  his  laborious  predeces- 
ton,  and  whose  prafbuoH  Oriental  learning  sheds  a  flood  of  Ught  00 
|N»A  tfae^eMlsna  liMrary  <hist«vy  er  :the  Spaaifh  Arabs.] 
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toextrfctfbk  suiarchy.  l%e  t»t  <»f  those  periods  mm 
rtiat  in  ;iMch  4^  AraJbs  aittakied  their  4iieridian  of 
opulence  and  power,  uad  in  ^n^iicAi  the^  geaerttl  ittv* 
«aki«kkm  aflovds  a  «trikvng  contrast  wifih  t%e  deq>  ¥ar- 
femsn  of  the  «est  of  £«m^;  but  4t  iras  that,  too,  te 
lihich  llhehr  chaeadler,  iMPring  Iwea  h«t  little  affected 
bf  coBtact  (iri«h  the  Speniar^ti  ffotaftaed  most  of  in 
ong^al  Asiadc  feoi4iaritks.  This  hai  never  been 
regarded,  Chepdbre,  by  Suropeaa  scholars  as  a  ]»eriod 
of  greatest  ioteragt  4n  i$Mkr  ^stery,  aor  has  it  ever^  so 
&r  as  we  ape  aware,  i^eett  idectod  ior  the  pwposes  of 
TOnMOKtic  Action.  But  ^i4ien  their  terrkorieB  became 
veduood  whhHi  'the  limits  of  Gmaada,  <[he  Moore  had 
inseo^bly  9«bmkted  4o  the  superior  iniliienees  of  thevr 
Christiaa  fieigUboK.  Their  •story,  at  this  time,  abounds 
hi  passages^  attcoimnoii  beauty  and  Interest.  Thek 
wars  ^i^ere  marked  by  'feats  c^  personid  prowess  and 
roatuitic  adventure,  wWIe  the  inteitvraie  of  peace  were 
abandoned  <lo  dll  the  lioenee  ^of  luxurious  vev«)ry. 
Their  character,  ^vevefere,  blendlkig  the  varloos  peou* 
Parities  4>f  <Mefltal  and  i>ui>opesfi  civiNzat^on,  oSers  a 
ridh  stmdy  for  t^  poot  and  the  oove^t.  As  such,  it 
has  been  tfifcinalty  ensployed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  has 
not  %oen  altogether  aegloeted  'by  ^  vt^^eis  of  oHher 
nations.  Tthas,  SH^an,  wliose  'sentiments,  as  ^wdl  as 
his  otyle,  seem  tto  l^e  always  floundering  midway  be- 
tween the  «egk>«s  of  ptiase  and  fottry,  has  made  out 
4]tf  'the  story  «f  ^s  <peefAe  Ms  popular  romance  ^f 
''  Gomailvo  'Of  C6idova.^ '  It  also  Ibrms  the  burden  of 
an  I»4ian  epic,  «eiititled  '"II  Conquista  di  CrraMta,"^ 
1^  Oino^amo  <G«ati«i»i,  a  Fk>remine,'*««Mir:h  kaided 
by  ^is  coowtrymen.    The  gt^ound,  however,  beiore  Ihe 
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appearance  of  Mr.  Irving,  had  not  been  occupied  by 
any  writer  of  eminence  in  the  English  language  foi 
the  purposes  either  of  romance  or  history. 

The  conquest  of  Granada,  to  which  Mr.  Irving  lias 
confined  himself,  so  disastrous  to  the  Moors,  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  in  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  Spanish  history.  Nothing  is  more  usual  than 
overweening  commendations  of  antiquity, — the  "good 
old  times''  whose  harsher  features,  like  those  of  a 
rugged  landscape,  lose  all  their  asperity  in  the  dis- 
tance. But  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
embracing  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  at 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth centuries,  was  undoubtedly  that  in  which  the 
Spanish  nation  displayed  the  fulness  of  its  moral  and 
physical  energies,  when,  escaping  from  the  license  of 
a  youthful  age,  it  seems  to  have  reached  the  prime  of 
manhood  and  the  perfect  development  of  those  faculties 
whose  overstrained  exertions  were  soon  to  be  followed 
by  exhaustion  and  premature  decrepitude. 

The  remnant  of  Spaniards  who,  retreating  to  the 
mountains  of  the  north,  escaped  the  overwhelming 
inundation  of  the  Saracens  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century,  continued  to  cherish  the  free  institu- 
tions of  their  Gothic  ancestors.  The  "Fuero  Juzgo," 
the  ancient  Visi-Gothic  code,  was  still  retained  by  the 
people  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  may  be  said  to  form 
the  basis  of  all  their  subsequent  legislation,  while  in 
Aragon  the  dissolution  of  the  primitive  monarchy 
opened  the  way  for  even  more  liberal  and  equitable 
tbrms  of  government.  The  independence  of  character 
thus  fostered   by  the  peculiar  constitutions  of  these 
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petty  states  was  still  farther  promoted  by  the  circum- 
stances of  their  situation.  Their  uninterrupted  wars 
with  the  infidel — ^the  necessity  of  winning  back  from 
him,  inch  by  inch,  as  it  were,  the  conquered  soil- 
required  the  active  co-operation  of  every  class  of  the 
community,  and  gave  to  the  mass  of  the  people  an 
intrepidity,  a  personal  consequence,  and  an  extent  of 
immimities,  such  as  were  not  enjoyed  by  them  in  any 
other  country  of  Europe.  The  free  cities  acquired 
considerable  tracts  of  the  reconquered  territory,  with 
rights  of  jurisdiction  over  them,  and  sent  their  repre^ 
sentatives  to  Cortes,  near  a  century  before  a  similar 
privilege  was  conceded  to  them  in  England.  Even 
the  peasantry,  so  degraded,  at  this  period,  throughout 
the  rest  of  Europe,  assumed  under  this  state  of  things 
a  conscious  dignity  and  importance,  which  are  visible 
in  their  manners  at  this  day ;  and  it  was  in  this  class, 
during  the  late  French  invasions,  that  the  fire  of  ancient 
patriotism  revived  with  greatest  force,  when  it  seemed 
almost  extinct  in  the  breasts  of  the  degenerate  nobles. 
The  religious  feeling  which  mingled  in  their  waa? 
with  the  infidels  gave  to  their  characters  a  tinge  of 
lofty  enthusiasm;  and  the  irregular  nature  of  this 
warfare  suggested  abundant  topics  for  that  popular 
minstrelsy  which  acts  so  powerfully  on  the  passions  of 
a  people.  The  "  Poem  of  the  Cid,**  which  aj^ared, 
according  to  Sanchez,  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  contributed  in  no  slight  degree,  by  calling  up 
the  most  inspiring  national  recollections,  to  keep  alive 
the  generous  glow  of  patrioti^n.  This  influence  is  not 
imaginary.  Heeren  pronounces  the  "poems  of  Homes 
to  have  been  tlie  principal  bond  which  uiited  the 
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Graclan  states;"  mA  tivtrj  -one  knows  the  influcaee 
eaiercised  ^wet  the  Scottish  peaEaMrtiy  t>f  the  Bvnier 
RMiififtrelsf  •  lAamy  cmecdotes  wight  be  jqnoied  to  sbour 
the  ^penerat?i<»i  onh^ersally  enterfoiaed  by  ti»  Span* 
iavds,  brc^n,  as  they  weve,  wto  ««  many  ^soordant 
itfttes  i»  ever  swarnied  over  Greece,  for  <heir  fsmitite 
hero  of  romaiice  and  history.  Among  Athersy  iiaii- 
acm  n^lates'one  of  a  kimg  of  Ns«an«,  who,  naking  4hi 
mcur^oii  4»to  Castile  about  a  century  after  the  war^ 
rioi^s  deaNih,  was  cacryingoff  a  rich  4^ooty,  when  iie 
was  met  krj  an  abbot  ^  a  neighboring  cowrent,  wiitb 
his  monks,  bearing  aloft  the  otmdaiid  of  the  Cid,  ^wto 
hmptored  hkn  to  restore  the  {Aimder  to  the  RihaMaats 
frcrni  Whom  ht  ^had  ravii^ed  <it.  And  the  fRonareh, 
moved  by  the  «ight  of  «he  sacred  relic,  ater  oomplying 
W4Ch  his  Tequei^,  escorted  tuick  Che  baaner  aa  sotecaa 
precessioA  wil^  his  wficEle  army  to  «he  place  <f  its 
depo^. 

Bat,  wli^  am  these  ctpcamatances^coasph^  to  give 
dOi  tmeonmion  eievatvon  «o  llie  <^araeter  ^«he  ancient 
Spaniard,  even  of  the  VunMest  <raBk,  4Did  <whik  the 
prerogaitiive  of  the  womaroh  was  moiie  precisely  as  opcM 
as  naiToa4y  ^k^ned  Aan  m  most  of  flhe^ovher  natiom 
oC  Chds(«ndom,  the  aristoctacy  of  tlie  ooantry  was 
itisensihfy  extending  its  ^viieges,  and  lacying  the 
loimdai^ion  of  a  power  l^t  ^vealnially  overshadoawed 
Ihe  ifn-one  and  we^m^  edbvei^ed  the  liberties  of 
die  state.  In  addftion  l»  tdie  'osuad  enormous  hMnm* 
Bittes  idainied  1>y  this  order  In  feadaA  igovemmeaaa 
(although  #eve  is  no  reason  to  "believe  that  ^e  system 
of  fcadai  tenuve  otTtamed  4n  Castile,  as  It  <:ert2uaiy  4id 
in  Aragon),  they  enjoyed  a  consfitutional  privilege  of 
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4iithdsawmg  their  ^Ikgiooce  fieom  their  severdgn  oa 
sending  hitt  a  imMl  .ootioe  «f  :fiw:h  reimimifadio^ 
^  soHrcrdgn,  oa  l»s  ^pai^,  was  <€t)figed  io  pcoride  for 
the  sQcnrit^  of  ibek  estates  .and  femiiies  ^o  long  jw 
the^  jntg^  chaoMie  do  eontittae  iniMMoki ^orent  isebditflii. 
These  anancittcsd  poovisions  ki  Itbeir  ocmiikutiiNi  ^d 
not  femajta  a  dead  tatter^  and  equMted  «xa»ipk8  'Of 
«heir  pesBioious  apfAioatMXii  are  eMtmefialed  ^odb  Iqr  Ihe 
hiijtorians  of  Aragon  :and  Ca6tftkt.  The  long  mincMrities 
vtkh  iv^ich  the  iiuMer  coiui^  was  lafiacted,  moseavec, 
•GQntnbvted  stiH  farther  to  swell  .ihe  ttrcBguwwii  ^<MMeDr 
^  the  prwiieged  iOBd£a«^  and  the  vriolent  fevduftton 
^ich«  in  i.ffi%y  iJaoed  tte  hfiuse  of  Uratfanane  upon 
^e  throni^  by  kapatrtiigvthe  BBfvenueft^andcQoseqaeiitfy 
the  authority  tof  ihe  onswn,  QpeDcd  thevay  for  Ihe  wiM 
i^roaff  which  neignod  tihaoughont  ihe  iongdmn  dniiaig 
the  sncceading  century.  Alonao  -itt  lUcncia,  a  ic«> 
itomporary  chronicler,  dwells  ivcA  mrihmrlidly  mumte- 
jfeeas  •#&  the  c^ktainkies  ef  this  uidM|)py  period,  when 
•die  w4iole  oeuntry  irrasapitt  into  finatioss  of  the  nobles, 
t^  monarch  opeody  jeectenHied,  the  oonnnenstcodden 
an  Idle  dnst,  the  icomtt  >become  at  Sirotbcil,  die  treasury 
hankRipty  piibttc  faitii  ^a  jest>  asid  piivaite  moiatls  Ikx) 
AoQseaaid  andacunis  to  court  even  the  nreil  of  hypocrisy. 
The  nnise  Adfniinstmtian  of  Ferdiraind  and  IsabeUa 
umdd  alone  banc  saved  the  Jtate  in  tins  hour  of  periL 
It  effected,  indeed,  a  diaaige  on  tte  fJEKecf  things  as 
magical  as  ^at  >prodMocd  by 'die  wand  s£  jm  encfaaisfccr 
m  Bome  Braletn  tale.  Their  reiga  tvears  ainore  ^o- 
TioBsnspeot  iitxai  its  contrast  widi  the  turbutextt  penad 
«ddch  fveceded  ^  v&  ^^  ilandscape  glows  with  jdo- 
dmbleH  tefiliaBc^  when  tthe  sunshine  ha&  scatlered  the 
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tempest.     We  shall  briefly  notice  some  of  the  featiires 
of  the  policy  by  which  they  effected  this  change. 

They  obtained  from  the  Cortes  an  act  for  the  re- 
sumption of  the  improvident  grants  made  by  their 
predecessor,  by  which  means  an  immense  accession  of 
revenue,  which  had  been  squandered  upon  unworthy 
favorites,  was  brought  back  to  the  royal  treasury. 
They  compelled  many  of  the  nobility  to  resign,  in 
favor  of  the  crown,  such  of  ite  possessions  as  they 
had  acquired,  by  force,  fraud,  or  intrigue,  during  the 
late  season  of  anarchy.  The  son  of  that  gallant  Mar- 
quis Duke  of  Cadiz,  for  instance,  with  whom  the  reader 
has  become  so  familiar  in  Mr.  Irving* s  Chronicle,  was 
stripped  of  his  patrimony  of  Cadiz  and  compelled  to 
exchange  it  for  the  humbler  territory  of  Arcos,  from 
whence  the  family  henceforth  derived  their  title.  By 
all  these  expedients  the  revenues  of  the  state  at  the 
demise  of  Isabella,  were  increased  twelvefold  beyond 
what  they  had  been  at  the  time  of  her  accession. 
They  reorganized  the  ancient  institution  of  the  "Her- 
mandad,'* — a  very  different  association,  under  their 
hands,  from  the  "Holy  Brotherhood**  which  we  meet 
with  in  Gil  Bias.  Every  hundred  householders  were 
obliged  to  equip  and  mdntain  a  horseman  at  tbeii 
joint  expense ;  and  this  corps  furnished  a  vigilant  po- 
lice in  civil  emergencies  and  an  effectual  aid  in  war. 
It  was  found,  moreover,  of  especial  service  in  suppress- 
ing the  insurrections  and  disorder  of  ^e  ilobility. 
They  were  particularly  solicitous  to  abolish  the  right 
and  usage  of  private  war  claimed  by  this  haughty 
order,  compelling  them  on  all  occasions  to  refer  their 
disputes  to  the  constituted  tribunals  of  justice.     But 
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it  was  a  capital  feature  in  the  policy  o^  the  Catholic 
sovereigns  to  counterbalance  the  authority  of  the  aris- 
tocracy by  exalting,  as  far  as  prudent,  that  of  the  com- 
mons. In  the  various  convocations  of  the  national 
legislature,  or  Cortes*  in  this  reign,  no  instance  occurs 
of  any  city  having  lost  its  prescriptive  right  of  furnish- 
ing representatives,  as  had  frequently  happened  under 
preceding  monarchs,  who,  from  negligence  or  policy, 
had  omitted  to  summon  them. 

But  it  would  be  tedious  to  go  into  all  the  details  of 
the  system  employed  by  Ferdiii^md  and  Isabella  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  decayed  fabric  of  government  i 
of  their  wholesome  regulations  for  the  encouragement 
of  industry ;  of  their  organization  of  a  lULtional  mi- 
litia and  an  efficient  marine ;  of  the  severe  decorum 
which  they  introduced  within  the  corrupt  precincts  of 
the  court ;  of  the  temporary  economy  by  which  they 
controlled  the  public  expenditures,  and  of  the  munifi- 
cent patronage  which  they,  or,  rather,  their  almoner 
on  this  occasion,  that  most  enlightened  of  bigots,  Car- 
dinal Ximenes,  dispensed  to  science  and  letters.  In 
short,  their  sagacious  provisions  were  not  merely  reme- 
dial of  former  abuses,  but  were  intended  to  call  forth 
all  the  latent  energies  of  the  Spanish  character,  and, 
with  these  excellent  materials  to  erect  a  constitution 
of  government  which  should  secure  to  the  nation  tran- 
quillity at  home,  and  enable  it  to  go  forward  in  its 
ambitious  career  of  discovery  and  conquest. 

The  results  were  certainly  equal  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
preparations.  The  first  of  the  series  of  brilliant  enter- 
prises was  the  conqiest  of  the  Moorish  kingdom  of 
Granada, — those  rich  and  lovely  regions  of  the  Penin* 
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mkAy  t!lie  test  retseat  of  (^  InfldeF,  and  wfiicfa  he  had 
heM  for  nearly  eigftt  centuries.  This,  together  wfth'  the 
subseqnenf  occupatien'  o€  Nararre  bjr  the  crafty  Ferdi- 
Rand,  eonseiidSate^  the  varrwis  principaKties  of  Spain 
ftito^  ene  monarchy,  and,  by  extending  fts  houndwoies 
in  the  Peninatla  to  their  present  dimensions,  raised  it 
from  a  suboirdinate  situation  to  the  first  dass  of  Eh*- 
ropean  powers.  The  ]!talia»  ware,  tmder  the  conduct 
of  the  "Great  Captain,'"  secured  to  Spain  the  more 
speeions  bnt  less  nseftd  acqafeitibn  of  Napfes>  and 
fbrmed  that  invinciWe  ihfentry  whfch  enabled  Charles 
the  K^fth  to-  dictate^  laws  to  Europe  for  nearly  half  a 
c^tXHy.  And,  fastly,  as  if  the  Old  World  could  not 
aflfbnl  a  theatre  soflfeientfy  Tast  for  their  ambition, 
CbhraAus  gave  a  New  WorM  to  Castile  and  Leon. 

Such  was  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  nation  under 
the  Qttholic  kings;  as  they  were  called.  It  was  the 
season  of  hope  and  yonthftrf  enterprise,  when  the  na- 
tion seemed  to  be  renewing  its  ancient  energies  and  to 
prepare  Kfee  a  giant  to  run  its  course.  The  modem 
Spaniand  who  casts*  his  eye  over  the  long  interval'  that 
has  since  elapsed,  durtng  the  first  half  of  whfch  the 
nation  seemed  \o  waste  itself  on  schemes  of  mad  am- 
bition or  fierce  fenatieism,  and  m  the  latter*  half  te 
sfnfc  into  a  state  ef  paralytic  torpor, — the  Spflfniard,  we 
wy,  who  casts  a  melancholy  ^ance  over  this  dwary 
interval  wfll  turn  with  satisfaction  to  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  as  the  most  glorious  epoch  in  the 
«nnals  of  his  country.  This  is  the  period  to  which 
Vtt,  Irving  has  introduced  us  in  his  late  work.  And 
if  hiis  portraiture  <A  the  Otstiliasi  of  that  cfay  wears 
9omewhat  of  a  romantic  and,  it  may  be,  ineredtUe 
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a^Kfct  to  tMom  wIk>  comsast  eI  wifth  tie  prtescnt,  thtey 
inmt  fenMmiier  ^tax  he  is  oBijr  reirrrkig  Hkie  lints  which 
bad  Med  on  Che  cauivas  of  hsbofjr-  Bnt  k  b  time 
that  we  filMidd  netim  from  tku  long:  d^oiiaay  into 
wteh  ii«  hdnw  becK  led  bjrtke  dcsiir  of  ddtAitBig  ta 
stroflger  rehtf  sovne  p0ctillarilie»  m  the  aibiation  and 
spine  of  fat  itaikM  at  tke  peviod  £rois  -wUdt  1£& 
Irmg  fens,  sdeetcd  lh«  materialv  of  hk  ke^  iadeed^ 
Im  last  two  putiieaciotis. 

Ottr  SttOief,  k»  His  '« Chronicle  of  ijmautatf''  has 
been  \\A  ^ghlly  indcbced  ta  AnMc  authorities^ 
Neither  Cotkie  nor  Cavdoiixie  hitt^ex|MMted  nore  tino 
Mf  or  sixff  pages  on  ^rk^  hmniliatin^  topic;  but 
ample  amends  ho^  beett  oiKered  iA>  tbe  copioas  prac* 
Hxify  of  (he  CastiliaMi'  wntcrs.  The  S^Miianks.  can 
boast  a  Ktccessioft  of  <!hronick8  fn)m  t!he  period  of  (he 
great  Saracen  kivasioA.  Thoee  of  a  more  early  date, 
a>mp9ed  in  mde  Laitiii,  are  safficientlf  meagre  jhkI 
unsatisfactory;  bcrt  from  ^e  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  stre^^n  of  history  rans  Ml  sumI  clear,  aoid 
their  chromdes,  eon^x^ed  in  the  Yvmactilair,  e^ilnt 
a  richness  and  picturesque  ttarietjof  rncideiif  thai  gave 
them  mestrmable  vafae  as  a  body  of  germlne  historical 
documents.  The  reigns  iA  Ferdinand  aad  Isabella 
were  partictifarly  fttrftfa!  in  these  sources^  of  irvforma^ 
tron.  History  then,  like  most  of  the  other  depart- 
ments of  literatnre,  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  transi* 
tion,  when  the  fashions  of  its  more  anti^mted  costame 
began  to  mingfe  insensibly  with  the  pectrfferities  of  the 
modem ;  when,  in  short,  the  garrulous  graces  of  nar- 
ration were  beghming  to  be  tempered  by  the  tone  of 
grave  and  pfiilosophiarf  reflection 
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We  will  briefly  notice  a  few  of  the  eminent  sources 
from  which  Mr.  Irving  has  drawn  his  account  of  the 
"Conquest  of  Granada."  The  first  of  these  is  the 
Epistles  of  Peter  Martyr,  an  Italian  savant^  who, 
having  passed  over  with  the  Spanish  ambassador  into 
Spain,  and  being  introduced  into  the  court  of  Isabella, 
was  employed  by  her  in  some  important  embassies. 
He  was  personally  present  at  several  campaigns  of  this 
war.  In  his  "Letters'*  he  occasionally  smiles  at  the 
cq)rice  which  had  led  him  to  exchange  the  pen  for  the 
sword,  while  his  speculations  on  the  events  passing 
before  him,  being  those  of  a  scholar  rather  than  of  a 
soldier,  afford  in  their  moral  complexion  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  dreary  details  of  blood  and  battle. 
Another  authority  is  the  ChrcMiicle  of  Bemaldez,  a 
worthy  ecclesiastic  of  that  period,  whose  bulky  manu- 
script, like  that  of  many  a  better  writer,  lies  still  en- 
gulfed in  the  dust  of  some  Spanish  library,  having 
never  been  admitted  to  the  honors  of  the  press. 
Copies  of  it,  however,  are  freely  circulated.  It  is 
one  of  those  good-natured,  gossiping  memorials  of  an 
antique  age,  abounding  equally  in  curious  and  com- 
monplace incident,  told  in  a  way  sufficiently  prolix, 
but  not  without  considerable  interest.  The  testimony 
of  this  writer  is  of  particular  value,  moreover,  on  this 
occasion,  from  the  proximity  of  his  residence  in  Anda- 
lusia to  those  scenes  which  were  the  seat  of  the  war. 
His  style  overflows  with  that  religious  loyalty  with 
which  Mr.  Irving  has  liberally  seasoned  the  efiusions 
of  Fra  Antonio  Agapida.  Hernando  del  Pulgar,  an- 
other contemporary  historian,  was  the  secretary  and 
counsellor  of  their  Catholic  majesties,  and  appointed 
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by  them  to  the  post  of  national  chronicler,  an  office 
familiar  both  to  the  courts  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  in 
which  latter  country,  especially,  it  has  been  occupied 
by  some  of  its  most  distingirislied  historians.  Pulgar's 
long  residence  at  court,  his  practical  acquaintance 
with  affairs,  and,  above  all,  the  access  which  he  ob- 
tained, by  means  of  his  official  station,  to  the  best 
sources  of  kyfortnation,  have  tabled  him  to  msdw  liis 
wcnrk  a  rieh  rspesi<dry  df  facts  reltlting  to  the  general 
nsBDcvc^  of  govMument,  tiic  policf  <if  iu  admhiistro'- 
tioik,  «nd,  mdre  par^tmkrljr,  the  ccmdiact  6f  the  nti- 
itkry  ope^otis  'in  the  closii^  *Wiar  of  Gfknada,  xyf 
which  he  was  himself  an  eye^tness^  in  xdditf6n  to 
Aese  writers,  this  fpenod  has  been  iiintained  by  the 
bA>9rs  of  the  most  ^el^rkced  MiAonidis  of  €a6tih3 
and  Ata^n,  Maris»a  and  Zunea,  fomh  of  whohi  con- 
dude  theik'  tnxrratfiws  with  it,  the  la^  eKpailding  the 
biography  of  Fetdinaiid  albneinto  two  volames  folioc 
Be^es  tix«^e>  Mr^  IrVing  tntt  idbettv^d  cdlkMiefal  lights 
from  many  doisnees  of  inferior  celebn>ty  but  ktot  kss  tin- 
saspictoQs  cvedit.  So^  'tkvt,  in  conclusion,  notwithstand*- 
ing  a  certsia  dramanic  "ccQorii^  which  Frk  A^pida'^ 
"Chrooicle"  occationa*ly  wears,  and  notwithstanding 
the  romantie  forms  of  a  style  whichy  to  borrow  the 
language  of  Cicen>>  seeiKis  ''to  flow,  as  k  were,  from 
the  very  lips  of  the  Muses,"  we  may  honestly  recom- 
mend it  OS  substantially  an  authentic  record  of  one  of 
the  mo^  iifteresting  and,  as  far  asEngfi^  schokn^  kre 
cotitemed,  one  of  the  ttiost  nritravelled  "portions  of 
Spanish  "history. 

10* 


CERVANTES* 

(Jttiy.  1837.) 

Thx  publication,  in  this  country,  of  an  important 
Spanish  classic  in  the  original,  with  a  valuable  com- 
mentary, is  an  event  of  some  moment  in  our  literary 
annals,  and  indicates  a  familiarity,  rapidly  increasing, 
with  the  beautiful  literature  to  which  it  belongs.  It 
may  be  received  as  an  omen  favorable  to  the  cause  of 
modem  literature  in  general,  the  study  of  which,  in  all 
its  varieties,  may  be  urged  on  substantially  the  same 
grounds.  The  growing  importance  attached  to  this 
branch  of  education  is  visible  in  other  countries  quite 
as  much  as  in  our  own.  It  is  the  natural,  or,  rather, 
necessary  result  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  social  relations  of  man  in  thb  revolutionary  age. 
Formerly  a  nation,  pent  up  witiiin  its  own  barriers, 
knew  less  of  its  neighbors  than  we  now  know  of  what 
is  going  on  in  Siam  or  Japan.  A  river,  a  chain  of 
mountains,  an  imaginary  line,  even,  parted  them  as  far 
asunder  as  if  oceans  had  rolled  between.     To  speak 

*  "  El  ln^imos0  Hidalgo  Don  QuijoU  dt  la  Mancha^  compuesfo 
por  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra.  Nueva  Edicion  ddsica,  ilu&* 
trada  con  Notas  histdridis,  giamaticales  y  criticas,  por  la  Academia 
Espafiola,  sus  Individuos  de  Niimero  Pellicei;  Arrieta,  y  Clemencin. 
Enmendada  y  corregida  por  Francisco  Sales,  A.M.,  Instructor  de 
Frances  y  Espallol  en  la  Universidad  de  Harvard,  en  Cambrigia, 
Estado  de  Massachusetts,  Norte  America,"  s  vols,  xamo,  Bofflon. 
1836. 

("4) 
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correctly,  it  was  their  imperfect  civilization,  their  ig* 
Qorance  of  the  means  and  the  subjects  of  communica- 
tion, which  thus  kept  them  asunder.  Now,  on  the 
contrary,  a  change  in  the  domestic  institutions  of  one 
country  can  hardly  be  effected  without  a  corresponding 
agitation  in  those  of  its  neighbors.  A  treaty  of  alliance 
can  scarcely  be  adjusted  without  the  intervention  of  a 
general  Congress.  The  sword  cannot  be  unsheathed 
in  one  part  of  Christendom  without  thousands  leaping 
from  their  scabbards  in  every  other.  The  whole  sjrs- 
tem  is  bound  together  by  as  nice  sympathies  as  if  ani- 
mated by  a  common  pulse,  and  the  remotest  countries 
of  Europe  are  brought  into  contiguity  as  intimate  as 
were  in  ancient  tinl^  the  jprovinces  of  a  single  mon- 
archy. 

This  intimate  association  has  been  prodigiously  in* 
creased  of  late  years  by  the  unprecedented  discover* 
ies  which  science  has  ni^ade  for  facilits^ng  intercom- 
munication. The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  that 
"  ultima  Thule"  of  the  ai^cients,  can  now  run  down  to 
the  extremity  of  Italy  in  Ici^  time  than  itrtook  Horace 
to  go  from  Rome  to  Bruiiiqlusium.  A  steamboat  of 
fashionable  tourists  will  toucK  at  all  the  places  of  note 
in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  fewer  wedss  than  it  would 
have  cost  years  to  an  ancient  Argonaut  or  a  crusader 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Every  one,  of  course,  travels, 
and  almost  every  capital  and  noted  watering-place  (m 
the  Continent  swarms  with  its  thousands,  and  IWs 
with  its  tens  of  thousands,  of  itinerant  cockneys,  many 
of  whom,  perhaps,  have  not  wandered  beyond  the 
sound  of  Bow-bells  in  their  own  little  island. 

Few  of  these  adventurers  are  so  dull  as  not  to  be 
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qiiicfcenidd  into  soinethiitg  like  curiosity  respecting  tbc 
kmgiiage  and  ins^tutioas  oi  the  strange  peo{»le  ^moiaig 
wtom  they  are  thrown,  whik  the  better  sort  and  more 
DitelKgOTt  are  led  to  study  more  -careftilly  the  ne^ 
forms,  whether  in  aitts  or  letters,  under  which  hvman 
genhis  is  unveiled  to  ^lem. 

The  elfect  <rf  all  Khis  is  c^edioUy  visible  in  the  re 
i&Tm&  introduoed  i&tx9  the  modern  systems  of  education* 
In  bath  ^enaivenshies  recently  established  inlondon, 
the  apj^arKtns  for  insf ruction,  instead  df  being  limited 
to  the  asicient  tangnes^  is  extended  to  the  whole  circle 
of  modern  literature ;  and  the  editorial  labors  of  snaay 
of  tiie  professors  show  that  they  do  not  deep  on  their 
poets,  i^eiiodicalsy  under  the  mani^ment  of  the  ;abkst 
writers,  furnish  valuable  contributions  of  foreign  crit- 
icism and  intelligence;  and  regular  histories  of  the 
varions  Gotitinentai  Uteratures^  ia  department  in  which 
the  English  are  singularly  barren,  are  understood  to  be 
now  in  actual  preparation. 

But,  although  barren  of  literary,  the  English  have 
made  Stnpotrtant  contributions  to  the  ^littiaal  history 
off  the  OoBtineiNial  nations.  That  of  ^ain  has  em- 
ployed soQse  of  their  best  writers,  who^  it  taust  be 
admitted,  howevter,  have  confined  thenteelviss  so  4aa*  to 
the  foreign  nelations  of  tine  country  as  to  have  left  the 
domestic  in  comparative  obscurity.  Thus,  Robertson's 
great  work  is  quite  as  mnch  the  bistory  of  Europe  as  of 
Spain  under  Chaife  the  Fifth;  and  Watstm's  "Reign 
orf  Phil^  the  Second"  might  with  eqwal  propriety  be 
^yled  **The  War  of  the  Netherlands^"  which  is  its 
principal  btaiden. 

A  lew  works  recently  published  in  the  United  Slates 
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liare  shed  fiir  more  light  on  the  interior  organization 
and  intellectual  cultnre  of  the  ^anish  nation.  Such, 
for  example,  are  the  writingd  of  Irving,  iii^iose  gor- 
geous^ coloring  reflects  so  cleariy  the  chivalrotis  splendow 
of  the  fifteenth  centtiry,  and  the  travels  of  Lieutenant 
Slidell,  presenting  sketches  equally  animated  of  the 
social  aspect  tA  that  most  picturesque  of  all  lands  in 
the  present  century.  In  Mr.  Cushing's  "Reminis- 
conces^  of  Spain'*  we  find,  mingled  with  much  char»- 
acteristic  fiction,  some  "^rj  kboriotis  inquiries  into 
curious  and  recondite  points  <3i  history.  In  the  purely 
literary  department,  Mr.  Ticknor's  beautiftil  lectures 
before  the  classes  of  Harvard  University,  still  in  manu- 
script, embrace  a  fer  more  extensive  range  of  critfcisitt 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  Spanish  work,  smd  display, 
at  the  same  time,  a  degree  of  thoroughness  and  re- 
search which  the  comparative  paucity  of  materials 
will  compel  us  to  look  for  in  vain  in  Bottterwek  or 
Sismondi.  Mr.  Ticknor's  successor.  Professor  Long- 
fellow, favorably  known  by  other  compositions,  has 
enriched  our  language  with  a  noble  version  of  the 
"  Coplasde  MJanriqtfe,'*  the  finest  gem,  beyond  all<3om- 
parison,  in  the  Castilian  verse  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
We  have  also  read  With  pleasure  a  clever  translation 
of  Quevedo's  "  Visionsj"  no  very  easy  achievement, 
J>y  Mr.  Elliot,  of  Philadelphia;  though  the  translator 
as  wrong  in  sup^sing  his  the  first  English  version. 
The  first -is  as  old  as  Queen  Anne's  time,  and  was 
made  by  the  femous  Sir  Roger  L' Estrange.  To  close 
the  account,  Mr.  Sales,  the  venerable  instructor  in 
Harvard  College,  has  now  given,  for  the  first  time  ^ 
the  New  World,  an  elaborate  edition  of  the  prince  of 
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Castilian  classics,  in  a  form  which  may  claim^  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  merit  of  originality. 

We  shall  postpone  the  few  remarks  we  have  to  make 
on  this  edition  to  the  close  of  our  article ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  we  propose,  not  to  give  the  life  of  Cer- 
vantes, but  to  notice  such  points  as  are  least  familial 
in  his  literary  history,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the 
composition  and  publication  of  his  great  work,  the 
Don  Quixote;  a  work  which,  from  its  wide  and  long- 
established  popularity,  may  be  said  to  constitute  part 
of  the  literature  not  merely  of  Spain,  but  of  every 
country  in  Europe. 

The  age  of  Cervantes  was  that  of  Philip  the  Second, 
when  the  Spanish  monarchy,  declining  somewhat  from 
its  palmy  state,  was  still  making  extraordinary  efforts 
to  maintain,  and  even  to  extend,  its  already  overgrown 
empire.  Its  navies  were  on  every  sea,  and  its  armies 
in  every  quarter  of  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New. 
A.rms  was  the  only  profession  worthy  of  a  gentleman; 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  writer  of  any  eminence — cer- 
tainly no  bard — of  the  age,  who,  if  he  were  not  in 
orders,  had  not  borne  arms,  at  some  period,  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  Cervantes,  who,  though  poor, 
was  born  of  an  ancient  family  (it  must  go  hard  with  a 
Castilian  who  cannot  make  out  a  pedigree  for  himself), 
had  a  full  measure  of  this  chivalrous  spirit,  and  during 
the  first  half  of  his  life  we  find  him  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  stormy  and  disastrous  scenes  of  the  iron  trade  of 
war.  His  love  of  the  military  profession,  even  after 
the  loss  of  his  hand,  or  of  the  use  of  it,  for  it  is  uncer- 
tain which,  is  sufficient  proof  of  his  adventurous  spirit. 
In  the  course  of  his  checkered  career  he  visited  the 
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priDcipal  countries  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  passed 
five  years  in  melancholy  captivity  at  Algiers.  The 
time  was  not  lost,  however,  which  furnished  his  keen 
eye  with  those  glowing  pictures  of  Moslem  luxury  and 
magnificence  with  which  he  has  enriched  his  pages. 
After  a  life  of  unprecedented  hardship,  he  returned  to 
his  own  country,  covered  with  laurels  and  scars,  with 
very  little  money  in  his  pocket,  but  with  plenty  of  that 
experience  which,  regarding  him  as  a  novelist,  might 
be  considered  his  stock  in  trade. 

The  poet  may  draw  from  the  depths  of  his  own 
fancy;  the  scholar,  from  his  library;  but  the  proper 
study  of  the  dramatic  writer,  whether  in  verse  or  in 
prose,  is  man, — ^man  as  he  exists  in  society.  He  who 
would  faithfully  depict  human  character  cannot  study 
it  too  nearly  and  variously.  He  must  sit  down,  like 
Scott,  by  the  fireside  of  the  peasant  and  listen  to  the 
"auld  wife's"  tale;  he  must  preside,  with  Fielding, 
at  a  petty  justice  sessions,  or  share  with  some  Squire 
Western  in  the  glorious  hazards  of  a 'fox-hunt;  he 
must,  like  Smollett  and  Cooper,  study  the  mysteries  of 
the  deep,  and  mingle  on  the  stormy  element  itself  with 
the  singular  beings  whose  destinies  he  is  to  describe ; 
or,  like  Cervantes,  he  must  wander  among  other  races 
and  in  other  climes,  before  his  pencil  can  give  those 
chameleon  touches  which  reflect  the  shifting,  many- 
colored  hues  of  actual  life.  He  may,  indeed,  like 
Rou&ieau,  if  it  were  possible  to  imagine  another  Rous- 
seau, turn  his  thoughts  inward,  and  draw  from  the 
depths  of  his  own  soul ;  but  he  would  see  there  only 
his  own  individual  passions  and  prejudices,  and  the 
portraits  he  might  sketch,  however  various  in  subordi- 


O^tte  details,  wpiidd  l^,  ip  th^r  chaf^pt^is^ic  fcat^fes, 
oply  the  repixxiw^tipA  pf  himself,  l^^.my^t^  i^  ghqrt;, 
b^  a  poet,  £^  philpeapU^,,  b^t  Bot,4  paJQt^  Qf  life  aad 

C^v^ptesihadawple  me*n3  fp?  pwrsi^i^g  th^  study 
i)f  hunfwiA  clMiract^,  after  hi*,  retuia  t^  ^^x\,va  the 
a<;Uve  life  which  ej^g^ed,  bipfi,  in  v^ripus  p^ts  of,  the 
country,*  In  Md^iuw  ^  migjit  ha,ve  iqu^^  the  models 
of  the  sprightly,  wit  J^nd  delic;ate  if  ony  with  wtich  be 
has  seasoned  his  fictiouB^;  ii>  S^iUe,  in  p^tM^uJ^r,  b« 
^^^  brought  in  contact  with  the  fry  of  ^maU  sh^^rpers 
and  pickpoi^ets  whomakj?  ^  respe<c;t^i4e  a,.fi^re  in 
bis jiuV«#:r,s^^  novels;  aind  in  ^a.  ^|^^nc^^  h^  npt  only 
found,  the  g^ogr;aphy  gf  hi$  Don  Quixote,  but  that 
wbiinsiqafl  contract  of  pride  and  poverty  in  the  uat 
t^vpsj,  ^\^\c\k  hfii^  furnished,  the  outlines  of  many  a 
brp^  caricature  ta  the  comic  writer?  of  Spain, 

Dnring  ^  this, while  h^  had  made  him3eljC  known 
oajJy  by. his-pastg^al  fiction^  the  "Galatea/*  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  an  in^pid  clas§,  whjcb,  with  all  its.  literary 
ineri{5,  afforded  W  scope  fpr  the  power  of  depicting 
hui;pan  qha^acter*  which  he  possessed,  perha,psj,  un? 
kpown  to  himself.  He  wrotej,  also,  a  good  nunibei 
of  plays,  all  of  which,  except  tw^,  and  thesye  recov- 
ered only  at.  th^  close  of  the  l^^t  century,  h^ve  per- 
ished, On^  of  thesQ,  "The  ^ege  of  Numantia/' 
displays  that  truth  of  drawing  and  strength  of  color 
which  n^u-k,  th^  qonsuran^e  artist,  It  was  not;  until 
h?  had, reached  his  fifty-seventh jyear  that  he  qon^pleted 
the  Fii^st  Part  of  hi§  great  work^  t^e  Don  Qui;!cptev 
The  naost  celebrated  novels^  unli^^i  mo^t  wqrte  of 
im^ination,  seem  tpixave  been  the  pcod^Qtion^Qf  the 


btfir  peiiod  of  U&.  Fielding  was  betweeo  forty  £^ 
fifty,  when  ha  wrote  <'Tom  Jones.;**  Eictordfonj  waa 
sixtj>  or  vfii^  near  it^  vJbsa  he  wi^otfi  ''CUrissa;.''  and 
Scott  ^ras.  90010  yearst  oivec  foc^  whea.  be  began.  t\» 
series  of  the  Waverley  novels.  The  world,  the  soboc^ 
3f  the  BcnreUst^  cattDoti  bQ  inii>  ^OMghlike  tha  titnns 
€tf  a  rnmesBity^  ik»d  the  loMNtdodge  ci  its  maoi^tM  na^ 
rieties  noj^at  be  the  leiult-of  loqg  and  didigest  tmBm^ 

Tine  Firsts  Part  of:  the  QuutOike  wa&  begins  as. the 
aAither  tdb  ufl>  iA<  a  prisoo^  to  whkh  he  bad  been 
brought^  ]M)t'  by  crime  or  deibt-^  but  by.  sen>e  oSqbccv 
probably^  %^  the  worthy  people  of  La^fiiaocha*  it  it 
not  tke  only  womIl  of  genius^  wMcju.ha&stiuggled  imo 
beii)g  in  siifib.toifaviQfa^  q|i4rters«.  The  '<Fi:lgtiHt't 
'Beopsess,*'  the  i^oslr  pefnila^,  pnet^bly^  of  Englisfa 
ftettoos^  was.  €OQ]f)0aeid.  under!  ^mibir  «ircuiofltasice&. 
But  we  djoubt  if  sufik  bii^Uaaut  bn(^m  acid  weJi.  Si^he^ 
^>  hiiBaoreTec  Ijgpbted.tiP'CliQ  wall^oC  tbe'pciaan-<h!QM$e 
before  the  time  of  Cervantes. 

The  Ehrst  Pact  of.  t)ud  Don:  Quixote  usas  jiyeo  to  the 
puMic  in  ij6»5.  Cevisai^tesy.  wben  the  time  andved  for 
launching  hifi:8atii»agakifit  the  olidi  deepi-teotedpic^iirt 
dices  of  his.  eopntiyiaan,  piobaU^r  regarded  it>.  as  well 
fte  mighty  as  liMle  lesa  rash  tlum. bis.  o«m. beror^iS  tik 
against  the  wittd^ilkL  Hq  8QUighl>  acooi^ditig^y,  to 
sbiebl  himself,  nodev  the  cover;  of;  a  poMBetftd;  name^ 
and  asked  leaaie  ta  d^dteate  the'  book  t^  a  Qsistihan 
gsandee,  the  Dakie  de  Be^«  'IB>e  ditkA  it  i&  said^ 
wkether  igoiorant  ciftiifi  design  or  dfiHl«tiii^>th«aM)ccesi 
ofithe  workf  wottbaLhanca deeiixiedv  but  Cciyantes .^vgcdi 
Win  Bif$ts  ^.peruse  a  sil^gle  cbaptert  The  audienoer 
summoned  to  sit  in  judgment  were  m>  >ddi|:hled  y^tbt 
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the  first  pages  that  they  would  not  abandon  the  novel 
till  they  had  heard  the  whole  of  it.  The  duke,  of 
course,  without  farther  hesitation,  condescended  to 
allow  his  name  to  be  inserted  in  this  passport  to 
immortality. 

There  is  nothing  very  improbable  in  the  story.  It 
reminds  one  of  a  similar  experiment  by  St.  Pierre,  who 
submitted  his  manuscript  of  ''Paul  and  Virginia"  to 
a  circle  of  French  Itttirateurs,  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Necker,  the  Abb6  Galiani,  Thomas,  Buffon,  and  some 
others,  all  wits  of  the  first  water  in  the  metropolis. 
Hear  the  result,  in  the  words  of  his  biogrs^her,  or, 
rather,  his  agreeable  translator:  "At  first  the  author 
was  heard  in  silence;  by  degrees  the  attention  grew 
languid ;  they  began  to  whisper,  to  gape,  and  listened 
no  longer.  M.  de  Buffon  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
called  for  his  horses;  those  near  the  door  slipped  out; 
Thomas  went  to  sleep ;  M.  Necker  laughed  to  see  the 
ladies  weep;  and  the  ladies,  ashamed  of  their  tears, 
did  not  dare  to  confess  that  they  had  been  interested. 
The  reading  being  finished,  nothing  was  praised. 
Madame  Necker  alone  criticised  the  conversation  of 
Paul  and  the  old  man.  This  moral  appeared  to  her 
tedious  and  commonplace :  it  broke  the  action,  chilled 
the  reader,  and  was  a  sort  of  glass  of  iced  water,  M. 
de  St.  Pierre  retired  in  a  state  of  indescribable  depres- 
sion. He  regarded  what  had  passed  as  his  sentence 
of  death.  The  effect  of  his  work  on  an  audience  like 
that  to  which  he  had  read  it  left  him  no  hope  for  the 
future."  Yet  this  work  was  "Paul  and  Virginia,"  one 
of  the  most  popular  books  in  the  French  language.  So 
much  for  criticism  1   * 
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The  tnith  seems  to  be,  that  the  judgment  of  no  pri- 
^te  circle,  however  well  qualified  by  taste  and  talent, 
can  afford  a  sure  prognostic  of  that  of  the  great  public. 
If  the  manuscript  to  be  criticised  is  our  friend's,  of 
course  the  verdict  is  made  up  before  perusal.  If  some 
great  man  modestly  sues  for  our  approbation,  our  self- 
complacency  has  been  too  much  flattered  for  us  to 
withhold  it.  If  it  be  a  little  man  (and  St.  Pierre  was 
but  a  little  man  at  that  time),  our  prejudices — the 
prejudices  of  poor  human  nature — ^will  be  very  apt  to 
take  an  opposite  direction.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may, 
whoever  rests  his.  hopes  of  public  favor  on  the  smiles 
of  a  coterie  runs  the  risk  of  finding  himself  very  un- 
pleasantly deceived.  Many  a  trim  bark  which  has 
flaunted  gayly  in  a  summer  lake  has  gone  to  pieces 
amid  the  billows  and  breakers  of  the  rude  ocean. 

The  prognostic  in  the  case  of  Cervantes,  however, 
proved  more  correct.  His  work  produced  an  instan- 
taneous effect  on  the  community.  He  had  struck  a 
note  which  found  an  echo  in  every  bosom.  Four 
editions  were  published  in  the  course  of  the  first  year, 
— two  in  Madrid,  one  in  Valencia,  and  another  at 
Lisbon- 

This  success,  almost  unexampled  in  any  age,  was 
still  more  extraordinary  in  one  in  which  the  reading 
public  was  comparatively  limited.  That  the  book 
found  its  way  speedily  into  the  very  highest  circles  in 
the  kingdom  is  evident  from  the  well-known  explana- 
tion of  Philip  the  Third  when  he  saw  a  student  laugh- 
ing immoderately  over  some  volume :  "The  man  must 
be  either  out  of  his  wits,  or  reading  Don  Quixote." 
Notwithstanding  this,  its  author  felt  none  of  that  sun- 
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shine  of  I'oyal  fevor  which  would  have  been  so  grateful 
in  his  necessities. 

The  period  was  that  of  the  golden  prime  of  Gas^ 
tiKan  literature.  But  the  monarch  on  the  throne,  one 
of  the  ill-starred'  dynasty  of  Austria,  would  have  been 
better  suited  ta  the  darkest  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Ris 
hours,  divided  between^  his  devotions  and  his  debauch- 
eries, left  nothing  to  spare  fbr  letters;  and  his  minister, 
the  arrogant  Duke  of  Lerma,  was  toa  much  absorbed 
by  his  own  selfish  though^  shallow  schen^es  of  policy  to 
trouble  himself  with  romance-writers,  or  their  satirist. 
Cervantes,  however,  had  entered  on  a  career  which,  as 
he  intimates  fe  some  of  his  verses,  might  lead  to  fame, 
but  not  to  fbrtune;  Hiappily,  he  did  not  com^promisc 
his  fkme  hy  precipitating  the  execution  of  his  worifis 
from  motives  of  temporary  profit.  It  was  not  till  sev* 
eral  years  after  the  publication  of  the  D^n  Quixote 
that  he  g9st  to  the  world  his  Exemplary  Novels,  as  he 
called  diem, — fictions  which,  differing  from  any  thing 
before  known,  not  only  in  t^e  Castilian,  but,  in  some 
respects,  in  any  other  literature,  gave  ample*  scope  to 
his  dramatic  talent,  in  the  contrivance  of  situations 
and  the  nice  delineation  of  character.  These  works, 
whose  diction  was  uncommonly  rich  a*Mi  attractive, 
were  popular  from  the  first. 

One  cannot  but  be  led  to  inquire  why,  with  such 
success  as  an  author,  he  continued  to  be  so  straitened 
in  his  circumstances,  as  he  plainly  intimates  was  the 
case  more  than  once  in  his  writings.  Ftom  the  Don 
Quixote,  notwithstanding  its  great  run,  he  probably 
received  tittle,  since  he  had  parted  with  the  entire 
copyright  before  publication,  when  the  work  was  re- 


gardoi  ra  an ^xpeHlnent tbtt  resftihof  which ^ras^iW 

^OMiatfiiL     It  k  turn  so  vasy  to  CxpkdB  the  difi^y 

when  his  success  as  an  autlior  had  been  so  oovi^pflidtd^ 

estabiisbed.    ikrvsoites  aitninates  las  dikealMacANm^  in 

more  tbon  okie  place  in  has  writiHigSy  with  the  book* 

selkim  ^heinsek«6.      '^  What>  sir !"  Tc^es  Iwi  anlher 

intiFofluced  into  h»  l^^Xi  Qmcottt^  "wotW  yc«  hwve 

me  seil  the  prdfit  df  do^  labor  to  a  bookseller  Ibr  itbvec 

mxrawredlk  a  sheet  ?  for  that  i»  l9ie  mcist  they  witi  btd^ 

Dfty,  and  expect)  ti>o>  I  ^ould  thank  Xhem  for  the 

ofier/'    This  bunien  of  houentsMion^  ^e  alleged  41hb-» 

erality  of  the  pdblisher  towards  Xm  poor  attdhoto^  it  as 

old  as  the  att  of  fooofc4miktng  itself.     ]^  the  i|iublic 

reodve  the  acooimt  fpom  ^e  ]KUty  ^aggvieved  ^nl)r.    if 

the  bo(^[8ellef  reported  his  own  cade,  w«  ibouM^  iro 

doabt^  have  a  different  version.    If  OerraiHes  ^'aia  in 

the  Tight,  the  tiade  In  Ca9t^  sht^ed  a  degi^ee  bf 

dexterity  in  ttheir  proceedhs|?s  wlddi  iJchly  tiitilded 

t^6m  to  ihe  piltoi^.    In  Dne  of  his  tales  we  iaid  a 

certa^  licetitiate  oomplaifiing  of  ''the  tridcB  ^aod  de-i 

ceptions  tiiey  pot  upon  am  auth^  wton  they  buy  A 

co^ri^  from  him;  :and  ^til  tkiore>  the  mamier  in 

w^ch  they  che^  him  if  he  prints  the  took  at  ^is  vmtk 

c&ai^es]  smceiiothiDgls  more  common  thail  for  then 

0e  agree  for  iifteen  hondtt^,  asid  have  pfivily,  perhaps^ 

as  msmy  as  three  thousand  th(t>wn  off^  ofit-h€ilf>  At  ith<i 

laast,  of  ^ioh  tlve^  sell^  iMyt  fear  4)^  pfafit>  Mt  their 
_ ,_,  ^  »f 

llie  writhigs  of  Cervantes  appear  to  teve  gained 
him,  however,  two  substantial  i^elids  In  Cabfa,  ^k 
Count  of  Lemos,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  of 
the  anOHmt  ^jetntily  of  ^«]t}as^  «nd  tihe  patt^oiuiige  6f  these 

II* 
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Illustrious  individuals  has  been  nobly  recompensed  by 
having  their  names  forever  associated  with  the  imper- 
ishable productions  of  genius. 

There  was  still  one  kind  of  patronage  wanting  in 
thb  early  age,  that  of  a  great,  enlightened  community, 
—the  only  patronage  which  can  be  received  without 
some  sense  of  degradation  by  a  generous  mind.  There 
was,  indeed,  one  golden  channel  of  public  favor,  and 
that  was  the  theatre.  The  drama  has  usually  flourished 
most  at  the  period  when  a  nation  is  beginning  to  taste 
the  sweets  of  literary  culture.  Such  was  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  Europe ;  the  age 
of  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  and  Fletcher  in  England ;  of 
Ariosto,  Machiavelli,  and  the  wits  who  first  successfully 
wooed  the  comic  muse  of  Italy;  of  the  great  Cor- 
neille,  some  years  later,  in  France;  and  of  that  mir- 
acle, or,  rather,  "monster  of  nature,"  as  Cervantes 
styled  him,  Lope  de  Vega  in  Spain.  Theatrical  ex- 
hibitions are  a  combination  of  the  material  with  the 
intellectual,  at  which  the  ordinary  spectator  derives 
less  pleasure,  probably,  from  the  beautiful  creations  of 
the  poet  than  from  the  scenic  decorations,  music,  and 
other  accessories  which  address  themselves  to  the 
senses.  The  fondness  for  spectacle  is  characteristic  of 
an  early  period  of  society,  and  the  theatre  is  the  most 
brilliant  of  pageants.  With  the  progress  of  education 
and  refinement,  men  become  less  open  to,  or,  at  least, 
less  dependent  on,  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  seek 
their  enjoyment  in  more  elevated  and  purer  sources 
Thus  it  is  that,  instead  of 

'*  Sweating  in  the  crowded  theatre,  squeezed 
And  bored  with  elbow-points  through  both  our  sid«,'* 
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as  the  sad  minstrel  of  nature  sings^  we  sit  quietly  at 
home,  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  fiction  around  our 
own  firesides,  and  the  poem  or  the  novel  takes  the 
place  of  the  acted  drama.  The  decline  of  dramatic 
writing  may  justly  be  lamented  as  that  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  varieties  in  the  garden  of  literature. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  both  a  symptom  and  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  advance  of  civilization. 

The  popularity  of  the  stage,  at  the  period  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  in  Spain,  was  greatly  augmented  by 
the  personal  influence  and  reputation  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
the  idoLof  his  countrymen,  who  threw  off  the  various 
inventions  of  his  genius  with  a  rapidity  and  profiision 
that  almost  staggers  credibility.  It  is  impossible  to 
state  the  results  of  his  labors  in  any  form  that  will  not 
powerfiilly  strike  the  imagination.  Thus,  he  has  left 
twenty-one  million  three  hundred  thousand  verses  in 
print,  besides  a  mass  of  manuscript.  He  furnished 
the  theatre,  according  to  the  statement  of  his  intimate 
friend  Montalvan,  with  eighteen  htmdred  regular  plays, 
and  four  hundred  autos  or  religious  dramas, — all  acted. 
He  composed,  according  to  his  own  statement,  more 
than  one  hundred  comedies  in  the  almost  incredible 
space  of  twenty-four  hours  each,  and  a  comedy  aver- 
aged between  two  and  three  thousand  verses,  great  part 
of  them  rhymed  and  interspersed  with  sonnets  and 
other  more  difficult  forms  of  versification.  He  lived 
seventy-two  years;  and  supposing  him  to  have  em« 
ployed  fifty  of  that  period  in  composition,  although  he 
filled  a  variety  of  engrossing  vocations  during  that 
time,  he  must  have  averaged  a  play  a  week,  to  say 
nothing  of  twenty-one  volumes  quarto  of  mi^cdlar 


iieacris  Wiotkfty  indudsng  fhre  tfiictv  v^vitteh  kiibis  leisure 
uomefifo^  and  all  notr  ia  print  1 

The  only  adndeiretneDts  irecas  re<tail  in  liteniry  iiis^ 
tory  teftriiig  any  reseMblance  tx^  %^oi^h  fatting  Our 
sbort  of  this^  ate  tdieee  of  our  illmtridtis  contenq^te^ 
%T  Walteir  Scott.  The  eonplete  ^edttion  of  \m  *wo*ksi 
recemly  tidvortised  by  MUrrsty^  whh  the  addttton  tX  ti^ 
voltMidS'Of  which  Miici«y  has  not  the  <ciqpiyrighl9  prob^ 
ably  <^oiit2lin6  mttecy  ^fohcBMs  smaH  octavK^  To  tllisse 
sboiiM  farchcor  be  a^died  a  4arge^pply  of  ihatter  ibr  ^ 
Sdinbtttigh  Ahlraal  Register,  as  ^weH  J6  o%her  coKHiy^ 
mouB  contributkonra.  Of  these,  fbrty^ighl  vollutt^s  «ff 
novels  and  twenty-'Oneof  hfetioryand  bits^gnphy  w«re 
prodtic^d  between  1814  and  (1851,  or  in  seventeen 
3^€arj».  Thense  would  gire  ui  itvorltge  of  four  vtslunitt 
a  year,  or  bne  fotr  every  lihree  months  dtoing  the  whole 
of  itot  p«)fiod,  to  Wtildi  most  be  aAlcd  twenty^one 
W>lu[Ywes  of  poetry  and  proto  ^previous^  publishtd. 
The  tmtfi  mechMiical  exeducion  of  so  ranch  Work^ 
Mffh  iA  ihift  case  ^d  I>ope  de  V^'s,  wonhi  ^tai  td 
oe  i:icaree  po^ft^e  in  «he  limits  ^mghed.  Scott,  too, 
was  as  variously  oodupied  in  other  ways  ^  hk%  ^>am^ 
Wval,  KhA  plt>bably,  from  the  sooial  hobphflQity  of  his 
life,  ^nt  4  imidn  larger  portion  of  his  ^ime  in  no 
ttceta^y  ocoupaiioh  at  ali. 

Ndtwitli9fanding  we  have  arndsed  ouraeiyes,  ^  the 
ttipense  of  the  «reader*6  ^tience  perhsipo,  with  thtse 
oateuld(lidn&,  this-eertabily  is  ntut  die  standard  by  whteh 
we  ^tMld  recommend  to  escnnate  ^rks  cf  |;em^ 
Wit  ig  myt  to  be  loeaswfed,  like  broadctoth,  by  «ht 
yard.  Easy  ^writing)  as  the  adage  isayfe,  and  as  we  all 
imow^  fe  apt  to  be  very  hslri  reading.    This  briajg^  to 
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oar  recollection  a  conversation,  in  the  presence  of 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  in  which,  some  allusion  having 
been  made  to  the  astonishing  amount  of  Scott's  daily 
composition,  the  literary  argonaut  remarked,  **  There 
was  nothing  astonishing  in  all  that,  and  that  he  did 
as  much  himself  nearly  every  day,  before  breakfast." 
Some  one  of  the  company  unkindly  asked  **  whether 
he  thought  the  quality  was  the  same."  It  is  the 
quality,  undoubtedly,  which  makes  the  difference. 
And  in  this  view  Lope  de  Vega's  miracles  lose  much 
of  their  effect.  Of  all  his  multitudinous  dramas,  one 
or  two  only  retain  possession  of  the  stage,  and  few, 
very  few,  are  now  even  read.  His  facility  of  com- 
position was  like  that  of  an  Italian  improvisatore,  whose 
fertile  fancy  easily  clothes  itself  in  verse,  in  a  language 
the  vowel  terminations  of  which  afford  such  a  pleni- 
tude of  rhymes.  The  Castilian  presents  even  greater 
facilities  for  this  than  the  Italian. .  Lope  de  Vega  was 
an  improvisatore. 

With  all  his  negligences  and  defects,  however, 
Lope's  interesting  intrigues,  easy,  sprightly  dialogue, 
infinite  variety  of  inventions,  and  the  breathless  ra- 
pidity with  which  they  followed  one  another,  so  daz- 
zled and  bewildered  the  imagination  that  he  completely 
controlled  the  public,  and  became,  in  the  words  of 
Cervantes,  "sole  monarch  of  the  stage."  The  public 
repaid  him  with  such  substantial  gratitude  as  has  never 
been  shown,  probably,  to  any  other  of  its  favorites. 
His  fortune  at  one  time,  although  he  was  careless 
of  his  expenses,  amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand 
ducats,  equal,  probably,  to  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  present  day.     In  the 
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same  street  in  which  dwelt  this  spoiled  child  of  for* 
tune,  who,  amid  the  caresses  of  the  great  and  the 
lavish  smiles  of  the  public,  could  complain  that  his 
merits  were  neglected,  liyed  Cervantes,  struggling 
under  adversity,  or  at  least  earning  a  painful  subsist- 
ence by  the  labors  of  his  immortal  pen.  What  a  con* 
trast  do  these  pictures  present  to  the  imaginaticm  I 
If  the  suffrages  of  a  C€4€rt$y9&  we  have  said,  afford  no 
warrant  for  those  of  the  public,  the  example  before  u8 
proves  that  the  award  of  one's  contemporaries  is  quite 
as  likely  to  be  set  aside  by  posterity.  Lope  de  Vega, 
who  gave  his  name  to  his  age,  has  now  fallen  into 
neglect  even  among  his  countrymen,  while  the  fame 
of  Cervantes,  gathering  strength  with  time,  1ms  be- 
come the  pride  of  his  own  nation,  as  his  works  still 
continue  to  be  the  delight  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
However  stinted  may  have  been  the  recompense  of 
his  deserts  at  home,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  how 
widely  his  fame  was  diffused  in  his  own  lifetime,  and 
that  in  foreign  countries,  at  least,  he  enjoyed  the  full 
consideration  to  which  he  was  entitled.  An  interest- 
ing anecdote  illustrating  this  is  recorded,  which,  as  we 
have  never  seen  it  in  English,  we  will  lay  before  the 
reader.  On  occasion  of  a  visit  made  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  to  the  French  ambassador  resident 
at  Madrid,  the  prelate's  suite  fell  into  conversation 
with  the  attendants  of  the  minister,  in  the  course  of 
which  Cervantes  was  mentioned.  The  French  gen- 
tlemen expressed  their  unqualified  admiration  of  his 
writings,  specifying  the  Galatea,  Don  Quixote,  and  the 
Novels,  which,  they  said,  were  read  in  all  the  countries 
round,  and  in  France  particularly,  where  there  were 
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MHiMe  who  might  be  said  to  know  them  actually  by 
heart*  They  intimated  their  desire  to  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  witfo  so  eminent  a  mat»,  and  asked 
matiy  questions  respecting  his  present  occupations,  his 
circumstances,  and  way  of  life.  To  ail  this^  the  Cas- 
t^iafis  c^Kild  only  reply  that  he  had  borne  arms  in  the 
sendee  of  his  country,  and  wafr  now  old  and  poor. 
"Whatf*  exclaimed  one  of  the  strangers^  '*is  Sefior 
Cervantes  not  in  good  circumstances?  Why  is  he 
not  maintained,  then,  out  of  the  pubHc  treasury?" 
"Heaven  forbid,**  rejoined  another,  ''that  his  neces- 
sities should  be  ever  retieved^  if  it  is  these  which  make 
him  writei,  since  it  iS;his  poverty  that  makes  the  world 
rich." 

TheHB  are  other  evidences^  though  not  of  so  pleas- 
ing a  eharacter,  of  the  aninence  which  he  had  reached 
at  home,  inr  the  jeiiliotisy  and  ill  will  of  his  brother 
poets*  The  Caatilian  poets  of  that  day  seem  to  have 
possessed  a  full  tneasure  of  that  irritability  which  has 
been  laid  at  the  door  of  all  their  tribe  since  the  days 
of  Horace;  and  the  freedom  of  Cervantes's  literary 
criticisms  xt  his-  Don  Quixote  and  other  writings, 
though  nevei  personal  in  their  character,  brought 
down  on  his  head  a  storm  of  arrows,  some  of  which, 
if  not  sent  with  much  force,  were  at  least  well  steeped 
in  venom.  Lope  de  Vega  is  even  said  to  have  appeared 
aeMmg  the  assailants^  and  a  sonnet,  still  preserved,  is 
currently  imputed  to  him,  in  which,  after  much-  eulogy 
on  himself,  he  predicts  that  the  works  of  his  rival  will 
find  their  way  into  the  kennel.  But  the  author  of  this 
bad  pit>phecy  and  worse  poetry  could  never  have  been 
the  great  liope,  who  showed  on  all  occasions  a  gen- 
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erous  spirit,  and  whose  literary  success  must  have  made 
such  an  assault  unnecessary  and  in  the  highest  degree 
unmanly.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  evidence  of  a 
very  different  feeling,  in  the  homage  which  he  renders 
to  the  merits  of  his  illustrious  contemporary  in  more 
than  one  passage  of  his  acknowledged  works,  espe- 
cially in  his  "  Laurel  de  Apolo,"  in  which  he  concludes 
his  poetical  panegyric  with   the  following  touching 

conceit : 

"  Porque  se  diga  que  una  maiio  herida 
Pudo  dar  &  su  duefio  etema  vida.*' 

This  poem  was  published  by  Lope  in  1630,  fourteen 
years  after  the  death  of  his  rival;  notwithstanding, 
Mr.  Lockhart  informs  his  readers,  in  his  biographical 
preface  to  the  Don  Quixote,  that  "as  Lope  de  Vega 
was  dead  (1615),  there  was  no  one  to  divide  with 
Cervantes  the  literary  empire  of  his  country.** 

In  the  dedication  of  his  ill-fated  comedies,  1615  (for 
Cervantes,  like  most  other  celebrated  novelists,  found 
it  difficult  to  concentrate  his  expansive  vein  within  the 
compass  of  dramatic  rules),  the  public  was  informed 
that  *'Don  Quixote  was  already  booted*'  and  pre- 
paring for  another  sally.  It  may  seem  strange  that  the 
author,  considering  the  great  popularity  of  his  hero, 
had  not  sent  him  on  his  adventures  before.  But  he 
had  probably  regarded  them  as  already  terminated; 
and  he  had  good  reason  to  do  so,  since  every  incident 
in  the  First  Part,  as  it  has  been  styled  only  since  the 
publication  of  the  Second,  is  complete  in  itself,  and 
the  Don,  although  not  actually  killed  on  the  stage,  is 
noticed  as  dead,  and  his  epitaph  transcribed  for  the 
reader.     However  this  may  be,  the  immediate  execu- 
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tion  of  his  purpose^  so  long  delayed^  was  precipitated 
by  an  event  equally  unwelcome  and  unexpected.  This 
was  the  continuation  of  his  work  by  another  hand. 

The  author's  name,  his  nom  de  guerre ^  was  Avella- 
neda,  a  native  of  Tordesillas.  Adopting  the  original 
idea  of  Cervantes,  he  goes  forward  with  the  same  char- 
acters, through  similar  scenes  of  comic  extravagance, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  perpetrates  sundry  plagiar- 
isms from  the  First  Part,  md  has  some  incidents  so 
much  resembling  those  in  the  Second  Part,  already 
written  by  Cervantes,  that  it  has  been  supposed  he 
must  have  had  access  to  his  manuscript.  It  is  more 
probable,  as  the  resemblance  is  but  general,  that  he 
obtained  his  knowledge  through  hints  which  may  have 
fallen  in  conversation  from  Cervantes  in  the  progress 
of  his  own  work.  The  spurious  continuation  had  some 
little  merit,  and  attracted,  probably,  some  interest,  as 
any  work  conducted  under  so  popular  a  name  could 
not  Imve  failed  to  do.  It  was,  however,  on  the  whole, 
a  vulgar  performance,  thickly  sprinkled  with  such  gross 
scurrility  and  indecency  as  was  too  strong  even  for  the 
palate  of  that  not  very  fastidious  age.  The  public 
feeling  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  author 
did  not  dare  to  depart  from  his  incognito  and  claim 
the  honors  of  a  triumph.  The  most  diligent  inquiries 
have  established  nothing  farther  than  that  he  was  an 
Aragonese,  judging  from  his  diction,  and,  from  the 
complexion  of  certain  passages  in  the  work,  proba- 
bly an  ecclesiastic,  and  one  of  the  swarm  of  small 
dramatists  who  felt  themselves  rudely  handled  by  the 
criticism  of  Cervantes.  The  work  was  subsequently 
translated,  or  rather  paraphrased,  by  Le  Sage,  who, has 
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BioE€  (t;lian  pnce  giweB  a  siijibstantiai  value  to  geavs  ^ 
little  price  in  Castilian  literature  by  the  brilUiyicy  of 
his  setting.  The  original  work  of  Avellaneda,  alw&yi 
ileiiving  an  interest  ^m  the  circumstances  of  its  pro 
duction,  has  been  reprinted  in  the  present  century, 
and  is  not  diffici^t  to  be  met  with*  To  have  thJS 
coolly  invaded  an  author's  own  tprop^y,  to  have 
filch^  from  him  the  spleiidid  though  unfinished  or^r 
tions  of  his  genius  before  his  own  face^  and  while,  ^as 
was  publidy  known,  he  was  in  the  very  poHDcess  of 
completi^ig  them,  must  be  adnvitted  to  be  an  act  of 
anMushing  effrontery  not  surpassed  in  the  annals  of 
literature. 

Orvaates  was  much  annoyed,  it  appears,  by  the  cirr 
cum^tance.  The  o<Hitinuadon  of  Avellaneda  reached 
him,  probably,  when  on  the  fifty-ninth  chapter  of  the 
Second  Part.  At  least,  from  that  time  he  begins  to 
discharge  his  gall  on  jthe  head  of  the  offender,  who^  it 
should  be  added,  had  .consummated  his  impudence  by 
sneering,  in  his  introduction,  at  the  qualifications  of 
XI)ervantes.  The  best  retort  of  the  latter,  howeveir,  was 
the  pjuMication  of  his  own  book,  which  followed  at  ffehp 
close  of  1 615. 

The  English  noveli^  Hichardson  experienoed  a  treats 
ment  not  unlike  >thait  of  the  (Castilian.  His  popular 
«tory  of  Pamela  was  continued  by  another  and  iwer> 
inferior  hand,  wnder  the  title  of  ^'fanjiela  in  Hi^ 
Life.*''  The  circumstance  prompted  Richardson  to 
«ttndertake  the  continuation  himself;  and  it  turned  out, 
iike  most  iOthers,  a  decided  £adlure.  Indeed,  a  skiHul 
continuation  seems  to  be  the  most  difficult  work  of  art. 
Tkit  first  e^Sort  of  the  author  Kr^aks,  a«  it  wer^,  une«- 
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peetediy  on  the  puWc,  taking  their  jodgmeiits  by  sur* 
prise,  and  by  its  very  soccess  creating  a  standard  by 
which  the  author  himself  is  sid»equefktly  to  be  tiied. 
Before,  he  was  compared  with  others ;  he  is  now  to  be 
compared  ^A^  himseif.  The  public  expectation  has 
teen  raised.  A  degree  of  excellence  which  might 
have  found  faror  at  first  will  now  scarcely  be  tokrated. 
It  will  not  even  suffice  for  him  to  maintain  his  own 
level.  He  must  rise  above  himself.  The  reader,  in 
the  mean  while,  has  natiuraily  filled  up  the  blanks  and 
insensibly  conducted  the  characters  and  the  story  to  a 
termination  in  his  own  way.  As  the  reality  seMom 
keeps  pace  with  the  ideal,  the  ontfaor's  execution  will 
hardly  come  up  to  the  imagination  of  his  readers; 
at  any  rate,  it  will  differ  from  them,  and  so  £%r  be 
displeasing.  We  experience  something  of  this  diis- 
appointment  in  the  dramas  borrowed  from  popular 
novds,  where  the  development  of  the  characters  by 
the  dramaitic  author,  and  the  new  direction  given  to 
the  original  story  in  his  hands,  rarely  fiul  to  ofifend  the 
taste  and  preconceived  ideas  of  the  spectator.  To  fed 
the  force  of  thfe,  it  is  only  necessary  to  see  the  Guy 
Mannering,  Rob  Bx^,  and  other  plays  dramatised  from 
the  Wavertey  novels. 

Some  part  of  the  faUnre  of  such  continuations  is,  no 
doubt,  fairly  chargeaMe,  in  most  instances,  on  the  as^ 
thor  bhnself^  who  goes  to  his  neiv  task  with  little  of  his 
primitive  buoyancy  and  vigor.  He  no  longer  feels  the 
same  interest  in  his  own  labors,  which,  losing  their 
fteshneB^  have  become  as  fEtmiliar  to  his  imagtoation 
as  a.  tlirkce-told  tale.  The  new  composition  hv,  of 
course,  a  di&rent  eompiexion  fr(Hn  the  former^  cold. 
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Stiff,  and  disjointed,  like  a  bronze  statue  whose  parts 
have  been  separately  put  together,  instead  of  being 
cast  in  one  mould  when  the  whole  metal  was  in  a  state 
of  fusion. 

The  continuation  of  Cervantes  fbnns  a  splendid 
Exception  to  the  general  rule.  Tlie  popularity  of  his 
First  Part  had  drawn  forth  abimdance  of  criticism,  and 
he  availed  himself  of  it  to  correct  some  material  blem- 
ishes in  the  design  of  the  Second,  while  an  assiduous 
culture  of  the  Castilian  enabled  him  to  enrich  his  style 
with  greater  variety  and  beauty. 

He  had  now  reached  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and  the 
profits  of  his  continuation  may  have  relieved  the  pecu- 
niary embarrassments  under  whiclt  he  had  struggled. 
But  he  was  not  long  to  enjoy  his  triumph.  Before  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  the  following  year,  he  com- 
pleted his  romance  of  "  Persiles  and  Sigismunda,"  the 
dedication  to  which,  written  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  is  strongly  characteristic  of  its  writer.  It.  is 
addressed  to  his  old  patron,  the  Conde  de  Lemos,  then 
absent  from  the  country.  After  saying,  in  the  words 
of  the  old  Spanish  proverb,  that  he  had  ^^  one  foot  in 
the  stitrup^'^  in  allusion  to  the  distant  journey  on  which 
he  was  soon  to  set  out,  he  adds,  "Yesterday  I  received 
the  extreme  unction;  but,  now  that  the  shadows  of 
death  are  closing  around  me,  I  still  cling  to  life,  from 
the  love  of  it,  as  well  as  from  the  desire  to  behold  you 
again.  But  if  it  is  decreed  otherwise  (and  the  will  of 
Heaven  be  done),  your  excellency  will  at  least  feel 
assured  there  was  one  person  whose  wish  to  serve  you 
was  greater  than  the  love  of  life,  itself/'  After  these 
reminiscences  of  his  benefactor,  he  expresses  his  own 
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purpose,  should  life  be  spared,  to  complete  several 
works  he  had  already  begun.  Such  were  the  last  words 
of  this  illustrious  man ;  breathing  the  same  generous 
sensibility,  the  same  ardent  love  of  letters  and  beauti- 
ful serenity  of  temper  which  distinguished  him  through 
life.  He  died  a  few  days  after,  on  the  23d  of  April, 
16 16.  His  remains  were  laid,  without  funeral  pomp, 
in  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Madrid.  No 
memorial  points  out  the  spot  to  the  eye  of  the  .travel- 
ler, nor  is  it  known  at  this  day.  And,  while  many  a 
costly  construction  has  been  piled  on  the  ashes  of  the 
little  great,  to  the  shame  of  Spain  be  it  spoken,  no 
monument  has  yet  been  erected  in  honor  of  the  greatest 
genius  she  has  produced.  He  has  built,  however,  a 
monument  for  himself  more  durable  than  brass  or 
sculptured  marble. 

Don  Quixote  is  too  familiar  to  the  reader  to  require 
any  analysis ;  but  we  will  enlarge  on  a  few  circum- 
stances attending  its  composition  but  little  known  to 
the  English  scholar,  which  may  enable  him  to  form  a 
better  judgment  for  himself  The  s^  of  chivalry,  as 
depicted  in  romances,  could  never,  of  course,  have 
had  any  real  existence  j  but  the  sentiments  which  are 
described  as  animating  that  age  have  beeii  found  more 
or  less  operative  in  different  countries  and  different 
periods  of  society-  In  Spain,  especially,  this  influence 
is  to  be  discerned  from  a.  very  early  date.  It*  inhab- 
itants may  be  said  to  have  lived  in  a  romantic  atmo* 
sphere,  in  which  all  the  extravagances  of  chivalry  were 
nourished  by  their  peculiar  situation.  Their  hostile 
relations  with  the  Moslem  kept  alive  the  full  glow  of 
religious  and  patriotic  feeling.  Their  history  is  one 
12* 
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itttenftinaUe  crusade.  An  enemy  ^hrays  on  the  bor- 
d^s  invited  perpetual  displays  of  personal  daring  azul 
advtentore.  The  refinement  and  magnificence  oi  the 
Spamish  Ajcabs  throw  a  lustre  over  these  cont^ts  such 
as  could  not  be  reflected  from  the  rude  skirmishes 
with  their  Christian  neighbors.  Lofty  sentiments,  em- 
bellished by  the  softer  refinements  of  courtesy,  were 
blended  in  the  martial  bosom  of  the  Spaniard,  £yid 
Spain  became  emphatically  the  land  of  romantic  chiv- 
alry. 

The  very  la*^  themselves,  conceived  in  this  spirit, 
coaitribiited  greatiy  to  fosler  it.  The  ancient  code  of 
Alfonso  the  Tenth,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  after 
many  rainnte  regulations  for  the  de^^ortment  of  the 
good  knight,  enjoins  on  him  to  *' invoke  the  name  of 
his  mistress  in  the  fight,  that  it  may  infuse  new  ardor 
into  his  soul  and  preserve  him  £rom  the  covin^ission 
of  unknightly  actions.'*  Such  laws  were  not  a  dead 
letter.  The  history  of  Spain  sho^/i^  that  the  sentiment 
of  romantic  gallantry  penetrated  the  nation  more 
deeply  and  conttOiued  longier  than  ua  any  other  quarter 
of  Chnstendom. 

Foreign  dn^otticlers,  as  well  as^  domesj^ic,  of  ithe 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  notice  the  frequent 
a^qpearance  of  Spanish  knights  in  difierent  courts  of 
Europe,  iv^ither  they  had  ttiarelled,  in  the  language  of 
ani  old  writer^  **to  seek  honor  aaaid  leyerence"  by  their 
feaifes  of  arms.  In  the  Paston  Letters^  written  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Siscth.  of  England,  we  find  a  notice 
of  a  Castil(ian  knight  who  presented  himself  before  the 
coui?t,  and,  widt  his  mistress's  favor  afoumd  his  artni 
challenged  the  English  cavaliers  "to  nm  a  course  <rf 
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«bMp  spcani  with  him  ior  his  sovereign  lady's  sake.'' 
Pul^^,  a  Spanisdi  chvosickr  of  the  dose  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  speaks  of  this  rQviog  Jutsg^-^eixuitry 
4s  a  thing  of  fuaiilittr  occtmenoe  among  the  young 
cainJi^rs  of  his  day;  And  Oviedo,  ivho  lived  somewhat 
later,  notioos  ^e  necessity  under  which  euery  true 
koight  found  himself  of  heing  i&  \avty  ^st  feigning  U 
be  $Qy  in  carder  to  give  a  suitable  iiistre  2^  incentivie  tp 
his  acbievoBeDts.  But  the  most  singular  |Mroof  of  the 
CKtra^ragant  pitch  to  which  these  romantic  feelings 
yere  carried  in  Spain  pccurs  in  the  account  of  the 
jouats  ai^aded  to  the  fiae  oid  ohxoniek  of  Ahraro 
de  Lima,  puhiished  hy  the  Acadeqiy  in  1784.  The 
principal  champion  was  suamed  Sucdio  de  Quenones, 
wioLO,  with  nine  compadnoas  m  armsy  defended  a  pass 
at  OfhigD,  not  far  from  the  shiioe  pf  Compostella, 
against  aU  ccmierB,  in  the  presence  of  King  John  the 
Second  and  his  court.  The  object  of  this  passage 
of  ^ms,  as  it  was  called,  was  to  release  the  knight 
from  the  (Alligation  imposed  on  him  by  his  mistress  of 
pid>licly  wearing  an  iroa  eoliar  round  his  aack  every 
Thursday.  The  jousts  continued  for  thirty  days,  and 
the  doughty  champions  Icmght  without  shiekl  or  target, 
with  weapons  heating  points  of  Milan  steel.  Six  hun^ 
dned  and  tweasty^sanen  encounters  todc  place,  and  one 
hundned  and  mxftyrssz  lances  were  broken,  when  the 
emprise  was  dsclaved  to  be  £ftirlf  achieved.  The  whole 
affak  is  narrated,  with  becoming  graidty,  by  aa  eye- 
witness, and  the  reader  may  fmpy  hin^self  perusing 
the  adiffiotures  of  a  Launcelol  or  an  Amadis.  The 
pacticulafs  of  this  tourney  are  detailed  at  length  in 
Mills's  Chivalry  (vsiL  iL  chap,  v.),  where,  hoiwever,  the 
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author  has  defrauded  the  successful  champions  of  theii 
full  honors  by  incorrectly  reporting  the  number  of 
lances  broken  as  only  sixty-six. 

The  taste  for  these  romantic  extravagances  naturally 
fostered  a  corresponding  taste  for  the  perusal  of  tales 
of  chivalry.  Indeed;  they  acted  reciprocally  on  each 
other.  These  chimerical  legends  had  once^  also,  be- 
guiled the  long  evenings  of  our  Norman  ancestors,  but, 
in  the  progress  of  civilization,  had  gradually  given 
way  to  other  and  more  natural  forms  of  composition. 
They  still  maintained  their  ground  in  Italy,  whither 
they  had  parsed  later,  and  where  they  were  consecrated 
by  the  haud  of  genius.  But  Italy  was  not  the  true 
soil  of  chivalry,  and  the  inimitable  fictions  of  Bojardo, 
Pulci,  and  Ariosto  were  composed  with  that  lurking 
smile  of  half-suppressed  mirth  which,  far  from  a  serious 
tone,  could  raise^  only  a  corresponding  smile  of  incre- 
dulity in  the  reader. 

In  Spain,  however,  the  marvels  of  romance  were  all 
taken  in  perfect  good  iaith.  Not  that  they  were  re- 
ceived as  literally  true;  but  the  rea<i«r  surrendered 
himself  up  to  the  itlusioh,  and  was  mOved  to  admi- 
ration by  the  recital  of  deeds  which.  Viewed  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  wild  frolic  of  imagination,  would 
be  supremely  ridicukms;  for  these  tales  had  not  the 
merit  of  a  seductive  style>  and  melodious  versification 
to  relieve  them.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  an  ill- 
digesited  mass  of  inc;ongruities,  in  which  there  was  as 
little  keeping  and  probability  in  the  characters  as  in 
the  incidents,  while  the  whole  was  told  in  that  stilted 
"  Hereles'  vein"  and  with  that  licentiousness  of  allu- 
iion  and  imagery  wl^ich  could  not  flail  to  debauch  both 
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the  taste  and  the  morals  of  the  youthful  reader.  The 
mind,  f^uniliarized  with  these  monstrous,  over-colored 
pictures,  lost  all  relish  for  the  chaste  and  sober  produc- 
tions of  art.  The  love  of  the  gigantic  and  the  marvel- 
lous indisposed  the  reader  for  the  simple  delineations  of 
truth  in  real  history.  The  feelings  ^pressed  by  a  5en^ 
sible  Spaniard  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  ''Diilogo  de  las  Lenguas>''  probably 
represent  those  of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  "Ten 
of  the  best  years  of  toy  life,"  says  he,  **  were  spent  no 
more  pr<^tably  than  in  devouring  these  lies,  which  I 
did  even  while  eating  my  meals ;  and  the  consequence 
of  this  depraved  appetite  was,  that  if  I  took  in  hand 
any  true  book  of  history,  or  one  that  passed  for  such^ 
I  was  unable  to  wade  through  it." 

The  ihfluence  of  this  meretricious  taste  was  nearly 
as  fatal  on  the  historian  himself  as  on  his  readers,  since 
he  felt  compelled  to  minister  to  the  public  appetite 
such  a  mixture  of  the  marvellous  in  all  his  narrations 
as  materially  discredited  the  veracity  of  his  writings. 
Every  hero  became  a  demigod,  who  put  the  labors  of 
Hercules  to  shame;  and  every  monk  or  old  hermit 
was  converted  into  a  saint,  who  wrought  more  mira- 
cles, before  and  after  death,  than  would  have  sufficed 
to  canonize  a  monastery.  The  febulous  ages  of  Greece 
are  scarcely  more  fabulous  than  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  Spanish  history,  which  compares  very  discred- 
itably, in  this  particular,  with  similar  periods  in  most 
European  countries.  The  confusion  of  fact  and  fiction 
continues  to  a  very  late  age ;  and  as  one  gropes  his 
way  through  the  twilight  of  tradition  he  is  at  a  loss 
whether  the  dim  objects  ar^  men  or  shadows.      The 
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most  splendid  names  in  Castilian  antials-^naines  incor- 
porated with,  the  gloriocB  achievemems  of  ttie  haid', 
and  embahned  alike  m  the  pa^  of  the  chronicler  smA 
the  song  of  the  minstrel— names  associated  with  tiie 
most  stirring,  patriotic  recottection^-^aie  now  fo«ivd 
to  have  been'  the  mere  coinage  of  fkncy.  There  seems 
to  be  no  more  reason  for  beKering  in^  the  real  exist- 
ence of  Bermerdo^  del  Carpio,  of  whom-  so  much  has 
been  said  and  sung,  than  in  that  of  Charlemagtte^s 
paladms,  or  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Tabfe. 
Even  the  €id,  the  national  herO'  of  Spain,  is  con^^ 
tendied,  by  some  of  the  shrewdest  native  critics  of  our 
own  times,  to  be  an  imaghwtry  being;  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  splendid  fabric  ^  his  exploits,  femiliar  as 
household  words  to  every  Spaniard,  hso  crumbled  td 
pieces  mnier  the  rude  touch  of  modem  criticism. 
These  heroes,  rt  is  ti^ue,  Nourished  before  the  intro- 
duction of  roTnances^  of  chivalry;  bat  the  legeftds  ot 
their  prowess  have  been  multiplied^  beyond  bounds>  in 
consequence  of  the  taste  created  by  these  romances, 
and  an  easy  faith  accorded  to  them  at  the  same  time, 
such  as  would  never  have  been  conceded  in  any  other 
civilized  nation,  Pn  short,  the  elements  of  truth  and 
falsehood  became  so  blended  that  history  was  converted 
into  romance,  and  romance  received  the  credit  due 
only  to  history. 

These  mischievous  consequences  drew  down  the  an- 
imadversions of  thinking  men,  and  at  Ifength  provoked 
the  interference  of  government  itself.  In  1543,  Charles 
the  Fifth,  by  an  edict,  prohibited  books  of  chivalry 
from  being  imported  into  his  American  colonies,  or 
being  printed  or  even  read  there.    The  legislation  for 
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Ajnerica  proceeded  from  the  cFown  akme,  which  had 
always  regarded  the  New  World  as  its  cwn  excliwive 
propetty.  In  1555,  howerer,  the  Cortes  of  the  king- 
dom presented  ^ptHikm  (whicfo  requires  o»Iy  the  ro3ral 
signature  to  become  at  once  the  law),  setting  forth  the 
msmffeld  evils  resulting  from  these  rom^uices.  There 
is  an  air  at  once  both  of  simplicity  and  solemnity  in 
tlie  hmguage  of  this  instniment  which  may  amuse  the 
reader:  •* Moreover,  we  say  that  it  is  very  n<»toriou9 
what  mischief  has  been  done  to  young  men  and  maid- 
ens, and  other  persons,  by  the  perusal  of  books  ftill  of 
lies  and  vanities,  like  Amadis,  and  works  of  that  de* 
scription,  since  young  people  especiaKy,  from  their 
natural  idleness,  resort  to  this  kind  of  reading,  and, 
becoming  enamored  of  passages  of  love  or  arms,  or 
other  nonsense  which  they  find  set  forth  therein,  when 
situations  at  all  analogous  ofkr,  are  led  to  act  much 
more  extravagantly  than  they  otherwise  would  havef 
done.  And  many  times  the  daughter,  when  her  mother 
has  locked  her  up  safely  at  home,  amuses  herself  with 
reading  these  books,  which  d^  her  more  hurt  than  she 
wwild  hajve  received  from  going  abroad.  AH  which 
redounds  not  only  to  the  dishonor  of  individuals, 
but  to  the  great  detriment  of  conscience,  1^  divert- 
ing the  afiections  from  holy,  true,  and  Christian  doc* 
trine,  to  those  wicked*  vanities  with  which  the  wits, 
2»  we  have  intimated',  are  completely  bewildered.  To 
nemeify  thiS)  we  entreat  your  majesty  that  no  book 
treating  of  such  matters  be  henceforth  permitted 
to  be  read,  that  those  now  printed  be  collected  and 
bHmed,  and  that  none  be  published  hereafter  without 
q^ecia^  Kcense;  by  which  measures  your  majesty  wrli 
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render  great  service  to  God  as  well  as  to  these  king* 
doms/*  etc.,  etc. 

Notwithstanding  this  emphatic  expression  of  public 
disapprobation,  these  enticing  works  maintained  their 
popularity.  The  emperOr  Charles,  unmindful  of  his  , 
own  interdict,  took  great  satisfaction  in  their  perusal. 
The  royal  fete$  frequently  commemorated  the  fabulous 
exploits  of  chivalry,  and  Philip  the  Second,  then  a 
young  man,  appeared  in  these  spectacles  in  the  charac- 
ter of  an  adventurous  knight-errant.  Moratin  enumer- 
ates more  than  seventy  bulky  romances,  all  produced 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  some  of  which  passed  through 
several  editions,  while  many  more  works  of  the  kind 
have,  doubtless,  escaped  his  researches*  The  last  on 
his  catalogue  was  printed  in  1602,  and  was  composed 
by  one  of  the  nobles  at  the  court.  Such  was  the  state 
of  things  when  Cervantes  gave  to  the  world  the  First 
Part  of  his  Don  Quixote;  and  it  was  against  preju- 
dices which  had  so  long  bade  defiance  to  public  opinion 
and  the  law  itself  that  he  now  aimed  the  delicate  shafts 
of  his  irony.     It  was  a  perilous  emprise. 

To  effect  his  end,  he  did  not  produce  a  mere  hu- 
morous travesty,  like  several  of  the  Italian  poets,  who, 
having  selected  some  well-known  character  in  romance, 
make  him  fajl  into  such  low  dialogue  and  such  gross 
buffoonery  as  contrast  most  ridiculously  with  his  as- 
sumed name;  for  this,  though  a  very  good  jest  in  its 
way,  was  but  a  jest,  and  Cervantes  wanted  the. biting 
edge  of  satire.  He  w^,  besides,  too  much  of  a  poet — 
was  too  deeply  penetrated  with  the  true  spirit  of  chiv- 
alry not  to  respect  the  noble  qualities  which  were  the 
basis  of  it.*    He  shows  this  in  the  auto  da  ft  of  the 
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Don's  library,  where  he  spares  the  Amadis  de  Gaula 
and  some  others,  the  best  of  their  kind.  He  had  once 
himself,  as  he  tells  us,  actually  commenced  a  searious 
tale  of  chivalry, 

Cervantes  brought  forward  a  personage,  therefore,* 
in  whom  were  embodied  all  those  generous  virtues 
which  belong  to  chivalry:  dianterestedness,  contempt 
of  danger,  unblemished  honor,  knightly  courtesy,  and 
those  aspirations  after  ideal*  excellence  which,  if  empty 
dreams,  are  the  dreams  of  a  magnanimous  spirit.  They 
are,  indeed,  represented  by  Cervantes  as  too  ethereal 
for  this  world,  and  are  9ucces$ively  dispelled  as  they 
come  in  c<mtact  with  the  iqoarse  realities  of  life.  It  is 
this  view  of  the  subject  which  has  led  Sismondi,  ^mong 
other  critics,  to  consider  that  the  principal  end  of  the 
author  was  **  the  ridicule  of  enthusiasm,"--the  contrast 
of  the  heroic  with  the  vulgar," — and  he  sees  son>e- 
thing  profoundly  sad  in  the  conclusions  to.  which  at 
leads.  This  sort  of  criticism  appears^  to  be  over- 
refined.  It  resembles  the  efforts  of  some  commenta- 
tors to  allegorize  the  great  epics  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
throwing  a  disagreeable  mistiness  oyer  the  story  by  con- 
verting mere  ^adows  into  substances,  and  si^b^tanc^ 
into  shadows. 

The  great  purpose  of  Cervantes  wasv  doubtless,  thai 
expressly  avowed  by  himself,  nanaely,  to  correct  the 
popular  taste  for  romances  of  chivalry.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  look  for  any  other  in  sp  plain  a  tale,  although, 
it  is  true,  the  conduct  of  the  story  produces  impres- 
sions on  the  reader,  to  a  certain  extent,  like  those 
suggested  by  Sismondi.  The  melancholy  tendency, 
bowever,  is  in  a  great  d^ree  counteracted  by  the  ex- 
G  13 
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quimtdf  iitdtcroife  t^kbjsuxtr  of  tte  incidemu.  Bet- 
hap»,>  Jifcer  an,  if  we  are  to  fauiH:  fbr  a  oanml  as  the  key 
oi  the  fietksiti^  fit  nacy  With  more  reaseiki  prcmounee  it 
to  be  the  necessity  of  proportioning  our  undertakinj^ 
to^  our  ca^acittes. 

The  iMnd  of  the  hero>  Don  Quixote,  is  an  ideM 
nKHldi  imo  which  €ervftiites  has  poured  aill  the  riok 
stoi^es  of  his  owh  imas^mvtion,  the  poet's  goideti 
cktam^,  high  TOT&mtiii  expfoit,  attd  the  sw«et  visions 
of  pastoml  ha|)pitie6S ;  liw  g^irgeotis  chiMeras  of  the 
fkieied  age  of  ^Mv^y,  wliieh  had  so  long  entranced 
the  woifld ;  splettdtd  ilhisiows,  w^iich,  flbatarag  before 
uS  like  the  ^ry  btibble^  which  the  ^child  throws  ofif 
froto  his  pipe,  r^tect,  ift  a  th<yu6a»d  vaaiegs^ed  tiirts^ 
thtt  riide  ol^ts  airoiflid,  ttft>tll,  brought  into  coil^«m 
With  these,  they  at<e  da^ied  ia  pieces  atod  ttielt  it«o 
aiT.  These  s^ndid  imag^  deri^  tftlfold  beauty  ttom 
the  riich,  ^tique  coloring  of  the  author's  l«Q(gu«gey 
skilfWly  Imitated  frttoi  the  old  i*6in«;nces,  but  whieb" 
necess*!^ily  eiscfapes  in  the  traiistoiofi  iato  a  fbreign 
totfgUe.  Ek)l^  Qtrfkote's  insauity  operate  b<)th  in  mis- 
takhi^  the  ide^l  fdr  the  real,  a«!id  \^  real  for  the  ideal. 
Whatever  he  has  fi^^iftd  In  romttHoeS  he  believes  to  exist 
in  the  world ;  and  he  converts.all  he  meets  With  ift  the 
#orId  into  the  visions  of  his  totnanoes;  Pt  is  diffidult 
to  say  Which  of  the  tWb  prbduces  the  itios(t  ludicirdtfe 
r^dts. 

For  the  better  exposure  of  these  mad  fancied,  Cer- 
Viantes  haS  lioit  bifily  put  tftem  irito  acti<iri  ift  real  Itfe, 
but  contrasted  them  with  amdthet  character  Whidi  may 
be  said  td  form  the  reverse  side  of  his  hero's.  Hones* 
Sailcho  represents  the  material  priftciple  as  perfectly  itt 


his  master  does  the  mleDeetBal  or  idei^.  He  is  o<f  the 
earth,  earthy.  Sly,  seliish,  sensoal,  his  ikeams  are  not 
of  glory,  bat  of  good  feeding.  His  only  concern  is 
for  his  carcass.  His  notions  of  honor  appear  to  be 
raiich  the  same  with  those  of  his  jovial  oontempomry 
FalstaiT,  as  conveyed  in  his  memorsble  soliloqioy.  In 
the  sublime  night-^eoe  whioh  ends  with  the  fulling* 
mills— ^imly  isublittie  ontil  we  i»each  the  dinawemm^^ 
Sancho  asks  his  master,  '''Why  need  you  go  abont  this 
adventure?  It  is  raitin  daA,  asid  there  is  never  a 
living  soul  sees  m;  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  sheer 
off  and  get  out  of  harm's  way.  Who  is  thde  to  lake 
notice  of  our  ffinching  ?**  <Iaft  any  thing  be  imagvned 
more  exqui^tely  opposed  to  the  true  spirit  of  ciHvalry? 
The  whole  compafis  of  fiction  nowhere  displays  the 
power  of  cQiitra^  so  fbrciWy  as  in  these  two  charatG* 
t«^ :  perfectly  opposed  to  each  other,  not  'only  in  their 
minds  and  geidevd  'habks,  but  in  the  minutsedt  details 
of  personal  appearance. 

It  was  a  grea*  efltert  of  art  iar  Cervantes  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  his  hero's  character  in  the  midst  of  the 
wldmsical  and  ridl^c^s  distresses  in  whkh  he  has 
perpeitually  involved  him.  His  infirmity  leads  us  to 
distinguish  between  his  "chariacter  an4  his  conduct,  and 
to  al>scylve  him  from  all  responsibility  fbr  the  laitter. 
The  author's  art  is  no  less  shown  in  regard  to  the  other 
principal  figure  in  the  piece,  Sancho  <Pan2a,  who,  with 
the  most  contemptiWe  qualJfies,  contrives  to  keep  a 
strong  hold  oix  our  interest  by  the  kindness  of  hk 
nature  and  his  shrewd  understanding.  He  ^  hx  too 
shrewd  a  person,  indeed,  to  make  it  natural  for  him  to 
hare  followed  so  crack-brained  a  masted  onle^s  br^be^ 
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by  the  {romise  of  a  substantial  recompense.  He  is  a 
personification,  as  it  were,  of  the  popular  wi^om, — a 
"bundle  of  proverbs,"  as  his  master  somewhere  styles 
him ;  and  proverbs  are  the  most  compact  form  in 
which  the  wisdom  of  a  people  is  digested.  They  have 
been  collected  into  several  distinct  works  in  Spain, 
where  they  exceed  in  number  those  of  any  other,  if 
not  every  other,  country  in  Europe.  As  many  of 
them  are  of  great  antiquity,  they  are  of  inestimable 
price  with  the  Castilian  purists,  as  affording  rich  sam- 
ples of  obsolete  idioms  and  the  various  mutations  of 
the  language. 

The  subordinate  portraits  in  the  romance,  though 
not  wrought  with  the  same  care,  are  admirable  studies 
of  national  character.  In  this  view,  the  Don  Quixote 
may  be  said  to  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  letters, 
as  the  original  of  that  kind  of  composition,  the  Novel 
of  Character,  which  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  pecu- 
liarities of  modern  literature.  When  well  executed, 
this  sort  of  writing  rises  to  the  dignity  of  history  itself, 
and  may  be  said  to  perform  no  insignificant  part  of 
the  functions  of  the  latter.  History  describes  men 
less  as  they  are  than  as  they  £^pear,  as  they  are  play- 
ing a  part  on  the  great  political  theatre, — ^men  in  mas- 
querade. It  rests  on  state  documents,  which  too  often 
doak  real  purposes  under  an  artful  veil  of  policy,  or 
on  the  accounts  of  contempoiaries  blinded  by  passion 
or  interest.  Even  without  these  deductions,  the  revo- 
lutions of  states,  their  wars,  and  their  intrigues  do  not 
present  the  only  aspect,  nor,  perhaps,  the  most  inter- 
esting, under  which  human  nature  can  be  studied.  It 
is  man  in  his  domestic  relations>  around  his  own  fire 
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ride,  whefe  alone  his  real  character  can  be  truly  dis- 
closed ;  in  his  ordinary  occupations  in  society,  whether 
for  purposes  of  profit  or  of  pleasure ;  in  his  every-day 
manner  of  living,  his  tastes  and  opinions,  as  drawn 
out  in  social  intercourse ;  it  is,  in  short,  under  all  those 
forms  which  make  up  the  interior  of  society  that  man 
is  to  be  studied,  if  we  would  get  the  true  form  and 
pressure  of  the  age, — ^if,  in  short,  we  would  obtain 
clear  and  correct  ideas  of  the  actual  progress  of  civil- 
ization. 

But  these  topics  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
liistorian.  He  cannot  find  authentic  materials  for 
them.  They  belong  to  the  novelist,  who,  indeed, 
contrives  his  incidents  and  creates  his  characters,  but 
who,  if  true  to  his  art,  animates  them  with  the  same 
tastes,  sentiments,  and  motives  of  action  which  belong 
to  the  period  of  his  fiction.  His  portrait  is  not  the 
less  true  because  no  individual  has  sat  for  it.  He  has 
seized  the  physiognomy  of  the  times.  Who  is  there 
that  does  not  derive  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  statfc 
of  society  and  manners  in  Scotland  from  the  Waverley 
novels  than  from  the  best  of  its  historians  ?  of  the 
condition  of  the  Middle  Ages  from  the  single  romance 
of  Ivanhoe  than  from  the  volumes  of  Hume  or  Hal- 
lam?  In  like  manner,  the  pencil  of  Cervantes  has 
;given  a  far  more  distinct  and  a  richer  portraiture  of 
life  in  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century  than  can  be 
gathered  from  a  library  of  monkish  chronicles. 

Spain,  which  furnished  the  first  good  model  of  this 
kind  of  writing,  seems  to  have  possessed  more  ample 
materials  for  it  than  any  other  country  except  Eng- 
land. This  is  perhaj^  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
13* 
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freedom  and  originality  of  the  popular  character.  It 
is  the  coimtry  where  thte  lower  classes  make  the  near- 
est approach,  in  their  conversation,  to  what  is  called 
humor.  Many  of  the  national  proverbs  are  seasoned 
with  it,  as  well  as  the  pkaresca  talesy  the  indigenous 
growth  of  the  soil,  where,  however,  the  humor  runs 
rather  too  much  to  mere  practical  jt^es.  The  free 
expansion  of  the  popular  characteristics  may  be  traced, 
in  part,  to  the  freedom  of  the  political  institutions  of  the 
country  before  the  iron  hand  of  the  Austrian  dynasty 
was  laid  on  it«  The  long  wars  with  the  Moslem  in- 
vaders call^  every  peasant  into  the  ^d,  and  gave 
him  a  degree  of  personal  consideration.  In  some  of 
the  provinces,  ^  Catalonia,  the  den^ocratic  spirit  fre- 
quently rose  to  an  uncontrollable  height.  In  this  free 
atmosphere  the  rich  and  peculiar  traits  of  national  char- 
acter were  unfolded.  The  territorial  divisions  which 
marked  the  Peninsula,  broken  up  anciently  into  a  num- 
ber of  petty  and  independent  states,  gave,  moreover, 
great  variety  to  the  national  portraiture.  The  rude 
Asturian,  the  haughty  and  indolent  Castilian,  the 
industrious  Aragonese,  the  independent  Catalan,  the 
jealous  and  wily  Andalu^ian,  the  efljeminate  ValeiKian, 
and  magnificent  Granadipe,  furnished  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  character  and  costume  for  the  study  of  the 
artist.  The  intenqixt;ure  of  Asiatic  r^e$  to  an  extent 
unknown  in  any  other  European  land  was  favorable  to 
the  same  result.  The  Jews  and  the  Moors  were  settled 
in  too  great  numbers,  and  for  too  many  centuries^  in 
the  land,  not  to  have  left  traces  of  their  Oriental  civil- 
ization, The  best  blood  of  the  cpuntry  has  flovred 
from  what  the  modem  Spaniard — ^the  Spaniard  of  the 
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Liqaisitionrr^rQgetfdStaaiinpBre  sources ;  and  a  wo^» 
popular  in  the  Peoinsi^a,  under  the  name  of  Tizom  di 
Espafiay  or  '^Bism4  of  Spain/'  maliciously^  traces  back 
the  pecygr^es.of  theinpblest  houses  in  the  kingdom  to 
a  Jewish  or  Morisco  origin.  AU  these  ciiK:umstanGes 
have  conspired  4o  ^ive  a  highly  poetic  interest  to  the 
character  of  the  Spaniards ;  to  make  them,  in  fact,  the 
most  picturesque  of  European  nations,  affording  richer 
and  far  more  various  subjects  for  the  novelist  than 
other  nations  whose  peculiarities  have  be<^  kept  down 
by  the  weight  of  a  despotic  goveriMnent  or  the  artificial 
and  levelling  laws  of'  fashion. 

There  is  one  other  point  of  view  in  which  the  Don 
Quixote  presents  itself,  that  of  its  didactic  import.  It 
is  not  merely  moral  in  its  general  tendency,  though 
this  was  a  rare  virtue  in  the  age  in  which  it  was 
written,  but  is  i»eplete  mth  admcmition  and  criticism, 
c^ben times  requiring  gi^eat  boldness,  as  well  as  origi- 
nality,  in  the  author.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  de- 
rision of  witchcraft,  and  other  superstitions  common  to 
the  Spaniards ;  tlie  ridicule  of  torture,  which,  though 
BOt  used  in  the  ordinary  courts,  was  familiar  to  the 
Inquisition ;  the  frequent  strictures  on  various  depart- 
ments smd  productions  of  literature.  The  literary 
criticism  scattered  throughout  the  work  shows  a  pro- 
Ibtmd  .acquaintance  with  the  true  principles  of  taste  far 
before  his  time,  and  which  has  left  his  judgments  of 
^e  writings  of  his  countrymen  still  of  paramount 
authority.  In  truth,  the  great  scope  of  his  work  was 
didactic,  for  it  was  a  satire  against  the  false  taste  of 
his  age.  And  oiever  was  there  a  satire  so  completely 
successfol.     The  last  romance  of  chivalry,  before  tlie 
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appearance  of  the  Don  Quixote,  came  out  in  i6a2. 
It  was  the  last  that  was  ever  published  in  Spain.  So 
completely  was  this  kind  of  writing,  which  had  bade 
defiance  to  every  serious  effort,  now  extinguished  by 
the  breath  of  ridicule, 

"  That  soft  and  summer  breath,  whose  subtile  power 
Passes  the  strength  of  storms  in  their  most  desolate  hour.** 

It  was  impossible  for  any  new  author  to  gain  an  audi- 
ence. The  public  had  st^n  how  the  thunder  was  fab- 
ricated. The  spectator ,  had  been  behind  the  scenes, 
and  witnessed  of  what  cheap  materials  kings  and 
queens  were  made.  It  was  impossible  for  him,  by 
any  stretch  of  imsigination,  to  convert  the  tinsel  and 
painted  baubles  which  he  had  seen  there  into  diadems 
and  sceptres.     The  illusion  had  fled  forever. 

Satire  seldom  survives  the  local  or  temporary  inter- 
ests against  which  it  is  directed.  It  loses  its  life  with 
its  sting.  The  satire  of  Cervantes  is  an  exception. 
The  objects  at  which  it  was  aimed  have  long  since 
ceased  to  interest.  The  modern  reader  is  attracted  to 
the  book  simply  by  its  execution  as  a  work  of  art, 
an.d,  from  want  of  previous  knowledge,  comprehends 
few  of  the  allusions  which  gave  such  infinite  zest  to 
the  perusal  in  its  own  day.  Yet^  under  all  these  dis- 
advantages, it  not  only  maintains  its  popularity,  but 
is  far  more  widely  extended,  and  enjoys  far  higher  con- 
sideration, than  in  the  life  of  its  author.  Such  are 
the  triumphs  of  genius ! 

Cervantes  correctly  appreciated  his  own  work.  He 
more  than  once  predicted  its  popularity.  **  I  will  lay 
f  wager,"  says  Sancho,  **  that  before  long  there  will 
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not  be  a  chop-house,  tavern,  or  barber's  stall  but  will 
have  a  painting  of  our  achievements."  The  honest 
squire's  prediction  was  verified  in  his  own  day;  and 
the  author  might  have  seen  paintings  of  his  work  on 
wood  and  on  canvas,  as  well  as  copper^plate  engrav^ 
ings  of  it.  Besides  several  editions  of  it  at  home,  it 
was  printed,  in  his  own  time',  in  Portugal,  Flanders, 
and  Italy.  Since  that  period  it  has  passed  into  num- 
berless editions  both  in  Spain  and  other  countries.  It 
has  been  translated  into  nearly  every  European  tongue 
over  and  over  again ;  into  English  ten  times,  into 
French  eight,  and  others  less  frequently.  We  will 
close  the  present  notice  with  a  brief  view  of  some  of 
the  principal  editions,  together  with  that  at  the  head 
of  our  article. 

The  currency  of  the  romance  among  all  classes  fre- 
quently invited  its  publication  by  incompetent  hands ; 
and  the  conseqiwnce  was  a  plentiful  crop  oi  errors, 
until  the  original  text  was  nearly  despoiled  of  its 
beauty,  while  some  passages  were  omitted,  and  foreign 
ones  still  more  shamefully  interpolated.  The  first 
attempt  to  retrieve  the  original  from  these  harpies, 
who  thus  foully  violated  it,  singularly  enough,  was 
made  in  England.  Queen  Caroline,  the  wife  of  George 
the  Second,  had  formed  a  collection  of  books  of  ro- 
mance, which  she  playfully  named  the  **  library  of  the 
sage  Merlin."  The  romance  of  Cervantes  a) one  was 
wanting;  and  a  nobleman.  Lord  Carteret,  undertook 
to  provide  her  with  a  suitable  copy  at  his  own  expense. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  editiun  published 
by  Tonson,  in  London,  1738,  4  torn.  4to  It  con- 
tained the  Life  of  the  Author,  written  for  it*  by  the 
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Iteamcd  Mbjraos  y  Siscar.  It  was  the  ilrst  biogiai^y 
(which  Bierits  the  name)  of  Cemraates.;  and  it  shows 
Knto  what  oblivion  his  personal  history  had  abeady 
faJIen,  that  no  less  tbaa  seven  tfiNWJis  claimed-  each  the 
hoiUM:  of  giving  him  birt^  The  £Ue  of  Cervantes 
lesMQbled  th)^  of  Homer. 

The  example  thus  .set'  by  foreigneis  excited  an  hosi- 
oralde  eiaitdation  at  home;  and  ftt.lengflth,  in  lySoy^a 
magxuficenib  edition,  from  the  &r^famed  press  of  Ibarni^ 
was.  published  at  Madrid,  in  4  torn.  4ito,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy;  which,  untike 
many  other  literary  bodies,  of  soiuiding;  name,  has  con- 
tributed most  esseiUfeally  to  the  advafiQemenii  of  lelteis, 
not  merely  by  ori^nal  Boeigoirs,  but  by  learaed.  aaad 
very  beautiful  editions  of  ancient  writers.  Its. Don 
Quixote  exhibits  a  most  careful  revision  of  ihe  text, 
collated  from  the  several  copies  ixrinted  in.the  austeew's 
lifetime  and  supposed  to  have  received  bis  own  enaeii- 
dations.  There  is  too  good  reason;  to  believe  thai  these 
corrections  vR^e  made  with  a  careless  hand;  at  all 
events,  there  is  a  plentiful  harvest  of  typographical 
blunders  in  these  primitive  editions. 

Prefixed  to  die  publiceMtion  of  the  Academy  is  tke 
life  of  Cervantes,  by  Rios,  written  with  uncommon 
elegance,  and  containing  neai'ly  all  that  is  of  mudi 
interest  in  his  personal  history.  A  copious  analyBia 
of  the  romance  ibllows,  in  which  a  parallel  is  dosdly 
elaborated  between  it:  and  the  poems,  of  Homer.  Bui 
the  romantic  and  the  ckissical  differ  too  widely:  fsom 
^fib  other  to  admit  of  such  an  approximatiou ;  acd 
the  imethod  of  prooeeding  necessarily  iavolves  its. 
author  in  infinrite  absurdities,  which  show  aa  eiitire. 
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ignonmce  of  the  true  principles  of  philosophical  criti- 
cism, and  which  he  would  scarcely  have  fallen  into 
had  he  given  heed  to  the  maxims  of  Cervantes  him$elf. 

In  the  followii^  year,  17-81,  there  appeared  another 
edition  in  England  deserving  of  particular  notice.  It 
was  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowie,  a  clergyman  at 
Idemestone,  who  was  so  enamored  of  the  romance  of 
Cervantes  that,  after  collecting  a  library  of  such  works 
as  could  any  way  illustrate  his  author,  he  spent  fpur- 
teen  years  in  preparing  a  suitable  commentary  on  him. 
There  was  ample  scope  for  such  a  commentary.  Many 
of  the  satirical  allusions  of  the  romance  were  misun- 
derstood, as,  we  have  said,  owing  to  ignorance  of  the 
books  of  chivalry  at  which  they  were  aimed.  Many 
incidents  and  usages,  familiar  to  the  age  of  Cervantes, 
had  long  since  fiUlen  into  oblivion. ;  and  much  of  the 
idiomatic  phraseology  had  grown  to  be  \)b8olete,  and 
required  explanation.  Cervantes  himself  had  fallen 
into  some  egregious  blunders,  which  in  his  subsequent 
revision  of  the  work  he  had  aeglected  to  set  right. 
The  reader  will  readily  call  to  wind  the  coniu^ion  as 
to  Sancho's  Dapple,  who  appears  and  disappear?,  most 
unaccountably,  on  the  scene,  according  as  the  author 
happens  to  remember  or  foi:get  that  he  was  stolen. 
He  afterwards  corrected  this  in  two  or  three  instances, 
but  left  three  or  four  others  unheeded.  To  the  same 
account  must  be  charged  numberless  gross  ana^chron- 
isnas.  Indeed,  the  whole  Second  Part  is  an  anacbj^n- 
isniy  since  the  author  introduces  his  hero  criticising  his 
First  Part,,  in  which  his  own  epitaph  is  recorded. 

Cervantes  seem?  to  have  had  a  great  distaste  for  the 
work  of  revision.     Seme  of  his  blunders  he  laid  at  the 
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printer's  door,  and  others  he  dismissed  with  the  re- 
mark, more  ingenious  than  true,  that  they  were  like 
moles,  which,  though  blemishes  in  themselves,  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  countenance.  He  little  dreamed 
that  his  lapses  were  to  be  watched  so  narrowly,  that  a 
catalogue  was  actually  to  be  set  down  of  all  his  re^^e- 
titions  and  inconsistencies,  and  that  each  of  his  hero's 
sallies  was  to  be  adjusted  by  an  accurate  chronological 
table  like  any  real  history.  He  would  have  been  still 
slower  to  believe  that  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a  learned  society,  the  Academy  of  Literature 
and  Fine  Arts  at  Troyes,  in  Champagne,  should  have 
chosen  a  deputation  of  their  body  to  visit  Spain  and 
examine  the  library  of  the  Escurial,  in  order  to  obtain, 
if  possible,  the  original  MS.  of  that  Arabian  sage  from 
whom  Cervantes  professed  to  have  translated  his  ro- 
mance. This  was  to  be  more  mad  than  Don  Quixote 
himself ;  yet  this  actually  happened. 

Bowie's  edition  was  printed  in  six  volumes  quarto ; 
the  two  last  contained  notes,  illustrations,  and  index, 
ally  as  well  as  the  text,  in  Castilian,  Watt,  in  his 
laborious  **  Bibliotheca  Britannica,"  remarks  that  the 
book  did  not  come  up  to  the  public  expectation.  If 
so,  the  public  must  have  been  very  unreasonable.  It 
was  a  marvellous  achievement  for  a  foreigner.  It  was 
the  first  attempt  at  a  commentary  on  the  Quixote, 
and,  although  doubtless  exhibiting  inaccuracies  which 
a  native  might  have  escaped,  has  been  a  rich  mine 
of  illustration,  from  which  native  critics  have  helped 
themselves  most  liberally,  and  sometimes  with  scanty 
acknowledgment. 

The  example  of  the  English  critic  led  to  similai 
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Ubors  in  Spain,  among  the  most  successful  of  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  edition  by  Pellicer,  which  has 
commended  itself  to  every  scholar  by  its  very  learned 
disquisitions  on  many  topics  both  of  history  and  criti- 
cism. It  also  contains  a  valuable  memoir  of  Cervantes, 
whose  life  has  since  been  written,  in  a  manner  which 
leaves  nothing  farther  to  be  desired,  by  Navarrete,  well 
known  by  his  laborious  publication  of  documents  rela- 
tive to  the  early  Spanish  discoveries.  His  biography 
of  the  novelist  comprehends  sjl  the  information,  direct 
and  subsidiary,  which  can  now  be  brought  together  for 
the  elucidation  of  his  personal  or  literary  history*  If 
Cervantes,  like  his  great  contemporary,  Shakspeare, 
has  left  few  authentic  details  of  his  existence,  the  de* 
ficiency  has  been  diligently  supplied  in  both  cases  by 
speculation  and  conjecture. 

There  was  still  wanting  a  classical  commentary  on 
the  Quixote  devoted  to  the  literary  execution  of  the 
work.  Such  a  commentary  has  at  length  appeared 
from  the  pen  of  Clemencin,  the  accomplished  secretary 
of  the  Spanish  Academy  of  History,  who  had  acquired 
a  high  reputation  for  himself  by  the  publication  of  the 
sixth  volume  of  its  memoirs,  the  exclusive  work  of  his 
own  hand.  In  his  edition  of  the  romance,  besides 
illuminating  with  rare  learning  many  of  the  obscurf 
points  in  the  narrative,  he  has  accompanied  the  texi 
with  a  severe  but  enlightened  criticism,  which,  while 
it  boldly  exposes  occasional  offences  against  taste  or 
grammar,  directs  the  eye  to  those  latent  beauties  which 
might  escape  a  rapid  or  an  ordinary  reader.  We  much 
doubt  if  any  Castilian  classic  has  been  so  ably  illus* 
trated.     Unfortunately,  the  First  Part  only  was  com- 
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pieted  \pf  the  commentator^  wbo  died  very  recently. 
It  wiJl  not  be  easy  to  find  a  critic  equally  qualified  by 
his  taste  and  enadition  for  the  completion  of  the  work. 

The  English^  as  "we  have  noticed,  have  evinced  their 
reUd)  for  Cervantes  not  only  by  their  critical  labors 
but  by  repeated  transkttions.  Some  of  these  aire  exe- 
cuted twth  much  dcill,  considering  the  difficulty  of 
correctly  rendering  the  idiomatic  phraseology  of  hu- 
morous dialogue.  The  most  popular  vewions  are  those 
of  Motteux,  Jatrvis>  and  Smollett.  Perhaps  the  first  is 
the  best  of  all.  It  was  by  a  Frenchmaa,  who  came 
over  to  England  in  the  time  of  James  the  Second.  It 
betrays  nothing  of  its  fbreign  parentage,  however, 
while  its  rich  and  racy  diction  and  its  quaint  turns  of 
expression  are  adnrirably  suited  to  convey  a  lively  and 
very  faithful  image  of  the  originaL  The  slight  tinge 
of  ant^uity  which  belongs  to  the  time  is  not  displeas- 
mg,  and  cdrnpcHts  well  with  the  tone  of  knighdy  dig- 
nity which  distinguishes  the  hero.  Lockhart's  notes 
and  poetioal  versaovts  of  old  CastiHan  ballads,  appended 
to  the  recent  edition  of  Motteux,  have  rendered  it 
by  far  the  most  desirable  translation.  It  is  singular 
that  the  first  classical  edition  of  Don  Quixote,  the  first 
commentary,  and  probably  the  best  foreign  trans- 
lation should  have  been  all  produced  in  England; 
and^  farther,  that  the  English  commentator  should 
have  written  in  Spanish,  and  the  EngHsh  translation 
have  befcn  by  a  Frenchman. 

We  now  come  to  Mt.  Sales*3  recent  edition  of  the 
original,  the  first,  ptobably,  which  has  appeared  in  the 
New  World,  of  the  one-half  of  which  the  Spanish  is 
the  spofcen  lainguage.     There  was  great  need  of  some 
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uniform  edition  to  meet  the  wants  of  onr  University, 
wtiere  tntfch  kiconvenienrehas  been  long  experienced 
from  t*«e  distnepancies  of  tke  copies  used*  The  only 
ottes  to  be  procutied  in  this  couoiry  are  contemptible 
b€>lh  in  regard  ^to  printing^and  paper,  acnd^ane  ^teizixA 
by  thtf  grossest  errwR,  'Hiey  are  Ac  caretes*  manw- 
^tt»%  <^f  ilUinfbrwed  Spanish  bookseliers>  made  to 
selt,  and  dear  to  bootL 

Mr.  Sal«8  has  adopted  a.  right  pkn  for  remedying 
these  several  evils.  He  has  carefully  formed  his  text 
on  that  of  the  last  and  most  correct  edition  of  the 
Academy^  and,  as  he  has  stereotyped  the  work^  aay 
verbfiJ  errom  may  be  easily  rectified*  The  Academy 
has  substituted  the  modei^n  orthography  for  that  of 
CervaAteSy  who^  independently  of  the  chat^  which  has 
gradually  taken  place  in  the  language,  seenas  to  have 
had  no  uniform  system  himself.  Mr.  Sales  has  con- 
formed to  tKe  rules  prescribed  by  this  high  authority 
fof  regulating  his  orthQgia$»hy>  atceat,  and  punctuat- 
ion. In  some  instaaGes,.only,  he  ha&  adopted  Ihe  an- 
cient usage  in  beginning  words  with/ instead  of-*,  and 
retaining  obsolete  terminations  of  verbs,  as  hablades 
for  hablais,  hablabades  for  hablabaisy  amades  for  amais, 
amahaies  for  amabaisy  etc.^,  no  doubt  as  better  suited 
to  the  lofty  tone  of  t^e  good  knight's  discourses,  who 
himself  affected  a  reverence  for  the  antique  in  his 
conversation  to  which  his  translatoors  have  not  always 
sufficiently  attended. 

In  one  respect  the  present  editor  has  made  some 
alterations  not  before  attempted,  we  believe,  in  the  text 
of  kis  original.  We  have  already  noticed  the  inaccu- 
racies of  the  early  copies  of  the  Dbn.  Qutxxtitia^  past^ 
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Imputable  to  Cervantes  himself,  and  in  a  greater  de- 
gree, doubtless,  to  his  printers.  There  is  no  way  of 
rectifying  such  errors  by  collation  with,  the  author's 
manuscript,  which  has  long  since  disa^^ared.  All 
that  can  now  be  done,  therefore,  is  *^o  point  out  the 
purer  reading  in  a  note,  as  Clemencin,  Arrieta,  and 
other  commentators  have  done,  or,  as  Mr.  Sales  has 
preferred,  to  introduce  it  into  the  body  of  the  texU 
We  will  give  one  or  two  specimens  of  these  alterations : 

"  Poco  mas  i  menos." — Tom.  i.  p.  141. 

The  reading  in  the  old  editions  is  **  poco  mas  A  me- 
nos," a  phrase  as  unintelligible  in  Spanish  now  as  its 
literal  translation  would  be  in  English,  although  in 
use,  it  would  seem  from  other  authorities,  in  the  age 
of  Cervantes. 

"  Por  tales  os  juzgu6  y  tuve.** — ^Tom.  L  p.  104. 

'Hie  old  edition^  add  **siempre,*'  which  clearly  is  in 
correct,  since  Don  Quixote  is  speaking  of  the  present 
occasion. 

**DoK  Quijote  qued6  admirado." — ^Tom.  i.  p.  143. 

Other  editions  read  ^^El  cual  qued6,'*  etc.  The  use 
of  the  relative  leaves  the  reader  in  doubt  who  is  in- 
tended, and  Mr.  Sales,  in  conformity  to  Clemencin's 
suggestion,  has  made  the  sentence  clear  by  substituting 
the  name  of  the  knight. 

"  Donde  les  sucedieron  cosas/*  etc. — ^Tom.  ii.  p.  44. 

In  Other  editions,  ^^sucedio;*^  bad  grammar,  since  it 
^igrees  with  a  plural  noun. 
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''  En  tan  poco  espacio  de  tietnpo  como  ha  que  estuve 
dAki'  etc.  (torn.  ii.  p.  13a),  instead  of  '' esiA  alia/* 
clearly  the  wrong  tense,  since  the  verb  refers  to  past 
tine. 

It  is  mmecessary  to  muhipiy  examples,  a  suffident 
number  of  which  hdve  been  cited  to  show  o®  what 
^inciples  the  enftendations  have  been  made.  They 
have  been  confined  to  the  correction  6f  snch  violations 
of  grammas',  or  such  inaccuracies  of  expression,  as 
obscure  or  distort  the  meaning.  They  have  been  made 
with  great  circuoispection,  and  in  obedience  to  Ihe 
snjggestion  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  language. 
For  the  critical  scholar,  who  would  naturaUy  prefer  the 
primitive  text  with  all  its  impurities,  they  were  not 
designed.  But  they  are  of  infinite  value  to  the  gen- 
eral reader  and  the  student,  who  may  now  read  this 
beautiful  classic  purified  from  those  verbal  blemishes 
which,  however  obvious  to  a  native,  could  not  fail  to 
mislead'  a  foreigner. 

Besides  these  emendations,  Mr.  Sales  has  illustrated 
the  work  by  prefixing  to  it  the  admirable  preliminary 
discourse  of  Clemencin,  and  by  a  considerable  body  of 
notes,  selected  and  abridged  from  the  most  approved 
commentators  \  and,  as  the  object  has  been  to  explain 
the  text  to  the  reader,  not  to  involve  him  in  antiqua- 
rian or  critical  disquisitions,  when  his  authorities  have 
iiaikd  to  do  this  the  editor  has  supplied  notes  of  his 
own,  throwing  much  light  on  matters  least  familiar  to 
a  foreigner.  In  this  part  of  his  work  we  think  he 
might  have  derived  considerable  aid  from  Bowie,  whom 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  consulted.  The  Castilian 
commentator  Arrieta,  whom  he  liberally  uses,  is  largely 
Id* 
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indebted  to  the  English  critic,  who,  as  a  foreigner, 
moreover,  has  been  led  into  many  seasonable  explana- 
tions that  would  be  superfluous  to  a  Spaniard. 

We  may  notice  another  peculiarity  in  the  present 
edition,  that  of  breaking  up  the  text  into  reasonable 
paragraphs,  in  imitation  of  the  English  translations; 
a  great  relief  to  the  spirits  of  the  reader,  which  are 
seriously  damped,  in  the  ancient  copies,  by  the  in- 
terminable waste  of  page  upon  page,  without  these 
convenient  halting-places. 

But  our  readers,  we  fear,  will  think  we  are  running 
into  an  interminable  waste  of  discussion.  We  will 
only  remark,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  that  the  me- 
chanical execution  of  the  book  is  highly  creditable  to 
our  press.  It  is,  moreover,  adorned  with  etchings  by 
our  American  Cruikshank,  Johnston, — some  of  them 
original,  but  mostly  copies  from  the  late  English  edi- 
tion of  Smollett's  translations.  They  are  designed  and 
executed  with  much  spirit,  and,  no  doubt,  would  have 
fully  satisfied  honest  Sancho,  who  predicted  this  kind 
of  immortality  for  himself  and  his  master. 

We  congratulate  the  public  on  the  possession  of  an 
edition  of  the  pride  of  Castilian  literature  from  our 
own  press  in  so  neat  a  form  and  executed  with  so  much 
correctness  and  judgment;  and  we  trust  that  the  am- 
bition of  its  respectable  editor  will  be  gratified  by  its 
becoming,  as  it  well  deserves  to  be,  the  manual  of  the 
student  in  every  seminary  throughout  the  country  where 
the  noble  Castilian  language  is  taught. 


SCOTT. 
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SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.* 

(April,  1838.) 

There  is  no  kind  of  writing,  which  has  truth  and 
instruction  for  its  main  object,  so  interesting  and  pop- 
ular, on  the  whole,  as  biography.  History,  in  its  larger 
sense,  has  to  deal  with  masses,  which,  while  they  di- 
vide the  attention  by  the  dazzling  variety  of  objects, 
from  their  very  generality  are  scarcely  capable  of 
touching  the  heart.  The  great  objects  on  which  it  is 
employed  have  little  relation -to,  the  daily  occupations 
with  which  the  reader  j§  most  intimate.  A  nation, 
like  a  corporation,  seetris  to  have  no  soul',  and  its 
checkered  vicissitudes  may  be  contemplited  rather 
with  curiosity  for  the  lessons  they  convey  than  with 
personal  sympathy.  How  different  are'  the  feelings 
excited  by  the  fortunes  of  an  individual, — one  of  the 
mighty  mass,  who  in  the  page  of  history  is  swept  along 
the  current  unnoticed  and  unknown !  Instead  of  a 
mere  abstraction,  at  once  we  see  a  being  like  ourselves, 
"  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons, 
subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  meansy 
warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer" 

•  I.  ••  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.,  by  J.  G. 
Lockhart.     Five  vols.  i2mo.    Boston :  Otis,  Broaders  &  Co.,  1837." 

3.  "  Recollections  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,   Bart.,  i6mo.     I^ndon 
fames  Frascr,  1837." 
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as  we  are.  We  place  ourselves  in  his  position,  and 
see  the  passing  current  of  events  with  the  same  eyes. 
We  become  a  party  to  all  his  little  schemes,  share  in 
his  triumphs,  or  mourn  with  him  in  the  disappoint- 
ment of  defeat.  His  friends  become  our  friends.  We 
learn  to  take  an  interest  tk  their  charaddrs  from  their 
relation  to  him.  As  they  pass  away  from  the  stage 
one  after  another,  and  as  the  clouds  of  misfortune, 
perhaps,  or  of  disease,  settle  around  the  eveaing  of  his 
own  day,  we  feel  the  same  sadness  that  steals  over  us 
on  a  retrospect  of  earlier  and  happier  hours»  And 
when  at  last  we  have  £Dlk>wed  him  to  the  tomb,  we 
close  the  volume,  and  feel  that  w«  have  lorned;  over 
another  chapter  in  the  history  of  life. 

On  the  same   principles,  probaUy,  we  are  more 
moved  by  the  exhibition  of  tho^e  characters  wboae 
days  have  been  passed  in  the  ordinary  routiJi<e  of  dio 
mestic  and  social  life  than  by  those  notost  intimately 
connected  with  the  great  public  events  of  their  age« 
What,  indeed,  ie  the  history  of  such  men  but  that  oi 
the  times?    The  life  of  Wellington  of  of  Bonapaj-te  is 
the  story  of  the  wars  and  revolutions  of  Europe*     But 
that  of  Cowper,  gliding  away  in  the  seohwion  of  rural 
solitude,  reflects  all  those<  domestic  joys,  and,  alas  I 
more  than  the  sorrows,  which  gather  around  every 
man's  fireside  and  his  heart.     In  thift  way  the  story  of 
the  humblest  individual,  faithfully  ireeorded,  becodes 
an  oliiject  of  lively  interest.     HovT  much  is  that   in- 
terest increased  in  the  case  of  a  man  like  Scott,  who, 
from  his  own  fireside,  has  sent  forth  a  voice  to  cheer 
and  delight  millions  of  his  fellow-men, — whose  life  was 
passed  within  the  narrow  circle  of  his  ovm  village^  ae 
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it  weret  ^t  whcb  aevertheless^  has  called  up  more 
shapes  and  fantasies  within  that  magic  circle,  acted 
more  extraordinary  parts,  and  afforded  more  marvels 
for  the  imagination  to  feed  on,  than  can  be  furnished 
by  the  most  nimble-footed,  nimble-tongued  traveller, 
from  Marco  Polo  down  to  Mrs.  Trollope,  and  that 
literary  Sinbad,  Captain  Hall. 

Fortunate  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  in  his  life,  it  is 
not  the  least  of  his  good  fortunes  that  he  left  the  task 
of  recording  it  to  one  so  competent  as  Mr.  Lockhart, 
who  to  a  familiarity  with  the  person  and  habits  of  his 
ilhistrions  subject  unites  such  entire  sympathy  with  his 
pursuits  and  such  fine  tact  and  discrimination  in  ar- 
ranging the  materials  for  their  illustration.  We  have 
seen  it  objected  that  the  biographer  has  somewhat 
transcended  his  lawful  limits  in  occasionally  exposing 
what  a  nice  tenderness  for  the  reputation  of  Scott 
should  have  led  him  to  conceal  \  but,  on  reflection,  we 
are  not  inclined  to  adopt  these  views.  It  is  difficult  to 
prescribe  any  precise  rule  by  which  the  biograj^er 
should  be  guided  in  exhibiting  the  peculiarities,  and, 
still  more,  the  defects,  of  his  subject.  He  should, 
doubtless,  be  slow  to  draw  from  obscurity  those  mat- 
ters which  are  of  a  strictly  personal  and  private  nature, 
particularly  when  they  have  no  material  bearing  on  the 
character  of  the  individual.  But  whatever  the  latter 
has  done,  said,  or  written  to  others  can  rarely  be  made 
to  come  within  this  rule.  A  swell  of  panegyric,  where 
every  thing  is  in  broad  sunshine,  without  the  relief  of  a 
shadow  to  contrast  it,  is  out  of  nature,  and  must  bring 
discredit  on  the  whole.  Nor  is  it  much  better  when 
a  sort  of  twilight  mystification  is  spread  over  a  man's 
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actions^  until,  as  in  the  case  of  all  biographies  of 
Cowper  previous  to  that  of  Southey,  we  are  completely 
bewildered  respecting  the  real  motives  of  conduct.  If 
ever  there  was  a  character  above  the  necessity  of  any 
management  of  this  sort,  it  was  Scott's ;  and  we  can- 
not but  think  that  the  frank  exposition  of  the  minor  • 
blemishes  which  sully  it,  by  securing  the  confidence  of 
the  reader  in  the  general  fidelity  of  the  portraiture, 
and  thus  disposing  him  to  receive  without  distrust 
those  favorable  statements  in  his  history  which  might 
seem  incredible,  as  they  certainly  are  unprecedented, 
is,  on  the  whole,  advantageous  to  his  reputation.  As 
regards  the  moral  effect  on  the  reader,  we  may  apply 
Scott's  own  argument  for  not  always  recompensing 
sufiering  virtue,  at  the  close  of  his  fictions,  with  tem- 
poral prosperity, — that  such  an  arrangement  would 
convey  no  moral  to  the  heart  whatever,  since  a  glance 
at  the  great  picture  of  life  would  show  that  virtue  is 
not  always  thus  rewarded. 

In  regard  to  the  literary  execution  of  Mr.  Lockhart's 
work,  the  public  voice  has  long  since  pronounced  on 
it.  A  prying  criticism  may  discern  a  few  of  those 
contraband  epithets  and  slipshod  sentences,  more  ex- 
cusable in  young  "Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk," 
where,  indeed,  they  are  thickly  sown,  than  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  grave  Aristarch  of  British  criticism.  But 
this  is  small  game,  where  every  reader  of  the  least 
taste  and  sensibility  must  find  so  much  to  applaud. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  passing  from  the  letters 
of  Scott,  with  which  the  work  is  enriched,  to  the 
text  of  the  biographer,  we  find  none  of  those  chilling 
transitions  which  occur  on  the  like  occasions  in  more 
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bungling  productions ;  as,  for  exampki  in  that  recent 
one  in  which  the  unfortunate  Hannah  More  is  done 
to  death  by  her  friend  Roberts.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  sensible  only  to  a  new  variety  of  beauty  in  the  style 
of  composition.  The  correspondence  is  illumined  by 
all  that  is  needed  to  make  it  intelligible  to  a  stranger, 
and  selected  with  such  discernment  as  to  produce  the 
clearest  impression  of  the  character  of  its  author.  The 
mass  of  interesting  details  is  conveyed  in  language 
richly  colored  with  poetic  sentiment,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  without  a  tinge  of  that  mysticism  which,  as  Scott 
himself  truly  ren^ked,  '*  will  never  do  for  a  writer  of 
fiction,  no,  nor  of  history,  nor  moral  essays,  nor  ser- 
mons," but  which,  nevertheless,  finds  more  or  less 
favor  in  our  own  community,  at  the  present  day,  in 
each  and  all  of  these. 

The  second  work  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  and  from  which  the  last  remark  of  Sir 
Walter's  was  borrowed,  is  a  series  of  notices  originally 
published  in  *'Fraser's  Magazine,"  but  now  collected, 
with  considerable  additions,  into  a  separate  volume. 
Its  author,  Mr.  Robert  Pierce  Gillies,  is  a  gentleman 
of  the  Scotch  bar,  favorably  known  by  translations 
from  the  German.  The  work  conveys  a  lively  report 
of  several  scenes  and  events^  which  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Lockhart's  book  were  of  more  interest  and 
importance  than  they  can  now  be,  lost  as  they  are  in 
the  flood  of  light  which  is  poiured  on  us  from  that 
source.  In  the  absence  of  the  sixth  and  last  volume, 
however,  Mr.  Gillies  may  help  us  to  a  few  particulars 
respecting  the  closing  years  of  Sir  Walter's  life,  that 
may  have  some  novelty — we  know  not  how  much  to 
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be  relied  on'-rfor  the  reader.  In  the  preseot  notice 
of  a  woric  so  familiar  to  most  persons,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  some  of  those  cirounstances  which  con- 
tribute to  form,  or  hicve  an  obvious  connection  wilh« 
his  literary  character. 

Walter  Scott  was  born  at  Edinbui^h,  August  15th, 
177 1.  The  character  of  his  father,  a  respectable  mem- 
ber of  that  class  of  attorneys  who  in  Scotland  are 
called  Writers  to  the  Signet,  is  best  conveyed  to  the 
reader  by  saying  that  he  sat  for  the  portrait  of  Mr. 
Saunders  Fairford  in  **Redgaiintlet.'*  His  mother 
was  a  woman  of  taste  and  imagination,  and  had  an 
obvious  influence  in  guiding  those  of  her  son.  His 
ancestors,  by  both  father's  and  mother's  side,  were  of 
''  gentle  blood,''  a  positi(m  which,  placed  between  the 
highest  and  the  lower  ranks  in  society,  was  extremely 
favorable,  as  afibrding  facilities  for  communication 
with  both.  A  lameness  in  his  infancy,— a  most  fortu- 
nate lameness  for  the  world,  if»  as  Scott  says,  it  spoiled 
a  soldier,-^and  a  deUcate  constitution,  made  it  expe- 
dient to  try  the  efficacy  of  country  air  and  diet,  and 
he  was  placed  under  the  roof  of  his  paternal  graod- 
father  at  Sandy-Knowe,  a  iew  miles  distant  from  the 
o^tal.  Here  his  days  wete  passed  in  the  open  fields, 
**with  no  other  fellowship,"  as  he  says,  ''than  that  of 
tfie  sheep  and  lambs;"  and  here,  in  the  lap  of  Nature, 

••  Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child," 

his  in^Eint  vision  was  greeted  with  those  rude,  romfintic 
scenes  whidi  his  own  verses  have  since  hallowed  for 
the  pilgrims  from  every  dime.  In  the  long  even- 
ings, his. imagination,  as  he  grew  older,  was  warmed  by 
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tzadationary  iegiends  of  bonier  heroism  and  adveiiturey 
rqieated  by  tlie  aged  rdadye,  who  had  hersdf  witnessed 
the  last  glaums  of  bonier  chivalry.  His  memory  v9a 
oae  of  the  first  powers  of  his  mind  which  exhibited  an 
^Uraocdinary  development.  One  of  the  longest  of 
these  old  b2dla4s>  in  particular,  stuck  so  close  to  ijty  and 
Ik  repeated  it  with  such  stentorian  vociforation,  as  to 
draw  frcHn  the  minister  of  a  neighboring  kirk  the  testy 
exclamation,  ^'One  may  as  well  speak  in  the  mouth  of 
a  cannon  as  whece  that  child  is." 

On  his  removal  to  Edinburgh,  in  his  eighth  year, 
he  was  subjected  to  different  influences.     His  worthy 
father  was  a  severe  martinet  in  all  the  forms  of  his  pro* 
fession,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  his  religion,  which 
he  contrived  to  make  somewhat  burdensome  to  his 
more  volatile  son.     The  tutor  was  still  more  strict  in 
his  religious  sentiments,  and  the  lightest  literary  di- 
veiston  in  which  either  of  them  indulged  was  such 
as  could  be  gleaned  from  tlie  time*honored  folios  of 
Archbishop  Spottiswoode  or  worthy  Robert  Wodrow. 
.  Even  here,  however,  Scott's  young  mind  contrived  to 
gather  materials  ^nd  impulses  for  future  action.     In 
his  long  a^[uments  with  M&stev  Miichell,  he  became 
steeped  in  the  History  of  the  Covenanters  and  the  per- 
secuted Chmrch  of  Scotland,  while  he  was  still  more 
rooted  in  his  own  Jacobite  notions,  early  instilled  into 
bis  mind  by  the  tales  of  his  relatives  of  8andy<*Knol»«, 
ndiose  o^wi  family  had  been  out  in  the  ••affiair  of  forty- 
five."     Amid  the  professional  and  polemical  worthies 
of  his  father's  library,  Scott  detected  a  copy  of  Shak- 
^>«are,  and  he  relates  with  what  gaUt  he  used  to  creep 
otit  of  his  bed,  where  he  had  been  safely  deposite<l  fw 

H  15 
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the  night,  and,  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  in  puris,  naiih 
rakbus,  pore  over  the  pages  of  the  great  magician,  and 
study  those  mighty  spells  by  which  he  gave  to  airy 
fantasies  the  forms  and  substance  of  humanity.  Scott  ^ 
distinctly  recollected  the  time  and  the  spot  where  he 
first  opened  a  volume  of  Percy's  "Reliques  of  English 
Poetry;'*  a  work  which  may  have  suggested  to  him 
the  plan  and  the  purpose  of  the  "Border  Minstrelsy." 
Every  day's  experience  shows  how  much  more  actively 
the  business  of  education  goes  on  out  of  school  than 
in  it;  and  Scott's  history  shows  equally  that  genius, 
whatever  obstacles  may  be  thrown  in  its  way  in*  one 
direction,  will  find  room  for  its  expansion  in  another, 
as  the  young  tree  sends  forth  its  shoots  most  prolific 
in  that  quarter  where  the  sunshine  is  permitted  to  fall 
on  it. 

At  the  High  School,  in  which  he  was  placed  by 
his  father  at  an  early  period,  he  seems  not  to  have 
been  particularly  distinguished  in  the  regular  course 
of  studies.  His  voracious  appetite  for  books,  how- 
ever, of  a  certain  cast,  as  romances,  chivalrous  tales» 
and  worm-eaten  chronicles  scarcely  less  chivalrous, 
and  his  wonderful  memory  for  such  reading  as  struck 
his  fancy,  soon  made  him  regarded  by  his  fellows  as 
a  phenomenon  of  black-letter  scholar^ip,  which,  in 
process  of  time,  achieved  for  him  the  cognomen  of 
that  redoubtable  schoolman,  Duns  Scotus.  He  now 
also  gave  evidence  of  his  powers  of  creation  as  well  as 
of  acquisition.  He  became  noted  for  his  own  stories, 
generally  bordering  on  the  marvellous,  with  a  plen- 
tiful seasoning  of  knight-errantry,  which  suited  his 
bold  and    chivalrous   temper.      "Slink   over   beside 
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me,  Jamie,**  he  would  whisper  to  his  school-fellow 
Ballantyne,  "and  I'll  tell  you  a  story.'*  Jamie  was, 
indeed,  destined  to  sit  beside  him  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life. 

The  same  tastes  and  talents  continued  to  display 
themselves  more  strongly  with  increasing  years.  Hav- 
ing beaten  pretty  thoroughly  the  ground  of  romantic 
and  legendary  lore,  at  least  so  far  as  the  English  libra< 
ries  to  which  he  had  access  would  permit,  he  next 
endeavored,  while  at  the  University,  to  which  he  had 
been  transferred  from  the  High  School,  to  pursue  the 
.same  subject  in  the  Continental  languages.  Many 
were  the  strolls  which  he  took  in  the  neighborhood, 
especially  to  Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags,  where, 
perched  on  some  almost  inaccessible  eyry,  he  might  be 
seen  conning  over  his  Ariosto  or  Cervantes,  or  some 
other  bard  of  romance,  with  some  favorite  companion 
of  his  studies,  or  pouring  into  the  ears  of  the  latter 
his  own  boyish  legends,  glowing  with 

"  achievements  high. 
And  circumstance  of  chivaby." 

A  critical  knowledge  of  these  languages  he  seems 
not  to  have  obtained,  and  even  in  the  French  made 
but  an  indifferent  figure  in  conversation.  An  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  pronunciation  and  prosody  of  a 
foreign  tongue  is  undoubtedly  a  desirable  accomplish- 
ment ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  a  mere  accompli^iment,  sub* 
ordinate  to  the  great  purposes  for  which  a  language 
is  to  be  learned.  Scott  did  not,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  mistake  the  shell  for  the  kernel.  He  looked  on 
language  only  as  the  key  to  unlock  the  foreign  stores 
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of  wisdom,  the  pQvls  of  mestimaUe  pricey  wberevei 
fiound,  widh  which  to  enrich  hi>  native  literature. 

After  «  brief  residence  at  the  University,  he  w«j5 
regularly  indented  as  an  apprentice  to  his  fathei  is 
I7£i6.  One  caa  hardly  iiftagi]»e  a  situation  less  con- 
genial with  the  ardent,  eiiervescini;  spirit  of  A  poetic 
iancy^  fettered  down  to  a  daily  routine  of  drudgery 
scarcely  abore  that  of  a  mere  scrivener.  It  proyed^ 
.  howercr,  a  useful  school  of  discipline  to  him.  It 
Gormed  early  habits  of  method,  punctu^tty,  and  labo- 
rious iDdt|5try,-**4Misinc8s  habits,  in  short,  nk09t  adverse 
to  the  poetic  temperament,  but  indispensable  to  the« 
aocomplishment  of  the  gigantic  tasks  which  he  after- 
wards assumed.  He  has'  himself  borne  testitnony  to 
his  gt*neral  diHgence  in  his  new  vocation,  and  tells 
t»  that  on  one  oceascon  he  transcribed  no  less  thaa 
a  hundred  and  twenty  iblio  pages  at  a  sitting. 

In  the  midst  of  these  mechanical  duties,  hie  did  not 
lose  sight  of  the  favorite  objects  of  his  study  suki 
meditation.  He  made  frequent  excursions  into  the 
Lowland  as  well  as  Highland  districts  in  search  of 
traditionary  relics.  These  pilgrimages  he  frequentiy 
{lerformed  on  foot.  His  constitutioii,  now  become 
hardy  by  severe  training,  made  him  careless  of  ex^ 
posure,  and  his  frank  and  warm-hearted  manners'-— 
eminently  favorable  to  his  purposes,  by  thawing  at 
once  any  feelings  of  frosty  reserve  which  might  have 
encountered  a  strangar— made  him  equally  welcosie 
at  the  staid  and  decorous  manse  and  at  the  rough 
but  hospitable  board  of  the  peasant.  Here  was,  in^ 
deed,  the  ^udy  of  the  ftiiture  novelist^  the  very  sqhool 
in  which  to  meditate  those  nu^deis  of  cbAraclcr  Mv) 
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littiatien  whkh  he  was  aftenrmrds,  kttg  aftciwardsi  \M 
tiansfer^  in  svch  Hving  colors,  to  the  canraa*  '*  lit 
was  ttMikin'  himssl  a'  the  time/'  says  one  of  his  con** 
panion^  ''but  he  didna  kcn^  maybe^  what  he  was 
about  till  years  had  passed.  At  iint  he  thoui^t  a* 
little,  I  dare  say,  bat  the  qi»emess  and  the  Am/' 
The  honest  writer  to  the  signet  does^  not  stem  to  have 
thought  it  either  so  limny  of  so  profitable;  to  on  his 
son's  return  from  cme  of  th^se  raid^j  as  he  styled  them, 
the  old  gentleman  peevishly  inquired  how  h«  had  been 
Hving  so  long.  ''  Pretty  much  hke  the  yomag  rarans," 
answered  Walter:  ''  I  only  wished  I  bad  been  as  g^od 
a  player  on  the  flute  as  poor  George  Primrose  in  the 
Vicar  of  Wak^ekk  If  I  had  his  art,  I  should  like 
nothing  better  t^an  to  tramps  like  him  from  cottage  to 
cottage  over  the  worklU"  **  I  dovbt,"  said  the  grave 
clefk  to  the  signet,  ♦*!  gteady  doubt,  sw,  yon  were 
bom  for  nae  better  than  z.^angrei  urapigntf*  Per- 
haps even  the  vevelatiois  could  it  have  been  made  to 
him-,  of  his  son^s  future  litewary  glory,  Wibuld  scarcdy 
have  satisfied  the  worthy  father,  who  probably  would 
have  regarded  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Ses«> 
sions  as  much  higher  glovy.  At  all  events,  this  was 
not  far  from  the  judgment  of  Dominie  Mitchell,^  who, 
in  his  notice  of  his  ilitistrious  pupil,  ''sincerely  regrets 
that  Sir  Winter's  precioas  time  wae  devoted  to  the 
ih^ict  rather  than  the  uHle  of  composition,,  and  that 
his  great  talents  should  have  been  wasted  on  such 
subjects"  I 

It  is  impossible  to  glance  at  Scott's  early  life  with- 
out  perceiving  how  powerfully  all  its  circumstances, 
whether  accidental  or  contrived,  conspired   to  train 
IS* 
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him  for  the  peculiar  position  he  was  destined  to  occupy 
in  the  World  of  letters.  There  never  was  a  character 
in  whose  infant  germ  the  mature  and  fully-developed 
lineaments  might  be  more  distinctly  traced.  What  he 
was  in  his  riper  age,  so  he  was  in  his  boyhood.  We 
discern  the  same  tastes,  the  same  peculisu:  talents,  the 
same  social  temper  and  affections,  and,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, the  same  habits, — ^in  their  embryo  state,  of  course, 
but  distinctly  marked ;  and  his  bi<^rapher  has  shown 
no  little  skill  in  enabling  us  to  trace  their  gradual,  pro- 
gressive expansion  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  up  to  the 
full  prime  and  maturity  of  manhood. 

In  1792,  Scott,  whose  original  destination  of  a  writer 
had  been  changed  to  that  of  an  advocate, — from  his 
father's  conviction,  as  it  would  seem,  of  the  superiority 
of  his  talents  to  the  former  station, — ^was  admitted  to 
the  Scottish  bar.  Here  he  continued  in  assiduous 
attendance  during  the  regular  terms,  but  more  noted 
for  his  stories  in  the  Outer  House  than  his  arguments 
in  court.  It  may  appear  singular  that  a  person  so 
gifted  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  raconteur  should  have 
had  no  greater  success  in  his  profession.  But  the 
case  is  not  uncommon.  Indeed,  experience  shows  that 
the  most  eminent  writers  have  not  made  the  most  suc- 
cessful speakers.  It  is  not  more  strange  than  that  a 
good  writer  of  novels  should  not  excel  as  a  dramatic 
author.  Perhaps  a  consideration,  of  the  subject  would 
lead  us  to  refer  the  phenomena  in  both  cases  to  the 
same  principle.  At  all  events,  Scott  was  an  exempli- 
fication  of  both,  and  we  leave  the  solution  to  those 
who  have  more  leisure  and  ingenuity  to  unravel  the 
mystery. 
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Scott's  leisure,  in  the  mean  time,  was  well  em- 
ployed in  storing  his  mind  with  Gennan  romance, 
irith  whose  wild  fictions,  intrenching  on  the  grotesque, 
he  found  at  that  time  more  sympathy  than  in  later 
life.  In  1796  he  first  appeared  before  the  public  aa 
a  translator  of  BQrger's  well-known  ballads,  thrown 
off  by  him  at  a  heat,  and  which  found  favor  with  the 
few  into  whose  hands  they  passed.  He  subsequently 
adventured  in  Monk  Lewis's  crazy  bark,  *' Tales  of 
Wonder,"  which  soon  went  to  pieces,  leaving,  however, 
among  its  surviving  fragments  the  scattered  contribu- 
tions of  Scott. 

At  last,  in  1802,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  first  two 
volumes  of  the  ''Border  Minstrelsy,"  printed  by  his 
old  school-fellow  Ballantyne,  and  which,  by  the  beauty 
of  the  typography,  as  well  as  literary  execution,  made 
an  epoch  in  Scottish  literary  history.  There  was  no 
work  of  Scott's  after-life  which  showed  the  result  of  so 
much  preliminary  labor.  Before  ten  years  old,  he  had 
collected  several  volumes  of  ballads  and  traditions,  and 
we  have  seen  how  diligently  he  pursued  the  same  voca* 
tion  in  later  years.  The  publication  was  admitted  to 
be  far  more  faithful,  as  well  as  skilfully  collated,  than 
its  protot3rpe,  the  "Reliques"  of  Bishop  Percy;  while 
his  notes  contained  a  mass  of  antiquarian  information 
relative  to  border  life,  conveyed  in  a  style  of  beauty 
unprecedented  in  topics  of  this  kind,  and  enlivened 
with  a  higher  interest  than  poetic  fiction.  Percy's 
**Reliques"  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  kind  recep- 
tion of  the  "  Minstrelsy,"  by  the  general  relish — ^not- 
withstanding Dr.  Johnson's  protest — it  had  created  fox 
the  simple  pictures  of  a  pastoral  and  heroic  time 
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Bums'  bud  stacQ  familieFised  the  English  ^r  with  the 
DcMric  melodies  of  his  native  land ;  aod  now  a  greatet 
than  BuriK  appem-ed^  Whose  first  produciion^  by  a  sin- 
gular chance^  came  into  the  world  in*  the  very  year  Iq 
which  the  Ayr^ure  mi&strel  was  withdrawn  from  it/  as 
if  Nature  had  intended  that  the  cbain  of  poetic  in* 
^ratios  shoilld  noil  be  broken.  The  delight  of  the 
piibBc  was  farther  aiigfnefited  on  the  afppeaifance  of  the 
third  volume  of  the  *'  Min$trel$y»*'  containing  various 
imitations,  of  the  old  ballad^  whieh  displayed  the  rich 
fashion  of  the  antique,  purified  froA^  the  mould  and 
rust  by  which  the  beauties  of  such  weather-beaten 
trophies  are  dfeiacedi 

Thd  fh^t  edition  of  the  "  Minstrelsy/*  consistii^  of 
eight  hundred  co^es,  went*  off,  as  Lockhart  tells  us^  in 
less  than  a  year  j  and  t^he  pOiet,.  on  the  publication  of 
a  second,  received  five  hundred  pounds^  sterliing  from 
Longman,*— ain  esomtoife  price  for  such  a  c<yinmodityi 
but  the  bdst  bargahu  probably,  that  the  bookseller  ever 
made,  as  the  ^ubseciuii&t  s^e  has  since  extended  to 
twenty  thousand  copies. 

Scott  was^  not  in  great  haste  to  follow  up  his  success^ 
It  was  threie  years  later  be^e  he  took  the  fieki  as  an 
independent  author,  in  a  poem  which  at  on^e  placed 
him  among  the  greiit  original  writlers  of  his  country. 
The  **Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  a  complete  expansion 
of  the  ancijent  ballad  into  an  epic  form,  was  published 
in  1805.  It  was  opening  a  tiew  creation  in  the  realm 
of  &ncy.  It  seemed  as  if  the  author  had  transfused 
into  his  page  the  strong  delineations  of  the  Homeric 
pencil,  the  rude  but  generous  gallantry  of  a  primitive 
period,  softened  by  the  more  airy  and  magical  aiveB" 
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tions  of  Itudiab  romance^'*'  and  conve]^'  in  tones  of 
nattiral  mdody  such  as  bad  not  been:  heard'  since  the 
strains  of  Burns.  The  book  speedilf  found  that  on* 
preoedented  circulation  trhieh  all  his  subsequent  com- 
positicHis  attained.  Other  Writeis  had  addressed  them^ 
selves  to  a  more  peculiar  and  limited  feeliiig,**-t!0  a' 
narrower  and>  generally,  a  more  select  audience.  But 
Scott  was  fburtd'to  combine  all  the  qualities  of  interest 
for  evo-y  order.  He  dfeur  from  the  pure  springs  which 
gush  forth  in  every  hearti  His  narrative^  chained'  every 
reader's  attentiort  by  the  stirring  variety  6f  its  inci- 
dents, while  the  fide  toiidhes  of  sentiiiient  with  which 
it  abounded,  like  wild*  flowers  springing  up  spontEtne-< 
ously  around,  were  full  of  fl^shnesd  smd  beauty  that 
made  one  wonder  others  should  not  have  stooped  to 
gcither  them  before. 

The  success  of  the  '*Lay"  determined  the^  course  of 
its^  author's  future  life.  Notwithstanding  his  punctual 
attention  to  hi&  profession,  his-  utmost  profits  for  aoy 
one  year  of  the  ten  he  had  been  in  praetkre  had  not 
exceeded  two  hundred  amd  thirty  pOvnde ;  and  of  late 
they  had  sensibly  declined.  Latterly,  indeed,  he  had 
coquetted  somewhat  too  openly  with  the  Muse  for  his 
im>fessionaI  reputation,    Themis  has  always  been  foimd 

•  ••  Mettendo  lo  Turpin,  lo  aetto  anch*  io/* 
says- Ariosto,  playfully,  when  he  tells  a  particularly  tough  story. 
"  I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be, 
I  Kay  th6  tale  as  'twas  iald  to  nie/' 

says  the  author  of  the  *'  Lay"  on  a  snuflar  oeeasiod.  The  reMin^ 
bUmM  tniglit  be  traced  much  fortber  than  mere  forms  of  ex^restios, 
to  the  Italian,  who,  like 

*UkeA  riosto  qftJu  North, 
dmng  lMdy«-Iot^  and  witr;  rorintnc^,  lUid  kiligbdy  #orth  * 
H* 
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a  stern  and  jealous  mistress,  chary  of  dispensing  her 
golden  favors  to  those  who  are  seduced  into  a  flirtation 
with  her  more  voktile  sister. 

Scott,  however,  soon  found  himself  in  a  situation 
tliat  made  him  independent  of  her  favors.  His  income 
from  the  two  offices  to  which  he  was  promoted,  of 
Sheriff  of  Selkirk,  and  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Sessions, 
was  so  ample,  combined  with  what  fell  to  him  by  in- 
heritance and  marriage,  that  he  was  left  at  liberty 
freely  to  consult  his  own  tastes.  Amid  the  seductions 
of  poetry,  however,  he  never  shrunk  from  his  burden- 
some professional  duties ;  and  he  submitted  to  all  theit 
drudgery  with  unflinching  constancy  when  the  labors 
of  his  pen  made  the  emoluments  almost  beneath  con- 
sideration. He  never  relished  the  idea  of  being  di- 
vorced from  active  life  by  the  solitary  occupations  of  a 
reduse.  And  his  official  functions,  however  severely 
they  taxed  his  time,  may  be  said  to  have  in  some  de- 
gree compensated  him  by  the  new  scenes  of  life  which 
they  were  constantly  disclosing, — the  very  materials  of 
those  Actions  on  which  his  fame  and  his  fortune  were 
to  be  built. 

Scott's  situation  was  eminently  propitious  to  literary 
pursuits.  He  was  married,  and  passed  the  better  por- 
tion of  the  year  in  the  country,  where  the  quiet  pleas- 
ures of  his  fireiside  circle,  and  a  keen  relish  for  rural 
sports,  relieved  his  mind  and  invigorated  both  health 
and  spirits.  In  early  life,  it  seems,  he  had  been  crossed 
in  love ;  and,  like  Dante  and  Byron,  to  whom  in  this 
respect  he  is  often  compared,  he  had  more  than  once, 
according  to  his  biographer,  shadowed  forth  in  his 
verses  the  object  of  his  unfortunate  passion.     He  does 
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not  appear  to  have  taken  it  very  seriously,  however, 
nor  to  have  shown  the  morbid  sensibility  in  relation 
to  it  discovered  by  both  Byron  and  Dante,  whose  stem 
and  solitary  natures  were  cast  in  a  very  different  mould 
from  the  social  temper  of  Scott. 

His  next  great  poem  was  his  ^'  Marmion,*'  tran- 
scending, in  the  judgment  of  many,  all  his  other  epics, 
and  containing,  in  the  judgment  of  all,  passages  of 
IK>etic  fire  which  he  never  equalled,  but  which,  never- 
theless, was  greeted  on  its  entrance  into  the  world  by 
a  critique,  in  the  leading  journal  of  the  day,  of  the 
most  caustic  and  unfriendly  temper.  The  journal 
was  the  Edinburgh,  to  which  he  had  been  a  frequent 
contributor,  and  the  reviewer  was  his  intimate  friend, 
Jeffrey.  The  unkindest  cut  in  the  article  was  the  im- 
putation of  a  neglect  of  Scottish  character  and  feeling. 
"  There  is  scarcely  one  trait  of  true  Scottish  nation- 
ality or  patriotism  introduced  into  the  whole  poem; 
and  Mr.  Scott's  only  expression  of  admiration  for  the 
beautiful  country  to  which  he  belongs  is  put,  if  we 
rightly  remember,  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  Southern 
favorites."     This  of  Walter  Scott ! 

Scott  was  not  slow,  after  this,  in  finding  the  political 
principles  of  the  Edinburgh  so  repugnant  to  his  own 
(an<l  they  certainly  were  as  opposite  as  the  poles)  that 
he  first  dropped  the  journal,  and  next  labored  with 
imwearied  diligence  to  organize  another,  whose  main 
purpose  should  be  to  counteract  the  heresies  of  the 
former.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  London  Quar- 
terly, more  imputable  to  Scott's  exertions  than  to  those 
of  any,  indeed  all,  other  persons.  The  result  has  been, 
doubtless,  highly  serviceable  to  the  interests  of  both 
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morals  and  letters.  Not  that  the  new  Review  was  coo- 
ducted  with  more  fairness,  or,  in  this  sense,  principk^ 
than  its  antagonist.  A  remark  of  Scott's  own,  in  a 
Ifetter  to  Ellis,  shows  with  how  much  principle.  "  I 
have  run  up  an  attempt  on  *  The  Curse  of  Kehania*  for 
the  Quarterly.  It  affords  crud  openings  to  the  quiz- 
zers,  and  I  suppose  will  get  it  roundly  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  I  wbuld  have  made  a  very  different  hand 
of  it,  indeed,  had  the  order  of  the  day  been  pom 
(Uchirery  But,  although  the  fate  of  the  individual 
was  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  matter  of  caprice,  or, 
rather,  prejudgment,  in  the  critic,  yet  the  great  ab- 
stract questions  in  morals,  politics,  and  literattire,  by 
being  discussed  on  both  sides,  were  presented  in  a 
fuller  and,  of  course,  fairer  light  to  the  public.  An- 
other beneficial  result  to  letters  was — ^and  we  shall  gain 
credit,  at  least,  for  candor  in  confessing  it — ^that  it 
broke  down  somewhat  of  that  divinity  which  hedged 
in  the  despotic  we  of  the  reviewer  so  long  a^  no  rival 
arose  to  contest  the  sceptre.  The  claims  to  infalli- 
bility, so  long  and  slavishly  acquiesced  in,  fell  to  the 
ground  when  thus  stoutly  asserted  by  conflicting  par- 
ties. It  was  pretty  clear  that  the  same  thing  couW  tfot 
be  all  black  and  all  white  at  the  same  time.  In  short, 
it  was  the  oW  story  of  pope  and  anti-pope ;  and  the 
public  began  to  find  out  that  there  might  be  h^opes 
for  the  salvation  of  an  author  though  damned  by  the 
literary  popedom.  Time,  by  reversing  many  of  its 
decisi6ns,  must  at  length  have  shown  the  same  thing. 

But  to  return.  Scott  showed  how  nearly  he  had 
been  touched  to  the  quick  by  two  other  acts  not  so 
discreet.    These  were,  th^  establishment  of  an  Ahntial 
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jRegister,  and  of  the  great  pubiishing  house  of  the 
BaUaatynes,  in  which  he  became  a  silent  partner.  The 
last  step  involved  him  in  grievous  embarrassmentSi  and 
stimnlatod  him  to  ^ertions  vhich  ceqnijced  <'a  frame 
of  adamant  and  soul  of  fire,"  At  the  same  time, 
w^  find  him  ovi^whelmed  with  poetical,  biographical, 
.histsoncaJi^  and  crtitical  compositions,  together  with 
editoirial  labors  of  appUling  magnitude.  In  this  mul- 
tiplication of  himself  in  a  thousand  forms  we  see  him 
always  the  same,  vigorous  and  effective.  "  Poetry,*' 
he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  ''is  a  scouring  crop, 
and  ought  not  to  be  hastily  repeated.  Editing,  there- 
lore,  jBay  be  coi^sideced  as  a  green  crop  of  turnips  or 
pease,  extJ^jnely  useful  to  those  whose  circumstances 
do  Aot  admit  of  giving  their  farm  a  sununer  fallow." 
It  might  be  regretted,  however,  that  he  should  have 
wasjted  powers  fitljed  for  so  much  higher  culture  on  the 
coajTse  products  of  a  kitchen  gaidpn,  which  might  have 
been  safely  trusted  to  in,ferioir  hands. 

In  iSii,Scojbt  gave  to  the  world  his  exquisite  poem, 
^*The  l-ady  of  the  Lake."  One  of  his  fair  friends 
had  cemfti^tratod  with  him  on  thus  risking  again  the 
laurel  h^.bftd  already  won.  He  replied,  with  chaxac- 
tefj^icand,  ind.eod,  prophetic  $pijcit,  **If  I  lail,  Iwdi 
K^riu  frou  flUmy  li^*    But  if  I  succeed, 

'Up  wi'  the  bonnie  blue  bonnet, 
The  cfirk  an'  the  feather  an*  a*  I*  " 

In  his  eMiQgy  on  Byron,  Scott  remarks,  '^  There  has 
been  no  reposing  under  the  shade  of  his  laurels,  no 
livong  upon  the  resource  of  past  reputation ;  none  of 
jdyit  oMUng  and  petty  precaution  whirii  little  authors 
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call  'taking  care  of  their  fame.'  Byron  let  his  fame 
take  care  of  itself.**  Scott  could  not  have  more  accu- 
rately described  his  own  character. 

The  "Lady  of  the  Lake**  was  welcomed  with  an 
enthusiasm  surpassing  that  which  attended  any  other 
of  his  poems.  It  seemed  like  the  sweet  breathings  of 
his  native  pibroch,  stealing  over  glen  and  mountain, 
and  calling  up  all  the  delicious  associations  of  rural 
solitude,  which  beautifully  contrasted  with  the  din  of 
battle  and  the  shrill  cry  of  the  war-trumpet  that  stirred 
the  soul  in  every  pi^e  of  his  "Marmion.**  The  pub- 
lication of  this  work  carried  his  fiwne  as  a  poet  to  its 
most  brilliant  height.  The  post-horse  duty  rose  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  in  Scotland,  from  the  eagerness 
of  travellers  to  visit  the  localities  of  the  poem.  A 
more  substantial  evidence  was  afforded  in  its  amazing 
circulation,  and,  consequently,  its  profits.  The  press 
could  scarcely  keep  pace  with  the  public  demand,  and 
no  less  than  fifty  thousand  copies  of  it  have  been  sold 
since  the  date  of  its  appearance.  The  successful  au- 
thor received  more  than  two  thousand  guineas  from  his 
production.  Milton  received  ten  pounds  for  the  two 
editions  which  he  lived  to  see  of  his  "Paradise  Lost.** 
The  Ayrshire  bard  had  sighed  for  "a  lass  wi*  a  tocher." 
Scott  had  now  found  one  where  it  was  hardly  to  be 
expected,  in  the  Muse. 

While  the  poetical  fame  of  Scott  was  thus  at  its 
tenith,  a  new  star  rose  above  the  horizon,  whose  ec- 
centric course  and  dazzling  radiance  completely  be- 
wildered the  spectator.  In  1812,  "Childe  Harold** 
i^ppeared,  and  the  attention  seemed  to  be  now  called 
for  the  first  time  from  the  outward  form  of  man  and 
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dsible  nature  to  the  secret  depths  of  the  soul.  The 
darkest  recesses  of  human  passion  were  laid  open,  and 
the  note  of  sorrow  was  prolonged  in  tones  of  agonized 
sensibility,  the  more  touching  as  coming  from  one  who 
was  placed  on  those  dazzling  heights  of  rank  and  fash- 
ion which,  to  the  vulgar  eye  at  least,  seem  to  lie  in 
unclouded  sunshine.  Those  of  the  present  generation 
who  have  heard  only  the  same  key  thrummed  ad  turn- 
seam  by  the  feeble  imitators  of  his  lordship  can  form  no 
idea  of  the  effect  produced  when  the  chords  were  first 
swept  by  the  master's  fingers.  It  was  found  impossible 
for  the  ear,  once  attuned  to  strains  of  such  compass 
and  ravishing  harmony,  to  return  with  the  same  relish 
to  purer,  it  might  be,  but  tamer  melody;  and  the 
sweet  voice  of  the  Scottish  minstrel  lost  much  of  its 
power  to  charm,  let  him  charm  never  so  wisely.  While 
"Rokeby"  was  in  preparation,  bets  were  laid  on  the 
rival  candidates  by  the  wits  of  the  day.  The  sale  of 
this  poem,  though  great,  showed  a  sensible  decline  in 
the  popularity  of  its  author.  This  became  still  more 
evident  on  the  publication  of  "The  Lord  of  the  Isles;*' 
and  Scott  admitted  the  conviction  with  his  character- 
istic spirit  and  good  nature.  "  *  Well,  James'  "  (he  said 
to  his  printer),  "  '  I  have  given  you  a  week — ^what  are 
people  saying  about  the  Lord  of  the  Isles?*  I  hesitated 
a  little,  after  the  fkshion  of  Gil  Bias,  but  he  speedily 
brought  the  matter  to  a  point.  *  Come,*  he  said,  *  speak 
out,  my  good  fellow ;  what  has  put  it  into  your  head 
to  be  on  so  much  ceremony  with  me  all  of  a  sudden  ? 
But  I  see  how  it  is ;  the  result  is  given  in  one  word,— 
Disappdintm^^tJ*  My  silence  admitted  his  inference 
to  the  fiillest  extent.     His  countenance  certainly  did 
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look  rather  blank  for;a  ib^^f^con^;  m  Uut^,  he  bad 
been. wholly  nnprepared  for  lb«  ^vpnt.  At  kn^gth  he 
«ud,  with  perfect  cheerftilnc«$,  *,WeU,  rW^l,  Ja^ii^,  «p 
be  it ;  but  you  know  we  mtt$t  pot  4i:oop,  for  we.  c^'t 
affDtd  to  give  oren  Sio^e  o^  iine  has  failed,  we  wm 
•tick  to  something  eljc*  "  Thi$  fome^hif^g  ^ke  wa«  a 
mine  lie  had  already  hit  ^pon,  of  4nv^>ppn  ,an4  ^ub^ 
stantiai  weailth,  audi  AsTboinai^thetU^yQwer,  pr  Michael 
Scott,  or  any  other  adept  m  ^e  Mack  art  \^  never 
di^amed  of. 

Everybody  knosr*  the  atory  i^i  tjhe  corap95itfon  of 
^' Waverlcy/'-p-thei»o$t  iqterfatii^  story,  in  tbe^na)$ 
of  letters,— and  how,  floi»e  ten  y^a^s  after  its  ceon 
Bftoncement,  it  was  rfished  jwnt  ,of.  swie  old  l)WJit>^  V^ 
an  attic  and  completed  'm  ,a  few  week*  for  the  pre^  in 
1^14.  Its  appearance  narks  a^ioore  distinct  ^pocb  i^ 
English  literature  than  that  of  the  poetry  of  its  a«thpr. 
All  previous  attempts  in  the«ame  school  <>f  fiqtion'-Ta 
school  of  English  growtkr^i^had  been  cra^iped  by  the 
iiamted  in fonmatk>n  or  talent  of  the  wnter$.  S^»olle^t 
had  produced  his  spirited  5ea«^picces,  and  FieWi^his 
warm  sketches  of  country  iife,  both  of  thmn  roixed  up 
with  BO  much  Billingsgate  as  required  a  ^trc^g  flavorof 
wit  to  make  them  tolerable*  Rkhardson  had  covered 
acres  of  canvas  with  hiS)  &itbfuJ .  family  pi^t^f es.  Mrs. 
RadcUffehad  .d^>pdd  up  to  tJbe  ^Ibo^s  io  horiiprs, 
while  Miss  Burney's  fashionable  goistp,  and  Miss  Edge- 
iworth*s  Hogarth  drawiags  of  the  j)i3oae-*-i|Ot  the  poetuy 
r^*of  life  and  fchaiaictejr,.,h3d  ftach  -and  all  Ipuud  favxw 
4n  their  respective  /ways.  .  But  a  wQrk  ftow  appearpd  in 
which  the  aatbor  swept  over  the  whole  jra^ge  of  char- 
acter'With  entire  £reod(wn)a»  well  as -fidelity,  ennoWij^ 
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wa$  tipotipied  .witJi  iiji$t  so  .much  jrf.pp^ic  cotori^ 
4s  sjijjSfdithe  purposes  pf  r^pjai^je.  Jt  w^  §h^k?pawe 
iinpr^se. 

The  work  waa  published,  a^  <we  >knAY^>  ,^iV)oyflwwsiy« 
J^r.  .CMJUi^  st^*^,  bOi^^qi^,  Ihat,  j^vJaite  j^.,the.pi«5s, 
fi^gfiiienlsjef  itfW^f^  oquwrniqated  to  5*Mr.  ^focie^- 
fi^  }Dr.;$rawn,  Jlrs.  Jfomilibon,  wd  other  mvans  <^i 
i4f§f^^^y  yf\m^.4\qJI».,on  t}je  i»eii|^  ^  ft.pew  opvel 
Wi^e  4y)psi4f  red .  WTOPQ^M?W» "  By;  th^ir  apprpb^- 
tioft  'fa.^trj^g  ba4y  it?f  friw^s  jirap  fiw^mpd,  W  ti?ie 
^ttripsi^y  (^f  tliie  i)!uWic  |)j:f|)|*ced  tibc  w&y  for  Us  r^oep- 
^n/'  /Thi?  r^ay  «?cplain  the  rai^idity  avith  which  the 
ip^nyrnQ^  pjiibyc^tipn  rose  i  iato  >*  <iegr^  of  ;£wror 
wfciph,,  though  ftot  }fi|s,:^uiely,  p^i^9j)6,  4t  might  hav« 
b0e^  ignore  iSloW/ift,j^hie>^Bg.  Jine  author  jeaVwsly 
pffqserved  bj&wog?ito,j^d,:i»  ord^  to  heighten  the 
WK»tJJ&Q^i(laWrfeM?g  ^pflf  ^UBiG>*t,wmu)taneou^a.y  a  variety 
of.  Vprks,  i^  pr^^apd  po^tt-y,  wiy  caw  pf  which  wi^fet 
^ve  b^«^  i^ilPKe  labor  of  ^m^tjkg*  The,  public  f§r  a  mo- 
ifa^tyt^  ^.t  /i^ult.  Thfre;  so^jwcd  to  be  ^  Ri^hniooda 
iio,  tfee^^^,  The  w«:ld,  ^Gff^ioft,  vf^s  r^M^  ito  the 
dilemma  of  either  supposing  that  half  a  dozen  dafifcreut 
hands  could  work, in  precisely  the  same  style,  or  that 
one  could  jd0,4i!^,;^w«rk  pf.b^,a4<?;6^i»  With  time, 
however,  the  veil  wore  thinner  and  thinner,  until  at 
length,  wd ,.lpflg  ;t^9Pe  tlffce, i;ijenipys.,^gifl^\)cnt  ^ 
Ifr.^^dolphu^,  there  .was.sc^rcply  a  i^ritic  so  purblind 
WrJOOt  to4is!C^n,,behind4tthe  ^at^res  of  jthe.rojghty 
minSitr^. 

CjonsuWe  hj^  pffered  seven  hundred  pqvnds  foril>e 
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new  novel.  "It  was,"  says  Mr.  Lockhart,  "ten  times 
as  much  as  Miss  Edgeworth  ever  realized  from  any 
of  her  popular  Irish  tales."  Scott  declined  the  offer, 
which  had  been  a  good  one  for  the  bookseller  had  he 
made  it  as  many  thousand.  But  it  passed  the  art  of 
necromancy  to  divine  this. 

Scott,  once  entered  on  this  new  career,  followed  it 
up  with  2m  energy  unrivalled  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture. The  public  mind  was  not  suffered  to  cool  for  a 
moment,  before  its  attention  was  called  to  another 
miracle  of  creation  from  the  same  hand.  Even  illness, 
that  would  have  broken  the  spirits  of  most  men,  as  it 
prostrated  the  physical  energies  of  Scott,  opposed  no 
impediment  to  the  march  of  composition.  When  he 
could  no  longer  write  he  could  dictate,  and  in  this 
way,  amid  the  agonies  of  a  racking  disease,  he  com- 
posed "The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,"  the  "Legend 
of  Montrose,"  and  a  great  part  of  "Ivanhoe."  The 
first,  indeed,  is  darkened  with  those  deep  shadows  that 
might  seem  thrown  over  it  by  the  sombre  condition  of 
its  author.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  imperturbable 
dry  humor  of  the  gallant  Captain  Dugald  Dalgetty 
of  Drumthwacket,  or  of  the  gorgeous  revelries  of 
Ivan  hoe, — 

*'  Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 
On  summer  eves  by  haimted  stream/*— 

what  shall  we  say  of  such  brilliant  day-dreams  for  a 
bed  of  torture?  Never  before  had  the  spirit  triumphed 
over  such  agonies  of  the  flesh.  "  The  best  way,"  said 
Scott,  in  one  of  his  talks  with  Gillies,  "  is,  if  possible ^ 
to  triumph  over  disease  by  setting  it  at  defiance;  some* 
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what  on  tlie  same  principle  as  one  avoids  being  stung 
by  boldly  grasping  a  nettle." 

The  prose  fictions  were  addressed  to  a  miKh  larger 
audience  than  the  poems  could  be.  They  had  attrac- 
tions for  every  age  and  every  class.  The  profits,  of 
course,  were  commensurate.  Arithmetic  has  never 
lieen  so  severely  taxed  as  in  the  computation  of  Scott's 
pioductions  and  the  proceeds  resulting  from  them.  In 
one  year  he  received  (or,  more  properly,  was  credited 
with,  for  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  how  much  he  actually 
received)  fifteen  thousand  pounds  for  his  novels,  com- 
prehending the  first  edition  and  the  copyright.  The 
discovery  of  this  rich  mine  furnished  its  fortunate  pro- 
prietor with  the  means  of  gratifying  the  fondest  and 
even  most  chimerical  desires.  He  had  always  coveted 
the  situation  of  a  lord  of  acres, — z.  Scottish  laird, — 
where  hfe  passion  for  planting  might  find  scope  in  the 
creation  of  whole  forests, — for  every  thing  with  him 
was  on  a  magnificent  scald, — ^and  where  he  might  in- 
dulge the  kindly  feelings  of  his  nature  in  his  benevo- 
lent offices  to  a  numerous  and  dependent  tenantry. 
The  few  acres  of  the  original  purchase  now  swelled 
into  hundreds,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  thousands;  for 
one  tract  alone  we  find  incidentally  noticed  as  costing 
thirty  thousand  pounds.  "  It  rounds  off  the  property 
so  handsomely,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters.  There 
was  always  a  corner  to  "  round  off."  The  mansion, 
in  the  mean  time,  from  a  simple  cottage  ornie,  was 
amplified  into  the  dimensions  almost,  as  well  as  the 
bizarre  proportions,  of  some  old  feudal  castle.  The 
furniture  and  decorations  were  of  the  costliest  kind ; 
the  wainscots  of  oak  and  cedar ;  the  floors  tessellated 
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^h  marbles,  or  woods  of  different  dyes;  the  ceil- 
ings fretted  and  carved  with  the  delicate  tracery  of  a 
Crpthic  abbey ;  the  storied  windows  blazoned  with  the 
nclily-color^  insignia  of  heraldry,  the  walls  garnished 
with  tinn^-bonored  trophic,  or  curious  specimens  o( 
art,  or  volumes  sumptuously  bound, — in  short,  vrtth  all 
that  hixury  could  demand  or  ingenuity  devise ;  while 
a  copious  reservoir  of  gas  supplied  every  corner  of 
the  mansion  with  9uch  fountains  of  light  as  must  have 
puzded  ^e  genius  of  the  4amp  to  provide  for  the  less 
ibrtunate  Aladdin. 

Scott's  exchequer  must  have  been  seriously  taxed  in 
another  ixxm  by  the  crowds  of  vkitors  whom  he  enter- 
tained, under,  his  hospitable  roof.  There  was  scarcely 
a  person  of  note,  or,  to  say  truth,  not  of  note,  who 
visited. that  country  wit^iout  paying  his  respects  to  the 
lion  of  Scotland.  Loqkhart  i;eckons  up  a  f^ll  sixth 
of.the.Brit;ish  pe^erage  who  had  been  there  within  his 
recollection ;  and  Captain  Hall,  in  his  amusing  Notes, 
remarks  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  %  dozen  or  inore 
coachrloads  io  finid  their  way  into  his  grounds  in  the 
couvse  of  thejday,  laapst  of  whom  found  or  forced  an 
enti^ance  into  the  mansion.  Such  was  tlie  heavy  tax 
paid  by  his  celebrity,  and,  we  may  add,  his  good 
nature;  for  if  the  one  had  been  a  w^it  less  than  the 
iAher  he<oottld  never  have  toler^d  such  a  musance. 

The  cost  of  his  correspondence  gives  one  no  light 
adea  of  the  .^demands  jnade  ^on  his  time,  as  well  as 
purse,  in  another  form.  His  postage  for  letters,  inde- 
pendently of  franks,  by  which  a  large  pprtipn  of  it 
svas<covered,  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  lifty  pounds, 
it  seems,  in  the  course -of  the  year.     In  this,  indeed. 
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shoald  be  included  teh  pouisds  for  a  pair  of  tmf6i?t(i-f 
nate  Cherokee  L&oers,  sent  aH  the  way  fiponr  our  owiv 
happy  land  in  order  to  be  god&therad  by  Sir  Watt» 
on  the  I^ondoil  boards.  Pei^haps  the  sttiart*raoney  h<? 
had  to  pay  oti'  thSs  interesting  ocC3«sion  had  it»  infltK 
ence  in  mixing  up  rather  mote  acid  thawwa^'  natural 
to  hinv  in  his  judgnientk  of  our  cOtmtrymien*  At  8d> 
svenftsy  the  Yankees  find  little  fstvor  on  th^  few*  oeca- 
don$  on  which  he  ha$  glanced  at  them  in  hi^  corr^' 
spondeaice.  "  I  am  not  at  iHk  sur^rked^"  he  sayia,  xh 
a  letter  to  Miss  Bdgewiorthv  ''  I  am'  not  at  all  sorpr^ed' 
at  what  you  say  of  the  Yankees.  They  arc  a  people 
possessed  of  very  corosideirabie  energyy  qtiieteehed  and 
brought  into  eager  acti-bn  byan  htsmorabie  Ibve  of  tlheir 
country  arid  pride  in  their  institutions  >  but  they  are 
i&  yet  rude  in  their  ideas  of  social  intetcourse,  and 
totsdly  ignorant^  speaking  generally^  of  ail  the  art  of 
good  breeding,  which  consists  chiefly  in'  a  post^ne*- 
ment  of  one's  own  petty  wishes  or  comforts  to  thol^ 
of  others.  By  rude  questions^  and  obsen^atiofts,  dn 
absolute  disrespect  to  other  people^*  feelings;  aiid  a 
ready  indulgence  6f  their  owAy  Ihey  riiake  one  feverish 
fn  their  company^  though  perhaps  yon  may  be  ashamed 
to  confess  the  reason.  But  this  wiH  Wear  off)  and  19 
already  wearing  away.  Men,  when  they  haive  once  got 
benches,  will  sooft  fall  into  the  use  of  cushions*  They 
are  advancing  in  the  lists  of  our  literature,  a^d  they 
will  riot  be  long  ddficient  in  tht  petii^  mo^^e^  espfeci^flly 
2&  they  have,  like  oui-selves,.  the  ra^  for  travelliilg.** 
On  another  occasion,  he  does,  indeed,  admit  ha^g 
met  with,  in  the  course  of  his  liffe,  ''four  or  five  Well^ 
fettered  Americans,  drdient  in  pursuit  of  Icnowkdj?*/ 
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and  free  from  the  ignorance  and  forward  presumption 
which  distinguish  many  of  their  countrymen."  This 
seems  hard  measure ;  but  perhaps  we  should  find  it  dif- 
ficult, among  the  many  who  have  visited  this  country, 
to  recollect  as  great  a  number  of  Englishmen — ^and 
^otchmen  to  boot — entitled  to  a  higher  degree  of 
commendation.  It  can  hardly  be  tlmt  the  well-in- 
formed and  well-bred  men  of  both  countries  make  a 
point  of  staying  at  home ;  so  we  suppose  we  must  look 
for  the  solution  of  the  matter  in  the  existence  of  some 
disagreeable  ingredient,  common  to  the  characters  of 
both  nations,  sprouting,  as  they  do,  from  a  common 
stock,  which  remains  latent  at  home,  and  is  never  fully 
disclosed  till  they  get  into  a  foreign  climate.  But, 
as  this  problem  seems  pregnant  with  philosophical, 
physiological,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  psychological 
matter,  we  have  not  courage  for  it  here,  but  recom- 
mend the  solution  to  Miss  Martineau,  to  whom  it  will 
afford  a  very  good  title  for  a  new  chapter  in  her  next 
edition.  The  strictures  we  have  quoted,  however,  to 
speak  more  seriously,  are  worth  attending  to,  coming  as 
they  do  from  a  shrewd  observer,  and  one  whose  judg- 
ments, though  here  somewhat  colored,  no  doubt,  by 
political  prejudice,  are  in  the  main  distinguished  by 
a  sound  and  liberal  philanthropy.  But  were  he  ten 
times  an  enemy,  we  would  say,  "Fas  est  ab  hoste 
doceri." 

With  the  splendid  picture  of  the  baronial  residence 
at  Abbotsford,  Mr.  Lockhart  closes  all  that  at  this 
present  writing  we  have  received  of  his  delightful  work 
in  this  country;  and  in  the  last  sentence  the  melan- 
choly sound  of  "the  muffled  drum*  gives  ominous 
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warning  of  what  we  are  to  expect  in  the  sixth  and 
concluding  volume.  In  the  dearth  of  more  authentic 
information,  we  will  piece  out  our  sketch  with  a  few 
facts  gleaned  from  the  somewhat  meagre  bill  of  fare — 
meagre  by  comparison  with  the  rich  banquet  of  the 
true  Amphitryon — afforded  by  the  "Recollections" 
of  Mr.  Robert  Pierce  Gillies. 

The  unbounded  popularity  of  the  Waverley  Novels 
led  to  still  more  extravagant  anticipations  on  the  part 
both  of  the  publishers  and  author.  Some  hints  of  a 
falling  Q&y  though  but  slightly,  in  the  public  favor, 
were  unheeded  by  both  parties,  though,  to  say  truth, 
the  exact  state  of  things  was  never  disclosed  to  Sqott, 
it  being  Ballantyne's  notion  that  it  would  prove  a 
damper,  and  that  the  true  course,  was  "to  press  on 
more  sail  as  the  mnd  lulled."  In  these  sanguine  cal- 
culations, not  only  enormous  sums,  or,  to  speak  cor- 
rectly, billsy  were  given  for  what  had  been  written,  but 
the  author's  drafts,  to  the  amount  of  many  thousand 
pounds,  were  accepted  by  Constable  in  favor  of  works 
the  very  embryos  of  which  lay,  not  only  unformed, 
but  unimagined,  in  the  womb  of  time.  In  return  for 
this  singular  accommodation,  Scott  was  induced  to 
endorse  the  drafts  of  his  publisher,  and  in  this  way  an 
amount  of  liabilities  was  incurred  which,  considering 
the  character  of  the  house  and  its  transactions,  it  is 
altogether  inexplicable  that  a  person  in  the  independ- 
ent position  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  should  have  subjected 
himself  to  for  a  moment.  He  seems  to  have  had  en- 
tire confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  firm,  a  confidence 
to  which  it  seems,  from  Mr.  Gillies's  account,  not  to 
have  been  entitled  from  the  first  moment  of  his  con* 
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ikffcli<Jti  idth  It.  The  great  PSputtrtidB  of  the  hottser 
hoii^iever,  the  success  and  miigriitude  of  some  of  its^ 
tmnsactioits,  es()edatty  the  pablfeatlow  of  these  noveki. 
gav«j  M  2l  large  credit,  vi^iic^  eoabied  it  tb  go  forward^ 
iWth  a  gifeat  ^W)w  of  ptt)^)caity  inordittary  tiitieri  aod' 
veH^  its  tottering  ^tate  prdbai^y- fpottt  Constable's' 
own  eyes.  It  is  but  the  tak«  of  y^stw^dstfjrv  Tlie  ^ase 
of  Coftsfftble  &  Co.  is>  unhappily^  a' v^ryfaniiKar  One 
tb  tis.  But  wheti  the  hurrtcsafie  Of  i8»j  cahie  on,,  it 
sw^pt  Jttray  all  those  buildiiigs  that  wete  not^  founded 
oft  a  rock,  and  those  of  Mesirs:  Constable,  amotig 
othei^,  soon  be<!:ame  literally  mere  caxtU$  in  the  air: 
in  plain  English,  the  firtn  stopped  paymettt*  The  assets 
Were^'vWy  tHftittg  in  cotaparisou  with  the  d^bts;  and* 
Sit*  Waltef  SeotI  w^  found?  0tt>  fhftii'  papa:  to  tht 
Mghrftil  atnount  of  otie  hurld*^  tlhooEsand  poiinds  ! 

His  condiidt  on  tb^  occafitf>oir  was  pweci^y  what  w*as> 
tb  have  beett  antibJpated  fvottk  one  who?  had'  d^claiied,^ 
dn  a^irtlllsbf  though  n^mdvlesi  appalling  cbnjimcture,^ 
"  I  am  always  ready  ^  niftk^  any  sacriftoas  todo  jhstice 
to  my  engagements,  and  would  rather  sell  any  tfaii^y. 
or  erery  thittg,  than  be  less  than'  a;  true  man  to  tlie 
^orld. '  *  He  put  Up  hife  house  and'  ftnmittircr  in  tow»  at 
aiictiorr,  delivered  over  his  personal  effecte  at  Abbots*- 
^d,  his  plate,  books,  fumitwer,  etc»>'  to  be  heid  in- 
ti<u^  for  his  creditoiis  (the  estate  itself  had^  been  re- 
cently soured  to  his  son  on  odeasion  6i  his  mar¥ii^)^ 
and  bound  himself  tb  dischai^^  a  certain  amount  aa* 
nually  6{  the  liabilities  6f  the  insolvent  ftrmi  He 
then,  #ith  his  ohdracteHstic  ehergy,  set  about  the  per-- 
^nttatiG^  of  his  Het^tilean'  task.  He  took  lodgingv 
hf  a>  fWrd-Tate  house'  in  St.  Daxfld's  Street,  saw  bar 
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.ittle  company,  abridged  the  hours  usually  devoted  tc 
his  meals  and  his  family,  gave  up  his  ordinary  exercise, 
and,  in  short,  adopted  the  severe  habits  of  a  regular 
Grub  Street  stipendiary. 

*'For  many  years,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Gillies,  "I  have 
been  accustomed  to  hard  work,  because  I  found  it  a 
pleasure;  now,  with  all  due  respect  for  Falstaff's  prin 
ciple,  'nothing  on  compulsion,*  I  certainly  will  not 
shrink  from  work  because  it  has  become  necessary.*' 

One  of  his  first  tasks  was  his  "Life  of  Bonaparte,'* 
achieved  in  the  space  of  thirteen  months.  For  this 
he  received  fourteen  thousand  pounds,  about  eleven 
hundred  per  month, — not  a  bad  bargain  either,  as  it 
proved,  for  the  publishers.  The  first  two  volumes  of 
the  nine  which  make  up  the  English  edition  were  a 
rifacimento  of  what  he  had  before  compiled  for  the 
** Annual  Register."  With  every  allowance  for  the 
inaccuracies  and  the  excessive  expansion  incident  to 
such  a  flashing  rapidity  of  execution,  the  work,  taking 
into  view  the  broad  range  of  its  topics,  its  shrewd 
and  sagacious  reflections,  and  the  free,  bold,  and 
picturesque  coloring  of  its  narration,  and,  above  all, 
considering  the  brief  time  in  which  it  was  written^  is 
indisputably  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments 
of  genius  and  industry — ^perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
— ever  recorded. 

Scott's  celebrity  made  every  thing  that  fell  from 
him,  however  trifling, — the  dew-drops  fiom  the  lion's 
mane, — of  value.  But  none  of  the  many  adventures 
he  embarked  in,  or,  rather,  set  afloat,  proved  so  profit- 
able as  the  republication  of  his  novels  with  his  notes 
and  illustrations.  As  he  felt  his  own  strength  in  the 
1  17 
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increasing  success  of  his  labors,  he  appears  to  have 
relaxed  somewhat  from  them,  and  to  have  again  re- 
sumed somewhat  of  his  ancient  habits,  and,  in  a  miti- 
gated degree,  his  ancient  hospitality.  But  still  his 
exertions  were  too  severe,  and  pressed  heavily  on  the 
springs  of  his  health,  already  deprived  by  age  of  their 
former  elasticity  and  vigor.  At  length,  in  1831,  he 
was  overtaken  by  one  of  those  terrible  shocks  of  par- 
alysis which  seem  to  have  been  constitutional  in  his 
family,  but  which,  with  more  precaution  and  under 
happier  auspices,  might  doubtless  have  been  post- 
poned, if  not  wholly  averted.  At  this  time  he  had 
in  the  short  space  of  little  more  than  five  years,  by  hib 
sacrifices  and  efforts,  discharged  about  two-thirds  of 
the  debt  for  which  he  was  responsible, — ^an  astonishing 
result,  wholly  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  letters. 
There  is  something  inexpressibly  painful  in  this  spec- 
tacle of  a  generous  heart  thus  courageously  contending 
with  fortune,  bearing  up  against  the  tide  with  uncon- 
querable spirit,  and  finally  overwhelmed  by  it  just 
within  reach  of  shore. 

The  rest  of  his  story  is  one  of  humiliation  and  sor- 
row. He  was  induced  to  take  a  voyage  to  the  Conti- 
nent to  try  the  effect  of  a  more  genial  climate.  Under 
the  sunny  sky  of  Italy  he  seemed  to  gather  new 
strength  for  a  while  \  but  his  eye  fell  with  indifference 
on  the  venerable  monuments  which  in  better  days 
would  have  kindled  all  his  enthusiasm.  The  invalid 
sighed  for  his  own  home  at  Abbotsford.  The  heat  of 
the  weather  and  the  fatigue  of  rapid  travel  brought 
on  another  shock,  which  reduced  him  to  a  state  of 
deplorable  imbecility.     In  this  condition  he  returned 
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to  his  own  halls,  where  the  sight  of  early  fViends^  and 
of  the  beautiful  scenery,  the  creation,  as  it  were,  of  his 
on^n  hands,  seemed  to  impart  a  gleam  of  melancholy 
satisfaction,  which  soon,  however,  sunk  into  iiisensi- 
bility.  To  his  present  situation  might  well  be  appiied 
the  exquisite  verses  which  he  indited  on  tno^r  mel- 
ancholy occasion : 

"Yet not  the  landscape  to  mine  eye 

Bears  those  bright  hues  that  once  it  bore ; 
Though  Evening,  with  her  richest  dye, 
Flames  o'er  the  hills  of  Ettrick's  shore. 

**  With  listlebB  kKdi  along  the  plain 
I  see  Tweed's  silver  current  glide, 
And  coldly  mark  the  holy  fane 
Of  Melrose  rise  In  ruined  pride. 

"The  quiet  teke«  the  balmy  air. 

The  hiH,  the  stream,  the  tower,  the  tree, 
Are  they  still  such  as  once  they  were, 
Or  is  the  dreary  (Jhaflge  in  me  ?'* 

Providence,  in  its  mercy,  did  not  suffer  the  shattered 
frame  long  to  outlive  the  glorious  spirit  which  had  in- 
formed it.  He  breathed  his  last  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1832.  His  remains  were  deposited,  as  he  had 
always  desired,  in  the  hoary  abbey  of  Drybnrgh,  and 
the  pilgrim  from  many  a  distant  clime  shall  repair  to 
the  consecrated  spot  so  long  as  the  reverence  for  ex- 
alted genius  and  worth  shall  survive  in  the  human 
heart. 

This  sketch,  brief  as  we  could  make  it,  of  the  literary 
nistory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  has  extended  so  far  as  to 
leave  but  little  space  for — ^what  Lockhart's  volumes 
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afford  ample  materials  for — his  personal  character. 
Take  it  for  all  and  all,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
this  character  is  probably  the  most  remarkable  on 
record.  There  is  no.  man  of  historical  celebrity  that 
we  now  recall,  who  combined  in  so  eminent  a  degree 
the  highest  qualities  of  the  morale  the  intellectual,  and 
the  physical.  He  united  in  his  own  character  what 
hitherto  had  been  found  incompatible.  Though  a 
poet,  and  living  in  an  ideal  world,  he  was  an  exact, 
methodical  man  of  business;  though  achieving  with 
the  most  wonderful  facility  of  genius,  he  was  patient 
and  laborious;  a  mousing  antiquarian,  yet  with  the 
most  active  interest  in  the  present  and  whatever  was 
going  on  around  him ;  with  a  strong  turn  for  a  roving 
life  and  military  adventure,  he  was  yet  chained  to  his 
desk  more  hours,  at  some  periods  of  his  life,  than  a 
monkish  recluse ;  a  msm  with  a  heart  as  capacious  as 
his  head ;  a  Tory,  brimful  of  Jacobitism,  yet  full  of 
sympathy  and  unaffected  familiarity  with  all  classes, 
even  the  humblest;  a  successful  author,  without  ped- 
antry and  without  conceit ;  one,  indeed,  at  the  head 
of  the  republic  of  letters,  and  yet  with  a  lower  estimate 
of  letters,  as  compared  with  other  intellectual  pursuits, 
than  was  ever  hazarded  before. 

The  first  quality  of  his  character,  or,  rather,  that 
which  forms  the  basis  of  it,  as  of  all  great  characters, 
was  his  energy.  We  see  it,  in  his  early  youth,  trium]^- 
ing  over  the  impediments  of  nature,  and,  in  spite  of 
lameness,  making  him  conspicuous  in  every  sort  of 
athletic  exercise, — clambering  up  dizzy  precipices, 
wading  through  treacherous  fords,  and  performing 
feats  of  pedestrianism  that  make  one's  joints  ache  to 
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read  of.  As  he  advanced  in  life,  we  see  the  same  force 
of  purpose  turned  to  higher  objects.  A  striking  ex- 
ample occurs  in  his  organization  of  the  journals  and 
the  publishing  house  in  opposition  to  Constable.  In 
what  Herculean  drudgery  did  not  this  latter  business, 
in  which  he  undertook  to  supply  matter  for  the  nimble 
press  of  Ballantyne,  involve  him !  while,  in  addition 
to  his  own  concerns,  he  had  to  drag  along  by  his  soli* 
tary  momentum  a  score  of  heavier  undertakings,  that 
led  Lockhart  to  compare  him  to  a  steam-engine  with  a 
train  of  coal-wagons  hitched  to  it.  "Yes,**  said  Scott, 
laughing,  and  making  a  crashing  cut  with  his  axe  (for 
they  were  felling  larches),  "and  there  was  a  cursed  lot 
of  dung-carts  too." 

We  see  the  same  powerful  energies  triumphing  over 
disease  at  a  later  period,  when  nothing  but  a  resolution 
to  get  the  better  of  it  enabled  him  to  do  so.  "Be 
assured,''  he  remarked  to  Mr.  Gillies,  "that  if  pain 
could  have  prevented  my  application  to  literary  labor, 
not  a  page  of  Ivanhoe  would  have  been  written.  Now, 
if  I  had  given  way  to  mere  feelings,  and  ceased  to 
work,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  disorder  might  not 
have  taken  a  deeper  root,  and  become  incurable." 
But  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  this  trait  is  the 
readiness  with  which  he  assumed  and  the  spirit  with 
which  he  carried  through,  till  his  mental  strength 
broke  down  under  it,  the  gigantic  task  imposed  on 
him  by  the  failure  of  Constable. 

It  mattered  little  what  the  nature  of  the  task  was, 

whether  it  were  organizing  an  opposition  to  a  political 

faction,  or  a  troop  of  cavalry  to  resist  invasion,  or  a 

medley  of  wild  Highlanders  or  Edinburgh  cockneys  to 

17* 
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make  tip  a  royal  puppet-showF--^  loyal  cdebraticin— for 
*'  His  Most  Sacred  Majesty,"  he  was  the  master-spirit 
that  gave  the  cue  to  the  whole  dramatis persoms.  This 
potent  impulse  showed  itself  in  the  thoroughness  with 
which  he  prescribed  not  merely  the  general  (M*ders,  but 
the  execution  of  the  minutest  details,  in  his  own  per- 
son. Thus  all  around  him  was  the  creation,  as  it  were, 
of  his  individual  exertion.  His  lands  waNed  with 
forests  planted  with  his  own  hands,  and,  in  process  of 
time,  cleared  by  his  own  hands.  He  did  not  lay  the 
stones  in  mortar,  exactly,  for  bis  whimsical  castle,  but 
he  seems  to  have  superintended  the  operation  frcMn  the 
foundation  to  the  battlements.  The  antique  relics,  ^ 
curious  works  of  art,  the  hangings  and  furniture,  even, 
with  wliich  his  halls  were  decorated,  were  ^jecially 
contrived  or  selected  by  him ;  and,  to  read  his  letters 
at  this  time  to  his  fiiend  Terry,  one  might  fiincy  him» 
self  perusing  the  correspondence  of  an  upholsterer,  so 
exact  and  technical  is  he  in  his  instructions.  We  say 
this  not  in  disparagement  oi  his  great  qualities.  It  is 
only  the  more  extraordinary ;  for,  while  he  stooped  to 
such  trifles,  he  was  eqtaally  tbopough  in  matters  of  the 
highest  moment     It  was  a  trait  of  character. 

Another  quality,  which,  Hke  the  last,  seems  to  have 
given  the  tone  to  his  character,  was  his  social  or  benev* 
olent  feelings.  His  heart  was  an  unfailing  fountain, 
which  not  merely  the  distresses  but  the  jo)^  of  his 
fellow-creatures  ipade  to  flow  like  water.  In  early  life, 
and  possibly  sometimes  in  later,  high  spirits  and  a 
vigorous  constitution  led  him  occasionally  to  carry  ha 
social  propensities  into  convivial  excess ;  but  he  never 
was  in  danger  of  the  habitual  excess  to  which  a  vulgar 
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mind-'*«nd  sometimes,  alas  I  oae  more  finely  tuned — 
abandons  itself.  With  all  his  conviviality,  it  was  not 
the  sensual  relish,  but  the  social,  which  acted  on  him. 
He  was  neither  gournU  nor  gourmand;  but  his  social 
meetings  were  endeared  to  him  by  the  free  interchai^ 
of  kindly  feelings  with  his  friends.  La  Bruy^re  says 
(and  it  is  odd  he  should  have  found  it  out  in  Louis  the 
Fourteenth's  court),  ''the  .heart  has  more  to  do  than 
the  head  with  the  pleasures,  or,  rather,  promotiAg  thje 
{Measures,  of  society  j**  "  Un  homme  est.d'un  meilleur 
commerce  dans  la  SQci^t^  par.le  coeur  qpe  par  Tesprit.'' 
If  report — ^the  report  of  .travellers — ^be  true,  we  Amer- 
icans, at  least  the  New  Englanders,  are  too  much  per- 
plexed with. the  cares  and  crosses  of  life  to  affgrd  many 
genuine  specimens  of  this  banhom^ie.  However  this 
may  be,  we  all,  doubtless,  know  some  such  character, 
whose  shining  face,  the  index  of  a  cordial  heart,  radiant 
with  beneficent  pkasure,  difi'uses  its  own  exhilarating 
glow  wherever,  it  appears.  Rarely,  indeed,  is  this 
precious  quality  found  united  with  the  most  exalted 
intellect.  Whether  it  be  that  Nature, ,  chary  of  her 
gifts,  does  not  .care  to  ^ower  too  many  of  them  on 
one  head,  or  that  tiie  public  .admiration  has  led  the 
man  of  in^Uect  to  set  too  high  a  value  on  hin^elf,  or 
at  least  his  own  pursuits,  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
inferior  concerns  of  others,  or  that  the  fear  s^i  com- 
promising his  dignity  puts  him  *'on  points"  with  those 
who  approach  him,  or  whether,  in  truth,  the  very  mag- 
nitude of  his  own  reputotion  throws  a  freezing  shadow 
ovet  us  little  people  in  his  neighborhood; — ^whatever 
be  the  cause,  it  is  too  true  that  the  highest  powers  of 
mind  are  very  often  deficient  in  the  only  one  which 
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can   make  the  rest  of  much  worth  in  society, — the 
power  of  pleasing. 

Scott  was  not  one  of  these  little  great.  His  was  not 
one  of  those  dark-lantern  visages  which  concentrate  all 
their  light  on  their  own  path  and  are  black  as  midnight 
to  all  about  them.  He  had  a  ready  sympathy,  a  word 
of  contagious  kindness  or  cordial  greeting,  for  all.  His 
manners,  too,  were  of  a  kind  to  dispel  the  icy  reserve 
and  awe  which  his  great  name  was  calculated  to  inspire. 
His  frank  address  was  a  sort  of  open  sesame  to  every 
heart.  He  did  not  deal  in  sneers,  the  poisoned 
weapons  which  come  not  from  the  head,  as  the  man 
who  launches  them  is  apt  to  think,  but  from  an  acid 
heart,  or,  perhaps,  an  acid  stomach,  a  very  common 
laboratory  of  such  small  artillery.  Neither  did  Scott 
amuse  the  company  with  parliamentary  harangues  or 
metaphysical  disquisitions.  His  conversation  was  of 
the  narrative  kind,  not  formal,  but  as  casually  suggested 
by  some  passing  circumstance  or  topic,  and  thrown  in 
by  way  of  illustration.  He  did  not  repeat  himself, 
however,  but  continued  to  give  his  anecdotes  such 
variations,  by  rigging  them  out  in  a  new  "cocked  hat 
and  walking-cane,"  as  he  called  it,  that  they  never 
tired  like  the  thrice-told  tale  of  a  chronic  raconteur. 
He  allowed  others,  too,  to  take  their  turn,  and  thought 
with  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's : 

"  Carve  to  all,  but  just  enough ; 
Let  them  neither  starve  nor  stuff; 
And,  that  you  may  have  your  due, 
Let  your  neighbor$  carve  lor  yon." 

He  relished  a  good  joke,  from  whatever  quarter  it  came, 
and  was  not  over-dainty  in  his  manner  of  testifying  his 
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satisfaction.  "In  the  full  tide  of  mirth,  he  did  in- 
deed laugh  the  heart's  laugh,"  says  Mr.  Adolphus. 
"Give  me  an  honest  laugher,"  said  Scott  himself,  on 
another  occasion,  when  a  buckram  man  of  fashion  had 
been  paying  him  a  visit  at  Abbotsford.  His  manners, 
free  from  affectation  or  artifice  of  any  sort,  exhibited 
the  sportaneous  movements  of  a  kind  disposition, 
subject  to  those  rules  of  good  breeding  which  Nature 
herself  might  have  dictated.  In  this  way  he  answered 
his  own  purpose  admirably  as  a  painter  of  character, 
by  patting  every  man  in  good  humor  with  himself,  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  cunning  portrait-painter  amuses 
his  sitters  with  such  store  of  fun  and  anecdote  as  may 
throw  them  off  their  guard  and  call  out  the  happiest 
expressions  of  their  countenances. 

Scott,  in  his  wide  range  of  friends  and  companions, 
doos  not  seem  to  have  been  over- fastidious.  In  the 
instance  of  John  Ballantyne,  it  has  exposed  him  to 
some  censure.  In  truth,  a  more  worthless  fellow  never 
hung  on  the  skirts  of  a  great  man ;  for  he  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  throw  a  decent  veil  over  the  grossest 
excesses.  But  then  he  had  been  the  school-boy  friend 
of  Scott ;  had  grown  up  with  him  in  a  sort  of  depend- 
ence,— ^a  relation  which  begets  a  kindly  feeling  in  the 
party  that  confers  the  benefits,  at  least.  How  strong 
it  was  in  him  may  be  inferred  from  his  remark  at 
his  funeral.  "I  feel,"  said  Scott,  mournfully,  as  the 
solemnity  was  concluded,  "  I  feel  as  if  there  would  be 
less  sunshine  for  me  from  this  day  forth."  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  his  intimacy  with  little  Rig- 
damfimnidos,  whatever  apology  it  may  find  in  Scott's 
heart,  was  not  very  creditable  to  his  taste. 
I* 
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But  the  benevolent  prim}ipk  showed.itself  not  merely 
in  words,  but  in  the  more  substantial  form  of  actions. 
How  many  are  the  cases  recorded  of  indigent  merit 
which  he  drew  from  obscurity  and  almost  warmed  mto 
life  by  his  own  generous  and  most  delicate  patronage  1 
Such  were  the  coses,  among  others,  of  Leyden,  Weber, 
Hogg.  How  often  and  how  cheerfully  did  he  supply 
«uch  literary  contributions  as  were  solicited  by  his 
friends — and  they  taxed  him  .jwretty  liberally — ^amid  all 
the  pressure  of  business,  and  at  the  height  of  his  fam^, 
when  his  hours  were  ;golden  hours  to  him  1  In  the 
more  vulgar  and  easier  forms  of  charity  he  did  not 
stint  his  hand,  though,  instead  of  direct  assistance,  he 
preferred  to  enable  others  to  assist  themselves, — in  this 
way  fortifying  their  good  habits  and  relieving  them 
from  the  sense  of  personal  degradation. 

But  the  place  where  his  benevodent  impulses  found 
their  proper  theatre  for  expansion  was  his  own  home, 
surrounded  by  a  happy  family,  and  dispensing  all  the 
hospitalities  of  a  great  feudal  proprietor.  "There  are 
many  good  things  in  life,''  he  saysi  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, '<  whatever  satirists  and  misanthropes  may  say  to 
the  contrary;  but  probably  the  best  of  all,  next  to  a 
conscience  void  of  offence  (without  which,  by-the-by, 
they  can  hardly  exist),  are  the  quiet  exercise  and  en- 
joyment of  the  social  feelings,  in  which  we.  are  at  once 
happy  ourselves  and  the  cause  of  happiness  to  them 
who  ad?e  dearest  to  us."  Every  ,page  of  the  work, 
ahnost,  shows  us  how  intimately  he  blended  himself 
with  the  pleasures  and  the  pursuits  of  his  own  family, 
watched  over. the  education  of  his  children,  shared  in 
their  rides,  their  ramb'es  and  sports,  losing  no  oppor 
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tunity  of  kindllDg  in  their  young  minds  a  love  of  vir- 
tue, and  koi7oraUe  princti^es  of  action.  He  delighted, 
too,  to  collect  his  tenantry  around  him,  multiplying 
holidays^  when  young  and  old  might  come  together 
under  his  roof-tree,  when  the  jolly  jmuch  was  liberally 
dispensed  by  himself  and  his  wife  among  the  elder 
people,  and  the  Hogmanay  cakes  and  pennies  were 
distributed  among  the  young  ones,  while  his  own  chil- 
dren mingkd  in  the  endless  reels  and  hornpipes  on 
the  earthen  floor,  and  the  /oin/ himsdf,  mixing  in  the 
groups  of  merry  faces,  had  "  his  private  joke  for  every 
old  wife  or  'gausie  carle,'  his  arch  compliment  for  the 
ear  of  every  bonny  lass,  and  bis  hand  and  his  blessing 
for  the  head  of  every  little  EppU  JDaidle  from  Abbots- 
town  or  Broomylees."  **Sir  Walter,'*  said  one  of  his 
old  retainers,  ''speaks  to  every  man  as  if  he  were  his 
blood  relation."  No  wonder  that  they  should  have 
returned  this  feeling  with  something  warmer  than  blood 
relations  usually  do.  Mr.  Gillies  tells  an  anecdote  of 
the  £ttrick  ^lepherd,  showing  how  deep  a  root  such 
feelings,  notwithstanding  his  rather  odd  way  of  express- 
ing them  sometimes,  had  taken  in  his  honest  nature. 
''Mr.  James  Ballantyne,  walking  home  with  him  one 
evening  from  Scott's,  where,  by-the-by,  Hogg  had 
gone  uninvited,  happened  to  observe,  '  I  do  not  at  all 
like  this  illness  of  Scott's.  I  have  often  seen  him 
look  jaded  of  late,  and  am  afraid  it  is  serious.'  '  Haud 
your  tongue,  or  I'll  gar  you  measure  your  length  on  the 
pavement!'  replied  Hogg.  'Youfause,  down-hearted 
loon  that  you  are  ;  ye  daur  to  spej^  as  if  Scott  were 
on  his  death^bed  !  It  cannot  be--rit  must  not  be  !  I 
will  not  suffer  yoo  to  speak  that  gait.'    The  sentiment 
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was  like  that  of  Uncle  Toby  at  the  bedside  of  Lc 
Fevre;  and,  at  these  words,  the  Shepherd's  voice 
became  suppressed  with  emotion.*' 

But  Scott's  sympathies  were  not  confined  to  his  spe- 
cies ;  and  if  he  treated  them  like  blood  relations,  he 
treated  his  brute  followers  like  personal  friends.  Every 
one  remembers  old  Maida  and  faithful  Camp,  the  "dear 
old  friend,"  whose  los&^cpst  him  a  dinner.  Mr.  Gil- 
lies tells  us  that  he  went  into  his  study  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  was  winding  off  his  **  Vision  of  Don 
Roderick."  "  *Look  here,'  said  the  poet,  'I  have 
just  begim  to  copy  over  the  rhymes  that  you  heard  to- 
day and  applauded  so  much.  Return  to  supper,  if  you 
can ;  only  don't  be  late,  as  you  perceive  we  keep  early 
hours,  and  Wallace  will  not  suffer  me  to  rest  after  six 
in  the  morning.  Come,  good  dog,  and  help  the  poet.' 
At  this  hint,  Wallace  seated  himself  upright  on  a  chair 
next  his  master,  who  offered  him  a  newspaper,  which 
he  directly  seized,  looking  very  wise,  and  holding  it 
firmly  and  contentedly  in  his  mouth.  Scott  looked  at 
him  with  great  satisfaction,  for  he  was  excessively  fond 
of  dogs.  *  Very  well,'  said  he ;  *  now  we  shall  get  on.' 
And  so  I  left  them  abruptly,  knowing  that  my  *  absence 
would  be  the  best  company.'  "  This  fellowship  ex- 
tended much  farther  than  to  his  canine  followers,  of 
which,  including  hounds,  terriers,  mastiffs,  and  mon- 
grels, he  had  certainly  a  goodly  assortment.  We  find, 
also.  Grimalkin  installed  in  a  responsible  post  in  the 
library,  and,  out  of  doors,  pet  hens,  pet  donkeys,  and — 
tell  it  not  in  Judaea — ^a  pet  pig ! 

Scott's  sensibilities,  though  easily  moved  and  widelj 
diffused,  were  warm  and  sincere.     None  shared  more 
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cordially  in  the  troubles  of  his  friends;  but  on  all  such 
occasions,  with  a  true  manly  feeling,  he  thought  less  of 
mere  sympathy  than  of  the  most  eflfectual  way  for  miti- 
gating their  sorrows.  After  a  touching  allusion  in  one 
of  his  epistles  to  his  dear  friend  Erskine's  death,  he  con- 
cludes, ''I  must  turn  to  and  see  what  can  be  done  about 
getting  some  pension  for  his  daughters."  In  another 
passage,  which  may  remind  one  of  some  of  the  exqui- 
site touches  in  Jeremy  Taylcfr,  he  indulges  in  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  strain  of  philosophy:  "The  last  three 
or  four  years  have  swept  away  more  than  half  the 
friends  with  whom  I  lived  in  habits  of  great  intimacy. 
So  it  must  be  with  us 

'  When  ance  life's  day  draws  near  the  gloamm'/ 

and  yet  we  proceed  with  our  plantations  and  plans  as 
if  any  tree  but  the  sad  cypress  would  accompany  us  to 
the  grave,  where  our  friends  have  gone  before  us.  It 
is  the  way  of  the  world,  however,  and  must  be  so; 
otherwise  life  would  be  spent  in  unavailing  mourning 
for  those  whom  we  have  lost.  It  is  better  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  those  who  remain  to  us.'*  His  well-disci- 
plined heart  seems  to  have  confessed  the  influence  of 
this  philosophy  in  his  most  ordinary  relations.  ''I 
can't  help  it,**  was  a  favorite  maxim  of  his,  '*and 
therefore  will  not  think  about  it ;  for  that,  at  least,  I 
can  help.*' 

Among  his  admirable  qualities  must  not  be  omitted 
a  certain  worldly  sagacity  or  shrewdness,  which  is 
expressed  as  strongly  as  any  individual  trait  can  be  in 
some  of  his  portraits,  especially  in  the  excellent  one  of 
him  by  Leslie.    Indeed,  his  countenance  would  seem  to 
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exhibit,  ordinarily,  much  more  of  Dandie  Dinmont's 
benevolent  shrewdness  than  of  the  eye  glancing  from 
earth  to  heaven  which  in  fancy  we  assign  to  the  poet, 
and  which,  in  some  moods,  must  have  been  his.  This 
"trait  may  be  readily  discerned  in  his  business  transac- 
tions, which  he  managed  with  perfect  knowledge  of 
character  as  well  as  of  his  own  rights.  No  one  knew 
better  than  he  the  market  value  of  an  article;*  and, 
though  he  underrated  his  Kterary  wares  as  to  their 
mere  literary  rank,  he  set  as  high  a  money  value  on 
them  and  made  as  sharp  a  bargain  as  any  of  the  traA 
could  have  done.  In  his  business  concerns,  indeed,  he 
managed  rather  too  much,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
was  too  fond  of  mixing  up  mystery  in  his  transactions, 
which,  like  most  mysteries,  proved  of  little  service  to 
their  author.  Scott's  correspondence,  especially  wi«h 
his  son,  affords  obvious  examples  of  shrewdntss,  in  the 
advice  he  gives  as  to  his  deportment  in  the  novel 
situations  and  society  into  which  the  young  cornet 
was  thrown.  Occasiondly,  in  the  cautious  hints  about 
etiquette  and  social  observances,  we  may  be  reminded 
of  that  ancient  "arbiter  elegantiarum,"  Lord  Chester- 
field, though  it  must  be  confessed  there  is  throughout 
a  high  moral  tone,  which  the  noble  lord  did  not  very 
scrupulously  aflfect. 

Another  feature  in  Scott*s  character  was  his  loyalty, 
which  some  people  would  extend  into  a  more  general 
deference  to  rank  not  royal.  We  do  certainly  meet 
with  a  tone  of  deference,  occasionally,  to  the  privileged 
orders  (or,  rather,  privileged  persons,  as  the  king,  or 
his  own  chief,  for  to  the  mass  of  stani  ^nd  garters  he 
showed  no  such  respect)  which  fali^  ratner  unpleasantly 
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tin  the  ear  of  a  republican.  But,  independently  of 
the  feelings  which  rightfully  belonged  to  him  as  the 
subject  of  a  monarchy,  and  without  which  he  must 
have  been  a  false-hearted  subject,  his  own  were  height 
ened  by  a  poetical  coloring  that  mingled  in  his  mind 
even  with  much  more  vulgar  relations  of  life.  At  the 
opening  of  the  regalia  in  Holyrood  House,  when  the 
honest  burgomaster  deposited  the  crown  on  the  head 
of  one  of  the  young  ladies  present,  the  good  man 
probably  saw  nothing  more  in  the  dingy  diadem  than 
we  should  have  seen, — a  headpiece  for  a  set  of  men  no 
better  than  himself,  and,  if  the  old  adage  of  a  "  dead 
lion"  holds  true,  not  quite  so  good.  But  to  Scott's 
imagination  other  views  were  unfolded.  ''^A  thousand 
years  their  cloudy  wings  expanded*"  around  him,  and 
in  the  dim  visions  of  distant  times  he  beheld  the 
venerable  line  of  monarchs  who  had  swayed  the  coun- 
cils of  his  country  in  peace  and  led  her  armies  in 
battle.  The  "golden  round"  became  in  his  eye  the 
symbol  of  his  nation's  glory;  and,  as  he  heaved  a 
heavy  oath  from  his  heart,  he  left  the  room  in  agita- 
tion, from  which  he  did  not  speedily  recover.  There 
was  not  a  spice  of  affectation  in  this, — for  who  ever 
accused  Scott  of  affectation? — ^but  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  poetry,  the  poetry  of  sentiment. 

We  have  said  that  this  feeling  mingled  in  the  more 
common  concerns  of  his  life.  His  cranium,  indeed, 
to  judge  from  his  busts,  must  have  exhibited  a  strong 
development  of  the  organ  of  veneration.  He  regarded 
with  reverence  every  thing  connected  with  antiquity. 
His  establishment  was  on  the  feudal  scale;  his  house 
was  fashioned  more  after  the  feudal  ages  than  his  own  ; 
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aiid  even  in* the  ultimate  distribution  of  his  fortune, 
although  the  circumstance  of  having  made  it  himself 
relieved  him  from  any  legal  necessity  of  contravening 
the  suggestions  of  natural  justice,  he  showed  such 
attachment  to  the  old  aristocratic  usage  as  to  settle 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  on  his  eldest  son. 

The  influence  of  this  poetic  sentiment  is  discernible 
in  his  most  trifling  acts,  in  his  tastes,  his  love  of 
the  arts,  his  social  habits.  His  museum,  house,  and 
grounds  were  adorned  with  relics  curious  not  so  much 
from  their  workmanship  as  their  historic  associations. 
It  was  the  ancient  fountain  from  Edinburgh,  the  Tol- 
booth  lintels,  the  blunderbuss  and  spleughan  of  Rob 
Roy,  the  drinking-cup  of  Prince  Charlie,  or  the  like. 
It  was  the  same  in  the  arts.  The  tunes  he  loved  were 
not  the  refined  and  complex  melodies  of  Italy,  but  the 
simple  notes  of  his  native  minstrelsy,  from  the  bagpipe 
of  Johti  of  Skye,  or  from  the  harp  of  his  own  lovely 
and  accomplished  daughter.  So,  also,  in  painting.  It 
was  not  the  masterly  designs  of  the  great  Flemish  and 
Italian  schools  that  adorned  his  walls,  but  some  portrait 
)f  Claverhouse,  or  of  Queen  Mary,  or  of  "glorious  old 
John."  In  architecture  we  see  the  same  spirit  in  the 
singular  **  romance  of  stone  and  lime,"  which  may  be 
iaid  to  have  been  his  own  device,  down  to  the  minutest 
details  of  its  finishing.  We  see  it  again  in  the  joyous 
celebrations  of  his  feudal  tenantry,  the  good  old  fes- 
tivals, the  Hogmanay,  the  Kirn,  etc.,  long  fallen  into 
desuetude,  when  the  old  Highland  piper  sounded  the 
same  wild  pibroch  that  had  so  often  summoned  the 
clans  together,  for  war  or  for  wassail,  among  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  mountains.     To  the  same  source,  in  fine^ 
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may  be  trace4  the  fe^lin^  of  superstition  which,  seemed 
to  hover  round,  Scott's   m^ind   like  some  "s^ran^, 
mysterious  dream,"  giving  a  romantic  coloring  to  his 
conversation  and   his  writings,   but;  raxely,   if  ever^ 
influencing  his  actions.     It  was  a  poetic  sentiment. 

Scott  was  a  Tory  to  the  backbone.     Had  tte  cwne 
into  the  world  half  a  century  sooner,  he  would,  no 
doubt,  hftve  made  a  figure,  upder  the,  bari[uipr  of  the 
Pretender.     He  wa§,  at  nq  grea^t  pains  tp  disguise  hiS; 
political  creed ;  witness  his  jotly  drinking-song  on  Ifhe 
acquittal  of  Irord  ^elviJU^.     Tl^is  was  verse ;  hut  his 
prose  is  not  ipuch  more  qualified.     "As  for  \Ybiggery 
in  genera  V  he  says,  in  one  of  his  ktterg,  "I  can  only 
say  that,  as  ^o  man  can  be  said  to  be  utterly  overset 
UQtil  bis  rump  has  been  higher  t^n  his  head,  so  \  can- 
not read  in  history  of  any  free  s^te  which  has  been 
br9ugbt  to  slavery  until  the  rascs^l  and  uninstructed 
populace  had  had  their  short  hour  of  anarchical  gov- 
ernment^ wh^ch  natur^\ly  leads  tp  the  st^n  repose  o/ 
military  despotism.  .....  With  these  convictions,  I  am 

very  jealous  of  Whiggery  under  all  modifications,  and 
I  must  say  my  acquaintance  with  the  total  want  of 
principle  in  some  of  its  warmest  professors  does  not 
tend  to  recommend  it.*'  With  all  this,  however, 
his  Toryism  was  not,  practically,  of  that  sort  which 
blunts  a  man's  sensibilities  for  those  who  are  not  of 
the  same  porcelain  clay  with  himself.  No  man,  Whig 
or  Radical,  ever  had  less  of  this  pretension,  or  treated 
his  inferiors  with  greater  kindness,  and  even  familiar- 
ity,— ^a  circumstance  noticed  by  every  visitor  at  bis 
hospitable  mansion  who  saw  him  strolling  round  his 
grounds,  taking  his  pinch  of  snuff  out  of  the  mull  of 
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some  "gray-haired  old  hedger/'  or  leaning  on  honest 
Tom  Purdie's  shoulder  and  taking  sweet  counsel  as 
to  the  right  method  of  thinning  a  plantation.  But, 
with  all  this  familiarity,  no  man  was  better  served  by 
his  domestics.  It  was  the  service  of  love,  the  only 
service  that  power  cannot  command  and  money  cannot 
buy. 

Akin  to  the  feelings  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing was  the  truly  chivalrous  seiise  of  honor  which 
stamped,  his  whole  conduct.  We  do  not  mean  that 
Hotspur  honor  which  is  roused  only  by  the  drum  and 
fife, — ^though  he  says  of  himself,  "  I  like  the  sound  of 
a  drum  as  well  as  Uncle  Toby  ever  did," — ^but  that 
honor  which  is  deep-seated  in  the  heart  of  every  true 
gentleman,  shrinking  with  sensitive  delicacy  from  the 
least  stain,  or  imputation  of  a  stain,  on  his  faith.  **  If 
we  lose  every  thing  else,"  writes  he,  on  a  trying  occa- 
sion, to  a  friend  who  was  not  so  nice  in  this  particular, 
**we  will  at  least  keep  our  honor  unblemished."  It 
reminds  one  of  the  pithy  epistle  of  a  kindred  chiv- 
alrous spirit,  Francis  the  First,  to  his  mother,  from 
the  unlucky  field  of  Pavia:  *'Tout  est  perdu,  fors 
rhonneur."  Scott's  latter  years  furnished  a  noble 
commentary  on  the  sincerity  of  his  manly  principles. 

Little  is  said  directly  of  his  religious  sentiments  in 
the  biography.  They  seem  to  have  harmonized  wel 
with  his  political.  He  was  a  member  of  the  English 
Church,  a  stanch  champion  of  established  forms,  and 
A  sturdy  enemy  to  every  thing  that  savored  of  the 
sharp  tang  of  Puritanism.  On  this  ground,  indeed, 
the  youthful  Samson  used  to  wrestle  manfully  with 
worthy  Dominie  Mitchell,  who,  no  doubt,  furnished 
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many  a  screed  of  doctrine  for  the  Rev.  Peter  Pound- 
text,  Mjister  Nehemiah  Holdenough,  and  other  lights 
of  the  Covenant.  Scott  was  no  friend  to  cant  under 
any  form.  But,  whatever  were  his  speculative  opin- 
ions, in  practice  his  heart  overflowed  with  that  charity 
which  is  the  life-spring  of  our  religion ;  and  whenever 
he  takes  occasion  to  allude  to  the  subject  directly  he 
testifies  a  deep  reverence  for  the  truths  of  revelation, 
as  well  as  for  its  Divine  original. 

Whatever  estimate  be  formed  of  Scott's  moral  quali- 
ties, his  intellectual  were  of  a  kind  which  well  entitled 
him  to  the  epithet  conferred  on  Lope  de  Vega,  *'mon- 
struo  de  naturaleza*'  (a  miracle  of  nature).  His  mind 
scarcely  seemed  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  laws  that 
control  the  rest  of  his  species.  His  memory,  as  is 
usual,  was  the  first  of  his  powers  fully  developed. 
While  an  urchin  at  school,  he  could  repeat  whole 
cantos,  he  says,  of  Ossian  and  of  Spenser.  In  riper 
years  we  are  constantly  meeting  with  similar  feats  of 
his  achievement.  Thus,  on  one  occasion  he  repeated 
the  whole  of  a  poem  in  some  penny  magazine,  inci- 
dentally alluded  to,  which  he  had  not  seen  since  he 
was  a  school-boy.  On  another,  when  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  was  trying  ineffectually  to  fish  up  from  his 
own  recollections  some  scraps  of  a  ballad  he  had  him- 
self manufactured  years  before,  Scott  called  to  him, 
"Take  your  pencil.  Jemmy,  and  I  will  tell  it  to  you, 
word  for  word  ;'*  and  he  accordingly  did  so.  But  it 
is  needless  to  multiply  examples  of  feats  so  startling  as 
to  look  almost  like  the  tricks  of  a  conjurer. 

What  is  most  extraordinary  is,  that  while  he  acquired 
with  such  facility  that  the  bare  perusal,  or  the  repeti- 
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tion  of  a  thing  once  to  him,  was  su^icient,  he  yet  re» 
tained  it  with  the  greatest  pertinacity.  Other  tnen^'a 
memories  are  so  much  jostled  in  the  rovgb^  and  tiunble 
of  life  that  most  of  the  f^cts  get  sifted  out  ne^ly  as 
fast  as  they  are  put  in ;  so  that  we  are  in  the  same 
dilemma  with  those  unlucky  daughters  of  Danaus,  of 
schod-boy  memory,  obliged  to  spend  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  in  replenishing.  But  Scott's  memory 
seemed  to  be  hermetically  sealed^  suffering  nothing 
once  Cajrly  in  to  lea]^  out  again.  This  n^as  of  im- 
mense service  to  him  when  he  took  up  the  business  of 
authorship,  as  his  whole  multifarious  stock  of  facts, 
whether  from  books  or  observation,  became,  in  truth, 
his  s^ock  in  trade,  ready  furnished  to  his  hands.  This, 
may  explain  in  part^ — ^though  it  is  not  less  marvellous — 
the  cause  of  hi$  rapid  execution  of  wofks  often  replete 
with  rare  and  curious  information.  The  labor,  tiie 
preparation,  had  beeBt  already  completed.  His  whoje 
life  had  been  a  business  of  prepara,tion,.  When  he  ven- 
tured, as  in  the  case  of  "Rokeby**  and  of  "Quentin 
Duxward,"  on  ground  with  whi<?h  he  had  not  l?een 
familiar,  we  see  how  industriously  he  set  about  ne^ 
acquisitions. 

In  nu>st  of  the  prodigies  of  memory  which  we  have 
ever  known,  the  overgrowth  of  that  faculty  seems  to 
have  been  attained  at  the  expense  of  all  the  others ; 
but  in  Scott  the  directly  opposite  power  of  the  imagi- 
nation^  the  inventive  power,  was  equally  strongly  de- 
veloped, smd  at  the  same  early  age  \  for  we  fin^i  hingi 
renowned  for  story-craft  while  at  school.  How  i;^any 
i  delightful  fiction,  warm  with  the  flush  of  ingenuous 
irouth>  did  he  not  throw  away  pn  the  ears  of  thought- 
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less  childhood,  which,  had  they  b^en  duly  registered, 
might  DOW  have  amused  children  of  a  larger  growth  ? 
We  have  seen  Scott's  genitis  in  its  prime  and  its  decay. 
The  frolic  graces  of  childhood  are  alone  wanting. 

The  facility  with  which  he  threw  his  ideas  into  lan- 
guage was  also  remarked  very  early.  One  of  his  first 
ballads,  and  a  long  otte,  was  dashed  off  at  the  dinner- 
table.  His  "Lay"  was  written  at  the  rate  of  a  canto 
a  week.  "Waverley,"  or,  rather,  the  last  two  volumes 
of  it,  cbst  the  evenings  of  a  summer  month.  Who 
that  has  ever  read  the  a^coimt  can  forget  the  move- 
ments of  that  mysterious  hand,  as  described  by  the 
two  Students  from  the  window  of  a  neighboring  attic, 
throwing  off  sheet  after  sheet,  With  untiring  rapidity, 
of  the  pages  destined  to  immortality?  Scott  speaks 
pleasantly  enough  of  this  marvellous  facility  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend  Morritt:  '*When  once  I  set  my  pen  to 
the  paper,  it  will  Walk  fast  enough.  I  am  sometimes 
tempted  to  leave  it  alone,  and  see  whether  it  will  not 
write  as  well  without  the  assistance  of  my  head  as  with 
it.     A  hopeful  prospect  for  the  reader.** 

As  to  the  time  and  place  of  composition,  he  appears 
to  have  been  nearly  -indifferent.  He  possessed  entire 
power  of  abstraction,  and  it  mattered  little  whether  he 
were  nailed  to  his  clerk's  desk,  under  the  drowsy  elo- 
quence of  some  long-winded  barrister,  or  dashing  his 
horse  into  the  surf  on  Portobello  sands,  or  rattling  in 
a  post-chaise,  6r  ariiid  the  hum  of  guests  in  his  over- 
flowing halls  at  Abbotsford, — it  mattered  not;  the 
isame  Well-adjusted  little  packet,  "nicely  corded  and 
-sealed,''  was  Sure  to  be  ready,  at  the  regular  thne,  ^r 
the  Edinburgh  mail.     His  own  account  of  his  cotopo- 
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sition  to  a  friend,  who  asked  when  he  found  time  foi 
it,  is  striking  enough.  "Oh/*  said  Scott,  **I  lie  sim- 
mering over  things  for  an  hour  or  so  before  I  get  up, 
and  there's  the  time  I  am  dressing  to  overhaul  my 
half-sleeping,  haXi-wzkiVig  profet  de  chapitre ;  and  when 
I  get  the  paper  before  me,  it  commonly  runs  off  pretty 
easily.  Besides,  I  often  take  a  doze  in  the  plantations, 
and  while  Tom  marks  out  a  dike  or  a  drain  as  I  have 
directed,  one's  fancy  may  be  running  its  ain  riggs  in 
some  other  world."  Never  did  this  sort  of  simmering 
produce  such  a  splendid  bill  of  fare. 

The  quality  of  the  material,  under  such  circum- 
stances, is,  in  truth,  the  great  miracle  of  the  whole. 
The  execution  of  so  much  work,  as  a  mere  feat  of  pen- 
manship, would  undoubtedly  be  very  extraordinary, 
but,  as  a  mere  scrivener's  miracle,  would  be  hardly 
worth  recording.  It  is  a  sort  of  miracle  that  is  ever)* 
day  performing  under  our  own  eyes,  as  it  were,  by 
Messrs.  James,  Bulwer,  &  Co.,  who,  in  all  the  various 
;>taples  of  "comedy,  history,  pastoral-comical,  histor- 
ical-pastoral," etc.,  supply  their  own  market,  and  ours 
too,  with  all  that  can  be  wanted.  In  Spain,  and  in 
Italy  also,  we  may  find  abundance  of  improwisaton 
and  imprawisatriciy  who  perform  miracles  of  the  same 
sort,  in  verse  too,  in  languages  whose  vowel  termina- 
tions make  it  very  easy  for  the  thoughts  to  tumble  into 
rhyme  without  any  malice  prepense.  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles,  in  his  account  of  Java,  tells  us  of  a  splendid 
avenue  of  trees  before  his  house,  which  in  the  course 
of  a  year  shot  up  to  the  height  of  forty  feet.  But  who 
shall  compare  the  brief,  transitory  splendors  of  a 
fungous  vegetation  with  the  mighty  monarch  of  the 
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forest,  sending  his  roots  deep  into  the  heart  of  the 
earth,  and  his  branches,  amid  storm  and  sunshine,  to 
the  heavens  ?  And  is  not  the  latter  the  true  emblem 
of  Scott  ?  For  who  can  doubt  that  his  prose  creations, 
at  least,  will  gather  strength  with  time,  living  on 
through  succeeding  generations,  even  when  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  written,  like  those  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  shall  cease  to  be  a  living  language  ? 

The  only  writer  deserving,  in  these  respects,  to  be 
named  with  Scott,  is  Lope  de  Vega,  who  in  his  own 
day  held  as  high  a  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters  as 
our  great  contemporary.  The  beautiful  dramas  which 
he  threw  off  for  the  entertainment  of  the  capital,  and 
whose  success  drove  Cervantes  from  the  stage,  out- 
stripped the  abilities  of  an  amanuensis  to  copy.  His 
intimate  friend  Montalvan,  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  prolific  authors  of  the  time,  tells  us  that  he  under- 
took with  Lope  once  to  supply  the  theatre  with  a 
comedy — in  verse,  and  in  three  acts,  as  the  Spanish 
dramas  usually  were — at  a  very  short  notice.  In  order 
to  get  through  his  half  as  soon  as  his  partner,  he  rose 
by  two  in  the  morning,  and  at  eleven  had  completed 
it;  an  extraordinary  feat,  certainly,  since  a  play  ex- 
tended to  between  thirty  and  forty  pages,  of  a  himdred 
lines  each.  Walking  into  the  garden,  he  found  his 
brother  poet  pruning  an  orange- tree.  '*  Well,  how  d6 
you  get  on?"  said  Montalvan.  ''Very  well,"  answered 
Lope.  "I  rose  betimes, — ^at  five, — and,  after  I  had 
got  through,  eat  my  breakfast;  since  which  I  have 
written  a  letter  of  fifty  triplets,  and  watered  the  whole 
of  the  garden,  which  has  tired  me  a  good  deal." 

But  a  little  arithmetic  will  best  show  the  comparative 
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fei-tility  of  Bcott  and  Lope  de  V^ga.  It  Is  so  gerttiane 
to  the  present  matter  that  we  shall  make  no  apol(^y 
for  transcribing  here  some  computations  trom  our  last 
July  mimber ;  and  as  few  of  otu-  readers,  we  suspett, 
have  the  air-tight  mcfmory  of  Sir  Water>  we  dbubt  riot 
thit  enough  of  it  has  escaped  them  by  this  titne  to 
excuse  us  from  equq)pinje;  it  With  one  of  those  **c?otekefd 
hats  and  walking-sticks'*  with  which  he  furbished  lip 
an  old  istory. 

**It  is  impossible  to  state  the  results  of  Lope  de 
Vega's  lirtjors  in  any  form  that  will  not  powerfully 
sttike  the  ittia^nation.  Thus,  he  bias  left  t#enty-one 
million  three  hu'ndred  thousand  verses  in  print,  besides 
a  mass  of  manuscript.  He  furnished  the  theatre,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  his  intimate  friend  Mon- 
tilVan,  with  eighteen  bundled  regular  plays  and  four 
bundted  autos^  or  feligiVMiS  dramas, — all  acted.  He 
composed,  according  to  his  Own  statement,  more  than 
one  hundred  comedies  in  the  almost  incredible  ^ace 
6f  twehty-four  botirs  each ;  and  a  comedy  averaged 
between  two  and  three  thousand  verses,  great  part  of 
them  riiymied,  and  intdrsper^d  with  sonnets  arid  other 
more  tfifficult  forms  of  versification.  life  lived  seventy- 
two  years ;  and,  supposing  him  to  have  employed  fifty 
of  that  period  in  domposition,  although  ie  fiHed  a 
vadety  of  engrossing  vocations  during  that  time,  he 
must  have  averaged  a  play  a  week,  to  say  nothing  of 
tWenty-one  volumes,  quarto,  of  miscellaneous  workfe, 
including  fiVe  epics,  written  in  his  leisure  moments, 
and  all  now  in  print ! 

"The  only  achievements  we  can  recall  in  literary 
history  bearing  any  reseihblance  to,  though  falling  far 
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short  of  this,  are  those  of  our  illustrious  contempotary 
Sr  Walter  Scott.  The  complete  edition  of  his  works, 
rclcently  advertised  by  Murray,  with  the  edition  of  two 
volikmes  of  which  tatirray  has  not  the  copyright,  prob- 
ably contains  ninety  Volumes,  stnaH  octavo.  [To  these 
should  farther  be  added  a  lat'ge  sujiply  6f  matter  for  the 
^diiiburgh  Anfeiial  Refgister,  as  well  as  <ither  anony 
moiis  contributionfe.]  <X  these,  forty-ei^t  Volume  of 
ndvels,  aiid  t*v^ty-H)ne  of  history  dhd  bidgta'phy,  were 
pi^uced  between  18x4  and  1831,  or  in  seventeen 
ydars.  These  would  give  an  Average  of  four  v61umes 
•a  year,  <k  one  for  every  three  months  duritig  the  whole 
of  thkt  ^ifetiod ;  to  which  ittust  be  added  twenty-one 
volumes  of  poetry  and  ^ose,  irfeviously  published. 
The  mere  mechanical  execution  of  so  much  work, 
both  in  his  case  arid  Uope  de  Vega's,  would  seem  to 
be  scarce  ^^ible  ita  the  limits  assign'ed.  Scbtt,  too, 
w&s  as  varioiKly  occupied  in  other  ways  as  his  Spanish 
rival,  aiid  probably,  from  the  social  hospitality  of  his 
life,  spent  ^  much  larger  ^portion  of  his  ttme  in  no 
literary  occupation  at  all." 

Of  all  the  W6nderful  dramatic  creations  of  Lx^  de 
Vega's  gefhius,  Whiat  *n6w  tetttarha  ?  Two  br  ^hree  plays 
only  keep  possession  of  the  ^age,  Mid  few,  very  few, 
li!re  still  read  with  pfeasure  in  the  closet.  They  have 
never  been  collected  into  a  uniform  edition,  and  are 
nt>w  niet  with  in  ^caitered  sheets  only  on  the  shelves 
of  sottJe  mouS^ifig  bctokseller,  br  collected  ¥n  miscella- 
neous pardels  in  the  libraries  of  the  airious. 

Scott,  with  ill  his  facility  6f  execution,  hkd  none 
of  that  pitiabie  affectation  sometihies  found  In  men  of 
Ijenius,  Who  think  that  the  ^osses^n  of  this  'quality 
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may  dispense  with  regular,  methodical  habits  of  study. 
He  was  most  economical  of  time.  He  did  not,  like 
Voltaire,  speak  of  it  as  "a  terrible  thing  that  so  much 
time  should  be  wasted  in  talking."  He  was  too  little 
of  a  pedant,  and  far  too  benevolent,  not  to  feel  that 
there  are  other  objects  worth  living  for  than  mere 
literary  fame;  but  he  grudged  the  waste  of  time  on 
merely  frivolous  and  heartless  objects.  "As  for  dress- 
ing when  we  are  quite  alone,"  he  remarked  one  day 
to  Mr.  Gillies,  whom  he  had  taken  home  with  him  to  a 
family  dinner,  ''  it  is  out  of  the  question.  Life  is  not 
long  enough  for  such  fiddle-faddle."  In  the  early  part 
of  his  life  he  worked  late  at  night,  but  subsequently, 
from  a  conviction  of  the  superior  healthiness  of  early 
rising,  as  well  as  the  desire  to  secure,  at  all  hazards,  a 
portion  of  the*  day  for  literary  labor,  he  rose  at  five  the 
year  round ;  no  small  effort,  as  any  one  will  admit  who 
has  seen  the  pain  and  difficulty  which  a  regular  bird 
of  night  finds  in  reconciling  his  eyes  to  daylight.  He 
was  scrupulously  exact,  moreover,  in  the  distribution  of 
his  hours.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  friend  Terry, 
the  player,  replete,  as  usual,  with  advice  that  seems 
to  flow  equally  from  the  head  and  the  heart,  he  says, 
in  reference,  to  the  practice  of  dawdling  away  one's 
time,  "  A  habit  of  the  mind  it  is  which  is  very  apt  to 
beset  men  of  intellect  and  talent,  especially  when  their 
time  is  not  regularly  filled  up,  but  left  to  their  own 
arrangement.  But  it  is  like  the  ivy  round  the  oak,  and 
ends  by  limiting,  if  it  does  not  destroy,  the  power  of 
manly  and  necessary  exertion.  I  must  love  a  man  so 
well,  to  whom  I  offer  such  a  word  of  advice,  that  I  will 
not  apologize  for  it,  but  expect  to  hear  you  are  become 
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as  regular  as  a  Dutch  clocks — hours^  quarters^  minutes 
all  marked  and  appropriated, ' '  With  the  same  emphasis 
he  inculcates  the  like  habits  on  his  son.  If  any  man 
might  dispense  with  them,  it  was  surely  Scott.  But  he 
knew  that  without  them  the  greatest  powers  of  mind 
will  run  to  waste,  and  water  but  the  desert. 

Some  of  the  literary  opinions  of  Scott  are  singular, 
considering,  too,  the  position  he  occupied  in  the  world 
of  letters.  '*  I  promise  you,"  he  says,  in  an  epistle  to 
an  old  friend,  ''  my  oaks  will  outlast  my  laurels ;  and 
I  pique  myself  more  on  my  compositions  for  manure 
than  on  any  other  compositions  to  which  I  was  ever 
accessary."  This  may  seem  badinage ;  but  he  repeat- 
edly, both  in  writing  and  conversation,  places  literature, 
as  a  profession,  below  other  intellectual  professions,  and 
especially  the  military.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
representative  of  the  last,  seems  to  have  drawn  from 
him  a  very  extraordinary  degree  of  deference,  which 
we  cannot  but  thinks  smacks  a  little  of  that  strong 
relish  for  gunpowder  which  he  avows  in  himself. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  see  on  what  this  low  estimate 
of  literature  rested.  As  a  profession,  it  has  too  little 
in  common  with  more  active  ones  to  afford  much 
ground  for  running  a  parallel.  The  soldier  has  to  do 
with  externals ;  and  his  contests  and  triumphs  are  over 
matter  in  its  various  forms,  whether  of  man  or  material 
nature.  The  poet  deals  with  the  bodiless  forms  of  air, 
of  fancy  lighter  than  air.  His  business  is  contem- 
plative; the  other's  is  active,  and  depends  for  its 
success  on  strong  moral  energy  and  presence  of  mind. 
He  must,  indeed,  have  genius  of  the  highest  order  to 
effect  his  own  combinations,  anticipate  the  movements 
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of  fiis  enemy,  and  dart  with  eagle  eye  on  his  vulnerable 
point.  But  who  shall  say  that  this  practical  genius,  if 
we  may  so  tenn  it,  is  to  rank  higher  in  the  scale  than 
the  creative  powier  of  the  poet,  the  spark  from  the  mind 
of  divinity  itself? 

The  orat6r  inight  seem  to  ^afford  bettei"  ground  for 
comparison,  since,  though  his  theatre  of  action  is 
abroad,  he  rriay  be  ^aid  to  wdik  With  much  the  same 
tools  as  the  writer.  Vet  how  mikh  of  his  success 
depends  on  qualities  other  than  intellectual!  ''Ac- 
tion,*' said  the  father  of  eloquence,  "action,  action, 
tire  the  three  thdst  esseiltial  things  to  an  orator."  How 
tnuch  depends  on  the  look,  the  gesture,  the  magical 
tones  of  voice,  modulated  to  the  passidns  he  has  stirred, 
and  how  much  on  the  contagious  sympathies  of  the 
audience  itself.  Which  drown  every  thing  like  criticism 
ih  the  ovet-whelming  tide  of  en'iotion  !  If  any  one  would 
know  how  much,  let  him,  after  pkttehlly  standing 

"  till  his  feet  throb, 
And  his  head  thumps,  to  feed  upon  the  breath 
Of  patriots  bursting  with  heroic  rage," 

read  the  same  speech  ih  the  columns  of  a  morning 
newspaper  or  ih  the  Well-concocted  report  of  the 
ol^ator  hiniself.  The  productions  of  the  writer  are 
subjected  to  a  fiercer  ordeal.  He  feis  no  iexcited 
sympathies  df  numbers  to  hurry  his  readers  along  over 
his  blunders.  He  is  scanned  in  the  cate  silence  of  the 
closet.  Every  flower  of  fancy  seems  h^re  to  wither 
nnder  tlie  rude  breath  of  criticism ;  every  liilk  in  the 
chain  of  argument  is  subjected  to  the  touch  of  prying 
scrutiny,  and  if  thei'e  be  the  least  flaw  in  it  it  is  sure 


to  be  detected.  Ther^  is  09.  trij^un^l  sip  ^mx,  33  the 
secret  ti:ibunal  of  2,  m^vi\  Qijira  clos^,  far  renjioved 
from  all  the  syi»p^tlii(e^ig  imp^l^s  of  humanity.  Surely 
there  is  no  fprm  in  ^fhich  int^Ue^t  can  be  exhibited  to 
the  world  so  cooipjetely  stripped  of  all  adventi^ipuis 
aids  as  the.  foifm  of  writtjcn.  compp^ition.  But,  sa^^ 
the  practipal  njan,L  l^t  us  estimate  things  by  their 
utility.  "You  talk  of  the  poems  of  Homer/*  s^d  a 
i^atKema^ician,  "but,  after  all,  what  do  they/n?z/4/** 
A  question  wl^h  involve^  a^  ansi^r^  spmewUat  ^op 
voluminoMs  for  the  tail  of  an  a^ t^de*  But  if  the  ppieras; 
of  Homer  were,  as  Heeren,  assjerts,  the  principal  bond 
Difhich  held  the  Grecia,n  ^ate^  together  ai?4  g^^e  them 
a  national  feeljing,  thcjy  "prove**  more  tha^i  aH  the 
arithmeticians  of  Gre^e — ^and  there  w^r^  >;najiy  cun- 
ning ones  in  it — ever  proved.  The  results  of  military 
skill  are  indeed  obvious.  The  soldier,  by  a  single 
victory,  enlarges  the  ling^ts  of  ^n  empire ;  be  may  dp, 
roore,-^he  may  achieve  the  liberties  of  a  nation,  or  roll 
back  the  tide  of  barbariSim  ready  to  ovenyhelm  them. 
Wellington  was  placed  in  such  a  positiop^  and  nojbly 
did  he  do  his  wor^ ;  pr,  rather,,  be  w^  placed  2^t  the 
head  of  such  a  gigantic  moral  ai^d  physical  apparatys 
33  enabled  him  to  dp  i^.  With  his  o^n  unassist;edj 
strength,  of  course,  he  could  have  done  nothing.  But 
it  is  on  his  own  solidary  r^spujcces  that  tb^  great  writer 
is  to  rely.  And  y^t  who  sha^ll  say  t^hjat  the  triumphs 
of  Wellington  have  been  greater  tbai;i  those  of  Scptt, 
whose  works  are  fg^niliar  a^  household  iyo;"ds  to  every 
fireside  in  his  own  land,  from  the  castle  to  the  cottage, 
— ^ha,ve  crx^ssed  ocea.ns  and  deserts,  and,  with  healing 
on  their  win^^  found  their  way  to  the  remotest  re- 
19* 
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gions,— have  helped  to  form  the  character,  until  his 
own  mind  may  be  said  to  be  incorporated  into  those 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  fellow-men  ?  Who  is 
there  that  has  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  felt  the 
heaviness  of  his  heart  lightened,  his  pains  mitigated, 
and  his  bright  moments  of  life  made  still  brighter  by 
the  magical  touches  of  his  genius  ?  And  shall  we  speak 
of  his  victories  as  less  real,  less  serviceable  to  humanity, 
less  truly  glorious  than  those  of  the  greatest  captain  of 
his  day  ?  The  triumphs  of  the  warrior  are  bounded  by 
the  narrow  theatre  of  his  own  age ;  but  those  of  a  Scott 
or  a  Shakspeare  will  be  renewed  with  greater  and  greater 
lustre  in  ages  yet  unborn,  when  the  victorious  chieftain 
shall  be  forgotten,  or  shall  live  only  in  the  song  of  the 
minstrel  and  the  page  of  the  chronicler. 

But,  after  all,  this  sort  of  parallel  is  not  very  gracious 
nor  very  philosophical,  and,  to  say  truth,  is  somewhat 
foolish.  We  have  been  drawn  into  it  by  the  not 
random,  but  very  deliberate  and,  in ^  our  poor  judg- 
ment, very  disparaging  estimate  by  Scott  of  his  own 
vocation ;  and,  as  we  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write 
it,  our  readers  will  excuse  us  from  blotting  it  out. 
There  is  too  little  ground  for  the  respective  parties  to 
stand  on  for  a  parallel.  As  to  the  pedantic  cui  bono 
standard,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  final  issues  of  a 
single  act ;  how  can  we  then  hope  to  those  of  a  course 
of  action?  As  for  the  honor  of  different  vocations, 
there  never  was  a  truer  sentence  than  the  stale  one  of 
Pope, — stale  nowj  because  it  is  so  true, — 

"  Act  well  your  part — ^there  all  the  honor  lies." 
And  it  is  the  just  boast  of  our  own  country  that  in  no 
civilized  nation  is  the  force  of  this  philanthropic  maxim 
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fo  nobly  illustrated  as  in  ours, — thanks  to  our  glorious 
in^itutions. 

A  great  cause,  probably,  of  Scott's  low  estimate  of 
letters  was  the  facility  with  which  he  wrote.  What 
costs  us  little  we  are  apt  to  prize  little.  If  diamonds 
were  as  common  as  pebbles,  and  gold-dust  as  any  other, 
who  would  stoop  to  gather  them  ?  It  was  the  prostitu 
tion  of  his  muse,  by-the-by,  for  this  same  gold-dust, 
which  brought  a  sharp  rebuke  on  the  poet  from  Lord 
Byron,  in  his  ''English  Bards:" 

"  For  this  we  spurn  Apollo's  venal  son  ;'* 

a  coarse  cut,  and  the  imputation  about  as  true  as  most 
satire, — ^that  is,  not  true  at  all.  This  was  indited  in 
his  lordship's  earlier  days,  when  he  most  chivalrously 
disclaimed  all  purpose  of  bartering  his  rhymes  for  gold. 
He  lived  long  enough,  however,  to  weigh  his  literary 
wares  in  the  same  money-balance  used  by  more  vulgar 
manufacturers;  and,  in  truth,  it  would  be  ridiculous 
if  the  produce  of  the  brain  should  not  bring  its  price 
in  this  form  as  well  as  any  other.  There  is  little 
danger,  we  imagine,  of  finding  too  much  gold  in  the 
bowels  of  Parnassus. 

Scott  took  a  more  sensible  view  of  things.  In  a 
letter  to  Ellis,  written  soon  after  the  publication  of 
"The  Minstrelsy,"  he  observes,  " People  may  say  this 
and  that  of  the  pleasure  of  fame,  or  of  profit,  as  a 
motive  of  writing ;  I  think  the  only  pleasure  is  in  the 
actual  exertion  and  research,  and  I  would  no  more 
write  on  any  other  terms  than  I  would  hunt  merely 
to  dine  upon  hare  soup. .  At  the  same  time,  if  credit 
and  profit  came  unlooked  for,  I  would  no  more  quarrel 
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with  them,  th^ux  with  the  sQupc"  Eyei;i  th^  c^ecUi?;a^iorii 
was  somewhat  more  magnanimous  than  was  w^ranted, 
by  his  subsequent  coiji^^t.  The  truth  is,  h^  $opii  tbu^d 
out^  especially  after  the  Waver^ey  v^JA  had  op^n^>  th^t 
he  had  hit;  on  a  gold-raiiae.  The  prodigious  returns  U^ 
got  gave  the  whole  thing  the  aspect  of  a  specuktipyQ. 
Ev^y  uew  wqrl^  w^  an  a^v^ture,  ^nd  the  procee^^ 
natur^l^y  suggested  the  indulgejp,ce  of  the  mpst;  extrav- 
agam  scheme^  of  exp?J?i^e,  whi^rh^  iu  their  turn,  stimu- 
lated him  to  fresh  efforts.  In  this  ws^- the  "projSts" 
became,  whatever  they  might  have  been  once,  a  prin- 
cipal incentive  to,  as  they  were  the  recompense  of, 
ejection.  I^is  productions  were,  cash,  article^,  and  wexe 
estimated  by  hi^  more  910  the  Hujdibfastiq  rule  of  **  the 
real  worth  of  a  thing"  ths^i  by  any  fe^nci/ul  stan<^r4 
of  fame.  He  bove^  with  deference  to,  the  judgment 
of  the  boolfseJiers,  aOjd  trin^u^aed  hiS;  s^^ils  dexterously  as 
the  * '  i^ujca  pppjulaxis' '  shifted.  "  If  it' s  na  weil  b(;>^)bi t,  * ' 
he  writ;es  to.  hi^  printer,  on  turning  out  a  less  lucl^y 
novels  "we'll  bobbit  ags^in."  His  mu^e  was  of  tha^ 
school  who  seek  the  greatest  hg^ppinegs  of  t^be  gires^^esj 
nunjiber.  We  can  hardly  imagine  him,  inyoiking  her  like 
Milton : 

"  Still  govern  thou  my  song, 
Urania,  and  fit  audience  find,  though  few.'* 

StiU  less  can  we  imagine  him,  like  the  blind  old  bard, 
feeding  his  soul  with  visions  of  posthumous  glory,  and 
spinning  out  epicsi  for  five  pounds  apiece- 

It  is  singular  that  Scott,  althqugl^  he  set  a;s  high  a 
money  value  on  his  productions  as  the  mo;5t  enthusi- 
astic of  the  **  trade*'  could  have  done,  in  a  literacy 
view  should  have  held  them  so  cheap^     "Whatever 
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ot/iers  may  be/*  he  said,  *'I  have  never  been  a  par- 
tisan of  my  own  poetry;    as  John  Wilkea  declared 
that,  'in  the  height  of  his  success,  he  had  himself 
never  been  a  Wilkite.'  *'     Considering  the  poet*a  pop- 
ularity, this  was  bet  an  indifferent  compliment  to  the 
taste  of  his  age.     With  all  this  disparagement  of  his 
own  productions,  however,  Scott  was   not  insensible 
to  criticism.      He  says  somewhere  that,  **if  he  had 
been  conscixms  of  a  single  vulnerable  point  in  himself, 
he  would  not  have  taken  up  the  business  of  writing;*' 
but  on  another  occasion  he  writes,  "  I  make  it  a  rule 
never  to  read  the  attacks  nude  upon  me;**  and  Cap- 
tain Hall  remarks,  **  He  never  reads  the  criticisms  on 
his  books ;  this  I  know  from  the  most  unquestionable 
authority.     Praise,  he  says,  gives  him  no  pleasure,  and 
censure  annoys  him.'*      Madame  de  Graffigny  says, 
also,  of  Voltaire,  "that  he  was  altogether  indifferent 
to  praise,  but  the  least  word  from  his  enemies  drove 
him  crazy.**    Yet  both  these  authors  banqueted  on  the 
sweets  of  panegyric  as  much  as  any  who  ever  lived. 
They  were  in  the  condition  of  an  epicure  whose  palate 
has  lost  its  relish  for  the  dainty  fare  in  which  it  has 
been  so  long  revelling,  without  becoming  less  sensible 
to  the  annoyances  of  sharper  and  coarser  flavors.     It 
may  afford  some  consolation  to  humble  mediocrity,  to 
the  loss  fortunate  votaries  of  the  muse,  that  those  who 
have  reached  the  summit  of  Parnassus  are  not  much 
more  contented  with  their  condition  than  those  who 
are  scrambling  among  the  bushes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain.     The  fact  spcpas  to  be,  as  Scott  himself  in- 
timates more  than  once,  that  th^  joy  is  in  the  chase, 
whether  in  the  prose  or  the  poetry  of  lif^. 
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But  it  is  high  time  to  terminate  our  lucubrations, 
which,  however  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory,  have 
already  run  to  a  length  that  must  trespass  on  the  pa- 
tience of  the  reader.  We  rise  from  the  perusal  of  these 
delightful  volumes  with  the  same  sort  of  melancholy 
feeling  with  which  we  wake  from  a  pleasant  dream. 
The  concluding  volume,  of  which  such  ominous  pre- 
sage is  given  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  fifth,  has  not 
yet  reached  us ;  but  we  know  enough  to  anticipate  the 
sad  catastrophe  it  is  to  unfold  of  the  drama.  In  those 
which  we  have  seen,  we  have  beheld  a  succession  of 
interesting  characters  come  upon  the  scene  and  pass 
away  to  their  long  home.  **  Bright  eyes  now  closed 
in  dust,  gay  Voices  forever  silenced,*'  seem  to  haunt  us, 
too,  as  we  write.  The  imagination  reverts  to  Abbots- 
ford, — the  romantic  and  once  brilliant  Abbotsford, — 
the  magical  creation  of  his  hands.  We  see  its  halls 
radiant  with  the  hospitality  of  his  benevolent  heart ; 
thronged  with  pilgrims  from  every  land,  assembled  to 
pay  homage  at  the  shrine  of  genius ;  echoing  to  the 
blithe  music  of  those  festal  holidays  when  young  and 
old  met  to  renew  the  usages  of  the  good  old  times. 

"  These  were  its  charms,  but  all  these  dianns  are  fled." 

Its  courts  are  desolate,  or  trodden  only  by  the  foot 
of  the  stranger.  The  stranger  sits  under  the  shadows 
of  the  trees  which  his  hand  planted.  The  spell  of  the 
enchanter  is  dissolved ;  his  wand  is  broken ;  and  the 
mighty  minstrel  himself  now  sleeps  in  the  bosom  of 
the  peaceful  scenes  embellished  by  his  taste,  and  which 
his  genius  has  made  immortal. 
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CHATEAUBRIAND'S    ENGLISH    LITERA 
TURE.* 

(October,  1839.) 

There  are  few  topics  of  greater  attraction,  or,  when 
properly  treated,  of  higher  importance,  than  literary 
history.  For  vhat  is  it  but  a  faithful  register  of  the 
successive  steps  by  which  a  nation  has  advanced  in  the 
career  of  civilization?  Civil  history  records  thecrimes 
and  the  follies,  the  enterprises,  discoveries,  and  tri- 
umphs, it  may  be,  of  humanity.  But  to  what  do  all 
these  tend,  or  of  what  moment  are^  they  .in  the  eye  of 
the  philosopher,  except  as  they  acQjl^rat^  or  retard  the 
march  of  civilization  ?  The  history  of  literature  is  the 
history  of  the  human  mind.  .  It  is,^  ^''oonipared  with 
other  histories,  the  intellectual  as  distinguished  from 
the  material, — ^the  informing  spirit,  as  compared  with 
the  outward  and  visible. 

When  such  a  view  of  the  mental  progress  of  a  people 
is  combined  with  individual  biography,  we  have  all  the 
materials  for  the  deepest  and  most  varied  interest.  The 
life  of  the  man  of  letters  is  not  always  circumscribed 
by  the  walls  of  a  cloister,  and  was  not,  even  in  those 
days  when  the  cloister  was  the  familiar  abode  of 
science.     The  history  of  Dante  and  of  Petrarch  is  the 

♦  "  Sketches  of  English  Literature ;  with  Considerations  on  the 
Spirit  of  the  Times,  Men,  and  Rerolutions.  By  the  Viscount  de 
<'l)a*eaubriatid."     a  vols.  8vo.    London,  1836. 
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best  commentary  on  that  of  their  age.  In  later  times, 
the  man  of  letters  has  taken  part  in  all  the  principal 
concerns  of  public  and  social  life.  But,  even  when 
the  story  i$  to  derire  its  interest  from  personal  charac- 
ter, what  a  store  of  entertainment  is  supplied  by  the 
eccentricities  of  genius, — the  joys  and  sorrows,  not 
visible  to  vulgar  eyes,  but  which  agitate  his  finer  sensi- 
bilities as  powerfully  as  the  greatest  shocks  of  worldly 
fortune  would  a  hardier  and  less  visloHary  temper ! 
What  deeper  interest  can  romance  afford  than  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  melancholy  story  of  Petrarch,  Tasso, 
Alfieri,  Rousseau,  Byron,  Bums,  and  a  crowd  of  famil- 
iar names,  whose  genius  seems  to  have  been  given  them 
only  to  sharpen  their  sensibility  to  suffering?  What 
matter  if  ^their  sufferings  were,  for  the  most  part,  of 
the  imagination?  -They  were  not  the  less  real  to  them. 
They  lived  in  a  world  of  imagination,  and,  by  the  gift 
of  genius,*  unfortunate  to  its  proprietor,  have  known 
how,  in  thfe  language  of  one  of  the  most  unfortunate, 
*'to  make  madness  beautiful**  in  the  eyes  of  others. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  interest  and  importance 
of  literary  history,  it  has  hitherto  received  but  little 
attention  from  English  writers.  No  complete  survey 
of  the  treasures  of  our  native  tongue  has  been  yet  pro- 
duced, or  even  attempted.  The  earlier  periods  of  the 
poetical  development  of  the  nation  have  been  wel 
illustrated  by  various  antiquaries.  Warton  has  brought 
the  history  of  poetry  down  to  the  season  of  its  first 
vigorous  expansion, — the  age  of  Elizabeth.  But  he 
did  not  penetrate  beyond  the  magnificent  vestibule  of 
the  temple.  Dr.  Johnson's  **  Lives  of  the  Poets"  have 
done  much  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  this  depart- 
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nitnt.  But  much  more  remains  to  be  done  to  afiford 
the  student  any  thing  like  a  complete  view  of  the  pro- 
gress of  poetry  in  England.  Johnson's  work,  as  every 
one  knowsi  is  conducted  on  the  most  capricious  and 
irregular  plan.  The  biographies  were  dictated  by  the 
choice  of  the  bookseller.  Some  of  the  most  memorable 
names  in  British  literature  are  omitted  to  make  way 
for  a  host  of  minor  luminaries,  whose  dim  radiance, 
unassisted  by  the  critic's  magnifying  lens,  would  never 
have  penetrated  to  posterity.  The  same  irregularity  is 
visible  in  the  proportion  he  has  assigned  to  each  of  his 
subjects;  the  principal  figures^  or  what  should  have 
been  such,  being  often  thrown  into  the  background 
to  make  room  for  some  subordinate  person  whose  story 
was  thought  to  have  more  interest. 

Besides  these  defects  of  plan,  the  critic  was  cer- 
tainly deficient  in  sensibility  to  the  more  delicate,  the 
minor  beauties  of  poetic  sentiment.  He  analyzes  verse 
in  the  cold-blooded  spirit  of  a  chemist,  until  all  the 
aroma  which  constituted  its  principal  charm  escapes  in 
the  decomposition.  By  this  kind  of  process,  some  of 
the  finest  fancies  of  the  Muse,  the  lofty  dithyrambics 
of  Gray,  the  ethereal  effusions  of  Coilins,  and  of  Mil- 
ton too,  are  rendered  sufficiently  vapid*  In  this  sort 
of  criticism,  all  the  effect  that  relies  on  impressiom 
goes  for  nothing.  Ideas  are  alone  taken  into  the  ac- 
count, and  all  is  weighed  in  the  same  hard,  matter-of- 
fact  scales  of  common  sense,  like  so  much  solid'  prose. 
What  a  sorry  figure  would  Byron's  Muse  make  sub- 
jected to  such  an  ordeal !  The  doctor's  taste  in  com- 
position, to  judge  from  his  own  style,  was  not  of  the 
highest  order.    It  was  a  style,  indeed,  of  extraordinary 
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power,  suited  to  the  expression  of  his  original  think- 
ing, bold,  vigorous,  and  glowing  with  all  the  lustre  of 
pointed  antithesis.  But  the  brilliancy  is  cold,  and  the 
ornaments  are  much  too  florid  and  overcharged  for  a 
graceful  effect.  When  to  these  minor  blemishes  we 
add  the  graver  one  of  an  obliquity  of  judgment,  pro- 
duced by  inveterate  political  and  religious  prejudice,, 
which  has  thrown  a  shadow  over  some  of  the  brightest 
characters  subjected  to  his  pencil,  we  have  summed  up 
a  fair  amount  of  critical  deficiencies.  With  all  this, 
there  is  no  one  of  the  works  of  this  great  and  good 
man  in  which  he  has  displayed  more  of  the  strength 
of  his  mighty  intellect,  shown  a  more  pure  and  mascu- 
line morality,  more  sound  principles  of  criticism  in  the 
abstract,  more  acute  delineation  of  character,  and  more 
gorgeous  splendor  of  diction.  His  defects,  however, 
such  as  they  are,  must  prevent  his  maintaining  with  pos- 
terity that  undisputed  dictatorship  in  criticism  which 
was  conceded  to  him  in  his  own  day.  We  must  do 
justice  to  his  errors  as  well  as  to  his  excellences,  in 
order  that  we  may  do  justice  to  the  characters  which 
have  come  under  his  censure.  And  we  mi^t  admit 
that  his  work,  however  admirable  as  a  gallery  of  splen- 
did portraits,  is  inadequate  to  convey  any  thing  like  a 
complete  or  impartial  view  of  English  poetry. 

The  English  have  made  but  slender  contributions  to 
the  history  of  foreign  literatures.  The  most  important, 
probably,  are  Roscoe's  works,  in  which  literary  criti- 
cism, though  but  a  subordinate  feature,  is  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  composition.  As  to  anything 
like  a  general  survey  of  this  department,  they  are 
wholly  deficient.     The  deficiency,  indeed,  is  likely  to 
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be  supplied,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  work  of  Mr. 
Hallam,  now  in  progress  of  publication,  the  first  vol- 
ume of  which — the  only  one  which  has  yet  issued  from 
the  press — gives  evidence  of  the  same  curious  erudi- 
tion, acuteness,  honest  impartiality,  and  energy  of  dic- 
tion which  distinguish  the  other  writings  of  this  emi- 
nent scholar.  But  the  extent  of  his  work,  limited  to 
four  volumes,  precludes  any  thing  more  than  a  survey 
6f  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  vast  subject  he 
has  undertaken. 

The  Continental  nations,  under  serious  discourage- 
ments, too,  have  been  much  more  active  •  than  the 
British  in  this  field.  The  Spaniards  can  boast  a  gen- 
eral history  of  letters,  extending  to  more  than  twenty 
volumes  in  length,  and  compiled  with  sufficient  impar- 
tiality. The  Italians  have  several  such.  Yet  these 
are  the  lands  of  the  Inquisition,  where  reason  is  hood- 
winked and  the  honest  utterance  of  opinion  has  been 
recompensed  by  persecution,  exile,  and  the  stake.  How 
can  such  a  people  estimate  the  character  of  composi- 
tions which,  produced  under  happier  institutions,  are 
instinct  with  the  spirit  of  freedom !  How  can  they 
make  allowance  for  the  manifold  eccentricities  of  a  lit- 
erature where  thought  is  allowed  to  expatiate  in  all  tl  * 
independence  of  individual  csqprice !  How  can  they 
possibly,  trained  to  pay  such  nice  deference  to  outward 
finish  and  mere  verbal  elegance,  have  any  sympathy 
with  the  rough  and  homely  beauties  which  emanate 
from  the  people  and  are  addressed  to  the  people  ? 

The  French,  nurtured  under  freer  forms  of  govern- 
ment, have  contrived  to  come  under  a  system  of  liter- 
ary laws  scarcely  less  severe.    Their  first  great  dramatic 
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production  gave  rise  to  a  9cheme  of  critical  legisUtion 
which  has  continued  ever  since  to  press  on  the  genios 
of  the  nation  in  all  the  higher  walks  of  poetic  art. 
Amid  all  the  mutations  A  state,  the  tone  of  criticism 
has  remained  essentidly  die  same  to  the  present  cen- 
tury, when,  indeed,  the  boiling  passions  and  higher 
excitements  of  a  revolutionarv  age  have  made  the 
classic  models  on  which  their  literiiturc  was  cast  appear 
somewhat  too  frigid,  and  a  warmer  coloring  has  been 
sought  by  an  infusion  of  English  sentiment.  But  this 
mixture,  or  rather  confusion,  of  styles,  neither  French 
nor  English,  seems  to  rest  on  no  settled  principles,  and 
is,  probably,  too  alien  to  the  genius  of  the  people  to 
continue  permanent. 

The  French,  forming  themselves  early  on  a  foreign 
and  antique  model,  were  necessarily  driven  to  rules,  as 
a  substitute  for  those  natural  promptings  which  have 
directed  the  course  of  other  modern  nations,  in  the 
career  of  letters.  Such  rules,  of  course,  while  assimi- 
lating them  to  antiquity,  drew  them  aside  from  sym- 
pathy with  their  own  contemporaries.  How  can  they, 
thus  formed  on  an  artificial  system,  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  other  literatures  so  uncongenial  with  their  own  ? 

That  the  French  continued  subject  to  such  a  system, 
with  little  change  to  the  present  age,  is  evinced  by  the 
example  of  Voltaire,  a  writer  whoife  lawless  ridicule, 

"  like  the  wind, 
Blew  where  it  listed,  laying  all  things  prone," 

but  whose  revolutionary  spirit  made  no  serious  changes 
in.  the  principles  of  the  national  criticism.  Indeed, 
his  commentaries  on  Corneille  furnish  evidence  of  a 
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willingness  to  contract  still  closer  the  nmge  of  xk.it 
poet,  and  to  define  more  accurately  the  laws  by  which 
his  movements  were  to  be  controlled.  Voltaire's  his- 
tory affords. an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Horatian 
maxim^  ^^naiunm  expeUas^^'  etc.  In  his  younger  days 
he  passed  some  time,  as  is  well  known,  in  England, 
and  contracted  there  a  certain  relish  for  the  straoge 
models  which  came  under  his  observation.  On  his 
return  he  made  many  attempts  to  introduce  the  foreign 
school  with  which  he  had  become  acquainted  to  his 
own  countrymen.  His  vanity  was  gratified  by  detect- 
ing the  latent  beauties  of  his  barbarian  neighbors  and 
by  being  the  first  to  point  them  out  to  his  countrymen. 
It  associated  him  with  names  venerated  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel,  and  at  home  transferred  a  part  of 
their  glory  to  himself.  Indeed,  he  was  not  backward 
in  transferring  as  much  as  he  could  of  it,  by  borrowing 
on  his  own  account,  where  he  could  venture,  manibus 
plenis^  and  with  very  little  acknowledgment.  The 
French  at  length  became  so  far  reconciled  to  the  mon- 
strosities of  their  neighbors  that  a  regular  translation 
of  Shakspeare,  the  lord  of  the  British  Pandemonium, 
was  executed  by  Letoumeur,  a  scholar  of  no  great 
merit  j  but  the  work  w^  well  received.  Voltaire,  the 
veteran,  in  his  solitude  of  Ferney,  was  roused,  by  the 
applause  bestowed  on  the  English  poet  in  his  Parisian 
costume,  to  a  sense  of  his  own  imprudence.  He  saw, 
in  imagination,  the  altars  which  had  been  raised  to 
him,  as  well  as  to  the  other  master-spirits  of  the  na- 
tional drama,  in  a  fair  way  to  be  overturned  in  order 
to  make  room  for  an  idol  of  his  own  importation. 
*'  Have  you  seen,"  he  writes,  speaking  of  Letourneur'i 
20* 
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version,  ^^  his  abominable  trash  ?  Will  you  endure  the 
affront  put  upon  France  by  it  ?  There  are  no  epithets 
had  enough,  nor  fool's-caps,  nor  pillories  enough  in 
all  France  for  such  a  scoundrel.  The  blood  tingles  in 
my  old  veins  in  speaking  of  him.  What  is  the  most 
dreadful  part  of  the  affair  is,  the  monster  has  his  party 
in  France ;  and,  to  add  to  my  shame  and  consterna- 
tion, it  was  I  who  first  sounded  the  praises  of  this  Skak- 
spearcy — I  who  first  showed  the  pearls,  picked  here  and 
there,  from  his  overgrown  dung-heap.  Little  did  I 
anticipate  that  I  was  helping  to  trample  under  foot,  at 
some  future  day,  the  laurels  of  Racine  and  Comeille 
to  adorn  the  brows  of  a  barbarous  player, — ^this  drunk- 
ard of  a  Shakspeare."  Not  content  with  this  expecto- 
ration of  his  bile,  the  old  poet  transmitted  a  formal 
letter  of  remonstrance  to  D'Alembert,  which  was  read 
publicly,  as  designed,  at  a  regular  siance  of  the  Acad- 
emy. The  document,  after  expatiating  at  length  on 
the  blunders,  vulgarities,  and  indecencies  of  the  Eng- 
lish bard,  concludes  with  this  appeal  to  the  critical 
body  he  was  addressing  :  "  Paint  to  yourselves,  gentle- 
men, LiOuis  the  Fourteenth  in  his  gallery  at  Versailles, 
surrounded  by  his  brilliant  court:  a  tatterdemalion 
advances,  covered  with  rags,  and  proposes  to  the  assem- 
bly to  abandon  the  tragedies  of  Racine  for  a  mounte- 
bank, full  of  grimaces,  with  nothing  but  a  lucky  hit, 
now  and  then,  to  redeem  them." 

At  a  later  period,  Ducis,  the  successor  of  Voltaire, 
if  we  remember  right,  in  the  Academy,  a  writer  of  far 
superior  merit  to  Letourneur,  did  the  British  bard  into 
much  better  French  than  his  predecessor;  though 
Ducis,  as  he  takes  care  to  acquaint  us,  "did  his  best 
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to  efface  those  startling  impressions  of  horror  which 
would  have  damned  his  author  in  the  polished  theatres 
of  Paris !"  Voltaire  neeil  not  have  taken  the  affair  so 
much  to  heart.  Shakspeare,  reduced  within  the  com- 
pass,  as  much  as  possible,  of  the  rules,  with  all  his 
eccentricities  and  peculiarities  —  all  that  made  him 
English,  in  fact — smoothed  away,  may  be  tolerated, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  countenanced,  in  the  "pol- 
ished theatres  of  Paris."     But  this  is  not 

"  Shakspeare»  Nahiris  child, 
Warbling  his  native  wood-notes  wild.** 

The  Germans  are  just  the  antipodes  of  their  French 
neighbors.  Coming  late  on  the  aren^  of  modern  litera- 
ture, they  would  seem  to  be  particularly  qualified  for 
excelling  in  criticism  by  the  variety  of  styles  and 
models  for  their  study  supplied  by  other  nations. 
They  have,  accordingly,  done  wonders  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  have  extended  their  critical  wand  over  the 
remotest  regions,  dispelling  the  mists  of  old  prejudice, 
and  throwing  the  light  of  learning  on  what  before  was 
dark  and  inexplicable.  They  certainly  are  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  a  singularly  cosmopolitan  power  of  divest- 
ing themselves  of  local  and  national  prejudice.  No 
nation  has  done  so  much  to  lay  the  fotmdations  of  tliat 
reconciling  spirit  of  criticism  which,  instead  of  con- 
demning a  difference  of  taste  in  different  nations  as  a 
departure  from  it,  seeks  to  explain  such  discrepancies 
by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  nation,  and  thus 
from  the  elements  of  discord,  as  it  were,  to  build  up  a 
universal  and  harmonious  system.  The  exclusive  and 
unfavorable  views  entertained  by  some  of  their  later 
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critics  respecting  the  French  literature,  indeed,  intc 
which  they  have  been  urged,  no  doubt,  by  a  desire  to 
counteract  the  servile  deference  shown  to  that  literature 
by  their  countrymen  of  the  preceding  age,  forms  an 
important  exception  to  their  xisual  candor. 

As  general  critics,  however,  the  Germans  are  open 
to  grave  objections.  The  very  circumstances  of  their 
situation,  so  favorable,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  liberal  criticism,  have  encouraged  the  taste 
for  theories  and  for  system-building,  always  unpro- 
pitious  to  truth.  Whoever  broaches  a  theory  has  a 
hard  battle  to  fight  with  conscience.  If  the  theory 
cannot  conform  to  the  facts,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
facts,  as  some  wag  has  said ;  they  must,  at  ail  events, 
conform  to  the  theory  *  The  Germans  ha.ve  put  together 
hypotheses  with  the  facility  With  which  children  con» 
struct  card  houses,  and  many  of  them  bid  fair  to  last 
as  long.  They  show  more  industry  in  accumulating 
materials  than  taste  or  discretion  in  their  arrangement. 
They  carry  their  fantastic  imagination  beyond  the  legit- 
imate province  of  the  muse  into  the  sober  fields  of 
criticism.  Their  philosophical  systems,  curiously  and 
elaborately  devisedj  with. much  ancient  lore  and  solemn 
imaginings,  may  remind  one  Of  some  of  those  vener- 
able English  cathedrals  where  the  magnificent  and 
mysterious  Gothic  is  blended  with  the  clumsy  Saxon. 
The  effect,  on  the  whole,  is  grand,  btit  grotesque 
withal. 

The  Germans  are  too  often  sadly  watting  in  dis- 
cretion, or,  in  vulgar  parlance,  taste.  They  are  per- 
petually overleaping  the  modesty  of  natute.  They  are 
possessed  by  a  cold-blOoded  enthusiasm,  if  we  may  say 
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SO, — since  it  seems  to  come  rather  from  the  head  than 
the  heart, — which  spurs  them  on  over  the  i^ainest 
barriers  of  common  sense,  until  even  the  right  becomes 
the  wrong.  A  striking  example  of  these  defects  k 
furnished  by  the  dramatic  critic  Schlegel,  whose  "Lec- 
tures" are,  or  may  be,  familiar  to  every  reader,  since 
they  ha\  e  been  reprinted  in  the  English  version  in  this 
country.  No  critic,  not  even  a  native,  has  thrown 
such  a  flood  of  light  on  the  characteristics  of  the  sweet 
bard  of  Avon.  He  has  made  himself  so  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  peculiar  circum^aoces  of  the  poet's 
age  and  country  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  speculate 
on  his  productions  as  those  of  a  contemporary.  In 
this  way  he  has  furnished  a  key  to  the  m)rsteries  of  his 
composition,  has  reduced  what  seemed  anomalous  to 
system,  aud  hassupplied  Shakspeare's  own  countrymen 
with  new  arguments  for  vindicating  the  spontaneous 
suggestions  of  feeling  on  strictly  philosophical  princi- 
ples. Not  content  with  this  important  service,  he,  as 
usual,  pushes  his  argument  to  extremes,  vindicates  ob- 
vious blemishes  as  necessary  parts  of  a  63rstem,  and 
calls  on  us  to  admire,  in  contradiction  to  the  most 
ordinary  principles  of  taste  and  common  sense.  Thus, 
for  example,  speaking  of  Shakspcare's  notorious  blun- 
ders in  geogr^hy  and  chronology,  he  coolly  tells  us, 
'*  I  undertake  to  prove  that  Shakspeare's  anachronisms 
are,  for  the  most  part,  committed  purposely  and  after 
great  consideration."  In  the  same  vein,  speaking  of 
the  poet's  viUanous  puns  and  quibbles,  which,  to  his 
shame,  or,  rather,  that  of  his  age,  so  often  bespangle 
with  tawdry  brilliancy  the  majestic  robe  of  the  Muse, 
be  assures  us  that  ''the  poet  here  probably,  as  every- 
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where  else,  has  followed  principles  which  will  bear  a 
strict  examination."  But  the  intrepidity  of  criticism 
never  went  farther  than  in  the  conclusion  of  this  same 
analysis,  where  he  unhesitatingly  assigns  several  apocry- 
phal plays  to  Shakspeare,  gravely  informing  us  that 
the  last  three,  "Sir  John  Oldcastle,"  "A  Yorkshire 
Tragedy,**  and  '^Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,"  of  which 
the  English  critics  speak  with  unreserved  contempt, 
"are  not  only  unquestionably  Shakspeare*s,  but,  in 
his  judgment,  rank  among  the  best  and  ripest  of  his 
works  !*'  The  old  bard,  could  he  raise  his  head  from 
the  tomb  where  none  might  disturb  his  bones,  would 
exclaim,  we  imagine,  ^^Non  tali  auxiUo  P^ 

It  shows  a  tolerable  degree  of  assurance  in  a  critic 
thus  to  dogmatize  on  nice  questions  of  verbal  resem- 
blance which  have  so  long  baffled  the  natives  of  the 
country,  who,  on  such  questions,  obviously  can  be  the 
only  competent  judges.  It  fumidies  a  striking  example 
of  the  want  of  di^^retion  noticeable  in  so  many  of  the 
German  scholars.  With  all  these  defects,  however,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  widely  extended  the 
limits  of  rational  criticism,  and,  by  their  copious  stores 
of  erudition,  furnished  the  student  with  facilities  for 
attaining  the  best  points  of  view  for  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  both  ancient  and  modern  literature. 

The  English  have  had  advantages,  on  the  whole, 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  people  for  perfecting 
the  science  of  general  criticism.  They  have  had  no 
academies  to  bind  the  wing  of  genius  to  the  earth  by 
their  thousand  wire-drawn  subtleties.  No  Inquisition 
has  placed  its  burning  seal  upon  the  lip  and  thrown 
its  dark  shadow  over  the  recesses  of  the  soul     They 
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have  enjoyed  the  inestimable  privilege  of  thinking 
what  they  pleased,  and  of  uttering  what  they  thought. 
Their  minds,  trained  to  independence,  have  had  no 
occasion  to  shrink  from  encountering  any  topic,  and 
have  acquired  a  masculine  confidence  indispensable  to 
a  calm  appreciation  of  the  mighty  and  widely  diversi- 
fied productions  of  genius,  as  unfolded  under  the  influ- 
ences of  as  widely-diversified  institutions  and  national 
character.  Their  own  literature,  with  chameleon-like 
delicacy,  has  reflected  all  the  various  aspects  of  the  na- 
tion in  the  successive  stages  of  its  history.  The  rough, 
romantic  beauties  and  gorgeous  pageantry  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age,  the  stem,  sublime  enthusiasm  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  cold  brilliancy  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
the  tumultuous  movements  and  ardent  sensibilities  of 
the  present  generation,  all  have  been  reflected,  as  in  a 
mirror,  in  the  current  of  English  literature  as  it  has 
flowed  down  through  the  lapse  of  ages.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  what  advantages  this  cultivation  of  all  these 
different  styles  of  composition  at  home  must  give  the 
critic  in  divesting  himself  of  narrow  and  local  preju- 
dice, and  in  appreciating  the  genius  of  foreign  litera- 
tures, in  each  of  which  some  one  or  other  of  these 
different  styles  has  found  favor.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  advantages  derived  from  the  structure  of 
the  English  language  itself,  which,  compounded  of  the 
Teutonic  and  the  Latin,  offers  facilities  for  a  compre- 
hension of  other  literatures  not  afforded  by  those  lan- 
guages, as  the  German  and  the  Italian,  for  instance, 
almost  exclusively  derived  from  but  one  of  them. 

With  all  this,  the  English,  as  we  have  remarked, 
have  made  fewer  direct  contributions  to  general  liter- 
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•ry  criticism  than  the  Continental  nations,  uiilt^^ 
indeed,  ^re  take  into  the  account  the  periodical  criti- 
cism, which  has  covered  the  whole  field  with  a  light 
skirmishing,  very  unlike  any  systematic  plan  of  opera* 
tions.  The  good  effect  of  this  guerilla  warfare  may 
well  be  doubted.  Most  of  tliese  critics  for  the  nonce 
(and  we  certainly  are  competent  judges  on  this  point) 
come  to  their  work  with  little  previous  preparation. 
Their  attention  has  been  habitually  called,  for  the  most 
|}art,  in  other  directions,  and  they  throw  off  an  acci* 
dental  essay  in  the  brief  intervals  of  other  occupation. 
Hence  their  views  are  necessarily  often  superficial,  and 
sometimes  contradictory,  as  may  be  seen  from  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  any  journal  where  literary  topics 
are  widely  disctissed ;  for*  whatever  consistency  noay 
be  demanded  in  politics  or  religion,  very  free  scope  is 
offered,  even  in  the  san>e  journal,  to  literary  specula- 
tion. Even  when  the  article  may  have  been  the  fnut 
of  a  mind  ripened  by  study  and  meditation  on  con- 
genial  topics,  it  too  often  exhibits  only  the  partial  view 
suggested  by  the  particular  and  limited  direction  of  the 
author's  thoughts  in  this  instance.  Truth  is  not  much 
served  by  this  irregular  process ;  and  the  general  illu- 
mination indispensable  to  a  full  and  feir  survey  of  the 
whole  ground  can  never  be  supplied  from  such  scat- 
tered and  capricious  gleams  thrown  over  it  at  random. 
Another  obstacle  to  a  right  result  is  founded  in  the 
very  constiti^tion  of  review-writing.  Miscellaneous  in 
its  range  of  topics,  and  addressed  to  a  miscellaneous 
class  of  readers,  its  chief  reli^ce  for  success  in  com- 
petition with  the  thousand  novelties  of  the  day  is  in 
the  temporary  interest  it  can  excite.    Instead  of  a  con- 
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scientious  discussion  and  cautious  examination  of  the 
matter  in  hand,  we  too  often  find  an  attempt  to  stimu- 
late the  popular  appetite  by  piquant  sallies  of  wit,  by 
caustic  sarcasm,  or  by  a  pert,  dashing  confidence,  that 
cuts  the  knot  it  cannot  readily  unloose.  Then,  again, 
the  spirit  of  periodical  criticism  would  seem  to  be 
little  favorable  to  perfect  impartiality.  The  critic, 
shrouded  in  his  secret  tribunal,  too  often  demeans  him- 
self like  a  stern  inquisitor,  whose  business  is  rather  to 
convict  than  to  examine.  Criticism  is  directed  to  scent 
out  blemishes  instead  of  beauties.  *^ Judex  damnatur 
cum  nacens  absolvttur**  is  the  bloody  motto  of  a  well- 
known  British  periodical,  which,  under  this  piratical 
fiag,  has  sent  a  broadside  into  many  a  gallant  bark  that 
deserved  better  at  its  hands. 

When  we  combine  with  all  this  the  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism, or,  what  passes  for  such  with  nine-tenths  of  the 
world,  the  spirit  of  national  vanity,  we  shall  find 
abundant  motives  for  a  deviation  from  a  just,  impartial 
estimate  of  foreign  literatdres.  And  if  we  turn  ovei 
the  pages  of  the  best-conduclcd  English  journals,  we 
shall  probably  find  ample  evidence  of  the  various 
causes  we  have  enumerated.  We  shall  find,  amid 
abundance  of  shrewd  and  sarcastic  observation,  smart 
skirmish  of  wit,  and  clever  antithesis,  a  very  small  in- 
fusion of  sober,  dispassionate  criticism ;  the  criticism 
founded  on  patient  study  and  on  strictly  philosophical 
principles ;  the  criticism  on  which  one  can  safely  rely 
as  the  criterion  of  good  taste,  and  which,  however 
tame  it  may  appear  to  the  jaded  appetite  of  the  liter- 
ary lounger,  is  the  only  one  that  will  attract  the  eye 
of  posterity. 

L  21 
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The  work  named  at  the  head  of  our  article  will,  we 
suspect,  notwithstanding  the  author's  brilliant  reputa- 
tion, never  meet  this  same  eye  of  posterity.  Though 
purporting  to  be,  in  its  main  design,  an  Essay  on  Eng- 
lish Literature,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  multifarious  compound 
of  as  many  ingredients  as  entered  into  the  witches'  ■ 
caldron,  to  say  nothing  of  a  gallery  of  portraits  of 
dead  and  living,  among  the  latter  of  whom  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  himself  is  not  the  least  conspicuous. 
"  I  have  treated  of  every  thing,"  he  says,  truly  enough, 
in  his  preface,  "the  Present,  the  Past,  the  Future." 
The  parts  are  put  together  in  the  most  grotesque  and 
disorderly  manner,  with  some  striking  coincidences, 
occasionally,  of  characters  and  situations,  and  some 
facts  not  familiar  to  every  reader.  The  most  unpleas- 
ant feature  in  the  book  is  the  doleful  lamentation  of  the 
author  over  the  evil  times  on  which  he  has  faillen.  He 
has,  indeed,  lived  somewhat  beyond  his  time,  which 
was  that  of  Charles  the  Tenth,  of  pious  memory, — the 
good  old  time  of  apostolicals  and  absolutists,  which 
will  not  be  likely  to  revisit  France  again  very  soon. 
Indeed,  our  unfortunate  author  reminds  one  of  some 
weather-beaten  hulk  which  the  tide  has  left  high  and 
dry  on  the  strand,  and  whose  signals  of  distress  are 
little  heeded  by  the  rest  of  the  convoy,  which  have 
trimmed  their  sails  more  dexterously  and  sweep  mer- 
rily  on  before  the  breeze.  The  present  work  affords 
glimpses,  occasionally,  of  the  author's  happier  style, 
which  has  so  often  fascinated  us  in  his  earlier  produc- 
tions. On  the  whole,  however,  it  will  add  little  to 
his  reputation,  nor,  probably,  much  subtract  from  it. 
When  a  man  has  sent  forth  a  score  or  two  of  octavos 
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into  the  world,  and  as  good  as  some  of  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand's, he  can  bear  up  under  a  poor  one  now  and 
then.  This  is  not  the  first  indifferent  work  laid  at  his 
door,  and,  as  he  promises  to  keep  the  field  for  some 
time  longer,  it  will  probably  not  be  the  last. 

We  pass  over  the  first  half  of  the  first  volume,  to 
come  to  the  Reformation,  the  point  of  departure,  as 
it  were,  for  modem  civilization.  Our  author's  views  in 
relation  to  it,  as  we  might  anticipate,  are  not  precisely 
those  we  should  entertain. 

"In  a  religious  point  of  view,"  he  says,  "the  Ref- 
ormation is  leading  insensibly  to  indifference,  or  the 
complete  absence  of  faith :  the  reason  is,  that  the 
independence  of  the  mind  terminates  in  two  gulfs, 
doubt  and  incredulity. 

"  By  a  very  natural  reaction,  the  Reformation,  at  its 
birth,  rekindled  the  dying  flame  of  Catholic  fanati- 
cism. It  may  thus  be  regarded  as  the  indirect  cause 
of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  disturbances 
of  the  League,  the  assassination  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
the  murders  in  Ireland,  and  ol  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  dragonnades'^  I — ^Vol.  i.  p. 

193- 

As  to  the  tendency  of  the  Reformation  towards 
doubt  and  incredulity,  we  know  that  free  inquiry,  con- 
tinually presenting  new  views  as  the  sphere  of  observa- 
tion is  enlarged,  may  unsettle  old  principles  without 
establishing  any  fixed  ones  in  their  place,  or,  in  other 
words,  lead  to  skepticism ;  but  we  doubt  if  this  hap- 
pens more  frequently  than  under  the  opposite  system, 
inculcated  by  the  Romish  Church,  which,  by  precluding 
examination,  excludes  the  only  ground  of  rational  be- 
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lief.  At  all  events,  skepticism  in  the  former  case  k 
much  more  remediable  than  in  the  latter;  since  the 
subject  of  it,  by  pursuing  his  inquiries,  will,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  as  truth  is  mighty,  arrive  at  last  at  a  right 
result ;  while  the  Romanist,  inhibited  from  such  in- 
quiry, has  no  remedy.  The  ingenious  author  of 
"Doblado's  Letters  from  Spain"  has  painted  in  the 
most  affecting  colors  the  state  of  such  a  mind,  which, 
declining  to  take  its  creed  at  the  bidding  of  another, 
is  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  doubt  without  a  clue  to  guide 
it.  As  to  charging  on  the  Reformation  the  various 
enormities  with  which  the  above  extract  concludes, 
the  idea  is  certainly  new.  It  is,  in  fact,  making  the 
Protestants  guilty  of  their  own  persecution,  and  Henry 
the  Fourth  of  his  own  assassination ;  quite  an  original 
view  of  the  subject,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  has 
hitherto  escaped  the  attention  of  historians. 

A  few  pages  farther,  and  we  find  the  following  in- 
formation respecting  the  state  of  Catholicism  in  our 
own  country : 

"Maryland,  a  Catholic  and  very  populous  state, 
made  common  cause  with  the  others,  and  tunv  most 
of  the  Western  States  are  Catholic,  The  progress  of 
this  communion  in  the  United  States  of  America 
exceeds  belief.  There  it  has  been  invigorated  in  its 
evangelical  aliment,  popular  liberty,  while  other  c^m* 
muniom  decline  in  profound  indifference,^* — ^Vol.   i. 

|).   20I. 

We  were  not  aware  of  this  state  of  things.  We  did 
indeed  know  that  the  Roman  Church  had  increased 
much  of  late  years,  especially  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi;   but  so  have  other  communions,  as  thf 
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Methodist  and  Baptist,  for  example,  the  latter  of  which 
comprehends  five  times  as  many  disciples  as  the  Ro- 
man Catholic.  As  to  the  population  of  the  latter  in 
tlie  West,  the  whole  number  of  Catholics  in  the  Union 
does  not  amount,  probably,  to  three-fourths  of  tlie 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  single  Western  State  of 
Ohio.  The  truth  isj  that  in  a  country  where  there  is 
no  established  or  favored  sect,  and  where  the  clergy 
depend  on  voluntary  contribution  for  their  support, 
there  must  be  constant  efforts  at  proselytism,  and  a 
mutation  of  religious  opinion,  according  to  the  con- 
victions, or  fancied  convictions,  of  the  converts.  What 
one  denomination  gains  another  loses,  till,  roused  in 
its  turn  by  its  rival,  new  efforts  are  made  to  retrieve 
its  position,  and  the  equilibrium  is  restored.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  population  of  the  whole  country  goes 
forward  with  giant  strides,  and  each  sect  boasts,  and 
boasts  with  truth,  of  the  hourly  augmentation  of  its 
numbers.  Those  of  the  Roman  Catholics  are  swelled, 
moreover,  by  a  considerable  addition  from  emigration, 
many  of  the  poor  foreigners,  especially  the  Irish,  being 
of  that  persuasion.  But  this  is  no  ground  of  triumph, 
as  it  infers  no  increase  to  the  sum  of  Catholicism,  since 
what  is  thus  gained  in  the  New  World  is  lost  in*  the  Old. 

Our  author  pronounces  the  Reformation  hostile  to 
the  arts,  poetry,  eloquence,  elegant  literature,  and  even 
the  spirit  of  military  heroism*    But  hear  his  own  words : 

"The  Reformation,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  its 
founder,  declared  itself  hostile  to  the  arts.  It  sacked 
tombs,  churches,  and  monuments,  and  made  in  France 
and  England  heaps  of  ruins.".    .    .    . 

**Th€  beautiful  in  literature  will  be  found  to  cstif* 
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in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  proportion  as  writen 
have  approximated  to  the  genius  of  the  Roman 
Church."    .    .    . 

"If  the  Reformation  restricted  genius  in  p<>etry, 
eloquence,  and  the  arts,  it  also  checked  heroism  in 
war,  for  heroism  is  imagination  in  the  military  order," 
— ^Vol.  i.  pp.  194-207. 

This  is  a  sweeping  denunciation,  and,  as  far  as  the 
arts  of  design  are  intended,  may  probably  be  defended. 
The  Romish  worship,  its  stately  ritual  and  gorgeous 
ceremonies,  the  throng  of  numbers  assisting,  in  one 
form  or  another,  at  the  service,  all  required  spacious 
and  magnificent  edifices,  with  the  rich  accessories  of 
sculpture  and  painting,  and  music  also,  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  spectacle.  Never  was  there  a  religion 
which  addressed  itself  more  directly  to  the  senses. 
And,  fortunately  for  it,  the  immense  power  and  rev- 
enues of  its  ministers  enabled  them  to  meet  its  exorbi- 
tant demands.  On  so  splendid  a  theatre,  and  under 
such  patronage,  the  arts  were  called  into  life  in  modern 
Europe,  and  most  of  all  in  that  spot  which  represented 
the  capital  of  Christendom.  It  was  there,  amid  the 
pomp  and  luxury  of  religion,  that  those  beautiful 
structures'  rose,  with  those  exquisite  creations  of  the 
chisel  and  the  pencil,  which  embodied  in  themselves 
all  the  elements  of  ideal  beauty. 

But,  independently  of  these  external  circumstances, 
the  spirit  of  Catholicism  was  eminently  favorable  to 
the  artist.  Shut  out  from  free  inquiry — from  the 
Scriptures  themselves — ^and  compelled  to  receive  the 
dogmas  of  his  teachers  upon  trust,  the  road  to  con- 
viction lay  less  through  the  understanding  than  the 
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heart.  The  heart  was  to  be  moved,  the  affections  and 
sympathies  to  be  stirred,  as  well  as  the  senses  to  be 
dazzled.  This  was  the  machinery  by  which  alone 
could  an  effectual  devotion  to  the  faith  be  maintained 
in  an  ignorant  people.  It  was  not,  therefore,  Christ  as 
a  teacher  delivering  lessons  of  practical  wisdom  and 
morality  that  was  brought  before  the  eye,  but  Christ 
filling  the  offices  of  human  sjrmpathy,  ministering  to 
the  poor  and  sorrowing,  giving  eyes  to  the  blind, 
health  to  the  sick,  and  life  to  the  dead.  It  was  Christ 
suffering  under  persecution,  crowned  with  thorns,  lacer- 
ated with  stripes,  dying  on  the  cross.  These  sorrows 
and  sufiferings  were  understood  by  the  dullest  soul,  and 
told  more  than  a  thousand  homilies.  So  with  the 
Virgin.  It  was  not  that  sainted  mother  of  the  Saviour 
whom  Protestants  venerate  but  do  not  worship ;  it  was 
the  Mother  of  God,  and  entitled,  like  him,  to  adora- 
tion. It  was  a  woman,  and,  as  such,  the  object  of 
those  romantic  feelings  which  would  profane  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Deity,  but  which  are  not  the  less  touching 
as  being  in  accordance  with  human  sympathies.  The 
respect  for  the  Virgin,  indeed,  partook  of  that  which  a 
Catholic  might  feel  for  his  tutelar  saint  and  his  mistress 
combined.  Orders  of  chivalry  were  dedicated  to  her 
service ;  and  her  shrine  was  piled '  with  more  offerings 
and  frequented  by  more  pilgrimages  than  the  altars  of 
the  Deity  himself.  Thus,  feelings  of  love,  adoration, 
and  romantic  honor,  strangely  blended,  threw  a  halo 
of  poetic  glory  around  their  object,  making  it  the  most 
exalted  theme  for  the  study  of  the  artist.  What  wonder 
that  this  subject  should  have  called  forth  the  noblest 
inspirations  of  his  genius  ?   What  wonder  that  an  artist 
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like  Raphael  should  have  found  in  the  simple  portraiture 
of  a  woman  and  a  child  the  materials  for  immortality  ? 

It  was  something  like  a  kindred  state  of  feeling  which 
called  into  being  the  arts  of  ancient  Greece,  when  her 
mythology  was  comparatively  fresh,  and  faith  was  easy, 
— when  the  legends  of  the  past,  familiar  as  Scripture 
story  at  a  later  day,  gave  a  real  existence  to  the  beings 
of  fancy,  and  the  artist,  embodying  these  in  forms  of 
visible  beauty,  but  finished  the  work  which  the  poet  had 
begun. 

The  Reformation  brought  other  trains  of  ideas,  and 
with  them  other  influences  on  the  arts,  than  thoae 
of  Catholicism.  Its  first  movements  were  decidedly 
hostile,  since  the  works  of  art  with  which  the  temples 
were  adorned,  being  associated  with  the  religion  itself, 
became  odious  as  the  symbols  of  idolatry.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  Reformation  gave  thought  a  new  direction 
even  in  the  cultivation  of  art.  It  was  no  longer  sought 
to  appeal  to  the  senses  by  brilliant  display,  or  to  waken 
the  sensibilities  by  those  superficial  emotions  which  find 
relief  in  tears.  A  sterner,  deeper  feeling  was  roused. 
The  mind  was  turned  within,  as  it  were,  to  ponder  on 
the  import  of  existence  and  its  future  destinies ;  for 
the  chains  were  withdrawn  from  the  soul,  and  it  was 
permitted  to  wander  at  large  in  the  regions  of  specula- 
tion. Reason  took  the  place  of  sentiment, — ^the  useful 
of  the  merely  ornamental.  Facts  were  substituted  for 
forms,  even  the  ideal  forms  of  beauty.  There  were  to 
be  no  more  Michael  Angelos  and  Raphaels;  no  glorious 
Gothic  temples  which  consumed  generations  in  their 
building.  The  sublime  and  the  beautiful  were  not  the 
first  objects  proposed  by  the  artist     He  sought  truth, — 
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fidelity  to  nature.  He  studied  the  characters  of  hia 
species  as  well  as  the  forAis  of  imaginary  perfection. 
He  portrayed  life  as  developed  in  its  thousand  pecu* 
liarities  before  his  own  eyes,  and  the  ideal  gave  way  to 
the  natural.  In  this  way,  new  schools  of  painting,  like 
that  of  Hogarth,  for  example,  arose,  which,  however 
inferior  in  those  great  properties  for  which  w«  must 
admire  the  masterpieces  of  Italian  art,  had  a  signifi* 
cance  and  philosophic  depth  which  furnished  quite  a& 
much  matter  for  study  and  meditation. 

A  similar  tendency  was  observablie  in  poetry,  elo- 
quence, and  works  of  ekgant  literatiu-e.  The  influence 
of  the  Reformation  here  was  undoubtedly  favorable, 
whatever  it  may  have  been  on  the  arts.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise  on  literature,  the  written  expression  of 
thought,  in  which  no  grace  of  visible  forms  and  pro- 
portions, no  skill  of  mechanical,  execution,  can  cheat 
the  eye  with  the  vdn  semblance  of  genius?  But  it  was 
not  until  the  warm  breath  of  the  Refonnation  had  dis* 
solved  the  icy  fetters  which  had  so  long  held  the  spirit 
of  man  in  bondage  that  the  genial  current  of  the  soul 
was  permitted  to  flow^  that  the  gates  of  reason  were 
unbarred,  and  the  mind  was  permitted  to  taste  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  forbidden  tree  no  longer.  Where 
was  the  scope  for  eloquence  when  thought  was  stifled 
in  the  very  sanctuary  of  the  heart?  for  out  of  the  ful- 
ness of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh. 

There  might,  indeed,  be  an  elaborate  atteniion  to 
the  outward  forms  of  expression,  an  exquisite  finish  of 
verbal  arrangement,  the  dress  and  garnituru  of  thought 
And,  in  fact,  the  Catholic  nations  have  surpassed  the 
Protestant  in  attention  to  verbal  elegance  and  the 
\* 
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soft  music  of  numbers,  to  nice  rhetorical  artifice  and 
brilliancy  of  composition.  The  poetry  of  Italy  and 
the  prose  of  France  bear  ample  evidence  how  much 
time  and  talent  have  been  expended  on  this  beauty  of 
outward  form,  the  rich  vehicle  of  thought.  But  where 
shall  we  find  the  powerful  reasoning,  various  knowl- 
edge, and  fearless  energy  of  diction  which  stamp  the 
oratory  of  Protestant  England  and  America?  In 
France,  indeed,  where  prose  has  received  a  higher 
polish  and  classic  elegance  than  in  any  other  country, 
pulpit  eloquence  has  reached  an  uncommon  degree  of 
excellence;  for,  though  much  was  excluded,  the  ave- 
nues to  the  heart,  as  with  the  painter  and  the  sculptor, 
were  still  left  open  to  the  orator.  If  there  has  been  a 
deficiency  in  this  respect  in  the  English  Church,  which 
all  will  not  admit,  it  arises  probably  from  the  fact  that 
the  mind,  unrestricted,  has  been  occupied  with  reason- 
ing rather  than  rhetoric,  and  sought  to  clear  away  old 
prejudices  and  establish  new  truths,  instead  of  waken* 
ing  a  transient  sensibility  or  dazzling  the  imagination 
with  poetic  flights  of  eloquence.  That  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  preacher,  at  all  events,  and  not  of  Protestantism, 
is  shown  by  a  striking  example  under  our  own  eyes, 
that  of  our  distinguished  countryman  Dr.  Channing, 
whose  style  is  irradiated  with  all  the  splendors  of  a 
glowing  imagination,  showing,  as  powerfully  as  any 
other  example,  probably,  in  English  prose,  of  what 
melody  and  compass  the  language  is  capable  under  the 
touch  of  genius  instinct  with  genuine  enthusiasm.  Not 
that  we  would  recommend  this  style,  grand  and  beau- 
tiful as  it  is,  for  imitation.  We  think  we  have  seen  the 
lU  effects  of  this  already  in  more  than  one  instance. 
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In  fact,  no  style  should  be  held  up  as  a  model  for  imi- 
tation. Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  in  one  of  those  oracular 
passages  somewhat  threadbare  now,  that  "whoever 
wishes  to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar  but  not 
coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  must  give  his 
days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison."  With 
all  deference  to  the  great  critic,  who,  by  the  formal 
cut  of  the  sentence  just  quoted,  shows  that  he  did  not 
care  to  follow  his  own  prescription,  we  think  other- 
wise. Whoever  would  write  a  good  English  slyle,  we 
should  say,  should  acquaint  himself  with  the  mysteries 
of  the  language  as  revealed  in  the  writings  of  the  best 
masters,  but  should  form  his  own  style  on  nobody  but 
himself.  Every  man,  at  least  every  man  with  a  spark 
of  originality  in  his  composition,  has  his  own  peculiar 
way  of  thinking,  and,  to  give  it  effect,  it  must  find  its 
way  out  in  its  own  peculiar  language.  Indeed,  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  language  from  thought  in  that 
delicate  blending  of  both  which  is  called  style;  at 
least,  it  is  impossible  to  produce  the  same  effect  with 
the  original  by  any  copy,  however  literal.  We  may 
imitate  the  structure  of  a  sentence,  but  the  ideas  which 
gave  it  its  peculiar  propriety  we  cannot  imitate.  The 
forms  of  expression  that  suit  one  man's  train  of  think- 
ing no  more  suit  another's  than  one  man's  clothes  will 
suit  another.  They  will  be  sure  to  be  either  too  large 
or  too  small,  or,  at  all  events,  not  to  make  what  gen- 
tlemen of  the  needle  call  a  good  fit.  If  the  party 
chances,  as  is  generally  the  case,  to  be  rather  under 
size,  and  the  model  is  over  size,  this  will  only  expose 
his  own  littleness  the  more.  There  is  no  case  more  in 
lX)int  than  that  afforded  by  Dr.  Johnson  himself.     His 
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brilliant  style  has  been  the  ambition  of  every  school- 
boy, and  of  some  children  of  larger  growth,  since  the 
da)rs  of  the  Rambler.  But  the  nearer  they  come  to  it 
the  worse.  The  beautiful  is  turned  into  the  fantastic, 
and  the  sublime  into  the  ridiculous.  The  most  curious 
example  of  this  within  our  recollection  is  the  case  of 
Dr.  Symmons,  the  English  editor  of  Milton's  prose 
writings,  and  the  biographer  of  the  poet.  The  little 
doctor  has  maintained  throughout  his  ponderous  vol 
ume  a  ibost  exact  imitation  of  the  great  doctor,  his 
sesquipedalian  words,  and  florid  rotundity  of  period. 
With  all  this  cumbrous  load  of  brave  finery  on  his 
back,  swelled  to  twice  his  original  dimensions,  he 
looks  for  all  the  world,  as  he  is,  like  a  mere  bag  of 
wind, — a  scarecrow,  to  admonish  others  of  the  folly 
of  similar  depredations. 

But  to  return.  The  influence  of  the  Reformation  on 
elegant  literature  was  never  more  visible  than  in  the 
first  great  English  school  of  poets,  which  came  soon 
after  it,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
writers  of  that  period  displayed  a  courage,  originality, 
and  truth  highly  characteristic  of  the  new  revolution, 
which  had  been  introduced  by  breaking  down  the  old 
iMidmarks  of  opinion  and  giving  unbounded  range  to 
speculation  and  inquiry.  The  first  great  poet,  Spenser, 
chiopted  the  same  vehicle  of  imagination  with  the  Ital- 
ian bards  of  chivalry,  the  romantic  epic ;  but,  instead 
of  making  it,  like  them,  a  mere  revel  of  fancy,  with 
im  ferther  object  than  to  delight  the  reader  by  bril- 
liant combinations,  he  moralized  his  song,  and  gave  it 
a  deeper  and  more  solemn  import  by  the  mysteries  of 
Amgory,  which,  however  prejudicial  to  its  effect  as  a 
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work  of  art,  showed  a  mind  too  intent  on  serious 
thoughts  and  inquiries  itself  to  be  content  with  the 
dazzling  but  impotent  coruscations  of  genius,  that 
serve  no  other  end  than  that  of  amusement. 

In  the  same  manner,  Shakspeare  and  the  other  dra- 
matic writers  of  the  time,  instead  of  adopting  the  formal 
rules  recognized  afterwards  by  the  French  writers,  their 
long  rhetorical  flourishes,  their  exaggerated  models  of 
character,  and  ideal  forms,  went  freely  and  fearlessly 
into  all  the  varieties  of  human  nature,  the  secret  depths 
of  the  soul,  touching  on  all  the  diversified  interests  of 
humanity, — for  he  might  touch  on  all  without  fear  of 
persecution, — and  thus  making  his  productions  a  store- 
house of  philosophy,  of  lessons  of  practical  wisdom, 
deep,  yet  so  clear  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  did  not  descend 
in  all  its  fulness  on  the  Muse  till  the  appearance  of 
Milton.  That  great  poet  was  in  heart  as  thoroughly 
a  Reformer,  and  in  doctrine  much  more  thoroughly 
so  than  Luther  himself.  Indignant  at  every  effort  to 
crush  the  spirit,  and  to  cheat  it,  in  his  own  words, 
**of  that  liberty  which  rarefies  and  enlightens  it  like 
the  influence  of  heaven,**  he  proclaimed  the  rights 
of  man  as  a  rational,  immortal  being,  undismayed  by 
menace  and  obloquy,  amid  a  generation  of  servile  and 
unprincipled  sycophants.  The  blindness  which  ex- 
cluded him  from  the  things  of  earth  opened  to  him 
more  glorious  and  spiritualized  conceptions  of  heaven, 
and  aided  him  in  exhibiting  the  full  influence  of  those 
sublime  truths  which  the  privilege  of  free  inquiry  in 
religious  matters  had  poured  upon  the  mind.  His 
Muse  was  as  eminently  the  child  of  Protestantism  as 
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that  of  Dante,  who  resembled  him  in  so  many  traits  of 
character,  was  of  Catholicism.  The  latter  poet,  com- 
ing first  among  the  moderns,  after  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  which  had  so  long  overwhelmed  the  world 
were  broken  up,  displayed  in  his  wonderful  composi- 
tion all  the  elements  of  modern  institutions  as  distin- 
guished from  those  of  antiquity.  He  first  showed  the 
full  and  peculiar  influence  of  Christianity  on  literature, 
but  it  was  Christianity  under  the  form  of  Catholicism. 
His  subject,  spiritual  in  its  design,  like  Milton's,  was 
sustained  by  all  the  auxiliaries  of  a  visible  and  mate- 
rial existence.  His  passage  through  the  infernal  abyss 
is  a  series  of  tragic  pictures  of  human  woe,  suggesting 
greater  refinements  of  cruelty  than  were  ever  imagined 
by  a  heathen  poet.  Amid  all  the  various  forms  of 
mortal  anguish,  we  look  in  vain  for  the  mind  as  a  means 
of  torture.  In  like  manner,  in  ascending  the  scale  of 
celestial  being,  we  pass  through  a  succession  of  bril 
\i2Jit  fetes,  made  up  of  light,  music,  and  motion,  in- 
creasing in  splendor  and  velocity,  till  all  are  lost  and 
confounded  in  the  glories  of  the  Deity.  Even  the 
pencil  of  the  great  master,  dipped  in  these  gorgeous 
tints  of  imagination,  does  not  shrink  from  the  attempt 
to  portray  the  outlines  of  Deity  itself.  In  this  he 
aspired  to  what  many  of  his  countrymen  in  the  sister 
arts  of  design  have  since  attempted,  and,  like  him, 
have  failed ;  for  who  can  hope  to  give  form  to  the  In- 
finite ?  In  the  same  false  style  Dante  personifies  the 
spirits  of  evil,  including  Satan  himself.  Much  was 
doubtless  owing  to  the  age,  though  much,  also,  -nust 
be  referred  to  the  genius  of  Catholicism,  which,  ap- 
pealing to  the  senses,  has  a  tendency  to  materialize  the 
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spiritual,  as  Protestantism,  with  deeper  reflection,  aims 
to  spiritualize  the  material.  Thus  Milton,  in  treading 
similar  ground,  borrows  his  illustrations  from  intel- 
lectual sources,  conveys  the  image  of  the  Almighty  by 
his  attributes,  and,  in  the  frequent  portraiture  which 
he  introduces  of  Satan,  suggests  only  vague  concep- 
tions of  form,  the  faint  outlines  of  matter,  as  it  were, 
stretching  vast  over  many  a  rood,  but  towering  sub- 
lime by  the  unconquerable  energy  of  will, — ^the  fit 
representative  of  the  principle  of  evil.  Indeed,  Milton 
has  scarcely  any  thing  of  what  may  be  called  scenic 
decorations  to  produce  a  certain  stage  effect.  His 
actors  are  few,  and  his  action  nothing.  It  is  only  by 
their  intellectual  and  moral  relations — ^by  giving  full 
^ope  to  the 

••  Cherub  Contemplation — 
He  that  soars  on  golden  wing, 
Qniding  the  fiery-wheeled  throne," 

that  he  has  prepared  for  us  visions  of  celestial  beauty 
and  grandeiu:  which  never  fade  from  our  souls. 

In  the  dialogue  with  which  the  two  poets  have  sea- 
soned their  poems,  we  see  the  action  of  the  oppo- 
site influences  we  have  described.  Both  give  vent  to 
metaphysical  disquisition,  of  learned  sound,  and  much 
greater  length  than  the  reader  would  desire;  but  in 
Milton  it  is  the  free  discussion  of  a  mind  trained  to 
wrestle  boldly  on  abstrusest  points  of  metaphysical 
theology,  while  Dante  follows  in  the  same  old  barren 
footsteps  which  had  been  trodden  by  the  schoolmen* 
Both  writers  were  singularly  bold  and  independent. 
Dante  asserted  that  liberty  which  should  belong  to 
the   citizen  of  every    free  state, — that  civil  libertf 
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which  had  been  sacrificed  in  his  own  country  by 
the  spirit  of  faction.  But  Milton  claimed  a  higher 
freedom, — z.  freedom  of  thinking  and  of  giving  utter- 
ance to  thought,  uncontrolled  by  human  authority. 
He  had  fallen  on  evil  times;  but  he  had  a  generous 
confidence  that  his  voice  would  reach  to  posterity  and 
would  be  a  guide  and  a  light  to  the  coming  genera- 
tions. And  truly  has  it  proved  so ;  for  in  his  writings 
we  find  the  germs  of  many  of  the  boasted  discoveries 
of  our  own  day  in  government  and  education,  so  that 
he  may  be  fairly  considered  as  the  morning  star  of  that 
higher  civilization  which  distinguishes  our  happier  era. 
Milton's  poetical  writinp  do  hot  seem,  however,  to 
have  been  held  in  that  neglect  by  his  contemporaries 
which  is  commonly  supposed.  He  had  attracted  too 
much  attention  as  a  political  controversialist,  was  too 
much  feared  for  his  talents,  as  well  as  hated  for  his 
principles,  to  allow  any  thing  which  fell  from  his  pen 
to  pass  unnoticed.  Although  the  profits  went  to  others, 
he  lived  to  see  a  second  edition  of  "  Paradise  Lost," 
and  this  was  more  than  was  to  have  been  feiirly  antici- 
pated of  a  composition  of  this  nature,  however  well 
executed,  falling  on  such  times.  Indeed,  its  sale  was 
no  evidence  that  its  merits  were  comprehended,  and 
may  be  referred  to  the  general  reputation  of  its  au- 
thor ;  for  we  find  so  accomplished  a  critic  as  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  some  years  later,  omitting  the  name  of 
Milton  in  his  roll  of  writers  who  have  done  honor  to 
modem  literature,  a  circumstance  which  may  perhaps 
be  imputed  to  that  reverence  for  the  ancients  which 
blinded  Sir  William  to  the  merits  of  their  successors. 
How  could  Milton  be  understood  in  his  own  genera- 
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liODy  in  the  grovelling,  sensual  court  of  Charles  the 
Second  ?  How  could  the  dull  eyes  so  long  fastened  on 
the  earth  endure  the  blaze  of  his  inspired  genius?  It 
w«s  not  till  time  had  removed  him  to  a  distance  that 
he  could  be  calmly  gaaed  on  and  his  merits  fairly  con- 
templated. Addison,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  first  to 
bring  them  into  popular  view,  by  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  criticism  that  has  permanently  connected  his  name 
with  that  of  his  illustrious  subject.  More  than  half  a 
century  later,  another  great  name  in  English  criticism^ 
perhaps  the  greatest  in  general  reputation,  Johnson, 
passed  sentence  of  a  very  different  kind  on  the  preten- 
^ons  of  the  poet.  A  production  more  discreditable 
to  the  author  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  his 
voluminous  works, — equally  discreditable  whether  re- 
garded in  an  historical  light  or  as  a  sample  of  literary 
criticism.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  biographer  who, 
in  allusion  to  that  affecting  passage  where  the  blind  old 
bard  talks  of  himself  as  'Mn  darkness,  and  with  dangers 
compass'd  round,'*  can  coolly  remark  that  '*this  dark- 
ness, had  his  eyes  been  better  employed,  might  un- 
doubtedly have  deserved  compassion'*?  Or  what  of 
the  critic  who  can  say  of  the  most  exquisite  effusion  of 
Doric  minstrelsy  that  our  language  boasts,  *' Surely  no 
man  could  have  fancied  that  he  read  'Lycidas*  with 
pleasure,  had  he  not  known  the  author;*'  and  of  "  Par- 
adise Lx)st*'  itself,  that  *'its  perusal  is  a  duty  rather 
than  a  pleasure**?  Could  a  more  exac*t  measure  be 
afforded  than  by  this  single  line  of  the  poetic  sensi- 
bility of  the  critic,  and  his  unsuitableness  for  the  office 
he  had  here  assumed?  His  "Life  of  Milton**  is  a 
humiliating  testimony  of  the  power  of  political  and 
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religious  prejudices  to  warp  a  great  and  good  mind 
from  the  standard  of  truth,  in  the  estimation  not 
merely  of  contemporary  excellence,  but  of  the  great 
of  other  years,  over  whose  frailties  Time  might  be 
supposed  to  have  drawn  his  friendly  mantle. 

Another  half-century  has  elapsed,  and  ample  justice 
has  been  rendered  to  the  fame  of  the  poet  by  two 
elaborate  criticisms:  the  one  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Macaulay;  the  other  by 
Dr.  Channing,  in  the  "Christian  Examiner,"  since 
republished  in  his  own  works;  remarkable  perform- 
ances, each  in  the  manner  highly  characteristic  of  its 
author,  and  which  have  contributed,  doubtless,  to  draw 
attention  to  the  prose  compositions  of  their  subject, 
as  the  criticism  of  Addison  did  to  his  poetry.  There 
is  something  gratifying  in  the  circumstance  that  this 
great  advocate  of  intellectual  liberty  should  have  found 
his  most  able  and  eloquent  expositor  among  us,  whose 
position  qualifies  us  in  a  peculiar  manner  for  profiting 
by  the  rich  legacy  of  his  genius.  It  was  but  discharging 
a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Chateaubriand  has  much  to  say  about  Milton,  for 
whose  writings,  both  prose  and  poetry,  notwithstanding 
the  difference  of  their  sentiments  on  almost  all  points 
of  politics  and  religion,  he  appears  to  entertain  the 
most  sincere  reverence.  His  criticisms  are  liberal  and 
just ;  they  show  a  thorough  study  of  his  author ;  but 
neither  the  historical  facts  nor  the  reflections  will 
suggest  much  that  is  new  on  a  subject  now  become 
trite  to  the  English  reader. 

We  may  pass  over  a  good  deal  of  skimble-skamble 
5tufF  about  men  and  things,  which  our  author  may  have 
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cut  out  of  his  commonplace-book,  to  come  to  his 
remarks  on  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whom  he  does  not  rate 
so  highly  as  most  critics. 

*'The  illustrious  painter  of  Scotland,"  he  says, 
*' seems  to  me  to  have  created  a  false  class;  he  has, 
in  my  opinion,  confounded  history  and  romance. 
The  novelist  has  set  about  writing  historical  romances, 
and  the  historian  romantic  histories." — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  306. 

We  should  have  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  had 
improved  the  character  of  both;  that  he  had  given 
new  value  to  romance  by  building  it  on  history,  and 
new  charms  to  history  by  embellishing  it  with  the 
graces  of  romance. 

To  be  more  explicit.  The  principal  historical  work 
of  Scott  is  the  "Life  of  Napoleon."  It  has,  unques- 
tionably,  many  of  the  faults  incident  to  a  dashing  style 
of  composition,  which  precluded  the  possibility  of 
compression  and  arrangement  in  the?  best  form  of 
which  the  subject  was  capable.  This,  in  the  end,  may 
be  fatal  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  work,  for  posterity 
will  be  much  less  patient  than  our  own  age.  He  will 
have  a  much  heavier  load  to  carry,  inasmuch  as  he  is 
to  bear  up  under  all  of  his  own  time,  and  ours  too.  It 
is  very  certain,  then,  some  must  go  by  the  board ;  and 
nine  sturdy  volumes,  which  is  the  amount  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter's English  edition,  will  be  somewhat  alarming.  Had 
he  confined  himself  to  half  the  quantity,  there  would 
have  been  no  ground  for  distrust.  Every  day,  nay, 
hour,  we  see,  ay,  and  feel,  the  ill  effects  of  this  rapid 
style  of  composition,  so  usual  with  the  best  writers  of 
our  day.  The  immediate  profits  which  such  writers 
are  pretty  sure  to  get,  notwithstanding  the  example  of 
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M.  Chateaubriand,  operate  like  the  dressing  iinprcnr^ 
identty  laid  on  a  naturally  good  soil,  forcisg^  oat 
noxious  weeds  in  such  luxuriance  as  to  check,  if  not 
absolutely  to  kill,  the  more  healthfUl  yegetation 
Quantities  of  trivial  detail  find  their  way  into  the 
page,  mixed  up  with  grarcr  matters.  Instead  of  that 
skilful  preparation  by  which  all  the  avenues  verge  at 
last  to  one  point,  so  as  to  leave  a  distinct  impression — 
an  impression  of  unity— on  the  reader,  he  is  hurried 
along  zigzag,  in  a  thousand  directions,  or  roimd  and 
round,  but  never,  in  the  cant  of  the  thnes,  **  going 
ahead**  an  inch.  He  leaves  off  pretty  much  where  he 
set  out,  except  that  his  memory  may  be  tolerably  well 
stuffed  with  facts,  which,  from  want  of  some  principle 
of  cohesion,  will  soon  drop  out  of  it.  He  will  find 
himself  like  a  traveller  who  has  been  riding  through  a 
fine  country,  it  may  be,  by  moonlight,  getting  glimpses 
of  every  thing,'  but  no  complete,  well-illuminated  view 
of  the  whole  {^^  quale  per  incertam  bsnam,**  etc.),  or, 
rather,  like  the  same  traveller  whizzing  along  in  a 
locomotive  so  rapidly  as  to  get  even  a  glimpse  fairly 
of  nothing,  instead  of  making  his  tour  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  enable  him  to  pause  at  what  was 
worth  his  attention,  to  pass  by  night  over  the  barren 
and  uninteresting,  and  occasionally  to  rise  to  such 
elevations  as  would  afford  the  best  points  of  view  for 
commanding  the  various  prospect. 

The  romance-writer  labors  under  no  such  embarrass- 
ments. He  may,  undoubtedly,  precipitate  his  work, 
so  that  it  may  lack  proportion,  and  the  nice  arrange- 
ment required  by  the  rules  which,  fifty  years  ago,  would 
have  condemned  it  as  a  work  of  art.    But  the  criticism 
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jf  tbe  present  day  is  not  so  squeamish,  or,  to  say  truth, 
pedantic.  It  is  enough  for  the  writer  of  fiction  if 
he  give  pleasure;  and  this,  everybody  knows,  is  not 
effected  by  the  strict  observance  of  artificial  rules.  It 
is  of  little  consequence  how  the  plot  is  entangled,  or 
whether  it  be  untied  or  cut  in  order  to  extricate  the 
dramatis  persona.  At  least,  it  is  of  little  consequence 
compared  with  the  true  delineation  of  character.  The 
story  is  serviceable  only  as  it  affords  a  means  for  the 
display  of  this;  and  if  the  novelist  but  keep  up  the 
interest  of  his  story  and  the  truth  of  his  characters,  we 
easily  forgive  any  dislocations  which  his  light  vehicle 
may  encounter  from  too  heedless  motion.  Indeed, 
rapidity  of  motion  may  in  some  sort  favor  him,  keep- 
ing up  the  glow  of  his  invention,  and  striking  out,  as 
he  dashes  along,  sparks  of  wit  and  fancy,  that  give  a 
brilliant  illumination  to  his  track.  But  in  history  there 
must  be  another  kind  of  process, — ^a  process  at  once 
siow  and  laborious.  Old  parchments  are  to  be  ran- 
sacked,  charters  and  musty  records  to  be  deciphered, 
and  stupid,  worm-eaten  chroniclers,  who  had  much 
more  of  passion,  frequently,  to  blind,  than  good  sense 
to  guide  them,  must  be  sifted  and  compared.  In  short, 
a  sort  of  Medea-like  process  is  to  be  gone  through, 
and  many  an  old  bone  is  to  be  boiled  over  in  the 
caldron  before  it  can  come  out  again  clothed  in  the 
elements  of  beauty.  The  dreams  of  the  novelist, — 
the  poet  of  prose, — on  the  other  hand,  are  beyond  the 
readi  of  art,  and  the  magician  calls  up  the  most 
brilliant  forms  of  &ncy  by  a  single  stroke  of  his  wand. 
Scott,  in  his  History,  was  relieved  in  some  degree 
from  this  necessity  of  studious  research  by  borrowing 
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his  theme  from  contemporary  events.  It  was  his  duty, 
indeed,  to  examine  evidence  carefully  and  sift  out  con- 
tradictions and  errors.  This  demanded  shrewdness  and 
caution,  but  not  much  previous  preparation  and  study. 
It  demanded,  above  all,  candor;  for  it  was  his  busi- 
ness not  to  make  out  a  case  for  a  client,  but  to  weigh 
both  sides,  like  an  impartial  judge,  before  summing  up 
the  evidence  and  delivering  his  conscientious  opinion. 
We  believe  there  is  no  good  ground  for  charging  Scott 
with  having  swerved  from  this  part  of  his  duty.  Those 
who  expected  to  see  him  deify  his  hero  and  raise  altars 
to  his  memory  were  disappointed ;  and  so  were  those, 
also,  who  demanded  that  the  tail  and  cloven  hoof 
should  be  made  to  peep  out  beneath  the  imperial  robe. 
But  this  proves  his  impartiality.  It  would  be  unfair, 
however,  to  require  the  degree  of  impartiality  which  is 
to  be  expected  from  one  removed  to  a  distance  from 
the  theatre  of  strife,  from  those  national  interests  and 
feelings  which  are  so  often  the  disturbing  causes  of 
historic  fairness.  An  American,  no  doubt,  would  have 
been  in  this  respect  in  a  more  favorable  point  of  view 
for  contemplating  the  European  drama.  The  ocean, 
stretched  between  us  and  the  Old  World,  has  the  eflfect 
of  time,  and  extinguishes,  or,  at  least,  cools,  the  hot 
and  angry  feelings  which  find  their  way  into  every 
man's  bosom  within  the  atmosphere  of  the  contest. 
Scott  was  a  Briton,  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  one, — 
at  least  of  a  North  Briton ;  and  the  future  historian 
who  gathers  materials  from  his  labors  will  throw  these 
national  predilections  into  the  scale  in  determining  the 
probable  accuracy  of  his  statements.  These  are  not 
greater  than  might  occur  to  any  man,  and  allowance 
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will  always  be  made  for  them,  on  the  ground  of  a  gen- 
eral presumption ;  so  that  a  greater  degree  of  impar- 
tiality,  by  leading  to  false  conclusions  in  this  respect, 
would  scarcely  have  served  the  cause  of  truth  better 
with  posterity.  An  individual  who  felt  his  reputation 
compromised  may  have  joined  issue  on  this  or  that 
charge  of  inaccuracy;  but  no  such  charge  has  come 
from  any  of  the  leading  journals  in  the  country,  which 
would  not  have  been  slow  to  expose  it,  and  which 
would  not,  considering  the  great  popularity  and,  con- 
sequently, influence  of  the  work,  have  omitted,  as  they 
did,  to  notice  it  at  all,  had  it  afforded  any  obvious 
ground  of  exception  on  this  score.  Where,  then,  is 
the  romance  which  our  author  accuses  Sir  Walter  of 
blending  with  history  ? 

Scott  was,  in  truth,  master  of  the  picturesque.  He 
understood,  better  than  any  historian  since  the  time 
of  Livy,  how  to  dispose  his  lights  and  shades  so  as  to 
produce  the  most  striking  result.  This  property  of 
romance  he  had  a  right  to  borrow.  This  talent  is  par- 
ticularly observable  in  the  animated  parts  of  his  story, 
— in  his  battles,  for  example.  No  man  ever  painted 
those  terrible  scenes  with  greater  effect.  He  had  a 
natural  relish  for  gunpowder ;  and  his  mettle  roused, 
like  that  of  the  wjtf-horse,  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
His  acquaintance  with  military  science  enabled  him  to 
employ  a  technical  phraseology,  just  technical  enough 
to  give  a  knowing  air  to  his  descriptions,  without  em- 
barrassing the  reader  by  a  pedantic  display  of  unintel- 
ligible jargon.  This  is  a  talent  rare  in  a  civilian. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  many  of  his  battle-pieces 
in  his  "Life  of  Bonaparte,**  unless,  indeed,  we  except 
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one  or  two  in  his  *'  History  of  Scotland,"  as  the  fight 
of  Baimockburn,  for  example,  in  which  Bums' s  "Scots, 
wha  hae' '  seems  to  breathe  in  every  line. 

It  is  ^en  treading  on  Scottish  ground  thai  he 
seems  to  feel  all  his  strength.  "  I  seem  always  to 
step  more  firmly,"  he  said  to  some  one,  "when  on 
my  own  native  heather."  His  mind  was  steeped 
in  Scottish  lore,  and  his  bosom  warmed  with  a  sym- 
pathetic glow  for  the  age  of  chivalry.  Accordingly, 
his  delineations  of  this  period,  whether  in  history 
or  romance,  are  unrivalled;  as  superior  in  efect  to 
those  of  most  compilers  as  the  richly-stained  glass  of 
the  feudal  ages  is  superior  in  beauty  and  brilliancy  of 
tints  to  a  modern  imitation.  If  this  be  borrowing 
something  from  romance,  it  is,  we  repeat,  no  more 
than  what  is  lawful  for  the  historian,  and  exj^ains 
the  meaning  of  our  assertion  that  he  has  improved 
history  by  the  embellishments  of  fiction. 

Yet,  after  all,  how  wide  the  difference  between  the 
province  of  hfetory  and  of  romance,  under  Scott's  own 
hands,  may  be  shown  by  comparing  his  account  of 
Mary's  reign  in  his  "  History  of  Scotland"  with  the 
same  period  in  the  novel  of  "  The  Abbot."  The  his- 
torian must  keep  the  beaten  track  of  events.  The 
novelist  launches  into  the  illimitable  regions  of  fiction, 
provided  only  that  his  historic  portraits  be  true  to  theii 
originals.  By  due  attention  to  this,  fiction  is  made  to 
minister  to  history,  and  may,  in  point  of  fact,  contain 
as  much  real  truth,— truth  of  character,  though  not  of 
situation.  "  The  difference  between  the  historian  and 
me,"  says  Fielding,  "is  that  with  him  every  thing  is 
fialse  but  the  names  and  dates,  while  with  me  nothing 
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18  false  but  these."     There  is,  at  least,  as  much  truth 
in  this  as  in  most  witticisms. 

It  is  the  great  glory  of  Scott  that,  by  nice  attention 
to  costume  and  character  in  his  novels,  he  has  raised 
them  to  historic  importance  without  impairing  their 
interest  as  works  of  art.  Who  now  would  imagine  that 
he  could  form  a  satis£Eu:tory  notion  of  the  golden  days 
of  Queen  Bess  that  had  not  read  "Kenilworth"?  or 
of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lioa  and  hk  brave  paladins  that 
had  not  read  '^Ivanhoe"?  Why,  then,  it  has  been 
said,  not  at  once  incorporate  into  regular  history  ah 
these  traits  which  give  such  historical  value  to  the 
novel?  Because  in  this  way  the  strict  truth  which 
history  requires  would  be  violated.  This  cannot  be* 
The  fact  is,  History  and  Romance  are  too  near  akin 
ever  to  be  lawfully  united.  By  mingling  them  to- 
gether, a  confusion  is  produced,  lUe  the  mingling  of 
day  and  night,  mystifyii;^  and  distorting  every  feature 
of  the  landscape.  It  is  enough  for  the  novelist  if  he 
be  true  to  the  spirit;  the  historian  must  be  true  also  to 
the  letter.  He  cannot  coin  pertinent  remarks  and 
anecdotes  to  illustrate  the  characters  of  his  drama. 
He  cannot  even  provide  them  with  suitable  costumes. 
He  must  tiake  just  what  Father  Time  has  |^en  him, 
just  what  he  finds  in  the  recoids  of  the  age,  setting 
down  neither  more  nor  less.  Now,  the  dull  chroniclers 
of  the  old  time  rarely  thought  of  putting  down  the 
smart  sayings  of  the  great  people  they  biographize, 
still  less  of  entering  into  minute  circumstances  of 
personal  interest.  These  were  too  ^uniliar  to  contem>- 
poraries  to  require  it,  and  therefore  they  waste  their 
breath  on  more  solemn  matters  of  state,  all  important 
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in  their  generation,  but  not  worth  a  rush  in  the  pres 
ent.  What  would  the  historian  not  give  could  he 
borrow  those  fine  touches  of  nature  with  which  the 
novelist  illustrates  the  characters  of  his  actors, — ^natu- 
ral touches,  indeed,  but,  in  truth,  just  as  artificial  as 
any  other  part, — all  coined  in  the  imagination  of  the 
writer !  There  is  the  same  difference  between  his  occu- 
pation and  that  of  the  novelist  that  there  is  between 
the  historical  and  the  portrait  painter.  The  former 
necessarily  takes  some  great  subject,  with  great  person- 
ages, all  strutting  about  in  gorgeous  state  attire  and  air 
of  solemn  tragedy,  while  his  brother  artist  insinuates 
himself  into  the  family  groups,  and  picks  out  natural, 
familiar  scenes  and  faces,  laughing  or  weeping,  but  in 
the  charming  undress  of  nature.  What  wonder  that 
novel-reading  should  be  so  much  more  amusing  than 
history?  ^'f*      '    "     "■' 

But  we  have  already  trespassed  too  freely  on  the 
patience  of  our  readers,  who  will  think  the  rambling 
spirit  of  our  author  contagious.  Before  dismissing 
him,  however,  we  will  give  a  taste  of  his  quality  by 
one  or  two  extracts,  not  very  germane  to  English 
literature,  but  about  as  much  so  as  a  great  part  of  the 
work.  The  first  is  a  poetical  sally  on  Bonaparte's 
burial-place,  quite  in  Monsieur  Chateaubriand's  pecu- 
liar vein : 

**The  solitude  of  Napoleon,  in  his  exile  and  his 
tomb,  has  thrown  another  kind  of  spell  over  a  brilliant 
memory.  Alexander  did  not  die  in  sight  of  Greece; 
he  disappeared  amid  the  pomp  of  distant  Babylon. 
Bonaparte  did  not  close  his  eyes  in  the  presence  of 
France ;  he  passed  away  in  the  gorgeous  horizon  of  the 
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tomd  zone.  Tlie  man  who  had  shown  himself,  in  such 
powerful  reality  vanished  Uke  a  dream ;  his  life,  which 
belonged  to  history,  co-operated  in  the  poetry  of  his 
death.  He  now  sleeps  forever,  like  a  hermit  or  a 
paria,  beneath  a  willow,  in  a  narrow  valley,  surrounded 
by  steep  rocks,  at  the  extremity  of  a  lonely  path.  The 
depth  of  the  silence  which  presses  upon  him  can  only 
be  compared  to  the  vastness  of  that  tumult  which  had 
surrounded  him.  Nations  are  absent ;  their  throng  has 
retired.  The  bird  of  the  tropics,  harnessed  to  the  car 
of  the  sun,  as  BufTon  magnificently  expresses  it,  speed- 
ing his  flight  downward  from  the  planet  of  light,  rests 
alone,  for  a  moment,  over  the  ashes  the  weight  of  which 
has  shaken  the  equilibrium  of  the  globe. 

**  Bonaparte  crossed  the  ocean  to  repair  to  his  final 
exile,  regardless  of  that  beautiful  sky  which  delighted 
Columbus,  Vasco  de  Gama,  and  Camo€ns.  Stretched 
upon  the  ship's  stern,  he  perceived  not  that  unknown 
constellations  i^i^ere  sparkling  over  his  head.  His  power- 
ful glance,  for  the  first  time,  encountered  their  rays. 
What  to  him  were  stars  which  he  had  never  seen  from 
his  bivouacs  and  which  had  never  shone  over  his 
empire  ?  Nevertheless,  not  one  of  them  has  failed  to 
fulfil  its  destiny :  one  half  of  the  firmament  spread  its 
light  over  his  cradle,  the  other  half  was  reserved  to 
illuminate  his  tomb." — ^Vcl.  ii.  pp.  185,  186. 

The  next  extract  relates  to  the  British  statesman, 
William  Pitt  : 

"  Pitt,  tall  and  slender,  had  an  air  at  once  melancholy 
and  sarcastic.  His  delivery  was  cold,  his  intonation 
monotonous,  his  action  scarcely  perceptible.  At  the 
same  time,  the  lucidness  and  the  fluency  of  his  thoughts. 
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the  logic  of  his  arguments,  suddenly  irradiated  with 
flashes  of  eloquence,  rendered  his. talents  something 
above  the  ordinary  line. 

'*!  frequently  saw  Pitt  walking  across  Si  James's 
Park  from  his  own  house  to  the  palace.  On  his  part, 
George  the  Third  arrived  from  Windsor,  after  drinking 
beer  out  of  a  pewter  pot  with  the  lisurmers  of  the  neigh- 
borhood; he  drove  through  the  mean  courts  of  his 
mean  habitation  in  a  gray  chariot,  followed  by  a  few 
of  the  horse-guards.  This  was  the  master  of  the  kings 
of  Europe,  as  five  or  six  maxhants  of  the  city  are  the 
masters  of  India.  Pitt,  dressed  in  black,  with  a  steel- 
hilted  sword  by  his  side,  and  his  hat  under  his  arm, 
ascended,  taking  two  or  three  steps  at  a  time.  In  his 
passage  he  only  met  with  three  or  four  emigrants,  who 
had  nothing  to  do.  Casting  on  us  a  disdainful  look, 
he  turned  up  his  nose  and  his  pale  lace,  and  passed  on. 

'<  At  home,  this  great  financier  kept  no  sort  of  order; 
he  had  no  regular  hours  for  his  meals  or  for  sleep.  Over 
head  and  ears  in  debt,  he  paid  nobody,  and  never  could 
take  the  trouble  to  cast  up  a  bill.  A  vuUt  de  chanUfrt 
managed  his  house.  Ill  dressed,  without  pleasure,  with- 
out passion,  greedy  of  power,  he  despised  honors,  and 
would  not  be  any  thing  more  than  William  Pitt. 

"  In  the  month  of  June,  1822,  Lord  Liverpool  took 
me  to  dine  at  his  country-house.  As  we  crossed 
Putney  Heath,  be  showed  me  the  small  house  wiiere 
the  son  of  Lord  Chatham,  the  statesman  who  had  had 
Europe  in  his  pay  and  distributed  with  his  own  hand 
all  the  treasures  of  the  world,  died  in  poverty." — ^VoL 
ii.  pp.  277,  27S. 

The  following  extracts  show  the  chan^^s  that  have 
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taken  place  in  Elnglish  manners  and  society,  amd  may 
afford  the  ''whiskered  pandour"  of  o«ir  own  day  an 
opportunity  of  contrasting  his  style  ol  dandyism  with 
that  of  the  {Meceding  generation : 

"Separated  from  the  Continent  by  a  long  war,  the 
English  retained  their  maimers  and  their  national  char- 
acter till  the  end  of  the  last  centnry.  All  was  not 
yet  machine  in  the  working  classes,  folly  in  the  upper 
classes.  On  the  same  pavements  where  you  now  meet 
squalid  figures  and  men  in  frock-<x>ats,  you  were  passed 
by  young  girls  with  white  tippets,  straw  hats  tied  under 
the  chin  with  a  riband,  with  a  basket  on  the  arm,  in 
which  was  fruit  or  a  book:  all  kept  their  eyes  cast 
down ;  all  blushed  when  one  looked  at  them.  Frock- 
coats,  without  any  other,  were  so  unusual  in  London  in 
1793  that  a  woman,  deploring  with  tears  the  death  of 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  said  to  me,  '  But,  my  dear  sir,  is 
it  true  that  the  poor  king  was  dressed  in  a  frock-coat 
when  they  cut  off  his  head  ?' 

"The  gentlemen -fanners  had  not  yet  sold  their 
patrimony  to  take  up  their  residence  in  London; 
they  still  formed,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
independent  fraction  which,  transferring  their  support 
from  the  opposition  to  the  ministerial  side,  upheld  the 
ideas  of  order  and  projMnety.  They  hunted  the  fox 
and  shot  pheasants  in  autumn,  ate  fat  goose  at  Michael- 
mas, greeted  the  sirloin  with  shouts  of  *  Roast  beef 
forever !'  complained  of  the  present,  extolled  the  past, 
cursed  Pitt  and  the  war,  which  doubled  the  price  of 
port  wine,  and  went  to  bed  drunk,  to  begin  the  same  life 
again  on  the  following  day.  They  felt  quite  sure  that 
the  glory  of  Great  Britain  would  not  perish  so  long  as 
23* 
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'God  save  the  King'  was  song,  the  rotten  boroughs 
maintained,  the  game-laws  enforced,  and  hares  and 
partridges  could  be  sold  by  stealth  at  market,  undei 
the  names  of  lions  and  ostriches." — ^Vol.  ii.  pp.  279, 
280. 

"  In  1822,  at  the  time  of  my  embassy  to  London,  the 
fashionable  was  expected  to  exhibit,  at  the  first  glance, 
an  unhappy  and  unhealthy  man;  to  have  an  air  of 
negligence  about  his  person,  long  nails,  a  beard  neither 
entire  nor  shaven,  but  as  if  grown  for  a  moment  un- 
awares, and  forgotten  during  the  preoccupations  of 
wretchedness;  hair  in  disorder;  a  sublime,  mild, 
wicked  eye;  lips  compressed  in  disdain  of  human 
nature ;  a  Byronian  hear^,  overwhelmed  with  weariness 
and  disgust  of  life. 

"  The  dandy  of  the  present  day  must  have  a  conquer 
ing,  frivolous,  insolent  look.  He  must  pay  particular 
attention  to  his  toilet,  wear  mustaches,  or  a  beard 
trimmed  into  a  circle  like  Queen  Elizabeth's  ruff,  or 
like  the  radiant  disc  of  the  sun.  He  shows  the  proud 
independence  of  his  character  by  keeping  his  hat  upon 
his  head,  by  lolling  upon  sofas,  by  thrusting  his  boots 
into  the  faces  of  the  ladies  seated  in  admiration  upon 
chairs  before  him.  He  rides  with  a  cane,  which  he 
carries  like  a  taper,  regardless  of  the  horse,  which  he 
bestrides,  as  it  were,  by  accident.  His  health  must  be 
perfect,  and  he  must  always  have  five  or  six  felicities 
upon  his  hands.  Some  radical  dandies,  who  have 
advanced  the  farthest  towards  the  future,  have  a  pipe. 
But,  no  doubt,  all  this  has  changed,  even  during  the 
time  that  I  have  taken  to  describe  it." — ^Vol.  ii.  pp. 
303*  304. 
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The  avowed  purpose  of  the  present  work,  singular  as 
it  may  seem  from  the  above  extracts,  is  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  a  meditated  translation  of  Milton  into 
French,  since  wholly,  or  in  part,  completed  by  M. 
Chateaubriand,  who  thinks,  truly  enough,  that  Milton's 
"poetical  ideas  make  him  a  man  of  our  own  epoch." 
When  an  exile  in  England,  in  his  early  life,  during  the 
troubles  of  the  Revolution,  our  author  earned  an  hon- 
orable subsistence  by  translating  some  of  Milton's 
verses ;  and  he  now  proposes  to  render  the  bard  and 
himself  the  same  kind  office  by  his  labore  on  a  more 
extended  scale.  Thus  he  concludes:  "I  again  seat 
myself  at  the  table  of  my  poet.  He  will  have  nour- 
ished me  in  my  youth  and  my  old  age.  It  is  nobler 
and  safer  to  have  recourse  to  glory  than  to  power." 
Our  author's  situation  is  an  indifferent  commentary  on 
the  value  of  literary  fame,  at  least  on  its  pecuniary 
value.  No  man  has  had  more  of  it  in  his  day.  No 
man  has  been  more  alert  to  make  the  most  of  it  by 
frequent,  reiterated  appearance  before  the  public, — 
whether  in  full  dress  or  dishabille,  yet  always  before 
them;  and  now,  in  the  decline  of  life,  we  find  him 
obtaining  a  scanty  support  by  *'  French  translation  and 
Italian  song."  We  heartily  hope  that  the  bard  of 
"  Paradise  Lost"  will  do  better  for  his  translator  than 
he  did  for  himself,  and  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand  will 
put  more  than  five  pounds  in  his  pocket  by  his  literary 
labor. 


BANCROFT'S  UNITED  STATES-* 

(January,  1841.) 
The  celebrated  line  of  Bishop  Berkeley, 

••  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way," 

ia  too  gratifying  to  national  vanity  not  to  be  oft^ 
quoted  (though  not  always  quoted  right)  \  and  if  we 
look  on  it  in  the  nature  of  a  prediction,  the  comple* 
tion  of  it  not  being  limited  to  any  particular  time,  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  disprove  it.  Had  the  bishop  sub^ 
stituted  "freedom"  for  "eropixe,"  it  would  be  already 
fully  justified  by  experience.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
bow  steadily  the  progress  of  freedom,  civil  and  re* 
ligious, — of  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights  which  may 
be  called  the  natural  rights  of  humanity^— has  gone  on 
from  east  to  west,  and  how  precisely  the  more  or  less 
liberal  character  of  the  social  institutions  of  a  country 
may  be  determined  by  its  geographical  position,  as 
falling  within  the  limits  of  one  of  the  three  quarters 
of  the  globe  occupied  wholly  or  in  part  by  members 
of  the  great  Caucasian  family. 

Thus,  in  Asia  we  find  only  far-extended  despotisncis, 
in  which  but  two  relations  are  recognized,  those  of 

•  ••  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Discovery  of  the  Amer* 
can  Continent.  By  George  Bancroft."  Vol.  iii.  Boston :  Charles 
C.  Liltle  and  James  Brown.    8vo,  pp.  468.  ' 
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inaStdr  ahd  'shfcve :  'fe  solitary  ^Ai^ter,  and  ft  'ntftkm  oif 
slaves,  ^o  ^*bhsipftu«k3ti  exists  ^th^ife  ^tb  iitttk  hJs  -ati 
Iht^ity;  too  IhtfermeOiate  bbdf  %o  cotimetbalancfe,  or, 
at  least,  ^wld  »the  ipeoplfe  from  ^  ttcerdse.  The 
pec>|fle  ^ave  ho  p^H*kal  exi^tencte.  The  itidiiafch  4s 
fteerally  the  «^ttte.  'the  v^ligioh  'of  stich  coUiit?ms  is 
df  the  sawe  ^cbrnplejcion  Witht^iteft  g^cnitti^t.  'Rife 
fbee  Spirit  ^f  Ctei^iaiJit^f ,  Vpiick^ning  ttttd  <2k*tttt4iig 
fhfe  smil  l^y  the  cdiiscioustiess  df  its  gi6i»ious  destiny, 
madfe  ^feW  preSelytfes  'iheire;  'bm  Atdhattlffl^stfiishi,  ^illi 
its  ^okitrin^'Of  ilihd  fetsht^, 'fcwnd  *cftdy'fkvor  with 
those  Who  littd  *ailt«ady  StirrtttidGrefl  ihdf  iiriHs^-^ieir 
isespemsJbiHiy-^-^  e^  iMtftWy  master.  I*i  'dtKA  douh- 
tidies,  tff  ^4^ursiB,  thelre  iias  ^beten  ^IttSe  p^ogrtiss  1h  sc^- 
ehte.  OttaameWtal  tti*s,  ahd  'evfeta  '^he  Hm«atnr«  of 
nttaglin»ic»i,  have  beem  ^^Itivaned  '^ith  vaf^ious  suc^ 
cess ;  but  littk  litts  ^bte^  ^done  44i  *h^&Sie:{Kffdtii«s  whidi 
defend  i<m  fefe^doik  df  -fequlty  *mdttre  coimedttd  "with 
the  bfeet  itttere^fe -of  humanity.  The  few  rtjonuments 
df  ^11  aVchitfecftUWal  kind  '*hai  <st**^'thfe^WiivdlkT's  ^e 
2tf!te<iheioold  iwiffttm-iateidf-pdtttp  aisd^eHfeh  vatiiiy,  ndt 
tto*  of  pubHfc  «|)irrt,'d'tetfted  ^O'erilarjgfe  Ihe^jresfodifces 
and  c>vili^tiOii  ^ef  ^h  ^efftipi^e. 

As  m^  c¥osB  thfe  *bowndaFiefe  into  JEarope,  atnbng 
the  tpeio^  ^  the  saitote  primitJtfe  stock  and  ^nder^the 
^»w&  -pafahefe,  ivfe  ttiay^im^ine  ^mi-selves  iiransfflanied 
Vnt  -another  'planfet.  Man  ^no  ^k»igdr  gikjvels  'in  tht  dum 
betfeaih  *i  laiattter -s  -frown.  He  'walks  ^ect,  ^  lord  ^f 
the  'creati^jn,  his  -eyes  t^sed  to  tthat  Jheaveai  to  which 
hife  4lestini^  GaiH  h*tti.  fife  is  a  ifree  a(gent,-^hinks, 
sptoks,  acts  4oir  hhnself;  enjoys  th!e  firuits  of  his  own 
indttdtiy;  fiilllAtte  'the  o^sus^r  sultdi  to  his  o^Wn  •gfenkis 
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and  taste ;  explores  fearlessly  the  secrets  of  time  and 
nature;  lives  under  laws  which  he  has  assisted  in 
framing;  demands  justice  as  his  right  when  those  laws 
are  invaded.  In  his  freedom  of  speculation  and  action 
he  has  devised  various  forms  of  government.  In  most 
of  them  the  monarchical  principle  is  recognized ;  but 
the  power  of  the  monarch  is  limited  by  written  or 
customary  rules.  The  people  at  large  enter  more  or 
less  into  the  exercise  of  government ;  and  a  numerous 
aristocracy^  interposed  between  them  and  the  crown, 
secures  them  from  the  oppression  of  Eastern  tyranny, 
while  this  body  itself  is  so  far  an  improvement  in  the 
social  organization  that  the  power,  instead  of  being 
concentrated  in  a  single  person, — ^plaintifif,  judge,  and 
executioner, — ^is  distributed  among  a  large  number  of 
dififerent  individuals  and  interests.  This  is  a  great  ad- 
vance, in  itself,  towards  popular  freedom. 

The  tendency,  almost  universal,  is  to  advance  still 
farther.  It  is  this  war  of  opinion — this  contest  be- 
tween light  and  darkness,  now  going  forward  in  most 
of  the  countries  of  Europe — ^which  furnishes  the  point 
of  view  from  which  their  history  is  to  be  studied  in 
the  present,  and,  it  may  be,  the  following  centuries; 
for  revolutions  in  society,  when  founded  on  opinion, 
— ^the  only  stable  foundation,  the  only  foundation  at 
which  the  friend  of  humanity  does  not  shudder, — must 
be  the  slow  work  of  time;  and  who  would  wish  the 
good  cause  to  be  so  precipitated  that,  in  eradicating 
the  old  abuses  which  have  interwoven  themselves  with 
every  stone  and  pillar  of  the  building,  the  noble  build- 
ing itself,  which  has  so  long  afforded  security  to  its 
inmates,  should  be  laid  in  ruins?    What  is  the  best. 
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what  the  worst  form  of  government,  in  the  abstract, 
may  be  matter  of  debate ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  best  will  become  the  worst  to  a  people  wh'j 
blindly  rush  into  it  without  the  preliminary  training 
for  comprehending  and  conducting  it.  Such  transi- 
tions must,  at  least,  cost  the  sacrifice  of  generations; 
and  the  patriotism  must  be  singularly  pure  and  abstract 
which,  at  such  cost,  would  purchase  the  possible,  or 
even  probable,  good  of  a  remote  posterity.  Various 
have  been  the  efforts  in  the  Old  World  at  popular 
forms  of  government,  but,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
they  have  failed;  and  however  time,  a  wider  inter- 
course, a  greater  familiarity  with  the  practical  duties 
of  representation,  a,pd,  not  least  of  all,  our  own  aus- 
picious example,  may  prepare  the  European  mind  for 
the  possession  of  republican  freedom,  it  is  very  certain 
that,  at  the  present  moment,  Europe  is  not  the  place 
for  republics. 

The  true  soil  for  these  is  our  own  continent,  the 
New  World,  the  last  of  the  three  great  geographical 
divisions  of  which  we  have  spoken.  This  is  the  spot 
on  which  the  beautiful  theories  of  the  European  phi- 
losopher— ^who  had  risen  to  the  full  freedom  of  specu- 
lation, while  action  was  controlled — have  been  reduced 
to  practice.  The  atmosphere  here  seems  as  fatal  to 
the  arbitrary  institutions  of  the  Old  World  as  that  has 
been  to  the  democratic  forms  of  our  own.  It  seems 
scarcely  possible  that  any  other  organization  than  these 
latter  should  exist  here.  In  three  centuries  from  the 
discovery  of  the  country,  the  various  races  by  which  it 
is  tenanted,  some  of  them  from  the  least  liberal  of  the 
European  monarchies,  have,  with  few  exceptions,  come 
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int©  Uife  adoption  erf  IwstittttioiiB  <Jf  «  refRiWiciiii  (♦hft^ 
lu^er.  Tdteraoaon,  civil  «iid  3«l^gk>iii5,  Ittts  bfe«n  pK)- 
clttltTiGd,  and  eifjdy^'toJttfi  extem  urikwowii  sfti«e  the 
woria  ^began,  tl»otigb©«i  tteiwille  bdWfersdf  this  ^tiii 
cotitineftt .  Alas  f<3r  'thDse  ^wtiotts  which  1i«^  assiiinted 
the  ^ew5W5i9e  df  tJvsse  Yighte  ^without  ^Mytomprfchend- 
ing  Jiheir  >ittip(»t,— ^wh^  ih*ve  1>deti  Jtirt©xiGai«i  with  'the 
fumes  of  ^edom  ^iEKtead  'of 'iiwtwirtg>aoUrt^ittfent  firdift 
ttB>livkig  pfifldptei! 

ilt  i«Ls  ^  :lbni«ia*>e,  o?,  ?to  fepeeik  'move  property,  & 
ptr6Mi^a«ial  -thing  rthat  the  dJscoverybf  the  New  W^Hd 
ws«  po^tpoffled  t^  liheTrtWise  periled  -whefe  'it  <5ec^fred. 
Had  it  token  ^pliabe  at  ati  'earliw  :time,-*-difi-ing  'the 
fttDttrishing  period  tctf  tthe  fecial  ages,  ^ftw  exisna^^,— 
the  ODld  liflstiitttkms  -df  Europe,  with  i^feeir  ^lailte^wed 
obtesiK,  might  have  been  ing^iifted  on  th^  ^new  ^stioek^ 
and,  in^eai;d^f  x\ft  tfvuit  of  ^the  'tvee^t^f  :life,  <we'0hdfild 
have  furnished  only  varieties  of  a  kind  alrtwAjr^te  est- 
hansted  luwd  liastening  ^o  ^ws^,  Sut,  happily,  some 
Important  <lisoo)»^ies  in  science,  ^and,  above  ^fl,  the 
gkmous  Riefoi»taticm,  ga?e  an  ^cMVc  ^hock  to  -the 
intellect,  long  >bemftidt)cd  andor  the  itifltienee  »^f  a 
t3rpannioal  qniasthood.  tt  tai^ft  ifion  fo  ^distflmst  «u- 
thorit>y,  to  ^trace  :ef!eQts'baok>toJth^l]:^a(fe6^,fto  ^ettrt^ 
for  tben»elves,  and  ^  ^afce  no  rg&ide  ^but  ^he  reason 
whidh  &od  ^ad  given  them,  ^t  'Caught  'them  >to  lolaim 
<he  irigtot  of  Iroe  inquiry  <jfe  their  Inalfenable  fbir^ri^st, 
and,  with  free  inquiry,  '^feedom  ^  ^adti^n.  The  ^^ 
teenth  and  seventeaftli  rceilturl«s  mett  :«he  ^«riod  *iif 
the  mighty  stn^gle  'between  the  conAif^tifig  «tonentt 
of  Y^igion,  ^a&  the  eighteenth  rand  nlti6tec»fth  have  1]4^e6 
^Mit  of  4be  great  contest  for-ckil  -iibeny. 
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ib  waskin  die  midst  of  this,  universal  ferment^  and  in 
conseqisence  o^'  it>  that  tik^e  shoi^  were  first  peopkd^ 
by  ouv  ]?uiitaii!  ancestors;  Hiera  they  found  a.  world 
w^epe>  they  might  verify  the*  value-  of  diose  theories, 
wlttch  had  beem  derided  a&  visionaary  op  deaounped:  as 
dbngttcousr  in'  thairr  own  knd.  All  around^  wa&  free^--^ 
freei  as!  natuee  beyseif :  the  mdghty  streams.  rolUflg  on 
bk  thcjn^  oaajesty,  as^  they  had  continued  to  roll  from 
the  ereaAioni;  the  f6re8ts»  wfaich<  no  hand  hadi  violated^ 
flourishii^--  in  primeiQal  grandeur  aad  beanAty;  their 
only^  tenants  Ite  wild  aadmalsv  or  the  Indiaans.  nearly 
as  wild,  searcefy^  held-  together  by  any^  tie  of-  social 
ppUt3C4  Nowbeve  was^  the*  trace  of  ciidliaed  .man  or  of 
his-  euraouS'  oontriyaxK^est.  Hene  was  no  Stac  Chamber 
nor-  Ct)nvt  of  High  Commsston ;  no^  racks^  nor  jaib, 
nop  gibbets;  no  feudali  tyraitt  to  grind  the  poor  man 
to  thie  dust  on  whieh;  hf  toiled;  no  Inquisition,  to 
piefiee  lAtothe  thought^  and  to  make  thought  a  crime. 
The  only  eye  that  was  upon  t)iem  was  the-  eye  of 

True,  indeed,,  in  the  fir^t^  heats  of  su^ing  enthu* 
siasm  they^  did'  not  extend  that  qharit^y  ta  others  which 
they-claimed  for  then»ehres;  It  was»  a.  biot:  on^  their 
characteiS',  but  one  whioh'  they  share  in  cootmon  mth 
most  i<efom»ers.  The  Mall  requisite'  fov  giieat  revolu* 
tions^  whether  m  church^  on  state>  is<  rarely  attended  by 
charity  fbv  difftpence  of  opinion^  Those  who  ase  m\U 
ing  tO'de-aDd'tostilfibr  bravely  for  their  own  doctrines 
attach  a  value  to  thens,  which  makes  them^  impatient  of 
oppositk>»  from  othersi  The-  martyr  for-  oon^ience- 
sake  oaomyt  ooraprelieitd  the  necessity  of  Icoiency  to^ 
those  whp  denounce  those  trutiis>  for  which  he  i»  pre* 
24 
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pared  to  lay  down  his  own  life.  If  he  set  so  little 
value  on  his  own  life,  is  it  natural  he  should  set  more 
on  that  of  others  ?  The  Dominican,  who  dragged  his 
irictims  to  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  freely 
gave  up  his  ease  and  his  life  to  the  duties  of  a  mis- 
sionary among  the  heathen.  The  Jesuits,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  among  the  American  savages  in  the  propa- 
gation of  their  faith,  stimulated  those  very  savages  to 
their  horrid  massacres  of  the  Protestant  settlements  of 
New  England.  God  has  not  often  combined  charity 
with  enthusiasm.  When  he  has  done  so,  he  has  pro- 
duced his  noblest  work, — 2.  More,  or  a  F6nelon. 

But,  if  the  first  settlers  were  intolerant  in  practice, 
they  brought  with  them  the  living  principle  of  free- 
dom, which  would  survive  when  their  generation  had 
passed  away.  They  could  not  avoid  it;  for  their 
coming  here  was  in  itself  an  assertion  of  that  prin- 
ciple. They  came  for  conscience*  sake, — to  worship 
God  in  their  own  way.  Freedom  of  political  institu- 
tions they  at  once  avowed.  Every  citizen  took  his 
part  in  the  political  scheme,  and  enjoyed  all  the  con- 
sideration of  an  equal  participation  in  civil  privileges  \ 
and  liberty  in  political  matters  gradually  brought  with 
it  a  corresponding  liberty  in  religious  concerns.  In 
their  subsequent  contest  with  the  mother-country  they 
learned  a  reason  for  their  faith,  and  the  best  manner 
of  defending  it.  Their  liberties  struck  a  deep  root 
in  the  soil  amid  storms  which  shook  but  could  not 
prostrate  them.  It  is  this  struggle  with  the  mother- 
country,  this  constant  assertion  of  the  right  of  self- 
government,  this  tendency — feeble  in  its  beginning, 
increasing   with    increasing  age — towards  republican 
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institcitionsy  which  connects  the  Colonial  history  with 
that  of  the  Union,  and  forms  the  true  point  of  view 
from  which  it  is  to  be  regarded. 

The  history  of  this  country  naturally  divides  itself 
into  three  great  periods :  the  Colonial,  when  the  idea 
of  independence  was  slowly  and  gradually  ripening  in 
the  American  mind ;  the  Revolutionary,  when  this  idea 
was  maintained  by  arms ;  and  that  of  the  Union,  when 
it  was  reduced  to  practice.  The  first  two  heads  are 
now  ready  for  the  historian ;  the  last  is  not  yet  ripe  for 
him.  Important  contributions  may  be  made  to  it  in  the 
form  of  local  narratives,  personal  biographies,  political 
discussions,  subsidiary  documents,  and  tnhnoires  pour 
servir;  but  we  are  too  near  the  strife,  too  much  in  the 
dust  and  mist  of  the  parties,  to  have  reached  a  point 
sufficiently  distant  and  elevated  to  embrace  the  whole 
field  of  operations  in  one  view  and  paint  it  in  its  true 
colors  and  proportions  for  the  eye  of  posterity.  We 
are,  besides,  too  new  as  an  independent  nation,  our 
existence  has  been  too  short,  to  satisfy  the  skepticism 
of  those  who  distrust  the  perpetuity  of  our  political 
institutions.  They  do  not  consider  the  problem,  so 
important  to  humanity,  as  yet  solved.  Such  skeptics 
are  found  not  only  abroad,  but  at  home.  Not  that  the 
latter  suppose  the  possibility  of  again  returning  to  those 
forms  of  arbitrary  government  which  belong  to  the  Old 
World.  It  would  not  be  more  chimerical  to  suspect  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  or  Prince  Metternich,  or  the  citizen- 
king  I«ouis  Philippe,  of  being  republicans  at  heart,  and 
sighing  for  a  democracy,  than  to  suspect  the  people 
of  this  country  (above  all,  of  New  England,  the  most 
thorough  democracy  in  existence) — ^vho  have  inherited 


republican  priticipi^  audi  fe»bogsr  fnom)  (jhni:  aiificetwwr, 
drawn  them  m  with  theiR  mother' a  miJki  brtathed  the: 
atmosphere  of  them  from-,  thw  c?»dtei  paitici|»ledi  ifl 
thar  equal  rights  aodj  glQcriQiis<  priyilpges-nrf:  foregoing 
tbeif  birthright  and  felsif)dJ3tg  theiir  natuce  90  ferr  as  toi 
acqpicssce  in  any,  other  than/  a  popular  fomiiof  gginern* 
msnt.  But  thercf  aue^  somfi.  skeptics;  whO|.  wh«a^:  th^ 
osflect  on  the  &te  efl  aiokilan  iastitvtsonsi  in.  othet, 
conntriesj-— when,  th^  see  ow  ^er  staAe*  ofi  Sooth 
Adnenca^  after  nobl^^  winning  theirs  indepesDdooia^.spiit 
ifito  insignificant  fractioiia^^^wJMtt  tfaeyseie  the  abuses^ 
which  from  tiim  to  time^  haver  oreptr  into^  oust  owni 
admimstra^iof^  and  tile  Mioknce^  c^nad^Jo^  oMmfoid: 
wajs^  to  tdic  ConslitBilioDy-»wheiiL  thfsf.  s«e  ambiitouft 
and  able  statesmen*  iB  one  section^  of  thecofuntr^^:  ppo^ 
dlEuming  principlG5;whiQh;nuistpa]8}ctheann  of'thej&odr 
end'  GoYernmenty,  and^  urging^  td^e*  peopk^  o£  their  oivsr 
(|uarter  to  effqrtB  for  securmg  dbeifl  inidepend^ieeL  of 
ewry.  other  quarter^-^there^ar^^  we  say,  aocaei^iasQ  aoA 
benevolent  mind^  a(n»)og  i»(  who^  seetng  aiL  iYm^.  issi  % 
natural:  distrust  as  toithdrstabilityioCth&fMeffalcoeopacI,. 
ami.  considi^  the  expemoent  as  sdll  inprogress^. 

We),  indeed;  are*  not  of:  that  numbeiv  wJiile?  w»e  resect, 
and  feel  the  weight  ot  their  acruples.  W&^okpaihi^e 
folly  in.  those  feelings^  those  hope®,  it  may;  be^.  which. 
animate  the  great  mass. of'  our  countrymen.  Hope^  is. 
the  attribute  of  nepublics^:  it'  should  be  peculiadly  s<^ 
of  ours.  Our  fortune  is.alL  in  the  advance.  We  hm^ 
no  past,  as:  compared  wijbh  the  nai^oos  o£  1^  Old 
World,  Our  exbtence-  is  but  two  centuries,  datia^ 
from  our  embryo  state ;  our  real  exiatepce?  as;  arii  inde- 
pesK^^it  people-  little-  mere*  than  half-  a  '^eBtury,.    W«: 


am.  to  look  foxwajTcJ,.  them,  ^od  g<:^  fefiward>.  n^fc  mth^ 
wi%glwQi}&  l^a^^tijeig}.  bu^  with;  iKQaoiiilio^  an<i.  bontst: 
cctfuM^ce.  Bo«$i4»g^  iodfjcpFQwa,  in^  all>.  ie  pcscjuliariy 
so.  i^.  thQSQ^wbp^  t^  cjjedjt  .foe  t^gne^^  thiogft  th^  ar«: 
going  to  do,  not  those  they  havft^(to>e!»  Tbe^giwiGftr 
ti/cm,  of  4Qt  lpgli$hi»ai)i  oir  9^.  fmidmm%  with  ^  long 
Iwe.ofi  3mQ^Ui9  hip.r€^,,mwtj^Qff€«8w*ei  thaitoHa*! 
AjBdjcrifiaO'  i^  i;idiftuiPWt  ftil  wer  Baa^i^  fee^  ar  jit*^  emrfir' 
dom;^  ^m^  the  pM<  that^  w^r^h^^  h^  tm^t^or  ow^v^^; 
f«r  thfi,fiittn«;  thsfc  t©thflrfQw;%.cai»ift  pbmae^^f  th«:daor„ 
w«  skaH  b«5  ttv^  ta*<Hii5viiw««,'^thQi»<)^t  iwwe«l»us, 
wsr,  iRtJjust^  ta^B«tiwp^j  thftfcth^m  i^s^ffioiiEyit  iot^* 
ligpiMjQ  aiidti»«ii»l.pwn»pte  initb«tpeQI^ej,ifi^  aiw^^y^i 
t«,  cho<afie;  th^  ImP.  ruto-%.  at  tewt  tp- right  tbemselwes 
b^  tfcfi.  ^Qctionj  qC  bad.  on^  whw:  tbf  y  fiM  tii«y,  ha¥«- 
heen.  abused;  that  they  have  intelligence  enouglx  to 
iuula:3t4nd.  tjbeii;  ojUy  ca»siderati«n«.  their  security,  a^3^ 
oatioB^  is:  ifi  URftOfi.7  that  Mpafation  inte  smaller  gouik 
immities  is  the^creatibn  of  so  many  hostifc  states ;  that 
a  large  extent  oCemj)ire,  instead  oi'beipg  an  evil,  from 
effJbradng,regiQtts,o^.  ijs^coflcilablQ  IpoaJ. interests,  i&Or 
hsu^fit,  skice<  it  aft>rdfe  thQ<  means,  of  that  cQcnme^ial 
reeiproeky  which  makes-  the  country,  by  its  own  re- 
sources, independent  of  eyery  other  l  and  that  the 
reptesenjtajUves,  dxajwi  frpi»  these  **nwgi3tificent  di&- 
taBi:eS''  wiU^  on^  the^  wbgle^  be  supt  to  Icgi^te  tlvh^ 
imi«pendently  afkdon  broader  principles  than  if  occu* 
pied  with  the  concerns  of  a  petty  state,  where  each 
legisjAtot  is,  swayed,  by  the,  paltry  factions,  of,  bis.  owo^ 
viU^e^  In  a^x  thisnierQUiy  honestly.  ceitfiUe;^  btit  otit^ 
confkleftce  wilt  not  pass^  ftr  argumerrt,  wifl'  not  be 
accepted  as  a  solution  of  the  problem.     Time  only  CcUV 
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solve  it ;  and  until  the  period  has  elapsed  which  shall 
have  fairly  tried  the  strength  of  our  institutions,  through 
peace  and  through  war,  through  adversity  and  more 
trying  prosperity,  the  time  will  not  have  come  to  write 
the  history  of  the  Union.* 

But,  still,  results  have  been  obtained  sufficiently  glo- 
rious to  give  great  consideration  to  the  two  preliminary 
narratives,  namely,  of  the  Colonies  and  the  Revolution, 
which  prepared  the  way  for  the  Union.  Indeed,  with- 
out these  results  they  would  both,  however  important 
in  themselves,  have  lost  much  of  their  dignity  and  in- 
terest. Of  these  two  narratives,  the  former,  although 
less  momentous  than  the  latter,  is  most  difficult  to  treat. 

It  is  not  that  the  historian  is  called  on  to  pry  into 
the  dark  recesses  of  antiquity,  the  twilight  of  civiliza- 

*  The  preceding  cheering  remarks  on  the  auspicious  destinies  of 
our  country  were  written  more  than  four  years  ago ;  and  it  is  not  now 
as  many  days  since  we  have  received  the  melancholy  tidings  that  the 
project  for  the  Atmexaium  of  Texas  has  been  sanctioned  by  Congress. 
The  remarks  in  the  text  on  "  the  extent  of  empire"  had  reference  only 
to  that  legitimate  extent  which  might  grow  out  of  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment and  civilization  of  a  territory,  sufficiently  ample  certainly,  that 
already  belongs  to  us.  The  craving  for  foreign  acquisitions  has  ever 
been  a  most  fatal  symptom  in  the  history  of  republics;  but  when  these 
acquisitions  are  made,  as  in  the  present  instance,  in  contempt  of  con- 
stitutional law  and  in  disregard  of  the  great  principles  of  international 
justice,  the  evil  assumes  a  tenfold  magnitude;  for  it  flows  not  so 
much  from  the  single  act  as  from  the  principle  dn  which  it  rests,  and 
which  may  open  the  way  to  the  indefinite  perpetration  of  such  acts. 
In  glancing  my  eye  over  the  text  at  this  gloomy  moment,  and  con- 
sidering its  general  import,  I  was  unwilling  to  let  it  go  into  the  world 
wiih  my  name  to  iE,  without  entering  my  protest,  in  common  with  so 
nrnny  better  and  wiser  in  our  country,  against  a  measure  which  every 
friend  of  fruedom,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  may  justly  lament  as 
the  most  serioui  Ahoek  yet  given  to  the  stability  of  our  glorious  insti- 
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tion,  mystifying  and  magnifying^  every  object  to  the 
senses,  nor  to  unravel  some  poetical  mythology,  hang- 
ing its  metaphorical  allusions  around  every  thing  in 
nature,  mingling  fact  with  fiction,  the  material  with 
the  spiritual,  until  the  honest  inquirer  after  truth  may 
fold  his  arms  in  despair  before  he  can  cry  t S/in^xa  \  nor 
is  he  compelled  to  unroll  musty,  worm-eaten  parch- 
ments, and  dusty  tomes  in  venerable  black  letter,  of  the 
good  times  of  honest  Caxton  and  Winken  de  Worde, 
nor  to  go  about  gleaning  traditionary  tales  and  ballads 
in  some  obsolete  provincial  patois.  The  record  is  plain 
and  legible,  and  he  need  never  go  behind  it.  The 
antiquity  of  his  story  goes  but  little  more  than  two 
centuries  back, — a  very  modern  antiquity.  The  com- 
mencement of  it  was  not  in  the  dark  ages,  but  in  a 
period  of  illumination, — ^an  age  yet  glowing  with  the 
imagination  of  Shakspeare  and  Spenser,  the  philosophy 
of  Bacon,  the  learning  of  Coke  and  of  Hooker.  The 
early  passages  of  his  story — coeval  with  Hampden  and 
Milton  and  Sidney — belong  to  the  times  in  which  the 
same  struggle  for  the  rights  of  conscience  was  going 
on  in  the  land  of  our  fathers  as  in  our  own.  There 
was  no  danger  that  the  light  of  the  Pilgrim  should  be 
hid  under  a  bushel,  or  that  there  should  be  any  dearth 
of  chronicler  or  bard — such  as  they  were — to  record 
his  sacrifice.  And  fortunate  for  us  that  it  was  so,  since 
in  this  way  every  part  of  this  great  enterprise,  from  its 
conception  to  its  consummation,  is  brought  into  the 
light  of  day.  We  are  put  in  possession  not  merely  of 
the  action,  but  of  the  motives  which  led  to  it,  and,  as 
to  the  character  of  the  actors,  are  enabled  to  do  justice 
to  those  who,  if  we  pronounce  from  their  actions  only, 
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wovld  seem  not  sdwaya  carefiiL  to  do  justice  to  thmnt 
sdues; 

The  embafrassmfint  o^  tke  Colkmial  history  ariaes 
fiom  the  difficdhy  of-  obtainkig  a  oenUal  point  of  in- 
tenst  among  so  many  peitty  states^  each.  indep«»ient 
of  the  others,  and  all  at  tiie<  sanet  time  so  d^)efident 
onafqreigiLoae  a9.to  impairithehistorkr  dignity  which, 
attartw^  tx>  gaeat^  povoscfttly  and:  aeH'^^Degnlaled  cxMttr 
ommtids.  Thi&  enbacxasBUMmt  nmstbe  ovemomehy 
tile  aathor's  djBlectingv  and  skiUiilly  lo^ptog  befom  tbe 
moder^  araur  geeat  pdsoii^lis  ofi  actuDi^  if  sncb  eiiist,. 
tiuLt  may  gixie  unity  andy  at  the  sanM-  time^  impon- 
tanceto tiie temm.  Such  a prtncifrift did  esdst  in  tbajt 
tendency  to  iiulepcndence^  whi^k^  hew^mcx  feebte^  tili 
ikimedi  by  tb&  breafehiof  peraecutioft  intaa^blaa^  wi»! 
B«vefit]h«lc3s.ti»'Yi>df}riog  pmnciple,  asbefbm  remarked* 
ofi  oui^  ante-MfVQkoticsiar)!  asnals. 

Whoever  has  dipped  much  iato  historical;  i:eading  is 
aware  how  km  Yiwit  saeceeded  in  weavmg  an  harmo- 
mous  tissue  from  the  motley,  and  taogkd  skein,  of  gen* 
Qral<  history.  The  most:  fortunate  ilhistration  of  this, 
within  ouprecolliectionisSismQiidi'sj'^R^piibliques.Ita*- 
HenDes^''^a  work  in  sixteen  vobimes,  ia  whiejbi  tiie  author 
has.bcotigiit  on  the-  stage  all  the  vanQUSigoiieBnmentspf 
ba^.  foR  ar  thousand)  yeafs,  and  in  ^most  every  vaiaety 
of  QonptlHBatiQn..  Yet  tibcre  is.  a.  pervading  princii^ 
in  tikis,  great  mass:  of  apparently  diocoidant  interests;. 
That'  principle  was  the  rise  atnd  doolJne.'  of  liberty.  It 
is^  the  key-4Kkte  te^  every  revolulioa  that  occurs.  It- 
giv^  an  harmonious  tone  to  the  many^coLared  canvas^ 
wikich,  would  else  have  olfemied  by  its  glaring  con^ 
trpBtsand  the  startling  vii^lenceof  its  tramitions^   Tlifc 
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fffeadcT  lis  iitlerestod  in  sjMte  df  the  t!nni8ltidn&^  l)ut 
kwoms  not  the  ^oaasB.  Tins  is  the  ^iU  drf  ilK  igretit 
jDtist.  So  true  is  diis,  tthat  the  ^me  aitfhor  has  been 
«bte  4o  <xlnGei»t»ate  what  Unlay  'be  k:alled  ^fhe  ^essence  bf 
iiis  ^gtilky  history  into  a  :siagle  vdkime,  an  which  he 
confines  himself  to'the  dei¥ttlot>nient'of  the  «niiMiting 
^nicipte  .of  his  narmti^  -steipped  <of  ^ii  the  super- 
•fluods  acaesseTieSyiiodek-fthe significant  titled  '^Rise, 
i^rogress,  and  Betline  ef  Italian  ^Freedom." 

This'^iiBbarraisment  has  ndt  be^nieasyto  overtone 
Ibythe '  writers  <]f 'OUT  Ookunal  drnii^.  The -fiest  ¥dl- 
^me  of  Mawfthairs  '**Life  df  Washin^n'*  has  :grtat 
merit  as  a  wise  iand  compiteheiiMhre  snnwey  of  tbos^endy 
period,  but  the  ^kn  is  ^oo  Inttitad  to  -aiffiard  Tobm  <for 
any  thdng  like^a  ^atisfaototy  Mness  of^baiL  Hie 
most  thcfoaghwoiic,  and  incomparably  the  b6st,  on  thie 
soiigect,  previcUs  to  -the  ^af^ettratnce^of  Mr.  Sancrtift's, 
IB  the  >well4cao(Nin  history  by  Mr.  <Gt«lhanie,  b  :timl5r  vcdis. 
aUe  tbook,  in  ii^ch  the  atithOr^  thoagh^a  ^foreigBer^  has 
shown  ^imdeiftoapafoie  ^f  ^ppiecilating'the  motives 'and 
comprehending  ^hesnstttotibnsiof  dnr  PtipitUn  aacettoHs. 
He  (has  ^^ared  ^no  pains  in  4£\tt  investigation  of  snoh 
original  :scfavoes  as  w^ere  at  ins  cooinMhid^  dt)d  has  cott- 
ducted  his  inqinries  "with  nmoh  candor,  imtmifesdng 
throughont  t)^  :spirit  <9f  a  ^soboftar  and  \  gtntknittb. 
h.  4s  toLcA  ivery'Cktediaoble  at  his  counttyaiien  that  Ibty 
shotdd^ve  ^re(!eived  his  4abovs  with  ibhe 'apathy  -whick 
helxills  us  they  have,  amid  the  ocecln  of  contemp^ibie 
trash  witli  whi(^  their  press  ^s^claily  deluged.  Buty^tn 
trodv,  the  Colondal  and  Revohitionary  atory  of  ithii 
country  is  a  theme  too  nngratelul  <to  British  ears  ixn 
«to  berastonh^ied  «t  any  insensibility  on  thk  sctora. 
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Mr.  Grahame's  work,  however,  with  all  its  merit,  ia 
the  work  of  2i  foreigner,  and  that  word  comprehends 
much  that  cannot  be  overcome  by  the  best  writer. 
He  may  produce  a  beautiful  composition,  faultless  in 
style,  accurate  in  the  delineation  of  prominent  events, 
lull  of  sound  logic  and  most  wise'  conclusions,  but  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  sympatMes,  comprehend  all  the 
minute  feelings,  prejudices,  and  peculiar  ways  of  think- 
ing, which  form  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  nation.  What 
can  he  know  of  these  who  has  never  been  warmed  by 
the  same  sun,  lingered  among  the  same  scenes,  listened 
to  the  same  tales  in  childhood,  been  pledged  to  the 
same  interests  in  manhood  by  which  these  fancies  are 
noiu-ished, — ^the  loves,  the  hates,  the  hopes,  the  fears, 
that  go  to  form  national  character  ?  Write  as  he  will, 
he  is  still  an  alien,  speaking  a  tongue  in  which  the 
nation  will  detect  the  foreign  accent.  He  may  produce 
a  book  without  a  blemish  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners ;  it 
may  even  contain  much  for  the  instruction  of  the 
native  that  he  would  not  be  likely  to  find  in  his  own 
literature ;  but  it  will  afford  evidence  on  every  page  of 
its  exotic  origin.  Botta's  "History  of  the  War  of  the 
Revolution"  is  the  best  treatise  yet  compiled  of  that 
event.  It  is,  as  every  one  knows,  a  most  classical  and 
able  work,  doing  justice  to  most  of  the  great  heroes 
and  actions  of  the  period ;  but,  we  will  venture  to  say, 
no  well-informed  American  ever  turned  over  its  leaves 
without  feeling  that  the  writer  was  not  nourished 
among  the  men  and  the  scenes  he  is  painting.  With 
all  its  great  merits,  it  cannot  be,  at  least  for  Americans. 
the  history  of  the  Revolution. 

It  is  the  same  as  in  portrait-painting.     The  artist 
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may  catch  the  prominent  lineaments,  the  complexion, 
the  general  air,  the  peculiar  costume  of  his  subject, — 
all  that  a  stranger's  eye  will  demand;  but  he  must  not 
hope,  unless  he  has  had  much  previous  intimacy  with 
the  sitter,  to  transfer  those  fleeting  shades  of  expres- 
sion, the  almost  imperceptible  play  of  features,  which 
are  revealed  to  the  eye  of  his  own  family. 

Who  would  think  of  looking  to  a  Frenchman  for  a 
history  of  England?  to  an  Englishman  for  the  best 
history  of  France?  Ill  fares  it  with  the  nation  that 
cannot  find  writers  of  genius  to  tell  its  own  story. 
What  foreign  hand  could  have  painted  like  Herodotus 
and  Thucydidcs  the  achievements  of  the  Greeks?  who 
like  Livy  and  Tacitus  have  portrayed  the  shifting  char- 
acter of  the  Roman  in  his  rise,  meridian,  and  decline? 
Had  the  Greeks  trusted  their  story  to  these  same  Ro- 
mans, what  would  have  been  their  fate  with  posterity  ? 
Let  the  Carthaginians  tell.  All  that  remains  of  this 
nation,  the  proud  rival  of  Rome,  who  once  divided 
with  her  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean  and  sur- 
passed her  in  commerce  and  civilization, — nearly  all 
that  now  remains  to  indicate  her  character  is  a  poor 
proyerb.  Punka  fides ^  a  brand  of  infamy  given  by  the 
Roman  historian,  and  one  which  the  Romans  merited 
probably  as  richly  as  the  Carthaginians.  Yet  America, 
it  is  too  true,  must  go  to  Italy  for  the  best  history  of 
the  Revolution,  and  to  Scotland  for  the  best  history  of 
the  Colonies.  Happily,  the  work  before  us  bids  fair, 
when  completed,  to  supply  this  deficiency;  and  it  is 
quite  time  we  should  turn  to  it. 

Mr.  Bancroft's  first  two  volumes  have  been  too  long 
before  the  public  to  require  any  thing  to  be  now  said 


of  ^xem.  Indited,  the  (fhst  \tm  lOanaLdjr  b«^n  ^^lie  ob- 
ject 'Of  a  :paa»tidolar  notice  tin  tbfe  Joufnal.  3?tiese  ^^A- 
ume^  are  maimly  oooupicfd  wkh  the  ^ettieuieiit  ^  fite 
country  by 'the  'diBcrcnt  ooioities^  anfl  tiie  ^im^utiiais 
gradaally  wtabUshed  taott>ng  itbem,  ^«i5ttk  ^  snot^  pKT^ 
tioidar  iHmtiatidn  of  4he  •teHuerkadiie  fextwres  'hi  tkm 
character  or  pdlicy. 

in  Ifae  firesent  Tokmse  rtfaoe  lidnntdiitle  iporat  of  ^ew 
is^H^what  dMuoged.  It  iras  no  ^ongsr  tneicessary  to 
trdat  -each  of  sthe  ^colotaies  seplttatdjs,  <aiid  a  xnam&st 
ailvantage  in  re^^t  40  iii)ity  is  ^atned  «by>their  bemg 
ln*ought  iitiorb  ilnder  one  idp^ct^  A  'mbre  iprotni&em 
letitoft  is  ^^t^Bftdually^eveloped  Oly 'the  a-ehtijtons  irilh  (the 
moth^^oimti^.  This  tie  the  odleKAnfeile  system, -as  tit 
ts  osilkd  by  eoolM)i»kal  "vvrrttcfrs,  wbidi  fdiiling(nske8 
the  oolonial  policy  of  -modbrn  fionope  inskh  that  "df 
anciettft.  The/gredt  t>fa^ct'ef  (tlus^^ttem  ^was  ^  get>as 
mttch  4)Fofit  -from  the  doAonitb,  with  as  itttle  <J>st  tb  the 
tnotlKNcountry,  as  |M»8itile.  Thie  ftmner,  thistead  cf 
being  Hoarded  as  ati  litttegral  ^rt^  Ahe^etnpire,  were' 
held  tas  :pr<^)erty,  to  be  dealt  with  lior  4he  ^benefit  ^*the 
pioprietor&  This  was  the  goteat  objeot<^  4egislati«n, 
almost  the  «ole  <)ne.  Tbe  ^ysteiUy  ^so  tftil^eBt  %nn 
any  Ihing  tkno\^h  in  ^iitfoWyi^  iW»  intriDcboed  hyttbe 
Spciniards  aifd  Popti^ttese,<atDd  bythekn  carriod  to  an 
difttent  «Whic^  <tio  o^er  iiatioli  has  reaped  to  'Mlow»  ^ 
tbe^nost^cruol  and  absurd  'system *df  Eprok£bi4k»ry  tegis- 
latibiH  their 'colonicls  ^troM  odt  off 'fi^omtintoroou^se  ^firitfa 
all  bilt  ithe  ^p«^t  cbuiitty ;  ^andf  as  tbetkltter^wasnih*- 
able  to  supply  their  demands  >I(h:  bl^en  the  neoessaineB 
of  Mi^^  an 'extensive  KTonClraband  trade  \vUs  inl^bdabedy 
Whicb>  without  «a4^fyii^  <tbe  wanu  tjf  tthe  ^dol^nte. 
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Q<Hnipted  their  morals.  It  is  an  old  story,  and  the 
present  generation  has  witnessed  the  results,  in  the  ruin 
ot  those  fine  countries  and  the  final  assertion  of  their 
independence,  which  the  degraded  condition  in  which 
they  have  so  long  been  held  has  wholly  unfitted  them 
lo  enjoy. 

The  English  government  was  too  wise  and  liberal 
to  press  thus  heavily  on  its  transatlantic  subjects ;  but 
the  policy  was  similar,  consisting,  as  is  well  known, 
and  is  ably  delineated  in  these  volumes,  of  a  long  series 
of  restrictive  measures,  tending  to  cramp  their  free 
trade,  manufactures,  and  agriculture,  and  to  secure  the 
commercial  monopoly  of  Great  Britain.  This  is  the 
point  from  which  events  in  the  present  volume  are  to 
be  more  immediately  contemplated,  all  subordinate, 
like  those  in  the  preceding,  to  that  leading  principle 
of  a  republican  tenfiency, — the  centre  of  attraction, 
controlling  the  movements  of  the  numerous  satellites 
in  our  colonial  system. 

The  introductory  chapter  in  the  volume  opens  with 
a  view  of  the  English  Revolution  in  1688,  which, 
though  not  popular,  is  rightly  characterized  as  leading 
the  way  to  popular  liberty.  Its  great  object  was  the 
security  of  property;  and  oui  author  has  traced  its 
operation,  in  connection  with  the  gradual  progress  of 
co^qfunercial  wealth,  to  give  greater  authority  to  the 
mercantile  system.  We  select  the  following  original 
sketch  of  the  character  of  William  the  Third : 

"The  character  of  the  new  monarch  of  Great  Britain 

could  mould  its  policy,  but  not  its  Constitution.    True 

to  his  purposes,  he  yet  wins  no  sympathy.    In  political 

sagacity,  in  force  of  will,  far  superior  to  the  English 

N  1^ 
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statesmen  who  enrironed  him,  more  tolerant  than  lib 
ministers  or  his  Parliaments,  the  childless  msm  seems 
like  the  unknown  character  in  algebra,  which  is  mtro- 
d«ced  to  form  the  equation  and  dismissed  when  the 
problem  is  solved.  In  his  person  thin  and  feeble,  vrith 
eyes  of  a  hectic  lustre,  of  a  temperament  inclining  to 
the  melancholic,  in  conduct  cantious,  of  a  sel#-relying 
humor,  with  abiding  impressions  respecting  men,  he 
sought  no  favor,  and  relied  for  success  on  his  own 
inflexibility  and  the  greatness  and  maturity  erf  his 
designs.  Too  wise  to  be  cajoled,  too  firm  to  be 
complaisant,  no  address  could  sway  his  resolve.  In 
Holland  he  had  not  scrupled  to  derive  an  increased 
power  from  the  crimes  of  rioters  and  assassins;  iB 
England,  no  filial  respect  diminished  the  energy  of 
his  ambition.  His  exterior  was  chilling ;  yet  he  had  a 
passionate  delight  in  horses  and  the  chase.  In  con- 
versation he  was  abrupt,  spelling  little  and  ^wly,  and 
with  repulsive  dryness ;  in  the  day  of  battle  he  was  all 
activity,  and  the  highest  energy  of  life,  without  kin- 
dling his  passions,  animated  his  frame.  His  trust  in 
Providence  was  so  connected  with  faith  in  general  laws 
that  in  every  action  he  sought  the  principle  wbich 
should  range  it  on  an  absolute  decree.  Thus,  uncon- 
scious to  himself,  he  had  sympathy  with  the  peof^, 
who  always  have  faith  in  Providence.  *  Do  you  dread 
death  in  my  company  ?*  he  cried  to  the  anxious  sailors, 
when  the  ice  on  the  coast  of  Holland  had  almost 
crushed  the  boat  that  was  bearing  him  to  the  shore. 
Courage  and  pride  pervaded  the  reserve  of  the  prinee 
who,  spurning  an  alliance  with  a  bastard  dai^bter  of 
Louis  XIV.,  had  made  himself  the  centre  of  a  gfjifai^if 
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apposition  to  France.  For  England,  for  the  Englidi 
people^  ^r  £nglish  liberties,  he  had  no  afifeetioii, 
radilfereTitly  employing  the  Whigs,  who  foimd  theii 
pride  in  the  Revolution,  and  t^  Tories,  who  had 
opposed  his  elevation,  and  who  yet  were  the  §ttest 
instrmnents  'to  ourry  the  prerogaitive  high.'  One 
great  pfts^oo  had  absorbed  his  breast,— the  independ- 
ence of  his  native  country.  The  harsh  encroachments 
of  Louis  XIV.,  which  in  167a  had  made  WiBiam  of 
Orange  a  Revolutionary  stadtkolder,  now  assisted  to 
constittfte  Kim  a  Revolutionary  king,  transforming  the 
impassive  champion  of  Dutch  independence  into  the 
defender  of  the  liberties  of  Europe.** — ^Vol.  iii.  p^. 

The  chapte*  proceeds  to  eixamine  the  relations^  not 
always  of  the  most  friendly  aspect,  between  England 
and  the  cokxiies,  in  which  Mr.  Bancroft  pays  a  well- 
merited  tribute  to  tiic  enfightened  policy  of  Penn  and 
the  tranqaillfty  he  secuored  to  bit  settlement.  At  the 
close  of  the  chapter  is  an  accoumt  of  that  lamentable — 
farce,  we  should  have  called  it,,  had  it  not  so  tragiic  a 
conclcision-<-4he  Saiem  witchcraft. 

0»r  author  has  presented  some  very  striking  sketches 
of  these  deplorable  scenes,  in  which  pctor  human  nature 
appears  in  as  humiliating  a  plight  as  would  be  possible 
io  a  civiMaed  coontry.  The  Ii^ttisition,  fierce  as  it 
was,  and  most  unrelenting  in  its  persecution^*  hod 
something  in  it  respectable  in  compariaon;  with  this 
wretched  and  imbecile  sclf*deluaion.  The  historian 
does  not  shrink  fcom  distributing  his  censim^  in  full 
measure  to  those  to  whom  he  thinks  it  belong.  The 
trudke  divine.  Cotton  Mather,  in  particular,  would 
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feel  little  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  the  portrait 
sketched  for  him  on  this  occasion.  Vanity,  according 
to  Mr.  Bancroft,  was  quite  as  active  an  incentive  to  his 
movements  as  religious  zeal ;  and,  if  he  began  with,  the 
latter,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  pride  of 
opinion,  an  unwillingness  to  expose  his  error,  so  hu- 
miliating to  the  world,  perhaps  even  to  his  own  heart, 
were  powerful  stimulants  to  .his  continuing  the  course 
he  had  begun,  though  others  faltered  in  it. 

Mr.  Bancroft  has  taken  some  pains  to  show  that  the 
prosecutions  were  conducted  before  magistrates  not 
appointed  by  the  people,  but  the  crown,  and  that  a 
stop  was  not  put  to  them  till  after  the  meeting  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  This,  in  our  view,  is  a 
distinction  somewhat  fanciful.  The  judges  held  their 
commissions  from  the  governor;  and  if  he  was  ap- 
pointed  by  the  crown  it  was,  as  our  author  admits,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Increase  Mather,  a  minister  of  the 
people.  The  accusers,  the  witnesses,  the  jurors,  wearc 
all  taken  from  the  people.  And  when  a  stop  was  put 
to  farther  proceedings  by  the  seasonable  delay  inter- 
posed by  the  General  Court,  before  the  assembling  of 
the  "legal  colonial"  tribunal  (thus  giving  time  for  the 
illusion  to  subside),  it  was,  in  part,  from  the  apprehen- 
sion that,  in  the  rising  tide  of  accusation,  no  man, 
however  elevated  might  be  his  character  or  conditioa 
would  be  safe. 

In  the  following  chapter,  after  a  full  exposition  of 
the  prominent  features  in  the  system  of  commercial 
monopoly  which  controlled  the  affairs  of  the  colonies, 
we  are  introduced  to  the  great  discoveries  in  the  north- 
em  and  western  regions  of  the  continent,  made  by  the 
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Jesuit  missionaries  of  France.  Nothing  is  more  ex- 
traordinary in  the  history  of  this  remarkable  order  than 
their  bold  enterprise  in  spreading  their  faith  over  this 
boundless  wilderness,  in  defiance  of  the  most  appalling 
obstacles  which  man  and  nature  could  present.  Faith 
and  zeal  triumphed  over  all,  and,  combined  with  science 
and  the  spirit  of  adventure,  laid  open  unknown  regions 
in  the  heart  of  this  vast  continent,  then  roamed  over 
by  the  buffalo  and  the  savage,  and  now  alive  with  the 
busy  hum  of  an  industrious  and  civilized  population. 

The  historian  has  diligently  traced  the  progress  of  the 
missionaries  in  their  journeys  into  the  western  territory 
of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  down  the  deep  basin 
of  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth.  He  has  identified  the 
scenes  of  some  striking  events  in  th^  history  of  discov- 
ery, as,  among  others,  the  place  where  Marquette  first 
met  the  Illinois  tribe,  at  Iowa.  No  preceding  writer 
has  brought  into  view  the  results  of  these  labors  in  a 
compass  which  may  be  embraced,  as  it  were,  in  a  single 
glance.  The  character  of  this  order,  and  their  fortune, 
form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  for  contem- 
plation in  the  history  of  man.  Springing  up,  as  it 
were,  to  prop  the  crumbling  edifice  of ,  Catholicism 
when  it  was  reeling  under  the  first  shock  of  the 
Reformation,  it  took  up  its  residence  indifferently 
within  the  precincts  of  palaces  or  in  the  boundless 
plains  and  forests  of  the  wilderness,  held  the  con- 
sciences of  civilized  monarchs  in  its  keeping,  and 
directed  their  counsels,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was 
gathering  barbarian  nations  under  its  banners  and 
pouring  the  light  of  civilization  into  the  farthest  and 
darkest  quarters  of  the  globe. 

2C» 
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**The  establishment  of  *the  Soci^y  of  Jesuf,'" 
says  Mr.  Bancroft,  **by  Loyola  had  been  conlempowtry 
with  the  Reformation,  of  which  it  was  designed  ta 
arrest  the  progress,  and  its  complete  organization 
belongs  to  the  period  when  the  feet  full  edition  -of 
Calvin's  '  Institutes'  ^w  the  light.  Its  members  were, 
by  its  rules,  never  to  become  prelates,  and  could  gid& 
power  and  distinction  only  by  inHuence  over  mind. 
Their  vows  Were  poverty^  chastity,  absolute  obcdieftce, 
and  a  constant  readiness  to  go  on  missions  against 
heresy  or  heathenism.  Their  clofete«  becan^  the  best 
schools  in  the  world.  Emancipated,  in  a  great  degree, 
from  the  forms  of  piety,  separated  from  domestic  ties, 
constituting  a  community  essentially  intellectual  as  well 
as  essentially  plebeian,  bo«md  together  by  the  most  per- 
fect organization,  and  having  for  their  end  a  control 
over  opinion  among  the  scholiirs  and  courts  of  Eup^[)e 
and  Atx>ughowt  the  habitable  globe,  the  order  of  tii6 
feciuits  held  as  its  ruling  maxims  the  widest  diffusion 
of  its  influence,  and  the  closed  interned  unity.  Imme- 
diately on  its  institution,  their  missionaries,  kindling 
with  a  heroism  thai  de(ied  every  danger  and  ettdnred 
'every  toil,  made  their  way  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ; 
they  raised  the  emblem  of  man's  salvation  on  the  Mo- 
luccas, in  Japan,  in  India>  in  Thibet,  in  Cochin  China, 
and  in  China ;  they  penetrated  Ethiopia,  and  reached 
the  Abyssinians^  they  planted  missions  among  the  Caf- 
fres ;  in  California,  on  the  banks  of  the  Maranhon,  in 
the  plains  of  Paraguay,  they  invited  the  wtklest  of  bar- 
barians to  tlie  civilitation  of  Christianity," 

^'Religious  enthusiasm,"  he  adds,  '' colonized  New 
England ;  and  religious  endnisi  ism  founded  Montreal, 
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%  oonquest  of  the  wilderness  on  the  up|)er  Lakes, 
«iid  explored  the  Mississippi  Puritanism  gave  New 
England  its  worship  and  its  schools;  ihit  Roman 
Church  created  for  Canada  its  altars,  its  hospiteili^  and 
its  fiemmaries.  The  influence  of  Calvin  can  be  traced 
to  cvicry  New  England  village ;  in  Canada,  the  monu- 
metits  of  feudalism  and  the  Catholic  Church  stand  side 
by  side«  and  the  names  of  Montmorenci  and  Bourbon, 
of  Levi  ^umI  Cond^  are  mingled  with  memorials  of  St. 
Athanftsius  and  AMgustin^  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and 
Ignatius  Loyola." — Rid.^  pp.  120,  lai. 

We  hardly  know  which  to  select  from  the  many 
biilliaiit  and  spirited  sketches  \x\  which  this  part  of 
the  story  abotmds.  None  has  more  interest,  on  the 
wbode,  than  the  discovery  <i{  the  Mississippi  by  Mar- 
quette and  his  companions,  and  the  first  Jtroyage  of  the 
white  men  down  its  laajestic  waters: 

'^£ehoid«  then,  in  1^731  on  the  tenth  day  of  June, 
^e  meek,  siagle^heaited,  uDpreteoding,  illustrious  Mar- 
quette, with  Joliet  for  has  associate,  £ve  Frenchmen  as 
his  companions,  and  two  Algon<|ums  as  guides,  lifting 
tbetr  two  canc^es  en  their  backs  and  walking  across  the 
oamov  portage  that  divides  the  Fox  lUver  from  the 
WisGOttssm.  They  reach  Che  water-shed;  uttering  a 
special  ftrayer  Co  the  iwmaciilate  Virgin^  they  leav« 
Che  streams  that,  dowin^  onward,  couki  have  borne 
their  fvcetiaigs  to  the  Castle  of  Quebec ;  already  they 
stand  by  Che  Wisconsin.  '  The  guides  returned,'  says 
tkit  gentle  Marqueitte,  leaving  us  alone  in  this  un- 
known land,  in  tlie  hands  €A  Providence.'  France 
and  Christianity  stood  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
Embarking;  on  the  Inroad  Wisconsin,  the  discoverers, 
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as  they  sailed  west,  went  solitarily  down  the  streaiD, 
between  alternate  prairies  and  hill-sides,  beholding 
neither  man  nor  the  wonted  beasts  of  the  forest :  no 
sound  broke  the  appalling  silence  but  the  ripple  of 
their  canoe  and  the  lowing  of  the  buffalo.  In  seven 
days  '  they  entered  happily  the  Great  River,  with  a  joy 
that  could  not  be  expressed  ;'  and  the  two  birch-bark 
canoes,  raising  their  happy  sails  under  new  skies  and 
to  unknown  breezes,  floated  gently  down  the  calm  mag- 
nificence of  the  ocean  stream,  over  the  broad,  clear 
sand-bars,  the  resort  of  innumerable  water-fowl, — 
gliding  past  islands  that  swelled  from  the  bosom  of 
the  stream,  with  their  tufts  of  massive  thickets,  and 
between  the  wide  plains  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  all  gar- 
landed as  they  were  with  majestic  forests,  or  checkered 
by  island  grove  and  the  open  vastness  of  the  prairie. 

**  About  sixty  leagues  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wis- 
consin, the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi  bore  on  its 
sands  the  trail  of  men ;  a  little  footpath  was  discerned 
leading  into  a  beautiful  prairie  j  and,  leaving  the  ca 
noes,  Joliet  and  Marquette  resolved  alone  to  brave  a 
meeting  with  the  savages.  After  walking  six  miles, 
they  beheld  a  village  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  two 
others  on  a  slope,  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  first.  The  river  was  the  Mou-in-gou-e-na^  or 
Moingona,  of  which  we  have  corrupted  the  name  into 
Des  Moines.  Marquette  and  Joliet  were  the  first  white 
men  who  trod  the  soil  of  Iowa.  Commending  them- 
selves to  God,  they  uttered  a  loud  cry.  The  Indians 
hear ;  four  old  men  advance  slowly  to  meet  them,  bear- 
ing the  peace-pipe  brilliant  with  miny-colored  phimes. 
•We  are  Illinois,*  said  they;  that  is,  when  translated, 
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*We  are  men;*  and  they  offered  the  calmnet.  An 
aged*  chief  received  them  at  his  cabin  with  upraised 
hands,  exclaiming,  'How  beautiful  is  the  sun,  French* 
men,  when  thou  comest  to  visit  us !  Our  whole  village 
awaits  thee;  thou  shalt  enter  in  peace  into  all  our 
dwellings.'  And  the  pilgrims  were  followed  by  the 
devouring  gaze  of  an  astonished  crowd. 

**  At  the  great  council,  Marquette  published  to  them 
the  one  true  God,  their  creator.  He  spoke,  also,  of 
the  great  captain  of  the  French,  the  Governor  of 
Canada,  who  had  chastised  the  Five  Nations  and  com* 
manded  peace;  and  he  questioned  them  respecting 
the  Mississippi  and  the  tribes  that  possessed  its  banks. 
For  the  messengers  who  announced  the  subjection  of 
the  Iroquois,  a  magnificent  festival  was  prepared  of 
hominy,  and  fish,  and  the  choicest  viands  from  the 
prairies. 

''  After  six  days*  delay,  and  invitations  to  new  visits, 
the  chieftain  of  the  tribe,  with  hundreds  of  warriors, 
attended  the  strangers  to  their  canoes ;  and,  selecting 
a  peace-pipe  embellished  with  the  head  and  neck  of 
brilliant  birds  and  all  feathered  over  with  plumage  of 
various  hues,  they  hung  around  Marquette  the  myste- 
rious arbiter  of  peace  and  war,  the  sacred  calumet,  a 
safeguard  among  the  nations. 

"  The  little  group  proceeded  onward.  '  I  did  not 
fear  death,*  says  Marquette;  *  I  should  have  esteemed 
it  the  greatest  happiness  to  have  died  for  the  glory  of 
God.*  They  passed  the  perpendicular  rocks,  which 
wore  the  appearance  of  monsters ;  they  heard  at  a  dis* 
tance  the  noise  of  the  Waters  of  the  Missouri,  known 
10  them  by  the  Algonquin  name  of  Pekitanoni ;  and 
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wfaen  tbcy  <ftine  to  tbe  most  beautiful  coaflueoce  aC 
waters  mi  tlie  world — ^where  the  swifier  Missouri  rushes 
like  a  oonqtieror  into  tiie  calmer  Missis8<|){^i,  draggiof 
ii>  «8  it  were,  hastil)r  to  the  sea-nthe  good  Marquet4« 
resolved  in  his  heart;,  anttcipatiiiig  Lewis  a«Kl  Clarke^ 
wie  ^y  to  4&cend  ibe  mighty  river  to  its  source,  U 
cross  the  ridge  tha/t  diviides  the  oceaas,  and,  desoeiKliiv 
a  we$terl)r-Aowiiig  sli«ain>  t«  publish  the  goapel  |o  all 
the  people  of  this  New  World. 

''  In  a  little  less  than  forty  leagues,  dbe  canoes  floated 
past  the  Ohio»  which  was  then^  and  long  afterward, 
called  the  Wabash.  Its  banks  were  tenanted  by  au- 
raerous  Tillages  of  the  peaceful  Shawaees,  who  qaailed 
under  the  4aM:ursk>ns  of  the  Iroquois.. 

^'The  thick  •canes  begin  to  a|>pear  so  close  and 
strpi^  that  the  buffalo  could  not  break  thro^gh  them  ; 
the  insects  become  intolerable ;  as  a  shelter  against  the 
suns  of  July,  the  ^Is  ore  folded  into  4ui  awniiag.  The 
prairies  vanish  i  thick  forests  of  whitewood^  admrabk 
for  their  vastness  ^aod  heigiht,  crowd  even  to  the  skirts 
of  the  pebbly  ^K>re>  It  is  also  observed  that,  in  the 
kind  of  the  Chickasas,  the  Indians  have  guas. 

^'Near  the  latitude  of  thirty-three  dogi^es,  on  the 
west^n  bank  oi  the  Mis^ssippi,  stood  the  village  of 
Mitchigamea,  in  a  region  that  had  not  been  visited  by 
Europeans  since  the  days  of  De  Soto.  '  Now,'  thought 
fttorquette,  ^  we  must  indeed  ask  €ba  nid  of  the  Vii^a.' 
A.n«ied  with  bows  and  arrows,  wkh  clubs^  axes,  and 
bucklers,  amid  continual  whoo^,  the  native^  beat  oa 
war,  embark  in  vast  canoes  made  out  of  the  trunks  of 
hollow  trees;  but,  at  the  sight  of  the  mysterious  peooe* 
l^pe  held  aloft^  Ciod  touched  the  hearts  of  the  old 

. '  '      .  ■    *  >^ 
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mei})  who  checked  the  mpetuosity  of  the  yomfigi  and* 
tlirowmg  their  bovs  -and  quivers  ioto  tike  candies  fts  d 
token  df  peace,  tbey  prepared  it  hospttabk  wetoome. 

^^The  Dcxt  day,  a  long  wocden  canoe,  cotitainkig 
ter  men,  escorted  the  di6coi7<eciers,  for  eight  or  ten 
leagues^  to  the  viMage  of  Akaoisea,  the  liimt  of  dietr 
voyage,  lliey  had  left  the  region  of  the  Algonqnios, 
and,  in  die  midst  oH  the  SiOUx  and  ChtckaEOB,  ctmld 
speak  only  by  ian  interpreter*  A  half^kague  above 
Akansea  4^y  were  laiet  by  two  boots,  m  oike  of  which 
{ftood  the  commaiiKler^  holding  in  his  hand  the  pelKse^ 
pipe,  and  singing  afi  ht  <biew  Jiear.  Aiter  offering  the 
pipe«  he  gave  iHiaftd  of  maize.  The  weahh  of  Us  tribe 
consisted  in  bufialoHskiixi ;  tlieir  weapons  wiere  axtts  of 
stedU-^^  proof  of  cocnmerce  with  Eutopeasis. 

'^  "Dhis  had  our  travellers  desoonded  bek)iw  the  en- 
trance of  the  Arkansas,  to  the  genial  clitnes  daat  have 
almost  no  winter  but  rains,  beyond  the  bound  of  the 
Huron  and  Algtmq^n  kttgtiages,  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to  tribes  of  Indians  that  had 
obtained  European  arms  by  traffic  with  Spaniards  or 
with  Virginia. 

''  So,  hiirnig  sp(^n  of  God  and  the  mysrtenes  of 
the  Caitholic  faith,  h«fing  ^come  certain  tl^t  tiie 
Fath^  of  Rivers  went  not  to  the  <»ce»D  east  of  Florida^ 
nor  yet  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  Mairquette  and  Joliet 
Idt  AkaA^ea  aflid  aseeDded  the  Mississippi. 

^^  At  the  thirty-eighth  degree  of  iatityde  they  entered 
tne  river  Illinois,  and  discovered  a  cotrntfy  without  its 
paragon  for  the  fertiiiity  of  its  beautifiri  praitiei,  o»r- 
•csred  with  hufSaloes  ^oid  istags ;  for  the  loveliness  of  its 
rivulets,  and  ^the  prodigal  abtindance  of  wild  duck  and 
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swans,  and  of  a  species  of  parrots  and  wild  turkeys. 
The  tribe  of  Illinois,  that  tenanted  its  banks,  entreated 
Marquette  to  come  and  reside  among  them.  One  of 
their  chiefs,  with  their  young  men,  conducted  the 
party,  by  way  of  Chicago,  to  Lake  Michigan;  and 
before  the  end  of  September  all  were  safe  in  Green 
Bay. 

"Joliet  returned  to  Quebec  to  announce  the  dis- 
covCTy,  of  which  the  fame,  through  Talon,  quickened 
the  sunbition  of  Colbert;  the  unaspiring  Marquette  re- 
mained to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Miamis,  who  dwelt 
in  the  north  of  Illinois,  round  Chicago.  Two  years 
afterward,  sailing  from  Chicago  to  Mackinaw,  he  en- 
tered a  little  river  in  Michigan.  Erecting  an  altar,  he 
said  mass  after  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  then, 
begging  the  men  who  conducted  his  canoe  to  leave 
him  alone  for  half  an  hour, 

*  in  the  darkling  wood, 
Amid  the  cool  and  silence,  he  knelt  down, 
And  offered  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  thanks 
And  supplication.' 

At  the  end  of  the  half-hour  they  went  to  seek  him,  and 
he  was  no  more*  The  good  missionary,  discoverer  of 
a  world,  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  margin  of  the  stream 
that  bears  his  name.  Near  its  mouth  the  canoe-men 
dug  his  grave  in  the  sand.  £veT  after,  the  forest 
rangers,  if  in  danger  on  Lake  Michigan,  would  invoke 
his  name.  The  people  of  the  West  will  build  his 
monument.*' — Ibid,,  pp.  157-162.    . 

The  list  of  heroic  adventurers  in  the  path  of  dis- 
covery is  closed  by  La  Salle,  the  chivalrous  French* 
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man  of  whom  we  have  made  particular  record  iu  a  pre* 
vious  number  of  this  Journal,*  and  whose  tremendous 
journey  from  the  Illinois  to  the  French  settlements  in 
Cwada,  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  is  also 
noticed  by  Mr.  Bancroft.  His  was  the  first  European 
hark  that  emerged  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississi{^i ; 
and  Mr.  Bancroft,  as  he  notices  the  event,  and  the 
feelings  it  gave  rise  to  in  the  miod  of  the  discoverer, 
gives  utterance  to  his  own  in  language  truly  sublime: 

"As  he  raised  the  cross  by  the  Arkansas,  as  he 
jtoted  the  arms  of  France  neaf  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
he  anticipated  the  future  affluence  of  emigrantSi  and 
heard  in  the  distance  the  footsteps  of  the  advancing 
multitude  that  were  coming  to  take  possession  of  the 
valley." — Ibid.^  p.  i6a. 

This  descent  of  the  Great  River  our  author  places, 
without  hesitation,  in  1682,  being  a  year  earlier  than 
the  one  assigned  by  us  in  the  article  referred  to.f  Mr. 
Bancroft  is  so  familiar  with  the  whole  ground,  and  has 
studied  the  subject  so  carefully,  that  great  weight  is 
due  to  his  opinions ;  but  he  has  not  explained  the  pre- 
cise authority  for  his  conclusions  in  this  particular. 

This  leads  us  to  enlarge  on  what  we  consider  a  de- 
fect in  our  author's  present  plan.  His  notes  are  dis- 
carded  altogether,  and  his  references  transferred  from 
the  bottom  of  the  page  to  the  side-margin.  This  is 
very  objectionable,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  dis- 
agreeable effect  produced  on  the  eye,  but  from  the 
more  serious  inconvenience  of  want  of  room  for  very 
frequent  and  accurate  reference.    Titles  are  necessarily 

•  See  •*  North  American  Rcvie^r,"  vol.  xlviii.  p.  69,  €i  seq, 
t  Ibid.,  pp.  84,  85. 
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much  abridged,  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  persf^ 
c«tty.  The  ftret  reference  in  this  volume  is  **Hatlam, 
^v.,  374;*"  the  second  is  **Archdale/*  Now,  Hallani 
has  written  seTera)  works,  published  >n  various  forms 
anid  editions.  As  to  the  seccMid  authority,  we  have  no 
ai€iams  of  identifying  the  psssage  at  alt.  This,  how- 
ef«r,  is  not  the  habit  of  Mr.  Bancroft  whefe  the  fact 
is  of  any  great  moment,  and  his  retoenees  throcighoirt 
are  abundaBt.  B»t  the  practice  of  ref^Krences  in  the 
stde^margin,  though  warrai^Ced  by  ^\^  authority,  is 
im^vonil^,  frofd  wont  of  ?oom^  for  vei^  firequent  ot 
fery  minvte  specification. 

The  OMission  of  notes  we  comidef  a  stil)  greater 
eril.  It  is  tme,  they  lead  to  great  abuses,  are  often 
the  vehicle  of  matter  which  sho«ikl  have  been  ineorpo- 
rated  tn  the  text,  m«re  freqieently  of  irrelevant  matter 
whkh  shoiiki  not  h^e  been  admitted  anywhere,  »)d 
thus  exhaust  the  reader^s  patience,  while  they  spoil  the 
cibct  ol  the  work  by  drawing  the  attention  fVom  the 
continuotis  flow  of  the  narrative,  checking  the  heat 
that  is  raised  by  it  in  the  reader's  i»h>d,  and  not  un- 
frequently  jarring  on  his  feedings  by  some  misplaced 
witticism  ov  smart  attempt  at  one.  For  these  and  the 
like  reasons,  many  competent  critics  have  pvonowiced 
against  the  use  of  notes,  considering  that  a  writer  who 
eouMt  not  bring  afi  he  had  to  say  into  the  compass  of 
lus  text  was  a  bungiier.  Gibbon,  who  practised  the 
contrary,  intimates  a  regret  in  tme  of  his  lettersr  that 
he  had*  been  overruled  so  far  as  to  allow  his  notes  to 
be  pmKed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  instead  of  being 
removed  to  the  end  of  the  vcdume.  But  from  aM  this 
we  dissent,  especially  in  reference  to  a  wotk  of  research 
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like  the  present  History.  We  are  often  desfrous  here  to 
hare  the  assertion  of  the  anthor,  or  the  sentinaent  quoted 
by  hnn,  if  importaAt,  verified  by  the  orighial  extract, 
especially  when  this  is  in  a  foreign  language.  We  want 
to  see  the  grounds  of  his  condusions,  the  scaffolding 
hy  which  he  has  raised  his  structure ;  to  estimate  the 
trae  vahie  of  bis  authorities;  to  hnow  something  of 
their  charactefS)  poshioas  in  society,  and  the  probabfo 
infiuences  to  which  they  were  exposed.  Where  there 
is  contradiction,  we  want  to  see  \t  stated,  the  ^os^  and 
the  iom^  and  the  grounds  for  rejecting  this  and  ad- 
ravtting  that.  We  want  to  hare  a  reason  for  oar  fkith, 
otherwises  we  are  merely  led  bUndfokl.  Our  gtride  may 
be  an  excellent  guide ;  he  may  hare  travelled  over  the 
path  till  it  has  become  a  beaten  track  to  him ;  but  we 
like  to  use  our  own  eyesight  too,  to  observe  somewhat 
for  ottvselves,  and  to  know,  if  possible,  why  he  has 
taken  this  particular  road  in  preference  to  that  which 
his  pred^essors  have  travelled. 

Tlie  objections  made  to  notes  are  founded  rather  on 
the  abits^  than  the  proper  use  of  them.  Gibbon  only 
wished  to  remove  his  own  to  the  eiwJ  of  hfe  volume ; 
though  in  this  we  think  he  erred,  from  the  difficulty 
and  ft«quent  dist^poimtment  which  the  reader  must 
have  experienced  in  consulting  them, — a  disappoint- 
ment of  Httlc  moment  when  unattended  by  difficulty. 
Bat  Ceibbon  knew  too  well  the  worth  of  this  part  of  his 
labors  to  him  to  wish  to  d^fscard  them  altogether.  He 
knew  his  reputation  stood  on  them  as  intimately  as  on 
bis  narrative.  Indeed,  they  supply  a  body  of  criticism, 
laid  well-selected,  well-digested  learning,  which  of  itself 
w>CMsld  make  the  re^nieation'  of  any  scholar.     Many  ac 
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coraplished  writers,  however,  and  Mr.  Bancroft  among 
the  number,  have  come  to  a  different  conclusion ;  and 
he  has  formed  his,  probably,  with  deliberation,  having 
made  the  experiment  in  both  forms. 

It  is  true,  the  fulness  of  the  extracts  from  original 
sources  with  which  his  text  is  inlaid,  giving  such  life 
and  presence  to  it,  and  the  frequency  of  his  references, 
supersede  much  of  the  necessity  of  notes.  We  should 
have  been  very  glad  of  one,  however,  of  the  kind  we  are 
speaking  of,  at  the  close  of  his  expedition  of  La  Salle. 

We  have  no  room  for  the  discussion  of  the  topics  in 
the  next  chapter,  relating  to  the  hostilities  for  the 
acquisition  of  colonial  territory  between  France  and 
England,  each  of  them  pledged  to  the  same  system  of 
commercial  mon(^)oly,  but  must  pass  to  the  author's 
account  of  the  aborigines  east  of  the  Mississippi.  In 
this  division  of  his  subject  he  brings  into  view  the 
geographical  positions  of  the  numerous  tribes,  their 
languages,  social  institutions,  religious  faith,  and  prob- 
able origin.  All  these  copious  topics  are  brought 
within  the  compass  of  a  hundred  pages,  arranged  with 
great  harmony,  and  exhibited  with  perspicuity  and  sin- 
gular richness  of  expression.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  elaborate  and  finished  portion  of  the  volume. 

His  remar)^  on.  the  localities  of  the  tribes,  instead  of 
a  barren  muster-roll  of  names,  are  constantly  enlivened 
by  picturesque  details  connected  with  their  situation. 
His  strictures  on  their  various  languages  are  conceived 
in  a  philosophical  spirit.  The  subject  \&  one  that  has 
already  employed  the  pens  of  the  ablest  philologists 
in  this  country,  among  whom  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mention   the  names  of  Du  Ponceau,  Pickering,  and 
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Gallatin^  Our  author  has  evidently  bestowed  much 
labor  and  thought  on  the  topic.  He  examines  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  languages,  which,  though 
radically  different,  bear  a  common  resemblance  in 
their  compounded  and  synthetic  organization.  He 
has  omitted  to  notice  the  singular  exception  to  the 
polysjmthetic  formation  of  the  Indian  languages  pre- 
sented by  the  Otomie,  which  has  afforded  a  Mexican 
philologist  so  ingenious  a  parallel,  in  its  structure,  with 
the  Chinese.  Mr.  Bancroft  concludes  his  review  of 
them  by  admitting  the  cojnousness  of  their  cottibina- 
tions,  and  by  inferring  that  this  copiousness  is  no 
evidence  of  care  and  cultivation,  but  the  elementary 
form  of  expression  of  a  rude  and  uncivilized  people ; 
in  proof  of  which  he  cites  the  example  of  the  partially 
civilized  Indian  in  accommodating  his  idiom  gradually 
to  the  analytic  structure  of  the  European  languages. 
May  not  this  be  explained  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  influence  under  which  he  makes  this,  like  his  other 
changes,  is  itself  European  ?  But  we  pass  to  a  more 
popular  theme,  the  religious  ffliith  of  the  red  man, 
whose  fanciful  superstitions  are  depicted  by  our  author 
with  highly  poetical  coloring  : 

'*The  red  man,  unaccustomed  to  generalization, 
obtained  no  conception  of  an  absolute  substance,  of  a 
self-existent  being,  but  saw  a  divinity  in  every  power. 
Wherever  there  was  being,  mdtion,  or  action,  there  to 
him  was  a  spirit;  and,  in  a  special  manner,  wherever 
there  appeared  singular  excellence  among  beasts,  or 
birds,  or  in  the  creation,  there  to  him  was  the  presence 
of  a  divinity.  When  he  feels  his  pulse  throb  or  hfe  heart 
beat,  lie  knows^  that  it  is  a  spirit.  A  god  resides  iti  the 
26* 
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Qiatf  .to  ^iye  foirth  ihe  ]uadUng,  ciheerjng  ft-e ;  a  \^/m^ 
c^des  ix^  ^be  owuntaiQ-^cliff ;  a  ^irit  jpfi9kiss  jl3  abode 
in  Ah^  cool  JW(pesf5e»  ,of  tbe  grott^^  which  laatwe  liS6 
s^dom^j  i^^gpd  dw;e})^4n  ^a<;h  '<lUile  gfw$'  !&at  8|a^g9 
Boiraculomdy  from  ^he  eacth^  *  Xhe  wopda,  tie  wiWs, 
aod  tb^  waters  r^pgo4  to  sav^e  •iiM^Uig^ncei  Ibe  staxB 
and  tb^  moupita^  live ;  (h^  riv^,  4^d  tine  lake,  ^uid 
tlie  .WAV9S  ha«e  a  ^iri;t.'  Ev^y  hidideii  agency*  <«WBry 
lAy^rio^  iiMlufipc^  is  p^ff^oojfied.  A  god  dwdb  ia 
tbe  $Wt  a,nd  MQ  t]^  moon,  j^d  m  th^^irioAii^em;  due 
spirit  of  the  ^orai»g  ^ut^A»m  ia  the  eastern  «ky ;  a 
dpity  is  i^^^ewt  i^  the  pceao  aod  m  ^e  iire ;  tbe  carag 
that  ov^b0^g$  thf3  ffiyer  Jtos  it^  igeipow ;  there  is  a  G|»rit 
to  .the  w^tierfall;  a  household  god  dwells  ia  the  lodian'j 
w^gwaroaod  qonsecrates  his  home;  ^iriits  ciknb  upoa 
the  forehead  to  weigh  dowoi  Mae  e^ida  in  eleep.  Not 
the  heavenly  bodies  pnly^  tihe  sky  4s  filled  with  ^irits 
that  miaister  to  ^m^  To  ifce  savnig^,  4ivinity,  broken 
as  ijt  werj^  i^to  an  infiiCike  mimber  of  fi^mente,  fiHs  all 
place  and  .^1  bwng.  The  idea  of  unity  in  the  creation 
may  exi^  co«^ep^poi^^neotfsly«  :b«t  it  esusted  only  in 
the  gprw,  or  as  a  yagne  belief  derive4  ftom  (the  har- 
mony of  the  universe.  Yet  faith  in  Ae  Qxmi  Spirit, 
wh^  ^cwce  fwresenAed,  was  prpiaptly  aeiised  and  appro- 
priated, and  so  infused  itself  into  th^  heart  ^  lemoteat 
trib^  iki^x  it  c^Ma^  ito  be  often  co^ideire^  as  «  pcvtion 
of  their  originaj  feith.  Their  sbs4cwiry  a^rati«)ns  ead 
cwied^  ^tunpd,  'thuo^igh  the  i^eportg  of  missi&ittries,  a 
luore  coB)plete  dearelopiiaoent,  imd  :a  t^d^ions  system  wai 
elicited  ffom  the  pregnant  buit  rude  aiateriais."-r^i2Wl, 

The  iig^lowing  pictures  of  the  fiiAe  of  the  Indian 


« 
in&nty  and  tthe  shadowy  fteasures  of  tifae  land  of  spirhs, 
have  also  much  tecudeFnees  and  ibeauty : 

"The  same  motive  prompted  them  to  bra-y  ^ith  tiif 
war^rior  his  pipe  and  YM  inaiMtQu,  his  tomakawk,  quiver, 
and  bow  ready  bent  for  actkm,  and  his  cnost  i^pleodid 
apparel ;  to  place  hy  bis  «ide  hie  bowi,  his  maize,  and 
his  vcniaoB,  for  the  long  joiiraey  to  the  coontry  of  has 
ancestor^.  Festivals  '\n  honor  of  the  dead  were  also 
frequenti  when  a  pajrt  of  tlus  Ibod  was  ^given  to  the 
flames,  that  so  iit  might  serve  to  nourisl!i  liie  departed. 
The  tJraveUer  would  iad  in  the  forests  a  dead  body 
placed  on  a  ^affold  erected  upon  piles,  oarefutly 
wrapped  in  bai^  for  its  shroud,  and  attired  in  wannest 
furs.  If  a  mother  lo^  her  babe,  sHe  would  corer  it 
with  ba^k  ^nd  ^velop  it  anxioudy  in  the  ^o^est 
beaver-ski<Bs ;  at  the  burial-place  she  would  put  by  its 
side  i4£  cradle,  its  beads,  ami  its  raittles,  and,  as  a  last 
service  of  maternal  love,  would  draw  imlk  from  ber 
bosom  in  a  dip  of  bark,  and  bum  dt  in  the  fire,  that 
her  infant  might  still  find  nourishmenit  on  its  solitairy 
j€>arney  to  the  land  of  shades.  Yet  the  nenv-born  babe 
would  be  bmied,  not,  as  u«aal,  on  a  scaffold,  but  l^ 
the  wayside,  that  «o  its  sfnrit  might  secretly  steal  into 
the  bosom  of  some  passing  ^matron  and  be  bom  again 
under  ha|>pier  aiispices.  On  burying  her  daughter, 
the  Chippewa  mother  adds,  mot  snow-sboes  and  beads 
and  moccasins  ooly,  but  (sad  emblem  of  woman's  lot 
in  the  wildermess)  die  cacryimg-beit  uid  the  paddle. 
*  I  know  my  daughter  wiH  be  ijeslored  ^o  me,'  ^die  once 
said^  as  she  clif>ped  a  lock  of  hair  as  a  mcmoriad ;  'by 
this  lock  o(  hut  I  ^all  discover  her,  for  I  sdiail  taloe  it 
with  me  /  aHudti^  to  the  day  when  she  too,  with  hei 
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carrying-belt  and  paddle,  and  the  little  relic  of  her 
child,  should  pass  through  the  grave  to  the  dwelling- 
place  of  her  ancestors.** 

"  The  faith,  as  well  as  the  sympathies,  of  the  savage, 
descended  also  to  inferior  things.  Of  each  kind  of 
aninud  they  say  there  exists  one,  the  source  and  origin 
of  all,  of  a  vast  si^e,  the  type  and  original  of  the 
whole  class.  From  the  immense  invisible  beaver  come 
all  the  beavers,  by  whatever  run  of  water  they  are 
found ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  elk  and  buffalo,  of  the 
eagle  and  robin,  of  the  meanest  quadruped  of  the 
forest,  of  the  smallest  insect  that  buzzes  in  the  air. 
There  lives  for  each  class  of  animals  this  invisible  vast 
type  or  elder  brctfher.  Thus  the  savage  established  his 
right  to  be  classed  by  philosophens  in  the  rank  of 
RealistSj  and  his  chief  effort  at  generalization  was  a 
reverent  exercise  of  the  religious  sentiment.  Where 
these  older  brothers  dwell  they  do  not  exactly  know ; 
yet  it  may  be  that  the  giant  manitous  which  are 
brothers  to  beasts  are  hid  beneath  the  waters,  and 
that  those  of  the  birds  make  their  homes  in  the  blue 
sky.  But  the  Indian  believes  also  of  each  individual 
animal  that  it  possesses  the  mysterious,  the  indestruc- 
tible principle  of  life ;  there  is  not  a  breathing  thing 
but  has  its  shade,  which  never  can  perish.  Regarding 
himself,  in  comparison  with  other  animals,  but  as  the 
fe^t  among  co-ordinate  existence,  he  respects  the  brute 
creation,  and  assigns  to  it,  as  to  himself,  a  perpetuity 
of  being.  *The  ancients  of  these  lands  bdieved  that 
the  warrior,  when  released  from  life,  renews  the  pas- 
sions and  activity  of  this  worid;  is  seated  once  more 
among  his  friends;  shares  again  the  joyous  feast;  walks 
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through  shadowy  forests,  that  are  alive  with  the  spiriti 
of  birds;  and  there,  in  his  paradise, 

"  '  By  midnight  moons,  o'er  moistening  devrs, 
In  restments  for  the  chase  arrayed, 
«  Tbc  hunter  still  .the  deer  pursues, 
The -hiuitec  apd  the  deer  a  shade.'  " 

IHd,^  pp.  295,  998. 

At  the  close  of  this  chapter  the  historian  grapples 
with  the.imich«vexed  question  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  aborigines,--*that  pons  asinorum  which  has  called 
forth  so  mtich  sense  and  nonsense  on  both  sides  of  the 
water,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  a  new  relic 
or  unknown  hieroglyphic  shall  turn  up  to  irritate  the 
nerves  of  the  antiquary. 

Mr.  Bancroft  passes  briefly  in  review  the  several 
arguments  adduced  in  favor  of  the  connection  with 
Eastern  Asia.  He  lays  no  stress  on  the  affinity  of 
l^^guages  or  of  customs  and  religious  notions,  consid- 
ering these  as  spontaneous  expressions  of  similar  ideas 
smd  wants  in  similar  conditions  of  society.  He  at- 
taches^ little  value  to  the  resemblance  established  by 
Humboldt  between  the  signs  of  the  Mexican  calendar 
and  those  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  in  Thibet  and  Tar- 
tary ;  and  as  for  the  far-famed  Dighton  Rock,  and  the 
learned  lucubrations  thereon,  he  sets  them  down  as  so 
much  roootishine,  pronouncing  the  characters  Algon- 
quin. The  tumuH — the  great  tumuli  of  the  West — ^he 
regards  as  the  work  of  no  mortal  hand,  except  so  far 
as  they  have  been  excavated  for  a  sepulchral  purpose. 
He  admits,  however,  vestiges  of  a  migratory  movement 
OQ  our  continent  from  the  northeast  to  the  south* 
west,  shorws  very  satisfactorily,  by  estimating  the  dis- 
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feUKes  of  the  ioteivening  islands^  the  ptsMitida^iyiy 
of  a  passage  in  the  moBt  osdiaary  seaTboai  fram  the 
Asiatic  to  the  American  shores  in  the  high  latitudes, 
and,  by  a  connparison  of  the  Indian  and  Mongolian 
skulls,  comes  to  the  eonehision  tha^  tike  t«o  races  are 
probably  identical  in  origiBf.  But  the  epoch  of  their 
divergence  he  places  at  so  remote  a  period  that  the 
peculiar  habits,  inslrilufeions^  and  culture  of  the  ab- 
origines must  be  regSHrded  as  all  their  oiwn, — ^a&  uir 
digenous*     Thi&  is  the  outline  of  his  theory. 

By  this  hypothesis  he  extricalies  the  question  irona 
the  embarrassment  caused  by  the  ignorance  which  the 
aboriginea  have  maniifestied  in  the  use  of  iron^and  milk,> 
known  to  the  Mongol  hordes,  but  which  he,. of  course,, 
Supposes  were  not  known  at  the  liBie  of  the  migration. 
This  is  carrying  the  exodus  back  to*  a  far  periods  But 
the  real  objection  seems  to  be  that!  by!  thus  rejecting  aU 
evidence  of  oommuatcation  but  t^t  founded  on<  aoa- 
tomical  resemblance  he  has^unneoessarilry  narrowed  the 
basis  on  which  it  cests*  The  resemhianee  between  a 
few  specimens  of  Mongolian  and  Ainepican  skulls  is 
a  narrow  basis  indeed,  takea  as  ^e  only  one,  for  so 
momentous  a  theory. 

Infact,  this  particular  point  of  analogy  does  not  strike 
us  as  by  anyr  means  the  most  powerful  of  the  argume&ts 
m  favor  of  a  eommunicatioa  with  the  Ea^,  when  we 
consider  the  small  number  of  the  specimens  oir  which  it 
is  founded,  the  great  variety  of  formatk)n  in  individuals 
of  thesame  fkmily,^ — some  of  the  specimens  approach- 
ing even  nearer  to  the  Caucasian,  than  the  Mo<^plian, 
-^-and the  very  uniform  deviation f^omthe latter  in* the 
promimence  and  tj>e  greatdr  angularity  of  the  £ea(use& 
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TYm  oonnectUm  wkh  the  East  derires,  m  our  jitdg* 
meiity  some  snpporty  feeble  thoagh  \%  be,  from  affinkiei 
of  language ;  but  this  is  a  fteld  which  remains  to  be 
much  more  fully  explored.  The  analogy  is  much  more 
striking  of  certain  usages  and  institutions,  particularly 
of  a  religious  character,  and>  above  all,  the  mytho^ 
logical  tfaditions  which  tbose  who  ha^e  had  occasion  to 
look  into  the  Astec  akid<piities  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with.  This  resemblance  is  often  thnes  in  matters  so 
purely  arbitrary  that  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
founded  in  the  oonsttOution  of  man,  so  very  exact  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  considered  a^  accidental.  We  give  up 
tbe  DiglMxHi  Rock,^  that  rock  of  offence  to  so  many 
antiquaries^  who  may  read  in*  it  the  handwriting  of  the 
Phoemciansy^BgyptianSjOr  Scandlnaviatis^  quite  as  weU 
as  anything  else.  Indeed^  tfhe  vatfiou8,/W-^>»i^  of  iC, 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  learned,  are  so  (Afferent 
from  one  another  thaty  like  Sir  HudibraS,  one  may  find 
HI' it 

*'  A  teaab  of  Wmgwagfn  at  once." 

We  are  agteed  with  our  author  that  it  is  very  good 
A^goilqain.  But  tlie  sodiac,  the  Tartar  zodiac,  which 
M«  de  Humbi^t  has  to  well  ^K)wn  to  resemble  in  its 
terms  those  of  the  Aztec  caleiidar,.  we  cannot  so  easily 
sornenden  The  striking,  coincidence  established  by  his 
tnveisligations  between  the  astronoritical  signs  of  the 
tn^  Bations--^ni  a  similar  corresponding  series,<  more- 
o^r,  i^thottgh  applied!  to  different  uses — is,  in  oui^ 
opinion,  one  of<  the  most  powerful  arguments  yet  ad- 
duced fibr  the  affinity  of  the  two  races.  Nor  is  Mr;- 
Bancroft  wkolly  right  in  supposing  that  the  Asiatic 
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hieroglyphics  referred  <mly  to  die  aodiac.  Like,  the 
Mexican,  they  z}&o  presided  over  the  years,  days,  and 
even  hours.  The  strength  of  evidence, ;  founded  on 
numerous  analogies,  cannot  be  shown  without  going 
into  details,  for  which  there  is  scarce  room  in  the 
compass  of  a  separate  article,  much  less  in  the  heel  of 
one.  Whichever  way  we  turn,  the  subject  is  full  of 
perplexity.  It  is  the  sphinx's  riddle,  and  the  CEdipus 
must  be  called  from  the  grave  who  is  to  solve  it. 

In  closing  our  remarks,  we  must  express  our  satisfac> 
tion  that  the  favorable  notice  we  took  of  Mr.  Bancroit's 
labors  on  his  first  appearance  has  been  fully  ratified  by 
his  countrymen,  and  that  his  Colonial  History  estab- 
lishes his  title  to  a  place  among  the  great  historical 
writers  of  the  age.  The  reader  will  find  the  pages  of 
the  present  volume  filled  with,  matter  not  less  interest- 
ing and  important  than  the  preceding.  He  will  meet 
with  the  same  brilliant  and  daring  style,  the  same  pic- 
turesque sketches  of  character  and  incident,  the  same 
acute  reasoning  and  compass  of  erudition. 

In  the  delineation  of  events  Mr.  Bancroft  has  been 
guided  by  the  spirit  of  historic  faith.  Not  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  discern  the  color  of  his  pc^itics ; 
nor,  indeed,  would^  it  be  possible  for  any  <me  strongly 
pledged  to  any  set  of  principles,  whether  in  politics  or 
religion,  to  disguise  them  in  the  discussion  of  abstract 
topics,  without  being  false  to  himself  and  giving  a  £dse 
tone  to  the  picture  \  but,  while  he  is  true  to  himself, 
he  has  an  equally  imperative  duty  to  perfonn, — to  be 
true  to  others,  to  those  on  whose  characters  and  con^ 
duct  he  sits  in  judgment  as  a  historian.  No  pet  theory 
nor  party  predilections  can  justify  him  in  swerving  one 
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hair's- breadth  from  truth  in  his  deliiveation  of  the 
mighty  dead,  whose  portraits  he  is  exhibiting  to  us 
on  the  canvas  of  history. 

Whenever  religion  is  introduced,  Mr.  Bancroft  has 
shown  a  commendable  spirit  of  liberality.  Catholicf 
and  Calvinists,  Jesuits,  Quakers,  and  Churchof  Eng- 
latid  men,  are  aU  judged  accordiiiig  to  their  deeds,  and 
not  their  speculative  tenets;  and  even  in  the  latter 
particular  he  generally  contrives  to  find  something  de- 
serving of  admiration,  some  c^nmendable  doctrine  or 
aspiration  in  most  of  them*  And  what  Christian  sect 
-*^we  might  add,  what  sect  of  any  denomination-^is 
there  which  has  ngt  some  beauty  of  doctrine  to  ad- 
mire ?  Religion  is  the  homs^e  of  man  to  his  Creator. 
The  forms  in  which  it  is  expressed  are  infinitely  va- 
rious \  but  they  flow  from  the  same  source,  are  directed 
to  the  same  end,  and  aJl  claim  from  the  historian  the 
benefit  of  toleration. 

What  Mr.  Bancroft  has  dune  for  the  Colonial  history 
is,  after  all,  but  preparation  for  a  richer  theme,  the 
history  of  the  War  of  Independence;  a  subject  which 
finds  its  origin  in  the  remote  past,  its  results  in  the 
infinite  future ;  which  finds  a  central  point  of  unity 
in  the  ennobling  principle  of  independence,  that  gives 
dignity  and  grandeur  to  the  most  petty  details  of  the 
conflict,  and  which  has  its  foreground  occupied  by  a 
single  character,  to  which  all  others  converge  as  to  a 
centre, — the  character  of  Washington,  in  war,  in  peace, 
and  in  private  life  the  most  sublime  on  historical  record. 
Happy  the  writer  who  shall  exhibit  this  theme  worthily 
to  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  ! 

The  subject,  it  is  understood,  is  to  engage  the  atten- 
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tfoh,  alscy,  of  Mr.  8pai1cs,  whose*  howombk  laboi^  hafre 
alteady  dssociaied  his  ntatt^  hnpet^hiably  with  our 
Revolutionary  period.  Let  it  not  be*  feared  that  there 
is  not  cowipass  enenigh  itt  tite  subject  for  two  mkids 
so  gifted.  The  field  is  too  ^h  to  be  exhausted  by  a 
singlb  erop,  and  wiH  yield  ftesh  lamrels  to  the  skilful 
hand  that  shaM  toir  for  them.  The  kitois  of  Hume  did' 
not  supersedte  those  of  lingard,  6r  Turner,  ot  Maek- 
intosh,  or  Hdlam.  The  history  oi  the  Engli*  Revo- 
lution has  called  forth,  in  our  own  time,  the  adnoirable 
essays  of  Mackintosh  and  Guiaot ;  and  the  palm  of 
excellence,  after  the  libraries  that  have  been  writleft 
on  the  French  Revolution,  has^  just  been  assigned  to^ 
the  dissimilar  histories  of  Mignet^  and  Thiers.  The 
points  of  view  tmder  which  a  ^ing  may  be  contem* 
plated  are  as  diversified  as  mind  itself;  The  most 
honest  inquirers  after  truth  ra»^ly  come  to  precisely 
the  same  results,  such  is  the  influence  of  educatkxD^ 
prejudice,  principle!.  Truth,  mdfeed,  fe  single,  but 
opinions^  are  infinitely  various,  and  k  is  only  by  con»- 
paring  these  opinions  tt>ge(hei^  xYai  we  can  hope  to 
ascertain  what  is  trti^. 


MADAME  CALDERON'S  LIFE  I» 
MEXICO;* 

•    (jMMiary,  1843.) 

In  the  present  age  of  bigli  Utorary  activity,,  travellen 
make  not  tbe  ksatst  importunate  demands  on  public  at- 
tention,, and  their  lucubrations^  under  whatever  name,) — 
Rambles,  ^k>ticesy  Incidents,  Pencillings,— are.  near-ly 
as  important  a  staple  Cor  the  ''trade"  as  novels  and 
romaiM^es.  A  book  of  travels,  formerly,  was  a  very 
serious  affair.  The  traveUer  set  out  on  his  distant  jpur- 
ney  with  many  a  solemn^  preparation,,  made  his  will, 
a&d  bade  adieu  to  his  friends  like  one  who  might  not 
again  return.  If  he  did  return,  the  results  were  cm- 
bodied  'm  a  mspectable  foUo,;  of  at  least  quarto,  well 
finished  with  cuts,  and  done  up  in  a  solid  form,,  which 
argued  that:  it  was  no  fogitive  publication,  but  destined 
for  posterity. 

AU  this  is  changed.  The  voyager  nowadays  leaves 
home  with  as  little  ceremony  and  leave-taking  as  if  it 
were  for  a  morning's^  drive.  He  steps  into  the  bark 
that  is  to  carry  him  across  thousands  of  milesr  of  ocean 
with  the  moral  certainty  of  returning,  in  a  fixed  week, 
almost  at  a  particuloF  day.  Parties  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  go  whizzing  along  in  their  steam^ships  over  the 

•  ••  Life  in  Mexico,  during  a  Residence  of  Two  Years  in  fhat 

Country,     By  Madame  C de  la  B ."     Boston:   Littie  M 

Biowoi    Two  volttnes,  samo. 
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track  which  cost  so  many  weary  days  to  the  Argonauts 
of  old,  and  run  over  the  choicest  scenes  of  classic  an- 
tiquity, scattered  through  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  in 
less  time  than  it  formeriy  took  to  go  from  one  end  of 
the  British  isles  to  the  other.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
so  long  the  great  stumbling  block  to  the  navigators  of 
Europe,  is  doubled,  or  the  Red  Stea  coasted,  in  the 
same  way,  by  the  fashionable  tourist — who  glides  along 
the  shores  of  Arabia,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  Bombay,  and 
Hindostan,  farther  than  the  farthest  limits  of  Alexan- 
der's conquests — ^before  the  last  leaves  of  the  last  new 
novel  which  he  has  taken  by  the  way  are  fairly  cut. 
The  facilities  of  communication  have,  in  fact,  so 
abridged  distances  that  geograjAy,  as  we  have  hitherto 
studied  it,  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  reformed.  In- 
stead of  leagues,  we  now  compute  by  hours,  and  we 
find  ourselves  next-door  neighbors  to  those  whom  we 
had  looked  upon  as  at  the  antipodes. 

The  consequence  of  these  improvements  in  the  means 
of  intercourse  is,  that  dl  the  world  goes  abroad,  or,  at 
least,  one  half  is  turned,  upon  the  other.  Nations  are 
so  mixed  up  by  this  process  that  they  are  in  some 
dahger  of  losing  their  idiosyncrasy;  and  the  Egyptian 
and  the  Turk,  though  they  still  cling  to  their  religion, 
are  becoming  European  in  their  notions  and  habits 
more  and  more  every  day. 

The  ta^te  for  pilgrimage,  however,  it  must  be  owned, 
does  not  stop  with  the  countries  where  it  can  be  car- 
ried on  with  such  increased  facility.  It  has  begotten 
^  nobler  spirit  of  adventure,  something  akin  to  what 
existed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  world  was 
new  or  newly  discovering,  and  a  navigator  who  did  not 
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lake  in  sail,  like  the  cautious  seanien  of  Knickerbocker, 
might  run  down  some  strange  continent  in  the  dark ; 
for  in  these  limes  of  dandy  tourists  and  trarel-fnongecs 
the  boldest  achievements,  that  have  hitherto  defied  the 
most  adventurous  spirits,  have  been  performed:  the 
Himmalaya  Mountains  hive  been  scaled,  the  Niger 
ascended,  the  burning  heart  of  Africa  penetrated,  the 
icy  Arctic  and  Antarctic  explored,  and  the  mysteriotu 
monuments  of  the  semi-civilized  races  of  Central  Amer- 
ica have  been  thrown  open  to  the  public  gate.  It  is 
certain  that  this  is  a  high-pressure  age,  and  every  de- 
partment of  science  and  letters,  physical  and  mental^ 
feels  its  stimulating  influence. 

No  nation,  on  the  whole,  has  contributed  so  largely 
to  these  itinerant  expeditions  as  the  English.  Uneasy, 
it  would  seem,  at  being  cooped  up  in  their  little  isle, 
they  sally  forth  in  all  directions,  swarming  over  the 
cultivated  and  luxurious  countries  of  the  neighboring 
continent,  or  sending  out  stragglers  on  other  more 
distant  and  formidable  missions.  Whether  it  be  that 
their  soaring  spirits  are  impatient  of  the  narrow,  quar- 
ters which  nature  has  assigned  them,  or  that  there  ek- 
ists  a  supernumerary  class  of  idlers,  \«^ho,  wearied  with 
the  monotony  of  home  and  the  same  dull  round  of 
dissipation,  seek  excitement  in  strange  scen^  and  ad« 
ventures ;  or  whether  they  go  abroad  for  the  sunshine, 
of  which  they  have  heard  so  much  but  seen  so  little, — 
whatever  be  the  cause,  they  furnish  a  far  greater  num- 
ber  of  tourists  than  all  the  world  besides.  We  Amer- 
icans, indeed,  may  compete  with  them  in  mere  loco- 
motion, for  our  familiarity  with  magnificent  distances 
at  home  makes  us  still  more  indifferent  to  them  abroad ; 
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but  diis  locomotion  is  ges^iallj  in  the  waf  of  business, 
and  the  resak  is  rarely  shown  in  a  book^  itnless^  indeodj 
it  be  die  \s^sx.  • 

Yet  John  .BhII  is^  on  matty  ^aoGOUfits,  leas  fitted  than 
most  of  his  ii^eighbors  i&r  the  duties  of  a  traveller. 
However  warm  uid  ]»os{Htable  in  his  own  kome^  he 
has  a  cold  ireserve  in  his  ^xterior^  a  certain  dulling 
atmosphere,  which  he  caitries  alfoag  with  him^  that 
freezes  up  the  ^i»|tt^hke  of  str«figerSj  and  which  is 
only  to  be  completely  thawed  by  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance.  But  the  ticaveller  has  no  time  for 
intimate  aoquaitttaoces.  He  must  gf»  forward^  and 
trust  to  his  first  -impressions,  for  they  will  also  be  his 
last  Unlu(^ily,  it  rarely  &lls  out  -that  the  first  im- 
pressions of  honest  John  are  very  fevorable.  There  is 
too  much  pride,  not  to  say  kau^ur,  in  his  composition, 
which,  with  the  b^t  intentions  in  the  world,  will  show 
kseif  in  a  way  not  particularly  fiatliering  \q  those  who 
oooie  in  contact  witii  hmu  He  goes  through  a  strange 
nation,  treading  on  all  their  Iktle  irritable  i^ejudices, 
shocking  then:  self-love  and  harmli^s  vanities, -r— in 
short,  goiiog  agaioat  the  grain,  and  roughing  up  every 
thing  by  taking  It  the  wrong  way.  Thus  he  draws  put 
the  bad  humoirs  ^  the  people  among  whom  he  movesi 
sei^  them  in  their  most  unamiable  and  by  no  noueans 
i]0Aufal  aspeat,< — in  shoort,  looks  •on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  ^tapestry.  What  wioad^r  if  his  notions  are  soure- 
H^iat  awry  as  to  what  he  sees  ?  There  are,  it  is  true, 
distinguisdied  eaooeptions  to  all  thi^ — English  travellers 
who  covier  tlie  warm  beart-r*as  warm  as  it  is  generally 
true  and  manly^-^under  a  kind  and  son^etimes  cordial 
laanner,  but  they  are  t^  eiiceptions.     The  English- 
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nun  undoubted}^  i^ppears  b;est  on  his  own  ^oil^  where 
hffi  n^onal  ipoedJileclKAs  and  prejudicas,  or»  9t  U;a»t, 
the  intimation  of  them*  are  sosM^what  oaiMigated  in 
defereniGe  to  his  guest. 

Ano^er  soun:^  of  4:he  disqtudification  of  John  B^ll 
as  a  jcalin  and  fdiiloBophic  traveUer  is  tbe  inanner  in 
which  be  has  been  edjueated  at  home;  the  soft  Uncurief 
by  which  he  iias  bei^  ^surrounded  fKxm  his  ^:mdle  bav« 
made  iuxurias  neoessaries^  and,  accnston>ed  Xo  .perceiw 
all  the  machinery  of  life  §^e  ^long  as  iioisel^ssly  and 
as  ^wtiftly  as  :t]»e  feet  of  Time  ilself,  be  becomes  mor- 
buUy  sensitlye  to  eviery  ^temporary  jar  or  derangement 
in  'tiie  wcHiktBg  of  U.  In  no  <:oHntry  ^ince  the  world 
was  made  hdUFe  afl  the  appliances  -for  mere  physical 
and,  (we  may  add,  Jnt^leOmri  todutgence  b^en  carri^ 
to  «adi  perfection  as  in  this  liltle  island  nucleus  of 
cirydlization.  Noiffhere  .can  a  xog^  \%^  i^ich  returnks 
for  his  outlay.  The  whole  (EMrganization  of  society 
is  aomng^  so  as  to  minister  to  the  comforts  of  the 
weakhy;  and  ^sa  fini^i^bman,  with  the  golden  ^sdis^ 
man  in  his  pocfc^,  can  bfiog  about  liim  genii  to  .do 
his  bidding,  and  transput  himself  ^ver  idistanxies  with 
a  thc^ght,  almost  as  easily  as  if  he  wpie  iHe  possessor 
of  AiaddHi's  'inagie  lamp  and  the  Dairy  carpet  ^  ^he 
Arabtaoi  Tales. 

When  be  journeys  over  \iB  little  isl^id,  hi^  con^l!Drt9 
and  lusnaies  dii^  .as  elose  to  him  as  round  his  ^own 
Aifeside.  He  roUs  over  iroads  as  smoo^  ai¥l  well-beaten 
as  those  in  Us-owin  pftrk ;  is  s^rept  onw^d  h^  sleek  and 
well-groomed  horses,  in  a  carriage  as  soft  and  elastic, 
and  tquite  4S  d^owy,  as  bis  own  equipage ;  puts  up  at 
inns  that  xo^  yie  with  bis  own  ca^  in  tbew  com&rts 
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and  accommodations,  and  is  received  by  crowds  erf 
obsequious  servants,  more  solicitous,  probably,  even 
than  his  own  to  win  iiis  golden  smiles.  In  ^ort, 
wherever  he  goes,  he  may  be  said  to  carry  with  him 
his  castle,  park,  equipage,  establishment  The  whole 
are  in  movement  together.  He^^anges  place,  indeed, 
but  changes  nothing  else.  For  travelling  as  it  occurs 
in  other  lands, — ^hard  roads,  harder  beds,  and  hardest 
Fare, — he  knows  no  more  of  it  than  if  he  had  been 
passing  from  one  wing  of  hm  castle  to  the  other. 

All  this,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  rather  an  indifferent 
preparation  for  a  tour  on  the  Continent.  Of  what 
avail  is  it  that  Paris  is  the  most  elegant  capital,  France 
the  most  enlightened  country  on  the  European  terrm 
fimta,  if  one  cannot  walk  in  the  streets  without  the 
risk  of  being  run  over  for  want  of  a  trottoir^  nor  move 
on  the  roads  without  being  half  smothered  in  a  lum- 
bering vehicle,  dragged  by  ropes  at  the  rate  of  five 
miles  an  hour?  Of  what  account  are  the  fine  nrasic 
and  paintings,  the  architecture  and -art,  of  Italy,  when 
one  must  shiver  by  day  for  want  of  carpets  and  sea-coal 
fires,  and  be  thrown  into  a  fever  at  night  by  the  active 
vexations  of  a  still  more  tormenting  kind  ?  The  galled 
equestrian  might  as  well  be  expected  to  feel  nothing 
but  raptures  and  ravishment  at  the  fine  scenery  through 
which  he  is  riding.  It  is  probable  he  will  think  much 
more  of  his  own  petty  hurts  than  of  the  beauties  of 
nature.  A  travelling  John  Btill,  if  his  skin  is  not 
off,  is  at  least  so  thin-skinned  that  it  is  next  door  to 
being  so. 

If  the  Eluropean  neighborhood  affords  so  many  means 
of  annoyance  to  the  British  traveller,  they  are  incaJ 
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ci^aUy  imiltiplied  on  this  side  of  the  wttter>  and  that, 
too,  under  circiUitttances  which  dispose  him  still  less 
CO  ctianty  in  his  criticisms  and  constructions.  On  the 
Continent  he  feels  he  ss  among  strange  races,  bom  and 
bred  under  difiebent  religions  and  political  instittitiofi^ 
and,  abote  all,  speaking  different  languages.  He  does 
not  necefl6iu*ily,  thetiefoire,  measme  them  by  his  peoi*^ 
liar  standard,  but  allows  them  one  of  their  own.  Tht 
dissinularity  is  so  great  in  all  the  main  featured  of 
national  polity  and  society  that  it  is  hard  to  institute  a 
comparison.  Whatever  be  his  contempt  for  the  want 
of  progress  and  perfection  in  the  science  of  living,  he 
comes  to  regani  them'  as  a  distinct  race>  amenable  to 
different  laws,  and  tlierefore  licensed  to  indulge  in 
different  usages,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  his  own.  If 
a  man  travels  in  China,  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  chop- 
sticks. If  he  should  gd  to  the  moon,  he  would  not 
be  scandaliaed  by  seeing  people  walk  with  their  heads 
under  their  arms.  He  has  embarked  on  a  different 
planet.  It  is  only  in  things  Which  run  parallel  to  those 
in  his  own  country  that  a  comparison  can  be  instituted, 
and  charity  too  often  fails  where  criticism  begins. 

Unha{^ily>  in  America  the  Englishman  finds  these 
points  of  comparison  forced  on  him  at  every  step.  He 
laiKls  among  a  people  speaking  the  same  language,  pro- 
fessing the  same  religion,  drinking  at  the  same  foun- 
tahis  of  literature,  trained  in  the  same  occupations  of 
active  life*  The  towns  are  built  on  much  the  same 
model  with  those  in  his  own  land.  The  brick  houses^ 
the  streets,  the  "sidewalks,**  the  indoor  arrangements, 
all,  in  short,  are  near  enough  on  the  same  pattern  to 
provoke  a  comparison.  Alas  for  the  comparison  i  T\m 
o* 
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cities  sink  at  once  into  mere  provincial  towns,  the  lan- 
guage degenerates  into  a  provincial /a/<»>y  the  manners, 
the  fisLshions,  down  to  the  cut  of  the  clothes,  and  the 
equipages,  all  are  provincial.  The  people,  the  whole 
nation — as  independent  as  any,  certainly,  if  not,  as  our 
orators  fondly  descant,  the  best  and  most  enlightened 
upon  earth — dwindle  intp  a  mere  British  colony.  The 
traveller  does  not  seem  to  understand  that  he  is  tread- 
ing the  soil  of  the  New  World,  where  every  thing  is 
new,  where  antiquity  dates  but  from  yesterday,  where 
the  present  and  the  future  are  all,  and  the  past  nothing, 
where  hope  is  the  watchword,  and  "Go  ahead!"  the 
principle  of  action.  He  does  not  comprehend  that 
when  he  sets  foot  on  such  a  land  he  is  no  longer  to  look 
for  old  hereditary  landmarks,  old  time-honored  monu- 
ments and  institutions,  old  families  that  have  vegetated 
on  the  same  soil  since  the  Conquest.  He  must  be 
content  to  part  with  the  order  and  something  of  the 
decorum  incident  to  an  old  community,  where  the 
ranks  are  all  precisely  and  punctiliously  defined,  where 
the  power  is  deposited  by  prescriptive  right  in  certain 
privileged  hands,  and  where  the  great  mass  have  the 
careful  obsequiousness  of  dependants,  looking  for  the 
crumbs  that  fall. 

He  is  now  among  a  new  people,  where  every  thing  is 
in  movement,  all  struggling  to  get  forward,  and  where, 
though  many  go  adrift  in  their  wild  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, and  a  temporary  check  may  be  sometimes  felt  by 
all,  the  great  mass  still  advances.  He  is  landed  on  a 
hemisphere  where  fortunes  are  to  be  made,  and  men 
are  employed  in  getting,  not  in  spending, — a  differ- 
ence which  explains  so  many  of  the  discrepancies  be- 
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tween  the  structure  of  our  own  society  and  habits  ami 
those  of  the  Old  World.  To  know  how  to  spend  is 
itself  a  science ;  and  the  science  of  spending  and  that 
of  getting  are  rarely  hdd  by  the  same  hand. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  whole  arrangement  of 
society,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  resemblance  to 
that  in  his  own  country,  and  its  real  resemblance  in 
minor  points,  is  reversed.  The  rich  proprietor,  who 
does  nothing  but  fatten  on  his  rents,  is  no  longer  at 
the  head  of  the  scale,  as  in  the  Old  World.  The  man 
of  enterprise  takes  the  lead  in  a  bustling  community, 
where  action  and  progress,  or  at  least  change,  are  the 
very  conditions  of  existence.  The  upper  classes — ^if 
the  term  can  be  used  in  a  complete  democracy — ^have 
not  the  luxurious  finish  and  accommodations  to  be 
found  in  the  other  hemisphere.  The  humbler  classes 
have  not  the  poverty-stricken,  cringing  spirit  of  hope- 
less inferiority.  The  pillar  of  society,  if  it  want  the 
Corinthian  capital,  wants  also  the  heavy  and  superflu- 
ous base.  Every  man  not  only  professes  to  be,  but  is 
practically,  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  his  neighbor. 
The  traveller  must  not  expect  to  meet  here  the  defer- 
ence, or  even  the  courtesies,  which  grow  out  of  distinc- 
tion of  castes.  This  is  an  awkward  dilemma  for  one 
whose  nerves  have  never  been  jarred  by  contact  with 
X\it profane;  who  has  never  been  tossed  about  in  the 
rough-and-tumble  of  humanity.  It  is  little  to  him  that 
the  poorest  child  in  the  community  learns  how  to 
read  and  write ;  that  the  poorest  man  can  have — what 
Henry  the  Fourth  so  good-naturedly  wished  for  the 
humblest  of  his  subjects — ^a  fowl  in  his  pot  every  day 
for  his  dinner;  that  no  one  is  so  low  but  that  he  may 
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aspire  to  all  the  rights  of  his  fellow-oieii  aad  fiad  so 
open  theatre  on  which  to  display  his  own  peooliar 
talents. 

As  the  tourist  strikes  into  the  tnteritM*^  dMBcnlties  of 
all  sorts  multiply,  incident  to  a  raw  and  uniormed 
country.  The  comparison  with  the  high  civilization 
at  home  becomes  more  and  more  un&vorabley  as  he  is 
made  to  feel  that  in  this  land  of  promise  it  mu^  be 
long  before  promise  can  become  the  performance  of 
the  Old  World.  And  yet,  if  he  would  look  beyond 
the  surface,  he  would  see  that  mtich  here  too  has  been 
performed,  however  nmch  may  be  wanting*  He  would 
see  lands  over  which  the  wild  Indian  roamed  as  a  hunt* 
ing-ground,  teeming  with  hanrests  lor  the  consumption 
of  millions  at  home  and  abroad ;  forests,  which  have 
^hot  up,  ripened,  and  decayed  on  the  same  spot  ever 
since  the  creation,  now  swept  away  to  make  room  for 
towns  and  villages  thronged  with  an  industrious  popu- 
lation ;  rivers,  which  rolled  on  in  their  solitudes,  un- 
disturbed except  by  the  wandering  bark  of  the  sarage^ 
now  broken  and  dimpled  by  hundreds  of  steamboats, 
freighted  with  the  rich  tribute  of  a  country  rescued 
from  the  wilderness.  He  would  not  expect  to  meet 
the  careful  courtesies  of  poHshed  society  in  the  pio- 
neers of  civilization,  whose  mission  has  been  to  recover 
the  great  continent  from  the  bear  and  the  buffalo.  He 
would  have  some  charity  for  their  ignorance  of  the 
latest  fashions  of  Bond  Street,  and  their  departure, 
sometimes,  even  from  what,  in  the  old  country,  is  con- 
sidered as  the  decorum  and,  it  may  be,  decencies  of 
life.  But  not  so :  his  heart  turns  back  to  his  own  land, 
and  closes  against  the  rude  scenes  around  him ;  for  be 
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finds  here  none  of  the  soft  giacct  of  cultivation,  or  the 
hallowed  memorise  of  an  early  civilization ;  no  gray, 
weather*beaten  cathedrah,  telling  of- the  Normans;  no 
Gothic  dmrches  in  their  groves  of  venerable  oaks; 
no  moss-covered  cemeteries^  in  whiclv  the  dust  of  his 
Others  has  been  gathered  since  the  time  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets ;  no  rural  cottages,  half  smothered  with  roses 
and  honeysuckles^  intimating  that  even  in  the  most 
bumble  abodes  the  taste  for  the  beautiful  has  found  its 
way;  do  trim  gardens,  and  fields  blossoming  with  haw' 
thorB  hedges  and  raintattire  culture;  no  ring  fences, 
endosing  well-shaven  lawns,  woods  so  disposed  as  to 
form  a  picture  of  themselves,  bright  threads  of  silvery 
water,  and  sparkling  fountains.  All  these  are  want- 
ing,^  and  his  eyes  turn  with  disgust  from  the  wild  and 
rugged  featvrcs  of  nature,  and  all  her  rough  accom> 
pa&iments,— from  man  almost  as  wild ;  and  his  heart 
sickens  as  he  thinks  of  his  own  land  and  all  its  scenes 
of  beauty.  He  thinks  not  of  the  poor  who  leave  that 
land  for  want  of  bread  and  find  in  this  a  kindly  wel« 
come  and  the  means  of  independence  and  advancement 
w^ich  their  own  denies  them. 

He  goes  on,  if  he  be  a  sf^einetic  Sinbad,  dis- 
charging his  sour  bile  on  everybody  that  he  comes  in 
contact  with,  thus  producing  an  amiable  ripple  in  the 
amrent  as  he  proceeds^  that  adds  marvellotisly,  no 
doubty  to  his  own  quiet  and  peisonail  comfcnrt  If  he 
have  a  true  merry  vein  and  hearty  good  nature,  he  gets 
oily  laogising  sometimes  in  his  sleeve  at  others,  and 
eradcing  his  jokes  on  the  unlucky  pate  of  Brother 
Jonathan,  who,  if  he  is  not  very  silly, — which  he  very 
often  is/— bughs  too,,  and  joins  ir  the  jesC,  though  it 
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may  be  somewhat  at  his  own  expense.  It  matters  little 
whether  the  tourist  be  Whig  or  Tory  in  his  own  land ; 
if  the  latter,  he  returns,  probably,  ten  times  the  Con- 
servative that  he  was  when  he  left  it.  If  Whig,  or  even 
Radical,  it  matters  not ;  his  loyalty  waxes  warmei  and 
warmer  with  every  step  of  his  progress  among  the 
republicans;  and  he  finds  that  practical  democracy, 
shouldering  and  elbowing  its  neighbors  as  it  "goes 
ahead,"  is  no  more  like  the  democracy  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  admire  in  theory,  than  the  real 
machinery,  with  its  smell,  smoke,  and  clatter,  under 
full  operation,  is  like  the  pretty  toy  which  he  sees  as  a 
model  in  the  Patent  Oflfice  at  Washington. 

There  seems  to  be  no  people  better  constituted  for 
travellers,  at  least  for  recording  their  travelling  experi- 
ences, than  the  French.  There  is  a  mixture  of  frivolity 
and  philosophy  in  their  composition  which  is  admirably 
suited  to  the  exigencies  of  their  situation.  They  mingle 
readily  with  all  classes  and  races,  discarding  for  the 
time  their  own  nationality, — at  least  their  national 
antipathies.  Their  pleasant  vanity  fills  them  with  the 
desire  of  pleasing  others,  which  most  kindly  reacts  by" 
their  being  themselves  pleased : 

*•  Pleased  with  himself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please.** 

The  Frenchman  can  even  so  far  accommodate  him- 
self to  habits  alien  to  his  own,  that  he  can  tolerate 
those  of  the  savages  themselves,  and  enter  into  a  sort 
of  fellowship  with  them,  without  either  party  altogether 
discarding  his  national  tastes  and  propensities.  It  is 
Chateaubriand,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  who  relates 
that,   wandering  in    the   solitudes  of  the  American 
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wilderness^  his  ears  were  most  unexpectedly  saluted  by 
the  sounds  of  a  violin.  He  had  little  doubt  that  one 
of  his  own  countrymen  must  be  at  hand ;  and  in  a 
wretched  enclosure  he  found  one  of  them,  sure  enough, 
teaching  Messieurs  les  sauvages  to  dance.  It  is  certain 
that  this  spirit  of  accommodation  to  the  wild  habits  of 
their  copper-colored  friends  gave  the  French  traders 
and  missionaiies  formerly  an  ascendency  over  the 
aborigines  which  was  never  obtained  by  any  other 
of  the  white  men. 

The  most  comprehensive  and  truly  philosophic  work 
on  the  genius  and  institutions  of  this  country,  the  best 
exposition  of  its  social  phenomena,  its  present  con- 
dition, and  probable  future,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  a  Frenchman.  It  is  in  the  French  language, 
too,  that  by  far  the  greatest  work  has  been  produced 
on  the  great  Southern  portion  of  our  continent,  once 
comprehended  under  New  Spain. 

To  write  a  book  of  travels  seems  to  most  people  to 
require  as  little  preliminary  preparation  as  to  write  a 
letter.  One  has  only  to  jump  into  a  coach,  embark  on 
board  a  stesunboat,  minute  down  his  flying  experiences 
and  hair-breadth  escapes,  the  aspect  of  the  country  as 
seen  from  the  interior  of  a  crowded  diligence  or  a  van- 
ishing rail-car,  note  the  charges  of  the  landlords  and 
the  quality  of  the  fare,  a  dinner  or  two  at  the  minister's, 
the  last  new  play  or  opera  at  the  theatre,  and  the  affair 
is  done.  It  is  very  easy  to  do  this,  certainly ;  very  easy 
to  make  a  bad  book  of  travels,  but  by  no  means  easy  to 
make  a  good  one.  This  requires  as  many  and  various 
qualifications  as  to  make  any  other  good  book,— quali- 
fications which  must  vary  with  the  character  of  the 
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country  one  is  to  visit..  Tbus^  for  instance,^  it  roquirw 
a  very  different  preparation  and  stock  of  accompli^Jr 
ment&  to  make  the  tour  of  Italy>  its  studios  aQ4  it3 
galleries  of  art»  or  of  Egypt,  with  its  ijQE^nK)vtal  pyra- 
midfi  aid  mighty  redics  of  a  primeval  s^,  the  gre^ 
cemetery  of  antiquity,  fit>m  what  it  does  to  travQl 
understaadingly  in  our  own  land,  a  new  creation,  as  it 
werey  without  monumenits,  wilboi>t  arts,  wh^re  the  only 
study  o£  the  travetki^^the  noblest  of  aU  studies,  it  is 
true— ris  man.  The  inattention  to  this  difference  of 
preparation  demanded  by  diflferent  places  has  led  many 
a  clever  writer  to  make  a  very  worthless  book,  whkh 
would  have  been  reinedi^  had  be  consulted  his  own 
qualifications  instead  of  taking  the  ci^ii^l  direction  of 
the  first  steamboat  or  mail-coach  that  lay  in  his  way. 

There  is  no  country  more  difficult  to  discuss  in  all 
its  multiform  aspects  than  Mexico,  or,  i^ther,,  the  wild 
region  once  comprehended  wder  the  name  of  New 
Spain.  Its  various  climates,  bringing  to  perfection  the 
vegetable  products  of  the  most  distant  latitudes;  its 
astonishing  fniitfulnesa  in  its  lower  cc^ior^  and.  its 
curse  of  bairrennesa  over  many  a  brosd  acre  <tf  its 
plateau ;  its  inexhaustible  mines»  that  have  flooded  the 
Old  World  with  an  ocean  of  silver,  such  as.Cobimbus 
in  his  wildest  visions  neve?  dreamed  of,— ain4>  unhap- 
piiy,  by  a  bard  nwschance,  never  lived  to  realize  hijn- 
self ;  its  picturesq^  landscape,  where  the  volcanic  fire 
gleams  amid  wastes  of  eternal  snow,  and  4  few  hours 
carry  the  twiveller  from,  the  hot  regions  of  the  lemon 
and  the  cocoa  to  tihe  wintry  solitudes  of  the  niountai^ 
fir ;  its.  modey  poputeticHi.,  mftde  up  of  Indians,  old 
Spaniands,  modern  Mexicans^  mestiasos,,  mulattocsi,  and 
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Baaohoa;  its  cities  hoik  in  the  chrads;  it9  Uk^  of  salt 
v«t«r,  hvadreds  o&  nuka  from  the  oceftn  |  its  people^ 
inth  their  wild  and  variega^bod  eosttsne,  in  keeping,  aa 
w€  may  say,  with  its  ettraordinory  acejiery  ;  its  stately 
palaces,  half  fiinaiahed,  where  services  of  gold  an4 
silvev  plate  load  the  tables  in  looixis  without  a  c^rfiet, 
idulc  the  red  dust  of  the  bricks  soils  the  diamond- 
^ninkled  robes  of  the  dancer ;  the  costly  attire  of  its 
kighev  dasaes,  blazing  with  pearls  aiiKl  jewels;  the 
Iwdary  magnificence  of  its  equ^ages^  saddles  inlaid 
with  gcdd,  bits  and  stirrups  of  massive  silver,  all  exe- 
cuted in  tte  dnmsBest  atjk  of  workmanship  ;  its  lower 
classes, -^the  men  wdth  their  jacketj^  gUttecing  with 
Silver  buttons,  and  rolls  of  silvor  tinsel  round  their 
caps;  the  womea  with  petticoats  fringed  with  lace, 
and  white  satin  shoes  on  fSeet  unprotected  by  a  stocks 
ing ;  its  highr-bom  fisur  ones  crowding  to  the  cockpit 
and  solacing  themselves  with  the  fumes  of  a  cigar  ;  its 
churches  and  eoiivents,  m  whack  all  th(»e  soml^re  rales 
of  monastic  1^  are  oaaintained  in  their  pirimiitive  ligM 
which  have  diied  away  bdbre  the  liberal  spdrit  of  the 
age  on  the  othev  side  of  the  water;  its  swarms  of 
itperos^^  the  laszaroni  of  the  land;  its  h<utks  of  almost 
legaikized  banditti,  who  stalk  openly  in  the  ^eets  and 
render  the  presence  o€  em  armed  escort  aecessary  to 
secure  a  safe  drive  kito  the  environs  of  the  capdtal ;  ils 
whole  structure  of  society,  in  which  a  republican  &nrm 
is  thrown  over  institutions  as  aristocratic  and  castes  as 
nicely  defined  as  in  any  monarchy  of  Europe;  in  short, 
ifes  marvellous  k^consistencies  and  contrasts  in  climaiiQ, 
character  oi  the  people,  and  fecc  of  the  Iand,<^-€a  mai> 
vellqos  as,  we  trusty  4q  excuse  the  unprecedented  length 
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of  this  sentence, — undoubtedly  make  modern  Mexico 
one  of  the  most  prolific^  original,  and  difficult  themes 
for  the  study  of  the  traveller. 

Yet  this  great  theme  has  found  in  Humboldt  a  writer 
of  strength  sufficient  to  grapple  with  it  in  nearly  all  its 
relations.  While  yet  a  young  man,  or,  at  least,  while 
his  physical  as  well  as  mental  energies  were  in  their 
meridian,  he  came  over  to  this  country  with  an  en- 
thusiasm for  science  which  was  only  heightened  by 
obstacles,  and  with  stores  of  it  already  accumulated 
that  enabled  him  to  detect  the  nature  of  every  new 
object  that  came  under  his  eye  and  arrange  it  in  its 
proper  class.  With  his  scientific  instruments  in  his 
hand,  he  might  be  seen  scaling  the  snow-covered  peaks 
of  the  Cordilleras,  or  diving  into  their  unfathomable 
caverns  of  silver;  now  wandering  through  their  dark 
forests  in  search  of  new  specimens  for  his  herbarium, 
now  coasting  the  stormy  shores  of  the  Gulf  and  pene- 
trating its  unhealthy  streams,  jotting  down  every  land- 
mark that  might  serve  to  guide  the  future  navigator,  or 
surveying  the  crested  Isthmus  in  search  of  a  practicable 
communication  between  the  great  seas  on  its  borders, 
and  then,  again,  patiently  studying  the  monuments 
and  manuscripts  of  the  Aztecs  in  the  capital,  or  min- 
gling with  the  wealth  and  fashion  in  its  saloons ;  fre- 
quenting every  place,  in  short,  and  everywhere  at 
home: 

"  Grammaticus,  rhetor,  geometres,  ....  omnia  novit." 

The  whole  range  of  these  various  topics  is  brought 
under  review  in  his  pages,  and  on  all  he  sheds  a  ray, 
sometimes  a  flood,  of  light.     His  rational  philosophy. 
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content  rather  to  doubt  than  to  decide,  points  out  the 
track  which  other  adventurous  spirits  may  follow  up 
with  advantage.  No  antiquary  has  done  so  much 
towards  determining  the  original  hives  of  the  semi- 
civilized  races  of  the  Mexican  plateau.  No  one,  not 
even  of  the  Spaniards,  has  brought  together  such  an 
important  mass  of  information  in  respect  to  the  re- 
sources, natural  products,  and  statistics  generally,  of 
New  Spain.  His  explorations  have  identified  more 
than  one  locality  and  illustrated  more  than  one  cu- 
rious monument  of  the  people  of  Anahuac,  which  had 
baffled  the  inquiries  of  native  antiquaries;  and  his 
work,  while  embodying  the  results  of  profound  scholar- 
ship and  art,  is  at  the  same  time,  in  many  respects,  the 
very  best  manuel  du  voyageur^  and,  as  such,  has  been 
most  frequently  used  by  subsequent  tourists.  It  is 
true,  his  pages  are  sometimes  disfigured  by  pedantry, 
ambitious  display,  learned  obscurity,  and  other  affecta- 
tions of  the  man  of  letters.  But  what  human  work  is 
without  its  blemishes?  His  various  writings  on  the 
subject  of  New  Spain,  taken  collectively,  are  one  of 
those  monuments  which  may  be  selected  to  show  the 
progress  of  the  species.  Their  author  reminds  us  of 
one  of  the  ancient  athletae,  who  descended  into  the 
arena  to  hurl  the  discus  with  a  giant  arm,  that  dis- 
tanced every  cast  of  his  contemporaries. 

There  is  one  branch  of  his  fruitful  subject  which  M. 
de  Humboldt  has  not  exhausted,  and,  indeed,  has  but 
briefly  touched  on.  This  is  the  social  condition  of  the 
country,  especially  as  found  in  its  picturesque  capital. 
This  has  been  discussed  by  subsequent  travellers  more 
fully,   and   Ward,   Bullock,  Lyons,  Poinsett,  Tudoj, 
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LjLtrobe>  have  all  produced  works  whicli  hare  for  theii 
object^  more  or  les^  the  sockd  habits  aftid  maimeis  ol 
the  people.  With  moat  of  them  this  is  not  the  proni- 
nem  object ;  and  others  of  them,  probably^  have  iound 
obstacles  vol  effecting  it»  to  a&y  great  extent,  from  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language^ — ^the  golden  key 
to^  the  sympathies  of  a  peoj^, — without  which  a  travel- 
Wr  is  as  much  at  ismlt  asa  man  without  an  eye  for  coloi 
in  a  pictore-gallery,  or  an  ear  for  mqaic  at  a  concert. 
He  may  see  and  heari  indeed,  in  both;  but  ad  b^nat 
The  trarelleri  ignorant  of  the  langoagie  of  the  naticm 
whom  he  visits,  may  descant  on  the  scenery,  the  roods, 
the  architectural  the  outside  of  things^  the  rates  and 
distances  of  posting,  the  dresa  of  the  people  in  the 
streets,  and  may  possibly  meet  a  native  oc  two>  half 
denaturalized,  kept  to  dine  with  strangers,  at  his 
beaker's.'  But  as  to  the  interior  mechanism  of  society, 
its  secret  sympathies^  and  familiar  tone  of  thinking 
and  feeling,  he  can  know  no  more  than  he  could  of 
the  contents  of  a  libr^y  by  running  over  the  titles  of 
strange  and  unknown  authors  packed  togjether  on  the 
shelves* 

It.  waB  to  supply  this  deficieney  that  the  work  beiove 
us,  no  doubt,  was  given  to  the  pubEc,  and  it  was  com- 
posed under  circumstances  that  a&>rded  every  possible 
advantage  and  fiacility  ta  its  author.  Although  the 
initials  only  ol  the  name  are  given  in  the  title-page, 
yet,  from  these  asid  certaia  less  equivocal  passagies  in 
the  body  of  the  work,  it  requires  no  (Edipus.  to  divine 
that  the  authoc  is.  the  wife  of  the  Chevalier  Caldef on 
de  la  Baorca,  well  known  in.  tixis  country  during  his 
long   residence  as  Spanish  minister  at  Washington, 
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where  his  amiable  manners  and  high  personal  qmiitieB 
aecurod  him  general  respect  and  the  regard  of  aU  who 
knew  him.  On  the  recognition  of  the  independenoe 
of  Mexico  by  the  mother-oountry,  Seflor  Calderon  was 
selected  to  fill  the  office  of  the  fint  Spani^  envoy  to 
the  repnblic.  It  was  a  delicate  mission  after  so  long 
an  estrangement,  and  it  was  hailed  hy  the  Mexicaai 
with  every  demonstration  of  pride  and  satisfaction* 
Though  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  they  h«l  estab- 
lished their  independence,  yet  they  lelt  as  a  wayward 
son  may  feel  who,  having  absconded  from  the  paternal 
roof  and  set  up  for  hin^^lf,  slill  looks  back  to  it  with 
a  sort  of  reverence,  and,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  pros* 
perity,  still  i&e^s  the  want  of  the  parental  benedictioa. 
We,  who  cast  off  our  allegiance  in  a  similar  way,  can 
comprehend  the  feeling.  The  new  minister,  from  the 
moment  of  his  setting  foot  on  the  Mexican  shore,  was 
greyed  with  an  enthusiasm  w^ich  attested  the  popular 
feeling,  and  his  presence  in  the  capital  was  celebrated 
by  theatrical  exhibitions,  bull -fights,  illuminations, 
fetes  public  and  private,  and  every  possible  demon- 
stration of  respect  for  the  new  envoy  and  the  country 
who  sent  him.  His  position  secured  him  access  to 
every  place  of  interest  to  an  intelligent  stranger,  and 
introduced  him  into  the  most  intimate  recesses  of  so- 
ciety, from  which  the  stranger  is  commonly  excluded, 
and  to  which,  indeed,  none  but  a  Spaniard  could, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  been  admitted.  For- 
tunately, the  minister  possessed,  in  the  person  of  his 
accomplished  wife,  one  who  had  both  the  leisure  and 
the  talent  to  profit  by  these  uncommon  opportunities, 
and  the  result  is  given  in  the  work  before  us,  consist- 
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ing  of  letters  to  her  family,  which,  it  seems,  since  hei 
return  to  the  United  States,  have  been  gathered  to- 
gether and  prepared  for  publication.* 

The  present  volumes  make  no  pretensions  to  enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  our  knowledge  in  respect  to  the  min- 
eral products  of  the  country,  its 'geography,  its  sta- 
tistics, or,  in  short,  to  physical  or  political  science. 
These  topics  have  been  treated  with  more  or  less 
depth  by  the  various  travellers  who  have  written  since 
the  great  publications  of  Humboldt.  We  have  had 
occasion  to  become  tolerably  well  acquainted  with 
their  productions ;  and  we  may  safely  assert  that  for 
spirited  portraiture  of  society, — z.  society  unlike  any 
thing  existing  in  the  Old  World  or  the  New, — for  pic- 
turesque delineation  of  scenery,  for  richness  of  illus- 
tration and  anecdote,  and  for  the  fascinating  graces  of 
style,  no  one  of  them  is  to  be  compared  with  "Life  in 
Mexico.** 

*  The  analysis  of  the  work,  with  several  pages  of  extracts  from  it, 
is  here  omitted,  as  containing  nothing  that  is  not  already  fiuniliar  to 
H  e  English  reader. 


MOLI^RE. 


MOLlfeRE* 

(October,  i8a8.) 

The  French  surpass  every  other  nation,  indeed  aB 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  put  together,  in  the  amount 
and  excellence  of  their  memoirs.  Whence  comes  this 
manifest  superiority?  The  important  Collection  re- 
lating to  the  History  of  France,  commencing  as  e?u-ly 
as  the  thirteenth  century,  forms  a  basis  of  civil  history 
more  authentic,  circumstantial,  and  satisfactory  to  an 
intelligent  inquirer  than  is  to  be  found  among  any 
other  people ;  and  the  multitude  of  biographies,  per- 
sonal anecdotes,  and  similar  scattered  notices .  which 
have  appeared  in  France  during  the  two  last  centuries 
throw  a  flood 'of  light  on  the  social  habits  and  general 
chrilization  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  written. 
The  Italian  histories  (and  every  considerable  city  in 
Italy,  says  Tiraboschi,  had  its  historian  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century)  are  fruitful  only  in  wars,  massacres, 
treasonable  conspiracies,  or  diplomatic  intrigues,  matterb 
that  affect  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  The  rich  body 
of  Spanish  chronicles,  which  maintain  an  unbroken 
succession  from  the  reign  of  Alphonso  the  Wise  to  that 
of  Philip  the  Second,  are  scarcely  more  personal  or 
interesting  in  their  details,  unless  it  be  in  reference 
to  the  sovereign  and  his  immediate  court.     Even  the 

*  **  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvra^^es  de  Moliire.  Par  J.  Tasche- 
iMQ."    Paris.    x885. 

(335) 
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English,  in  their  memoirs  and  autobiographies  of  th^ 
last  century,  are  too  exclusively  confined  to  topics  of 
public  notoriety,  as  the  only  subject  worthy  of  record 
or  which  can  excite  a  gttwml  infctrest  in  their  readers. 
Not  so  with  the  French.  The  most  frivolous  details 
assume  in  their  eyes  ^lU.  impoatabce  when  they  can  be 
iTtide  illustrative  of  an  eminent  character;  and  even 
when  they  coDcem  ont  of  less  note,  they  becokne  soiift- 
ciently  interesting,  is  just  pictures  of  life  aiMd  mannaiB. 
Hence>  tnst^d  of  exhibiting  their  liero  only  as  be 
appeats  on  the  great  theatre,  they  carry  ta  adong  witb 
him  into  retirement^  or  into  those  social  circles  where, 
stripped  of  his  maaqlierade  dress>  he  can  indulge  in  2^ 
the  natural  gayety  of  his  heait^^^n  those  ftivolitics 
and  follies  which  display  the  real  character  moch  better 
than  all  his  premeditated  wisdom ;  those  little  nothings 
which  make  up  so  much  of  the  sum  of,  French  memoiis, 
but  which,  however  amusing,  are  apt  to  be  discarded 
by  their  more  serious  English  neighbors  as  sonftething 
derogatory  to  their  hero.  Where  shall  we  find  a  more 
lively  portraiture  of  that  inte^^ing  period  when  feudal 
barbarism  began  to  £ide  away  befoi«  the  civilited  in* 
stitutions  of  modern  times^  than  in  Philip  de  Comines' 
sketches  of  the  courts  of  Finance  and  Burgundy  in  the 
lattet  half  of  the  fifteenth  centufy  ?  where  a  mote  nice 
development  of  the  tohionafole  intrigues,  the  corrupt 
Machiavelian  politics,  which  animated  the  little  cote- 
ries)  male  and  female,  of  Paris,  tmder  the  regency  of 
Anne  of  Austria^  than  in  the  MemoiiB  of  De  Rett^^'--^^ 
say  nothing  of  the  vast  amount  of  similar  oontribttttons 
in  France  during  the  last  century,  which,  in  the  shape 
of  letters  and  anecdotes,  as  well  as  memoirs,  have  made 
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us  as  intimately  acquainted  with  the  internal  move- 
ments of  society  in  Paris,  under  all  its  aspects,  literary, 
fashionable,  and  political,  as  if  they  had  passed  in 
review  before  our  own  eyes. 

The  French  have  been  remarked  for  their  excellence 
in  narrative*  ever  since  the  times  of  the  fabliaux  and 
the  old  Norman  romances.  Somewhat  of  their  success 
in  this  way  may  be  imputed  to  the  structure  of  their 
language,  whose  general  currency,  and  whose  peculi^ 
fitness  for  prose  composition,  have  been  noticed  from 
a  very  early  period.  Brunetto  Latini,  the  master  of 
Dante,  wrote  his  Tesoro  in  French,  in  preference  to  his 
own  tongue,  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  on  the  ground  "  that  its  speech  was  the  most 
universal  and  most  delectable  of  all  the  dialects  of 
Europe.'*  And  Dante  asserts  in  his  treatise  "  on  Vul- 
gar Eloquence**  that  "the  superiority  of  the  French 
consists  in  its  adaptation,  by  means  of  its  facility  and 
agreeableness,  to  narratives  in  prose.*'  Much  of  the 
wild,  artless  grace,  the  naiveti,  which  characterized  it 
in  its  infancy,  has  been  gradually  polished  away  by 
fastidious  critics,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  sur- 
vived Marot  and  Montaigne.  But  the  language  has 
gained  considerably  in  perspicuity,  precision,  and  sim- 
plicity of  construction,  to  which  the  jealous  labors  of 
the  French  Academy  must  be  -admitted  to  have  con- 
tributed essentially.  This  simplicity  of  construction, 
refusing  those  complicated  inversions  so  usual  in  the. 
other  languages  of  the  Continent,  and  its  total  want  of 
prosody,  though  fatal  to  poetical  purposes,  have  greatly 
facilitated  its  acquisition  to  foreigners,  and  have  made 
it  a  most  suitable  vehicle  for  conversation.  Since  the 
V  29 
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time  of  Louis  the  Foartcentb,  accordingly,  it  has  bo- 
come  the  bmguage  of  the  courts  and  the  popular  me* 
dium  of  Gomnmnication  io  mo$t  of  the  countries  of 
Europe.  Since  that  period,  too,  it  has  acquired  a 
number  of  elegant  phra^sea  and  familiar  turns  of  expres- 
sion, which  have  admirably  fitted  it  for  light,  popular 
narrative,  lilie  that  which  enters  into  memoirs,  letter* 
writing,  and  similar  kinds  of  composition. 

The  character  and  ^tuation  of  the  writers  themselves 
may  account  still  better  fo^r  the  success  of  the  French 
in  this  department  Many  of  them,  as  Joinville,  Sully, 
Comines,  De  Thou,  Rochefoucault,  Torcy,  have  been 
men  of  rank  and  education,  the  counsellors  or  the 
friends  of  jHrinoes,  acquiring  from  experience  a  shrewd 
perception  of  the  character  and  of  the  forms  of  society. 
Most  of  them  have  beoi  £suniliarised  in  those  polite 
circles  which,  in  Paris  more  than  any  other  capital, 
seem  to  combine  the  love  of  dissipation  and  fashion 
with  a  high  ]?elish  Ua  intellectual  pursuits.  The  state 
of  society  in  France,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  in 
Paris,  is  admirably  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  memoir 
writer.  The  cheerful,  gregarious  temper  of  the  inhab 
itants,  which  mingles  all  ranks  in  the  common  pursuit 
of  pleasure,  the  external  polish,  which  scarcely  deserts 
them  in  the  c<Hnmi$sion  of  the  grossest  violence,  the 
influence  of  the  women,  during  the  last  two  centuries, 
fax  superior  to  that  of  the  sex  among  any  other  people, 
and  exercised  alike  on  matters  of  taste,  politics,  and 
letters,  the  gallantry  and  licentious  intrigues  so  usual 
in  the  higher  classes  of  this  gay  metropolis,  and  which 
fill  even  the  life  of  a  man  of  letters,  so  stagnant  in 
every  other  country,  with  stirring  and  romantic  ;»dven« 
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tme,— *all  these,  we  say,  make  up  a  rich  and  varied 
paaonuna,  that  can  hardly  fail  of  interest  under  the 
hand  of  the  most  common  artist. 

Lastly,  the  vanity  of  the  French  may  be  considered  as 
another  catee  of  their  success  in  this  kind  of  writings 
*-^  vanity  which  leads  them  to  disclose  a  thousand 
amusing  particulars  which  the  reserve  of  an  English- 
man, and  perhaps  his  pride,  would  discard  as  altogether 
unsuitable  to  the  public  ear.  This  vanity,  it  must  be 
confessed,  however,  has  occasionally  seduced  their 
writers,  under  the  garb  of  confessions  and  secret 
memoirs,  to  make  such  a  di^fusting  exposure  of  human 
infirmity  as  few  men  wouki  be  willing  to  admit,  even 
to  thenkselves. 

The  best  memoirs  of  late  produced  in  France  seem 
to  have  assumed  somewhat  of  a  novel  shape.  While 
they  are  written  with  the  usual  freedom  and  vivacity, 
they  are  fortified  by  a  body  of  references  and  illustra- 
tions  that  attest  an  unwonted  degree  of  elaboration 
and  research.  Such  are  those  of  Rousseau,  La  Fon- 
taine, and  Molidre,  lately  published.  The  last  of  these, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  our  article,  is  a  compilation 
of  all  that  has  ever  been  recorded  of  the  life  of  Moli^re. 
It  is  executed  in  an  agreeable  manner,  and  has  the 
merit  of  examining,  with  more  accuracy  than  has  been 
hitherto  done,  certain  doubtful  points  in  his  biography, 
and  of  assembling  together  in  a  convenient  form  what 
has  before  beoa  diffused  over  a  great  variety  of  surface. 
But,  however  familiar  most  of  these  particulars  may  be 
to  the  countrymen  of  Moli^re  (by  &r  the  greatest  comic 
genius  in  his  own  nation,  and,  in  very  many  respects* 
iBfeiiar  to  none  in  any  other),  they  are  not  so  current 
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elsewliere  as  to  lead  us  to  imagine  that  some  account 
of  his  life  and  literary  labors  would  be  altogether 
unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

Jean-Baptiste  Poquelin  (Moli^re)  was  bom  in  Paris, 
January  15,  1622.  His  father  was  an  upholsterer,  as 
his  grandfather  had  been  before  him ;  and  the  young 
Poquelin  was  destined  to  exercise  the  same  hereditary 
craft,  to  which,  indeed,  he  served  an  apprenticeship 
until  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  this  determination  his 
father  was  confirmed  by  the  office  which  he  had  ob- 
tained for  himself,  in  connection  with  his  original 
vocation,  of  valet  de  chambre  to  the  king,  with  the 
promise  of  a  reversion  of  it  to  his  son  on  his  own 
decease.  The  youth  accordingly  received  only  such 
a  meagre  elementary  education  as  was  usual  with  the 
artisans  of  that  day.  But  a  secret  consciousness  of  his 
own  powers  convinced  him  that  he  was  destined  by 
nature  for  higher  purposes  than  that  of  quilting  sofas 
and  hanging  tapestry.  His  occasional  presence  at  the 
theatrical  representations  of  the  H6tel  de  Bourgogne  is 
said  also  to  have  awakened  in  his  mind,  at  this  period, 
a  passion  for  the  drama.  He  therefore  solicited  his 
father  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  more  liberal  instruc- 
tion ;  and  when  the  latter  at  length  yielded  to  the 
repeated  entreaties  of  his  son,  it  was  with  the  reluctance 
of  one  who  imagines  that  he  is  spoiling  a  good  mechanic 
in  order  to  make  a  poor  scholar.  He  was  accordingly 
introduced  into  the  Jesuits*  College  of  Clermont,  where 
he  followed  the  usual  course  of  study  for  five  years  with 
diligence  and  credit.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to 
pursue  the  study  of  philosophy  under  the  direction  of 
the  celebrated  Gassendi,  with  his  fellow-pupils,  Cha- 
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pelle  the  poet,  afterwards  his  intimate  friend,  and 
Bemier,  so  famous  subsequently  for  his  travels  in  the 
East,  but  who,  on  his  return,  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  the  favor  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  by  replying  to 
him,  that  **of  all  the  countries  he  had  ever  seen,  he 
preferred  Switzerland." 

On  the  completion  of  his  studies,  in  1641,  he  was 
required  to  accompany  the  king,  then  Louis  the  Thir- 
teenth, in  his  capacity  of  valet  de  chambre  (his  father 
being  detained  in  Paris  by  his  infirmities),  on  an  ex* 
cursion  to  the  south  of  France.  This  journey  afforded 
him  the  opportunity  of  becoming  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  the  court,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
provinces,  of  which  he  afterwards  so  repeatedly  availed 
himself  in  his  comedies.  On  his  return  he  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law,  and  had  completed  it,  it  would 
appear,  when  his  old  passion  for  the  theatre  revived 
with  increased  ardor,  and,  after  some  hesitation,  he 
determined  no  longer  to  withstand  the  decided  impulse 
of  his  genius.  He  associated  himself  with  one  of  those 
city  companies  of  players  with  which  Paris  had  swarmed 
since  the  days  of  Richelieu, — ^a  minister  who  aspired 
after  the  same  empire  in  the  republic  of  letters  which 
he  had  so  long  maintained  over  the  state,  and  whose 
ostentatious  patronage  eminently  contributed  to  de- 
velop that  taste  for  dramatic  exhibition  which  has  dis- 
tinguished his  countrymen  ever  since. 

The  consternation  of  the  elder  Poquelin  on  receiving 
the  intelligence  of  his  son's  unexpected  determination 
may  be  readily  conceived.  It  blasted  at  once  all  the 
fair  promise  which  the  rapid  progress  the  latter  harl 
made  in  his  studies  justified  him  in  forming,  and  it 
29* 
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degraded  him  to  an  unfortunate  profession,  e$toemed 
at  that  time  even  more  lightly  in  France  than  it  Has 
been  in  other  countries.     The  humiliating  dependence 
of  the  comedian  on  the  popular  iavor,  the  daily  ex- 
posure of  his  person  to  the  caprice  and  insults  of  an 
unfeeling  audience,  the  numerous  temptations  incident 
to  his  precarious  and  unsettled  life,  may  furnish  abun- 
dant objections  to  this  profession  in  the  mind  of  every 
parent.     But  in  France,  to  all  these  objections  were 
superadded  others  of  a  graver  cast,  founded  on  religion. 
The  clergy  there,  alarmed  at  the  rapidly-increasing  taste 
for  dramatic  exhibitions,  openly  denounced  these  ele- 
gant recreations  as  an  insiilt  to  the  Deity;   and  the 
pious  father  anticipated,  in  this  pareference  of  his  son, 
his  spiritual  no  less  than  his  temporal  perdition.     He 
actually  made  an  earnest  remonstraiKe  to  him  to  this 
eflEiect,  through  the  intervention  of  one  of  his  friends, 
who,  however,  instead  of  converting  the  youth,  was 
himself  persuaded  to  join  the  company  then  organizing 
under  his  direction.     But  his  family  were  never  recon- 
ciled to  his  proceeding ;  and  even  at  a  later  period  of 
his  life,  when  his  splendid  successes  in  his  new  career 
had  shown  how  rightly  he  had  understood  the  character 
of  hii  own  genius,  they  never  condescended  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  freedom  of  admission  to  his  theatre, 
which  he  repeatedly  proffered.     M.  Bret,  his  editor, 
also  informs  us  that  he  had  himself  seen  a  genealogical 
tree  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  this  same 
family,  in  which  tl\e  name  of  Moli^re  was  not  even 
admitted!    Unless  it  were  to  trace  their  connection 
with  so  illustrious  a  name,  what  could  such  a  family 
want  ol  a  genealogical  tree  ?    It  was  from  a  deference 
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to  th^se  scruples  tlrirt  our  hcM  annexed  to  his  patro- 
njmio  the  name  of  Molttfe,  by  which  alone  he  has 
been  recognueed  by  posterity. 

During  the  three  following  years  he  continued  play- 
hig  in  Paris,  until  the  turbulent  regency  of  Anne  of 
Austria  withdrew  the  attttitioh  of  the  people  from  the 
quiet  pleasures  of  the  drama  \x%  those  of  civil  broil  and 
tumult.  Molidre  then  quitted  the  capital  for  the  south 
of  France.  tVom  this  period,  1646  to  1658,  his  his- 
tory presents  few  particulars  worthy  of  record.  He 
wandered  with  his  company  through  the  diflterent  prov- 
inces, writing  a  few  farces  which  have  long  since  per- 
ished, performing  at  the  principal  cities,  and,  wherever 
he  went,  by  his  superior  talent  withdrawing  the  crowd 
from  every  other  spectacle  to  the  exhibition  of  his  own. 
During  this  period,  too,  he  was  busily  storing  his 
mind  with  those  nice  observations  of  men  and  man^- 
ners  so  essential  to  Ae  success  of  the  dramatist,  and 
which  were  to  ripen  there  until  a  proper  time  for  their 
development  should  arrive.  At  the  town  of  Pe^^nas 
they  still  show  an  elbow-chair  of  Moli^re's  (as  at  Mont* 
pellier  they  show  the  gowrt  of  Rabelais),  in  which  the 
poet,  it  is  said,  ensconced  in  a  comer  of  a  barber's 
shop,  would  sit  for  the  hour  together,  silently  watching 
the  air,  gestures,  and  grimaces  Of  the  village  politi- 
cians, who  in  those  days,  before  coffee-houses  were  in- 
troduced into  France,  used  to  congregate  in  this  place 
of  resort.  The  fruits  of  this  study  may  be  easily  dis- 
cerned in  those  original  draughts  of  character  fh)m  the 
middling  and  lower  classes  with  which  his  pieces  every- 
where aboimd. 

In  the  south  of  France  he  met  with  the  Prince  of 
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Conti,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  a  friendship  at 
the  college  of  Clermont,  and  who  received  him  with 
great  hospitality.  The  prince  pressed  upon  him  the 
office  of  his  private  secretary;  but,  fortunately  for 
letters,  Moli^re  was  constant  in  his  devotion  to  the 
drama,  assigning  as  his  reason  that  ''the  occupation 
was  of  too  serious  a  complexion  to  suit  his  taste,  and 
that,  though  he  might  make  a  passable  author,  he 
should  make  a  very  poor  secretary.'*  Perhaps  he  was 
influenced  in  this  refusal,  also,  by  the  fate  of  the  pre- 
ceding incumbent,  who  had  lately  died  of  a  fever,  in 
consequence  of  a  blow  from  the  fire-tongs,  which  his 
highness,  in  a  fit  of  ill  humor,  had  given  him  on  the 
temple.  However  this  may  be,  it  was  owing  to  the 
good  offices  of  the  prince  that  he  obtained  access  to 
Monsieur,  the  only  brother  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
and  father  of  the  celebrated  regent,  Philip  of  Orleans, 
who,  on  his  return  to  Paris  in  1658,  introduced  him  to 
the  king,  before  whom,  in  the  month  of  October  fol- 
lowing, he  was  allowed,  with  his  company,  to  perform 
a  tragedy  of  Corneille's  and  one  of  his  own  farces. 

His  little  corps  was  now  permitted  to  establish  itself 
under  the  title  of  the  ''Company  of  Monsieur,"  and 
the  .theatre  of  the  Petit-Bourbon  was  assigned  as  the 
place  for  its  performances.  Here,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  he  brought  out  his  Etourdi  and  Le  Dipit 
Amoureux,  comedies  in  verse  and  in  five  acts,  which 
he  had  composed  during  his  provincial  pilgrimage,  and 
which,  although  deficient  in  an  artful  liaison  of  scenes 
and  in  probability  of  incident,  exhibit,  particularly 
the  last,  those  fine  touches  of  the  ridiculous,  which 
revealed  the   future  author  of  the  Tartuffe  and  the 
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Misanthrope.  They  indeed  found  greater  favor  with 
the  audience  than  some  of  his  later  pieces ;  for  in  the 
former  they  could  only  compare  him  with  the  wretched 
models  that  had  preceded  him,  while  in  the  latter  they 
were  to  compare  him  with  himself. 

In  the  ensuing  year  Moli^re  exhibited  his  celebrated 
farce  of  Les  Prtcieuses  Ridicules  ;  a  piece  in  only  one 
act,  but  which,  by  its  inimitable  satire,  effected  such  a 
revolution  in  the  literary  taste  of  his  countrymen  as 
has  been  accomplished  by  few  works  of  a  more  im- 
posing form,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  the  basis 
of  the  dramatic  glory  of  Molidre,  and  the  dawn  of 
good  comedy  in  France.  This  epoch  was  the  com- 
mencement of  that  brilliant  period  in  French  literature 
which  is  so  well  known  as  the  age  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth ;  and  yet  it  was  distinguished  by  such  a  puerile, 
meretricious  taste  as  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  except  in 
the  incipient  stages  of  civilization  or  in  its  last  decline. 
The  cause  of  this  melancholy  perversion  of  intellect  is 
mainly  imputable  to. the  influence  of  a  certain  coterie 
of  wits,  whose  rank,  talents,  and  successful  authorsliip 
had  authorized  them  in  some  measure  to  set  up  as  the 
arbiters  of  taste  and  fashion.  This  choice  assembly, 
consisting  of  the  splenetic  Rochefoucault,  th^  bel-esprii 
Voiture,  Balzac,  whose  letters  afford  the  earliest  example 
of  numbers  in  French  prose,  the  lively  and  licentious 
Bussy-Rabutin,  Chapelain,  who,  as  a  wit  has  observed, 
might  still  have  had  a  reputation  had  it  not  been  for  his 
**  Pucelle,"  the  poet  Bens6rade,  Menage,  and  ethers  of 
less  note,  together  with  such  eminent  women  as  Ma- 
dame Lafayette,  Mademoiselle  Scud^ri  (whose  eternal 
romances,  the  delight  of  her  own  age,  have  been  the 
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despair  of  every  other),  mfid  even  the  elegant  S^vign^, 
viras  accustomed  to  hold  its  riunwms  principally  at  the 
Hdtel  de  Rambouiilet,  the  residence  of  the  marchicMness 
of  that  name,  and  which  from  this  drcuitistance  has  ac* 
quired  such  ill-omened  notoriety  in  the  history  of  letters. 
Here  they  were  Mront  to  lu>ld  the  most  solemn  dis- 
cussions on  the  most  frivolous  topics,  bat  especially  on 
matters  relating  to  gallantry  and  lOive,  which  they  de-* 
bated  with  all  the  subtlety  and  metaphysical  refinement 
that  centuries  before  had  characterised  the  romantic 
Courts  of  Love  in  the  south  of  France.  All  this  was 
conducted  in  an  affected  jargon,  in  which  the  most 
common  things,  instead  of  being  called  by  their  usual 
names,  were  signified  by  ridioulous  periphrases,  whidi, 
while  it  required  neither  wit  nor  ingenuity  to  invent 
them,  could  have  had  no  other  merit,  even  in  their 
own  eyes,  than  that  of  being  unintelligil^  to  the  vol* 
gar.  To  this  was  superadded  a  tone  of  exaggerated 
sentiment,  and  a  ridiculous  code  of  etiquette,  by  which 
the  intercourse  of  these  exckisives  yv^  to  be  regulated 
with  each  other,  all  borrowed  from  the  absurd  ro^ 
mances  of  Calpren6de  and  Scud^ri.  Even  the  names 
of  the  parties  underwent  a  metamor|di05is,  and  Madame 
de  RambouiUet's  Christian  name  of  Catherine,  being 
found  too  trite  and  unpoetical,  was  converted  into 
ArtiUmcty  by  which  she  was  so  generally  recognised 
as  to  be  designated  by  it  in  Fl^hier's  eloquent  (bneral 
oration  on  her  daughter.'*'    These  insipid  affectations, 

*  How  comes  La  Haxpe  to  faU  into  the  error  of  supposing  that 
Fl^chier  referred  to  Madame  Montausier  by  this  epithet  of  Arthinict  f 
Tht  bishop's  style  in  this  passage  b  as  unequivocal  as  usiial.  See 
Cuifs  ^  Lkt^ture,  etc.,  tome  vi.  p.  167. 
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whicli  French  critics  are  fond  of  imputing  to  an  Italian 
influence,  savor  quite  as  much  of  the  Spanish  cultistno 
as  of  the  cinuetU  of  the  former  nation,  and  may  be  yet 
more  fairly  referred  to  the  sanoe  false  principles  of 
taste  which  distinguished  the  Frexkch  Pleiades  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  more  ancient  comi>o8itions 
of  their  Proven^l  ancestors.  Dictionaries  were  com- 
piled and  treatises  written  illustrative  of  this  precious 
vocabulary^  all  were  desirous  of  being  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  so  elegant  a  science ;  even  such  men 
as  Comeille  and  Bossuet  did  not  disdain  to  frequent 
the  saloons  where  it  was  studied ;  the  spirit  of  imita* 
tion,  more  active  in  France  than  in  other  countries, 
took  possession  of  the  provinces  \  every  village  had  its 
coterie  oi  prUi4ui^  aft^  the  fashion  of  the  capital, 
aod  a  false  taste  and  criticism  threatened  to  infect  the 
very  sources  of  pure  and  healthful  literature. 

It  was  against  this  fashionable  corruption  that  Mo* 
lidre  aimed  his  wit  in  the  little  satire  of  the  Fricieuses 
Ridieults^  in  which  the  valets  of  two  noblemen  are 
represented  as  aping  their  masters'  tone  of  conversa* 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  two  young  ladies 
fresh  from  the  provinces  and  great  admirers  of  the  new 
style.  The  absurdity  of  these  affectations  i$  still  more 
strongly  relieved  by  the  cotuemptuous  incredulity  of 
the  lather  and  servant,  who  do  not  comprehend  a  word 
of  them.  By  this  prooess  Moli^e  succeeded  both  in 
exposing  and  degrading  these  absurd  pretensions,  as 
he  showed  how  opposite  they  were  to  common  sense 
and  how  easily  they  were  to  be  acquired  by  the  most 
vulgar  minds.  The  success  was  such  as  might  have 
been  anticipated  on  an  appeal  to  popular  feeling,  where 
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nature  must  always  triumph  over  the  arts  of  affectatioa 
The  piece  was  welcomed  with  enthusiastic  applause, 
and  the  disciples  of  the  H6tel  Rambouillet,  most  of 
whom  were  present  at  the  first  exhibition,  beheld  the 
fine  fabric  which  they  had  been  so  painfully  construct- 
ing brought  to  the  ground  by  a  single  blow.  "And 
these  follies,**  said  Manage  to  Chapelain,  "which  you 
and  I  see  so  finely  criticised  here,  arc  what  we  have 
been  so  long  admiring.  We  must  go  home  and  bum 
our  idols.*'  "Courage,  Molidrel*'  cried  an  old  man 
from  the  pit;  "this  is  genuine  comedy.**  The  price 
of  the  seats  was  doubled  from  the  time  of  the  second 
representation.  Nor  were  the  effects  of  the  satire 
merely  transitory.  It  converted  an  epithet  of  praise 
into  one  of  reproach  \  and  a  femme  pricieusey  a.  styU 
pricieuxy  a  ton  pricieux,  once  so  much  admired,  have 
ever  since  been  used  only  to  signify  the  most  ridiculous 
affectation. 

There  was,  in  truth,  however,  quite  as  much  luck  as 
merit  in  this  success  of  Moli^re,  whose  production  ex- 
hibits no  finer  raillery  or  better-sustained  dialogue  than 
are  to  be  found  in  many  of  his  subsequent  pieces.  It 
assured  him,  however,  of  his  own  strength,  and  dis- 
closed to  him  the  mode  in  which  he  should  best  hit 
the  popular  taste.  "I  have  no  occasion  to  study 
Plautu^  or  Terence  any  longer,**  said  he:  "I  must 
henceforth  study  the  world.  * '  The  world,  accordingly, 
was  his  study ;  and  the  exquisite  models  of  character 
which  it  furnished  him  will  last  as  long  as  it  shall 
endure. 

In  1660  he  brought  out  the  excellent  comedy  of  the 
Ecoie  lies  Maris  aiui  in  the  course  of  the  same  month, 
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that  of  the  Fdcheux,  in  three  acts, — composed,  learned, 
and  performed  within  the  brief  space  of  a  fortnight;  an 
expedition  evincing  the  dexterity  of  the  manager  no 
less  than  that  of  the  author.  This  piece  was  written  at 
the  request  of  Fouquet,  superintendent  of  finances  to 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  for  the  magnificent^/^  at  Vaux, 
given  by  him  to  that  monarch,  and  lavishly  celebrated 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  period,  and  with  yet  more  ele- 
gance in  a  poetical  epistle  of  La  Fontaine  to  his  friend 
De  Maucroix.  This  minister  had  been  intrusted  with 
the  principal  care  of  the  finances  under  Cardinal  Maza* 
fin,  and  had  been  continued  in  the  same  office  by 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  on  his  own  assumption  of  the 
government.  The  monarch,  however,  alarmed  at  the 
growing  dilapidations  ^f  the  revenue,  requested  from 
the  superintendent  an  exposi  of  its  actual  condition, 
which,  on  receiving,  he  privately  communicated  to 
Colbert,  the  rival  and  successor  of  Fouquet.  The 
latter,  whose  ordinary  expenditure  far  exceeded  that 
of  any  other  subject  in  the  kingdom,  and  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  immense  sums  occasionally  lost  at  play  and 
daily  squandered  on  his  debaucheries,  is  said  to  have 
distributed  in  pensions  more  than  four  millions  of 
livres  annually,  thought  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  impose  on  a  young  and  inexperienced  prince,  who 
had  hitherto  shown  himself  more  devoted  to  pleasure 
than  business,  and  accordingly  gave  in  false  returns, 
exaggerating  the  expenses,  and  diminishing  the  actual 
receipts  of  the  treasury.  The  detection  of  this  pecu- 
lation determined  Louis  to  take  the  first  occasion  of 
dismissing  his  powerful  minister ;  but  his  ruin  was  pre- 
cipitated and  completed  by  the  discovery  of  an  indis- 
30 
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creet  passion  (br  Madame  de  la  Valli^e,  whose  fasci 
natlng  graces  were  then  beginning  to  acquire  for  hei 
that  ascendency  over  the  youthftil  monarch  which  has 
since  cond^nned  her  name  to  such  unfortunate  celeb- 
rity. The  portrait  of  this  lady,  seen  in  the  apartments 
of  the  fisivorite  on  the  occaeion  to  which  we  have  ad- 
verted, so  incensed  Louis  that  he  would  have  had  him 
arrested  on  the  spot  but  for  the  seosonaUe  intervention 
of  the  queen-mother,  who  reminded  him  that  Pouquet 
was  his  host.  It  was  for  this,^f^  at  Vaux,  whose  palace 
and  ample  domains,  covering  the  extent  of  three  vil 
lages,  had  cost  their  proprietor  the  sum,  almost  in- 
credible for  that  period,  of  eighteen  million  livres, 
that  Fouquet  put  in  requisition  all  the  variois  talents 
of  the  capital,  the  dexterity  of  its  artists,  and  the  in- 
vention of  its  finest  poets.  He  was  particularly  lavish 
in  his  preparations  for  the  dramatic  portion  of  the 
entertainment.  Le  Brun  passed  for  a  while  from  his 
victories  of  Alexander  to  paint  the  theatrical  decora- 
tions; Torelli  was  employed  to  contrive  the  machinery; 
Pelisson  famished  the  prologue,  much  admired  in  its 
day,  and  Mdli^e  his  comedy  of  the  FAchitix. 

This  piece,  the  hint  for  which  may  have  been  sug- 
gested by  Horace's  ninth  satire,  Jham  fdrte  9id  Soiri^ 
is  an  amusing  caricature  of  the  various  d^rn  that  infest 
society,  rendered  the  more  vexatious  by  their  interven* 
tion  at  the  very  moment  when  a  young  lover  is  hasten- 
ing to  the  place  of  assignation  with  his  mistress.  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  after  the  performance,  seeing  his  mas- 
ter of  the  hunts  near  him,  M.  Soyecour,  a  pnsonage 
remarkably  absent,  and  inordinately  devoted  to  the 
pleasures  ol  the  chase,  pointed  hhn  out  to  Molidre  at 
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an  original  whom  he  had  omitted  to  bring  upon  hk 
canvas.  The  poet  took  the  hint,  and  the  following 
day  produced  an  eKcellcnt  scene,  where  this  Nimrod 
is  made  to  go  through  the  technics  of  his  art,  in  which 
he  had  himself,  with  great  complaisance,  instructed  .the 
mischiev^MJs  satirist,  who  had  drawn  him  into  a  conver- 
sation for  that  very  purpose  on  the  preceding  evening. 

This  play  was  the  origin  of  the  comidie-balkiy  after-* 
wards  so  popular  in  France.  The  residence  at  Vaux 
brought  Moli^re  more  intimately  in  contact  wi^  the 
king  and  the  court  than  he  had  before  been ;  and  from 
this  time  may  be  dated  the  particular  encouragement 
which  he  ever  after  received  from  this  prince,  and 
wluch  eventnally  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  the 
malice  of  his  enemies.  A  few  daya  after  this  magnifi^ 
cent  entertainment,  Fouquet  was  thrown  into  prison, 
where  be  was  suffered  to  languish  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  '  ^  which, '^  says  the  historian  from  whom  we  have 
gathered  these  d^ails,  ^'  he  terminated  in  ^ntimmts  ^ 
the  m9st  sinare  piety;''*  a  termination  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  France  with  that  class  of  persons,  of 
either  sex,  respectively,  who  have  had  the  misfertitne 
to  survive  their  fortune  or  their  beauty. 

In  February,  i66a,  MoHdre  formed  a  matrimonial 
connection  with  Mademoiselle  B6jart,  a  young  come* 
dian  of  his  company,  who  had  been  educated  undo:  his 
own  eye,  and  whose  wit  and  cj^ptitating  graces  had 
effectually  ensnared  the  poet's  heart,  but  for  which  be 
was  destined  to  perform  doleful  penance  the  remainder 
oi  bis  life.    The  disparity  of  their  aget-^for  the  lady 

*  Histoire  de  la  Vie.  etc.,  de  La  Fontaine,  par  M.  Valckenaer 
».  ita4. 
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was  hardly  seventeen — might  have  afforded  in  itself  a 
sufficient  objection;  and  he  had  no  reason  to  flatter 
himself  that  she  would  remain  uninfected  by  the  per- 
nicious example  of  the  society  in  which  she  had  been 
educated,  and  of  which  he  himself  was  not  altogether 
an  immaculate  member.  In  his  excellent  comedy  of 
the  Ecole  des  Femmes^  brought  forward  the  same  year, 
the  story  turns  upon  the  absurdity  of  an  old  man's 
educating  a  young  woman  for  the  purpose,  at  some 
future  time,  of  marrying  her,  which  wise,  plan  is  de- 
feated by  the  unseasonable  apparition  of  a  young  lover, 
who  in  five  minutes  undoes  what  it  had  cost  the  veteran 
so  many  years  to  contrive.  The  pertinency  of  this 
moral  to  the  poet's  own  situation  shows  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  talk  wisely  than  to  act  so. 

This  comedy,  popular  as  it  was  on  its  representation, 
brought  upon  the  head  of  its  author  a  tempest  of  parody, 
satire,  and  even  slander,  from  those  of  his  own  craft  who 
were  jealous  of  his  unprecedented  success,  and  from 
those  literary  peHts-maltres  who  still  smarted  with  the 
stripes  inflicted  on  them  in  some  of  his  previous  per- 
formances. One  of  this  latter  class,  incensed  at  the 
applauses  bestowed  upon  the  piece  on  the  night  of  its 
first  representation,  indignantly  exclaimed,  Ris  donc^ 
parterre  /  ris  done  /  '*  Laugh  then,  pit,  if  you  will  I" 
and  immediately  quitted  the  theatre. 

Moli^re  was  n(>t  slow  in  avenging  himself  of  these 
interested  criticisms,  by  means  of  a  little  piece  entitled 
La  Critique  de  PEeoie  des  FemmeSy  in  which  he  brings 
forward  the  various  objections  made  to  his  comedy 
And  ridicules  them  with  unsparing  severity.  These 
objections  appear   to  have  been  chiefly  of  a  verbal 
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nature.  A  few  such  familiar  phrases  as  tarte  d  la 
crime f  enfans  par  Voreille^  etc.,  gave  particular  offence 
to  the  purists  of  that  day,  and,  in  the  prudish  spirit  of 
French  criticism,  have  since  been  condemned  by  Vol- 
taire and  La  Harpe  as  unworthy  of  comedy.  One  of 
the  personages  introduced  into  the  Critique  is  a  mar- 
quis, who,  when  repeatedly  interrogated  as  to  the 
nature  of  his  objections  to  the  comedy,  has  no  other 
answer  to  make  than  by  his  eternal  tarte  a  la  crime. 
The  Due  de  Feuillade,  a  coxcomb  of  little  brains  but 
great  pretension,  was  the  person  generally  supposed  to 
be  here  intended.  The  peer,  unequal  to  an  encounter 
of  wits  with  his  antagonist,  resorted  to  a  coarser  rem- 
edy. Meeting  Moli^re  one  day  in  the  gallery  at  Ver- 
sailles, he  advanced  as  if  to  embrace  him, — a  civility 
which  the  great  lords  of  that  day  ocqasionally  con- 
descended to  bestow  upon  their  inferiors.  As  the 
unsuspecting  poet  inclined  himself  to  receive  the  salute, 
the  duke,  seizing  his  head  between  his  hands,  rubbed 
it  briskly  against  the  buttons  of  his  coat,  repeating,  at 
the  same  time,  *  *  Tarte  d  la  trime^  Monsieur,  tarte  d  la 
crime.* ^  The  king,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this 
affront,  was  highly  indignant,  and  reprimanded  the  duke 
with  great  asperity.  He  at  the  same  time  encouraged 
Moli^re  to  defend  himself  with  his  own  weapons;  «i 
privilege  of  which  he  speedily  availed  himself,  in  a 
caustic  little  satire  in  one  act,  entitled  Impromptu  dt 
Versailles,  '*  The  marquis,*'  he  says  in  this  piece,  **  is 
nowadays  the  droll  {Je  plaisant^  of  the  comedy ;  and 
as  our  ancestors  always  introduced  a  jester  to  furnish 
mirth  for  the  audience,  so  we  must  have  recourse  to 
some  ridiculous  marquis  to  divert  them." 
30* 
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It  is  obvious  thftt  Moli^e  eoijd  never  have  main 
tained  this  independent  attitude  if  he  had  not  been 
protected  by  the  royal  favor.  Indeed,  Louis  was  con* 
stant  in  giving  him  this  protection;  and  when,  soon 
after  this  period,  the  character  of  Moliire  was  black- 
ened by  the  vilest  imputations,  the  monarch  testified 
his  conviction  of  his  innocence  by  publicly  standing 
godfather  to  his  child, — a  tribute  of  respect  equally 
honorable  to  the  prince  and  the  poet.  The  king, 
moreover,  granted  him  a  pension  of  a  thousand  livres 
annually,  and  to  his  company,  which  henceforth  took 
the  title  of  **  comedians  of  the  king,*'  a  pension  of 
seven  thousand.  Our  author  received  his  pension  as 
one  of  a  long  list  of  men  of  letters  who  experienced 
a  similar  bounty  from  the  royal  hand.  The  curious 
estimate  exhibited  in  this  document  of  the  relative 
merits  of  these  literary  stipendiaries  affords  a  striking 
evidence  that  the  decrees  of  contemporaries  are  not 
unfrequently  to  be  reversed  by  posterity.  ITie  ob- 
solete Chapelain  is  there  recorded  *^as  the  greatest 
French  poet  who  has  ever  existed;"  in  consideration 
of  which,  his  stipend  amounted  to  three  thousand 
livres,  while  Boileau's  name,  for  which  his  satires  had 
already  secured  an  imperishable  existence,  is  not  even 
noticed !  It  should  be  added,  however,  on  the  au- 
thority oi  Boileau,  that  Chapelain  himself  had  the 
principal  hand  in  furnishing  this  apocryphal  scale  of 
merit  to  the  minister. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1665,  Molidre  produced 
\kv&  Z* Amour  MSdmn,  a  camidie-ballett  in  three  acts, 
which  from  the  time  of  its  conception  to  that  of  it& 
performance  consumed  only  five  days.     This  piece, 
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although  dispiaying  no  more  than  his  usual  talent  foi 
caustic  laillery,  is  rcmarkai^e  as  afifording  the  earliest 
demonstration  of  those*  direct  hostilities  upon  the  med- 
ical faculty  which  he  maintained  at  intervals  during 
the  rest  of  his  life,  and  which  he  may  be  truly  said  to 
have  died  io  mjuntaintng.  In  this  he  followed  the 
example  of  Montaigne,  who,  in  particular,  devotes  oaae 
of  the  longest  chapters  in  his  work  to  a  tirade  against 
the  profession,  which  he  enforces  by  all  the  ingenuity 
of  his  wit  and  his  usual  wealth  of  illustration.  In 
this,  also,  Moli^re  was  subsequently  imitated  by  Le 
Sage,'  as  every  reader  of  Gil  Bias  will  readily  call  to 
mind.  Both  Montaigne  and  Le  Sage,  however,  like 
most  other  libellers  of  the  healing  art,  were  glad  to 
have  recourse  to  it  in  the  hour  of  need.  Not  so  with 
Moli^re.  His  satire  seems  to  have  been  without  affec- 
tation. 'Hiough  an  habitual  valetudinarian,  he  relied 
almost  wholly  on  the  temperance  of  his  diet  for  the 
re-establishment  of  his  health.  "What  use  do  you 
make  of  your  physician?'*  said  the  king  to  him  one 
day.  "We  chat  together,  sire,'*  said  the  poet:  "he 
gives  me  his  prescriptions ;  I  never  follow  them,  and 
so  I  get  well." 

An  ample  apology  for  this  infidelity  may  be  found  in 
the  state  of  the  profession  at  that  day,  whose  members 
affected  to  disguise  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  true 
principles  of  science  under  a  pompous  exterior,  which, 
however  it  might  impose  upon  the  vulgar,  could  only 
bring  them  into  deserved  discredit  with  the  better 
portion  of  the  community.  The  physicians  of  that 
»ime  are  described  as  parading  the  streets  of  Paris  on 
mules,  dressed  in  a  long  robe  and  bands,  holding  their 
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conversation  in  bad  Latin,  or,  if  they  condescended  to 
employ  the  vernacular,  mixing  it  up  with  such  a  jargoB 
of  scholastic  phrase  and  scientific  technics  as  to  render 
it  perfectly  unintelligible  to  vulgar  ears.  The  follow- 
ing lines,  cited  by  M.  Taschereau,  and  written  in  good 
tarnest  at  the  time,  seem  to  hit  off  most  of  tbese  pecu- 
liarities : 

"  Afiecter  un  air  p^dantesque, 

Cracher  du  Grec  et  du  Latin, 

Longue  perruque,  habit  grotesque, 

De  la  fourrure  et  du  satin, 

Tout  cela  r^uni  fiut  presque 

Ce  qu'on  appdle  un  m^decin."  ♦ 

In  addition  to  these  absurdities,  the  physicians  of 
that  period  exposed  themselves  to  still  farther  derision 
by  the  contrariety  of  their  opinions  and  the  animosity 
with  which  they  maintained  them.  The  famous  con- 
sultation in  the  case  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  was  well 
known  in  its  day,— one  of  his  four  medical  attendants 
affirming  the  seat  of  his  disorder  to  be  the  liver,  an- 
other the  lungs,  a  third  the  spleen,  and  a  fourth  the 
mesentery.  Molidre's  raillery,  therefore,  against  em- 
pirics, in  a  profession  where  mistakes  are  so  easily 
made,  so  difficult  to  be  detected,  and  the  only  one  in 
which  they  are  irremediable,  stands  abundantly  ex- 
cused from  the  censures  which  have  been  heaped  upon 
it.  Its  effects  were  visible  in  the  reform  which  in  his 
own  time  it  effected  in  their  manners,  if  in  nothing 

*  A  gait  and  air  somewhat  pedantic. 

And  scarce  to  spit  but  Greek  or  Latiii; 

A  long  peruke  and  habit  antic. 

Sometimes  of  fur,  sometimes  of  satia. 

Form  the  receipt  by  which  'tis  showed 

How  to  make  doctors  4  la  moeU. 
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farther.  They  assumed  the  dress  of  men  of  the  world, 
and  gradually  adopted  the  popular  forms  of  communi- 
cation ;  an  essential  step  to  improvement,  since  nothing 
cloaks  ignorance  and  empiricism  more  effectually  with 
the  vulgar  than  an  affected  use  of  learned  phrase  and 
a  technical  vocabulary. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  period  of  Moli^re's  ca- 
reer when  he  composed  his  Misanthrope^  a  play  which 
some  critics  have  esteemed  his  masterpiece,  and  which 
all  concur  in  admiring  as  one  of  the  noblest  produc- 
tions of  the  modern  drama.  Its  literary  execution, 
too,  of  paramount  importance  in  tlie  eye  of  a  French 
critic,  is  more  nicely  elaborated  than  in  any  other  of 
the  pieces  of  Molidre,  if  we  except  the  Tartuffe,  and 
its  didactic  dialogue  displays  a  maturity  of  thought 
equal  to  what  is  found  in  the  best  satires  of  Boileau. 
It  is  the  very  didactic  tone  of  this  comedy,  indeed, 
which,  combined  with  its  want  of  eager,  animating 
interest,  made  it  less  popular  on  its  representation  than 
some  of  his  inferior  pieces.  A  circumstance  which 
occurred  on  the  first  night  of  its  performance  may  be 
worth  noticing.  In  the  second  scene  of  the  first  act, 
a  man  of  fashion,  it  is  well  known,  is  represented  as 
soliciting  the  candid  opinion  of  AUeste  on  a  sonnet  of 
his  own  inditing,  though  he  fiies  into  a  passion  with 
him,  five  minutes  after,  for  pronouncing  an  unfavoi* 
able  judgment.  This  sonnet  was  so  artfully  constructed 
by  Moli^re,  with  those  dazzling  epigrammatic  points 
most  captivating  to  common  ears,  that  the  gratified 
audience  were  loud  in  their  approbation  of  what  they 
supposed  intended  in  good  faith  by  the  author.  How 
great  was  the  r  mortification,  then,  when  they  heard 
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Alceste  condemn  the  whole  as  puerile,  and  fairly  eic- 
pose  the  false  principles  on  which  it  had  bee»  con- 
structed !  Such  a  rebuke  must  have  carried  more  weight 
with  it  than  a  volume  of  set  dissertation  on  the  princi- 
ples of  taste. 

Rousseau  has  bitterly  inveighe<i  against  MoWre  for 
exposing  to  ridicule  the  hero  of  his  Aftsan^ropey  a 
high-minded  and  estimabk  character.  It  was  told  to 
the  Due  de  Montausier,  well  known  fer  his  austere 
virtue,  that  he  was  intended  as  the  original  of  the 
character.  Much  offended,  he  attended  a  representa- 
tion of  the  piece,  but,  on  returning,  declared  that  "he 
dared  hardly  flatter  himself  the  poet  bad  intended 
him  so  great  an  honor."  This  feet,  as  has  been  well 
intimated  by  La  Harpe,  furnishes  the  best  reply  to 
Rousseau's  invective. 

The  relations  in  which  Moli^re  stood  with  his  wife 
at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  this  comedy  gave  to 
the  exhibition  a  painful  interest.  The  levity  and  ex- 
travagance of  this  lady  had  for  some  time  transcended 
even  those  liberal  limits  which  were  conceded  at  that 
day  by  the  complaisance  of  a  French  husband,  and 
they  deeply  affected  the  happiness  of  the  poet.  As 
he  one  day  communicated  the  subject  to  his  friend 
Chapelle,  the  latter  stroiagly  urged  him  to  confine  her 
person, — a  remedy  much  in  vogue  then  for  refractory 
wives,  and  one,  certainly,  if  not  more  efficacious,  at 
least  more  gallant  than  the  **  moderate  fl^ellation" 
aaithorized  by  the  English  law.  He  remonstrated  on 
the  folly  of  being  longer  the  dupe  of  her  arti/ices. 
**  Alas  !**  said  the  unfortunate  poet  to  him,  "  you  have 
never  loved  !"     A  separation,  however,  was  at  length 
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agreed  upon,  Joid  it  was  arranged  that,  while  both  pai*- 
ties  occupied  the  same  house,  they  shouki  never  meet 
^cept  at  the  tfaeaitm.  Tke  respective  parts  which  they 
perforined  in  thia  pieee  corresponded  precisely  with 
their  respective  situttio»9:  that  of  CHtmkm^  a  fasci- 
nating, capricious  coqtiette,  insensible  to  every  re- 
monstrance of  her  lover,  amd  aelfiilily  bent  on  the 
gratification  of  her  own  appetites ;  and  that  of  Alcesi€^ 
perfectly  sensible  of  tWe  dupHcity  of  his  mistress, 
whom  he  vainly  hopi^  to  reformy  and  no  less  so  of  the 
unwbrthiness  of  his  own  passron,.  frotn  which  he  as 
vainly  hopes  to  extricate  hinise¥.  The  coincidences 
are  too  exact  to  be  considered  whotty  accidental. 

If  Moli^e  in  bis  preceding  pieces  had  fait  the  follies 
and  ^uhionabie  absurdities  of  the  age,  in  the  Tartufft 
he  flew  at  still  htgh^^i^  g»ne,  the  most  odious  of  all 
vices,  religiiions  hypocrisy.  The  resnk  showed  that  his 
shafts  were  not  shot  m  the  dark.  The  first  three  acts 
of  tke  Tarit^6y  the  only  ones  then  written,  made  their 
appearance  ait  t^e  metncmUDle  fUet  known  under  the 
name  of  '*The  Pleasures  of  the  Enehamted  I«le/*  given 
by  Louvs  the  Fourteenth  at  Versailries  in  1664,  and  of 
which  the  iaqulsftive  reader  miay  fiod  a  circumstantial 
naarrativ^  in  the  twenty-fifilh  chapter  of  Voltafirc's  his- 
tory of  tfkaK  niOttarcb'.  The  only  circumstance  which 
can  give  theAi  a  permaheM  value  with  posterity  is  their 
having,  bden  the  occasion  of  the  earliest  exhibition  of 
this  inimfitable  comedy.  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who, 
notwiebstanditig  the  defects  of  his  education>  seems  to 
teive  had  a  discriminathtg  perception  6f  literary  beauty, 
was  fully  sensible  of  the  merits  of  this  production.  The 
Tarh^eSy  however,  who  were  present  at  the  exhibition. 
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deeply  stung  by  the  sarcasms  of  the  poet,  like  I  he  foul 
birds  of  night  whose  recesses  have  been  suddenly  in- 
vaded by  a  glare  of  light,  raised  a  fearful  cry  against 
him,  until  Louis  even,  whose  solicitude  for  the  interests 
of  the  Church  was  nowise  impaired  by  his  own  personal 
derelictions,  complied  with  their  importunities  for  im- 
posing a  prohibition  on  the  public  performance  of  the 
play. 

It  was,  however,  privately  acted  in  the  presence  of 
Monsieur,  and  afterwards  of  the  great  Cond^.  Copies 
of  it  were  greedily  circulated  in  the  societies  of  Paris ; 
and,  although  their  unanimous  suffrage  was  an  inade- 
quate compensation  to  the  author  for  the  privatiqns  he 
incurred,  it  was  sufficient  to  quicken  the  activity  of  the 
false  zealots,  who,  under  the  mask  of  piety,  assailed 
him  with  the  grossest  libels.  One  of  them  even  ven- 
tured so  far  as  to  call  upon  the  king  to  make  a  public 
example  of  him  with  fire  and  fagot ;  another  declared 
that  it  would  be  an  offence  to  the  Ceity  to  allow 
Moli^re,  after  such  an  enormity,  "to  participate  in 
the  sacraments,  to  be  admitted  to  confession,  or  even 
to  enter  the  precincts  of  a  church,  considering  the 
anathemas  which  it  had  fulminated  against  the  authors 
of  indecent  and  sacrilegious  spectacles!"  Sdon  after 
his  sentence  of  prohibition,  the  king  attended  the  per- 
formance of  a  piece  entitled  Scaramauche  Hermtte^  a 
piece  abounding  in  passages  the  most  indelicate  and 
profand.  "What  is  the  reason,"  said  he,  on  retiring, 
to  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  "  that  the  persons  so  sensibly 
scandalized  at  Moli^re's  comedy  take  no  umbrage  at 
this?"  "Because,"  said  the  prince,  "the  latter  only 
attacks  religion,  while  the  former  attacks  themselves;*' 
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an  answer  which  may  remind  one  of  a  remark  of  Bayle  in 
reference  to  the  Decameron^  which,  having  been  placed 
on  the  Index  on  account  of  its  immorality,  was,  however, 
allowed  to  be  published  in  an  edition  which  converted 
the  names  of  the  ecclesiastics  into  those  of  laymen ;  ''a 
concession,"  says  the  philosopher,  "which  shows  the 
priests  to  have  been  much  more  solicitous  for  the  in- 
terests af  their  own  order  than  for  those  of  heaven." 

Louis,  at  length  convinced  of  the  interested  motives 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Tartuffe,  yielded  to  the  importu- 
nities of  the  public  and  removed  his  prohibiticm  of  its 
performance.  It  accordingly  was  represented,  for  the 
first  time  in  public,  in  August,  1667,  before  an  over- 
flowing hotBe,  extended  to  its  full  complement  of  five 
acts,  but  with  alterations  of  the  names  of  the  piece, 
the  principal  personages  in  it,  and  some  of  its  most  ob- 
noxious passages.  It  was  entitled  The  Impostor^  and  its 
hero  was  styled  Punu^e,  On  the  second  evening  of 
the  performance,  however,. an  interdict  arrived  from 
the  president  of  the  Parliament  against  the  repetition 
of  the  performance,  and,  as  the  king  had  left  Paris  in 
order  to  join  his  army  in  Flanders,  no  immediate  re- 
dress was  to  be  obtained.  It  was  not  until  two  years 
later,  1669,  that  the  Tartuffe^  in  its  present  shape,  was 
finally  allowed  to  proceed  unmolested  in  its  representir 
tions.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  these  were 
attended  with  the  most  brilliant  success  which  its 
author  could  have  anticipated,  and  to  which  the  in- 
trinsic merits  of  the  piece,  and  the  unmerited  persecu^ 
tions  he  had  undeiigone,  so  well  entitled  him.  Forty^ 
four  successive  repres^itations  were  scarcely  siufficieot 
to  satkfy  the  eager  curiosity  of  the  public;  and  his 
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gmUfitI  conipanj  forced  npon  MoK^re  a  dovble  share 
of  the  profits  during  every  repetition  of  its  perfonDa»ce 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Posterity  ha»  confirmed 
the  deciston  of  his  contemporaries,  and  it  still  remains 
the  most  admired  connedy  of  the  French  theatre,  and 
will  dways  remain  so,  sacfft  a  native  critic^  ''  as  long 
as  taste  and  h3rpocnte9  shall  endure  in  FFance." 

We  have  beea  thus  particular  in  our  history  of  these 
transactions^  as  it  afibrds  one  of  the  most  interesting 
examples  on  recced  of  undeserved  persecuticm  with 
which  earvy  and  party  spnrit  have  assaikd  a  man  oC 
lettess.  No  one  of  Moli^e^s  compositions  is  deter* 
mined  by  a  more  direct  moral  aim;  nowhere  has  he 
stripped  the  mask  from  vice  with  a  more  intrepid 
hand ;  nowhere  has  he  aaihnated  his  discourses*  with  a 
more  sound  and  practical  piety.  It  sfaotdd  be  added^ 
in  justice  to  the  Frendi  clergy  of  that  period,  that  the 
most  eminent  prelates  at  the  coort  acknowledged  the 
merits  of  this  comedy,  aikl  were  strongly  in  iavor  of 
its  mpresentadon. 

It  iar  generally  known  that  the  amusiog  scene  io  the 
first  act,  where  Dorine  enlarges  so  eloquently  on  the 
good  cheer  whkh  Tarhife  had  made  in  the  absence  of 
his  host,  was  si^gested  to  Mc^^e  some  years  previous 
im  Lorraine,  by  a  circumstance  which  took  place  at  the 
talble  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  whom  Moli^e  had  ac- 
coonpanitd  in  his  capacity  of  valet  de  chambre.  Pere^ 
fixe,  b^hop*  of  Rhodez,  entering  while  the  king  was  at 
hss  evening  meal,  during  Lent,  was  invited  by  hito  to 
fottow  hisi  exaaorpk ;  but  the  bishop  decliBed.  on  the 
groutd  ^at  he  was  accustomed  to  eat  only  once  duriag 
Ike  days  of  vigii  and  fast.     The  king,  observing,  one 
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of  bis  attendants  to  sofrile,  inquired  of  him  the  reason 
as  soon  as  the  prelate  had  withdrawn.  The  latter  m- 
ibrmed  his  master  that  he  need  be  under  no  apprehen- 
sions for  the  heahh  of  the  good  bishop,  as  he  himself 
had  assisted  at  his  dinner  on  that  day,  and  th^n  re- 
counted to  him  the  various  dishes  which  had  been 
senred  up.  The  king,  who  listened  with  becoming 
gravity  to  the  narration,  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
"Pbor  man  !**  at  the  specification  of  each  new  item, 
varying  the  tone  of  his^  exctaimation  'm  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  it  a  highly  comic  effect.  The  hmnov  was 
not  lost  upon  our  poet,  who  has  transported  Che  same 
ejaculations,  wit^  much  greater  effect^  into  the  abov«- 
menticHied  scene  of  his  play.  The  king,  who  did  not 
at  first  recogniee  the  source  whence  he  had  derived  it, 
cm  being  informed  of  it,  was  much  pleased,  if  we  may 
believe  M.  Taschereau,  in  finding  himself  even  thus 
accidentally  associated  with  the  work  of  a  man  of 
genius. 

In  1668,  Molidre  brought  forward  his  Avmre,  and  in 
the  following  year  his  araiaing  comedy  of  the  B&urgeois 
Gentilhomme^  in  which  the  folly  of  unequal  alliances  is 
successfully  ridiculed  and  exposed.  This  play  was  first 
represented  in  the  presence  of  the  court  at  Chambord. 
The  king  maintained  during  its  performance  an  in- 
scrutable physiognomy,  which  made  it  doubtful  what 
might  be  his  real  sentiments  respecting  it.  The  same 
deportment  was  maintained  by  him  during  the  evening 
towards  the  author,  who  was  in  attendance  in  his  ca* 
pacity  of  valet  de  chancre.  The  quick-eyed  courtieis, 
the  counts  and  marquises,  who  had  so  often  smairted 
BSider  the  ksh  of  the  poet,  construing  this  into  m 
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expression  of  royal  disapprobation,  were  loud  in  their 
condemnation  of  him,  and  a  certain  duke  boldly 
affirmed  ''that  he  was  fast  sinking  into  his  second 
childhood,  and  that,  unless  some  better  writer  soon 
appeared,  French  comedy  would  degenerate  into  mere 
Italian  farce."  The  unfortunate  poet,  unable  to  catch 
a  single  ray  of  consolation,  was  greatly  depressed 
during  the  interval  of  five  days  which  preceded  the 
second  representation  of  his  piece ;  on  returning  from 
which,  the  monarch  assured  him  that  ''none  of  his 
productions  had  afforded  him  greater  entertainment, 
and  that,  if  he  had  delayed  ex{»ressing  his  opinion  on 
the  preceding  night,  it  was  from  the  apprehension  .that 
his  judgment  migh^  have  been  influenced  by  the  excel- 
lence of  the  acting.*'  Whatever  we  may  think  of  this 
exhibition  of  royal  caprice,  we  must  admire  the  supple- 
ness of  the  courtiers,  one  and  all  of  whom  straightway 
expressed  their  full  ccmviction  of  the  merits  of  the 
comedy,  and  the  duke  above  mentioned  added,  in  par- 
ticular, that  "there  was  a  vis  c<mtua  in  all  that  Mo- 
li^re  ever  wrote,  to  which  the  ancients  could  furnish  no 
parallel!''  What  exquisite  studies  for  his  pencil  must 
Moli^re  not  have  found  in  this  precious  assembly  1 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  profession  of  a 
comedian  was  iHit  lightly  esteemed  in  France  at  this 
period.  Moli^re  experienced  the  inconveniences  re- 
sulting from  this  circum^ance  even  after  his  splendid 
literary  career  had  given  him  undoubted  claims  to 
consideration.  Most  of  our  readers,  no  doubt,  are 
acq^inted  with  the  anecdote  of  Belloc,  an  agreeable 
poet  of  the  court,  who,  on  hearing  one  of  the  servants 
in  the  royal  household  refuse  to  aid  the  author  of  the 
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Tartuffe  in  making  the  king's  bed,  courteously  re* 
quested  **the  poet  to  accept  his  services  for  that  pur- 
pose." Madame  Campan's  anecdote  of  a  similar 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  is  also 
well  known,  who,  when  several  of  these  functionaries 
refused  to  sit  at  table  with  the  comedian,  kindly  in- 
vited him  to  sit  down  with  him,  and,  calling  in  some 
of  his  principal  courtiers,  remarked  that  "  he  had  re 
quested  the  pleasure  of  Moli^re's  company  at  his  owr 
table,  as  it  was  not  thought  quite  good  enough  for  his 
oflficers."  This  rebuke  had  the  desired  effect.  How- 
ever humiliating  the  reflection  may  be  that  genius 
should  have,  at  any  time,  stood  in  need  of  such  pa 
tronage,  it  is  highly  honorable  to  the  monarch  who 
could  raise  himself  so  far  above  the  prejudices  of  his 
age  as  to  confer  it- 
It  was  the  same  unworthy  prejudice  that  had  so  long 
excluded  Moli^re  from  that  great  object  'and  recom- 
pense of  a  French  scholar's  ambition,  a  seat  in  the 
Academy ;  a  body  affecting  to  maintain  a  jealous  watch 
over  the  national  language  and  literature,  which  the 
author  of  the  Misanlhr4fpe  and  the  Tartuffe,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  individual  of  his  age,  had  con- 
tributed to  purify  and  advance.  Sensible  of  this  merit, 
they  at  length  offered  him  a  place  in  their  assembly, 
provided  he  would  renounce  his  profession  of  a  player 
and  confine  hiipself  in  future  to  his  literary  labors. 
But  the  poet  replied  to  hfe  friend  Boileau,  the  bearer 
of  this  communication,  that  **too  many  individuals 
oi  his  company  depended  on  his  theatrical  labors  for 
support  to  allow  him  for  a  moment  to  think  of  it;**  a 
reply  of  infinitely  more  service  to  his  memor}'  than  all 
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tiie  academic  honors  that  could  hare  beea  heaped  upon 
him.  This  illustriows  body,  however,  a  century  after 
his  decease,  paid  him  the  barren  <:ompl2merit  (the  only 
one  then  in  their  power)  of  decreeing  to  him  an  ilag^, 
and  of  admitting  his  bast  within  their  walls,  with  thki 
inscription  upon  it : 

"  Nothing  is  wanting  to  his  glory :  he  was  wanting  to  ours  " 

The  catalogue  of  Academicians  conlemporary  %ith 
Moli^re,  most  of  whom  now  rest  in  sweet  oblivion,  or, 
with  Cotin  and  Chapelain,  Hve  only  in  the  satires  of 
Boileau,  shows  that  it  is  as  little  in  the  power  of  acad- 
emies to  confer  immortality  on  a  writer  as  to  deprive 
him  of  it. 

We  have  not  time  to  notice  the  excellent  comedy  of 
the  Femmes  Savantes,  and  some  inferior  pieces,  written 
by  our  author  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  and  must 
hasten  to  tfie  closing  scene.  He  had  been  long  affected 
by  a  pulmonary  complaint,  and  it  was  only  by  severe 
temperance,  as  we  have  before  stated,  that  he  was  en- 
abled to  preserve  even  a  moderate  degree  of  headth. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1673  ^*s  malady 
sensibly  increased.  At  this  very  season  he  composed 
his  Malade  Imaginaire, — the  most  whimsical,  and  per- 
haps the  most  amusing,  of  the  compositions  in  which 
he  has  indulged  his  raillery  e^ainst  the  faculty.  On 
the  seventeenth  of  February,  being  the  day  appointed 
for  its  fourth  representation,  his  friends  would  have 
dissuaded  him  from  appearing,  in  consequence  of  his 
increasing  indisposition;  but  he  persisted  fn  his  de- 
sign, alleging  ''  that  more  than  fifty  poor  individuals 
depended  for  their  daily  bread  on  its  performance." 
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His  life  fell  a  sacrifice  ta  his  benevolence.  The  exer- 
ticMis  which  he  was  compelled  to  make  in  playing  the 
principal  part  of  Argan  aggravated  his  distemper^  and 
as  he  was  repeating  the  word  juro  in  the  concluding 
ceremony  he  fell  into  a  convulsion,  which  he  vainly 
endeavored  to  disguise  from  the  spectatcn^  under  a 
forced  smile.  He  was  immediately  carried  to  his  house 
in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  now  No.  34.  A  violent  fit 
of  coughing,  on  his  lurrival,  occasioned  the  rupture  of 
a  blood-vessel;  and,  seeing  his  end  approaching,  he 
sent  for  two  ecclesiastics  of  the  parish  of  St.  Eustace, 
to  which  he  belonged,  to  administer  to  him  the  last 
offices  of  religion.  But  these  worthy  persons  refused 
their  assistance;  and  before  a  third,  who  had  been 
sent  for,  could  arrive,  Moli^,  sdGocated  with  the 
effusion  of  Mood,  had  expired  in  the  arms  of  his 
family. 

Harlay  de  Champvalon,  at  that  time  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  refused  the  rites  of  sepulture  to  the  deceased 
poet  because  he  was  a  comedian  and  had  had  the 
misfortune  to  die  without  receiving  the  sacraments. 
This  prelate  is  conspicuous,  even  in  the  chronicles  of 
that  period,  for  his  bold  and  infamous  debaucheries. 
It  is  of  him  that  Madame  de  S^vign6  observes,  in 
one  of  her  letters,  "There  are  two  little  inconveniences 
which  make  it  difficult  for  any  one  to  undertake  his 
funeral  oration, — ^his  liffe  and  his  death."  Father  Gail- 
lard,  who  at  length  consented  to  undertake  it,  did  so 
on  the  condition  that  he  should  not  be  required  to  say 
any  thing  of  the  character  of  the  deceased.  The  re- 
monstrance of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  having  induced 
this  person  to  remove  his  interdict,  he  privately  in- 
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structed  the  curate  of  St.  Eistace  not  to  allow  the 
usual  service  for  the  dead  to  be  recited  at  the  inter- 
ment. On  the  day  appointed  for  this  ceremony,  a 
number  of  the  rabble  assembled  before  the  deceased 
poet's  door,  determined  to  oppose  it.  "They  knew 
only,'*  says  Voltaire,  **  that  MoWre  was  a  comedian, 
but  did  not  know  that  he  was  a  philosopher  and  a  great 
man.**  They  had,  more  probably,  been  collected  to- 
gether by  the  Tartuffes,  his  unforgiving  enemies.  The 
widow  of  the  poet  appeased  these  wretches  by  throw- 
ing money  to  them  from  the  windows.  In  the  evening, 
the  body,  escorted  by  a  procession  of  about  a  hundred 
individuals,  the  friends  and  intimate  acquaintances  of 
the  deceased  poet,  each  of  them  bearing  a  flambeau  in 
his  hand,  was  quietly  deposited  in  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Joseph,  without  the  ordinary  chant,  or  service  of  any 
kind.  It  was  not  thus  that  Paris  followed  to  the  tomb 
the  remains  of  her  late  distinguished  comedian,  Talma. 
Yet  Talma  was  only  a  comedian,  while  Moli^re,  in 
addition  to  this,  had  the  merit  of  being  the  most  emi- 
nent comic  writer  whom  France  had  ever  produced. 
The  different  degree  of  popular  civilization  which  this 
difference  of  conduct  indicates  may  afford  a  subject  of 
contemplation  by  no  means  unpleasing  to  the  philan- 
thropist. 

In  the  year  1792,  during  that  memorable  period 
in  France  when  an  affectation  of  reverence  for  their 
illustrious  dead  was  strangely  mingled  with  the  perse- 
cution of  the  living,  the  Parisians  resolved  to  exhume 
the  remains  of  La  Fontaine  and  Moli^re,  in  order  to 
transport  them  to  a  more  honorable  place  of  interment. 
Of  the  relics  thus  obtained,  it  is  certain  that  no  portion 
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belonged  to  La  Fontaine,  and  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  none  did  to  Moli^re.  Whosesoever  they  may  have 
been,  they  did  not  receive  the  honors  for  which  their 
repose  had  been  disturbed.  With  the  usual  fickleness 
of  the  period,  they  were  shamefully  transferred  from 
one  place  to  another,  or  abandoned  to  neglect,  for 
seven  years,  when  the  patriotic  conservator  of  the 
Monumens  Fran^ais  succeeded  in  obtaining  them  for 
his  collection  at  the  Pctits  AugusHns,  On  the  sup- 
pression of  this  institution  in  181 7,  the  supposed  ashes 
of  the  two  poets  were,  for  the  last  time,  transported  to 
the  spacious  cemetery  of  P^re  de  la  Chaise,  where  the 
tomb  of  the  author  of  the  Tartuffe  is  designated  by  an 
inscription  in  Latin,  which,  as  if  to  complete  the  scan- 
dal of  the  proceedings,  is  grossly  mistaken  in  the  only 
fact  which  it  pretends  to  record,  namely,  the  age  of 
the  poet  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 

Moli^re  died  soon  after  entering  upon  his  fifty-second 
year.  He  is  represented  to  have  been  somewhat  above 
the  middle  stature,  and  well  proportioned ;  his  features 
large,  his  complexion  dark,  and  his  black,  bushy  eye- 
brows so  flexible  as  to  admit  of  his  giving  an  infinitely 
comic  expression  to  bis  physiognomy.  He  was  the 
best  actor  of  his  own  generation,  and,  by  his  counsels, 
form(  d  the  celebrated  Baron,  the  best  of  the  succeed- 
ing. He  played  all  the  range  of  his  own  characters, 
from  Alceste  to  SganarellCy  though  he  seems  to  have 
been  peculiarly  fitted  for  broad  comedy.  He  com- 
posed with  rapidity,  for  which  Boileau  has  happily 
complimented  him : 

"  Rare  et  sublime  esprit,  dont  la  fertile  vein 
Ignore  en  ^crivant  le  travail  et  la  peine  ;** 
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unlike  in  this  to  Boileau  himself,  and  to  Racine,  \k& 
fonner  of  whom  taught  the  latter,  if  we  may  credit  hk 
son,  "  the  art  of  rhyming  with  diflfculty."  Of  course, 
the  verges  of  Moli6re  hare  neither  the  correctness  nor 
the  high  finish  of  those  of  his  two  illustrious  rivals. 

He  produced  all  his  pieces,  amounting  to  thirty,  in 
the  short  space  of  fifteen  years.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  reading  these  to  an  old  fbmale  domestic  by  the  name 
of  La  Forftt,  on  whose  unsophisticated  judgment  he 
greatly  relied.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  attempted 
to  impose  upon  her  the  production  of  a  l»rother  ai^hor, 
she  plainly  told  him  that  he  had  never  written  it.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  may  have  had  this  habit  of  Moli^re's  in  his 
mind  when  he  introduced  a  similar  expedient  into  his 
''  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate."  For  the  same  reason, 
our  poet  used  to  reqtKst  the  comedians  to  bring  their 
children  with  them  when  he  recited  a  new  play.  The 
peculiar  advantage  of  this  humble  criticism  in  dramatic 
compositions  is  obvious.  Alfieri  himself,  as  he  informs 
us,  did  not  disdain  to  resort  to  it. 

Moli^re's  income  was  very  ample,  (Mrobably  not  less 
than  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  francs, — an  immense 
sum  for  that  day ;  yet  he  left  but  little  property.  The 
expensive  habits  of  his  wife  and  his  own  liberality  may 
accoimt  for  it.  One  example  of  this  is  worth  recording, 
as  having  been  singularly  opportune  and  well  directed. 
When  Racine  came  up  to  Paris  as  a  young  adventurer, 
he  presented  to  Mediae  a  copy  of  his  first  crude  tragedy, 
long  since  buiried  in  oblivion.  The  latter  discerned  in  it, 
amid  all  its  imperfections,  the  latent  spark  of  dramatic 
genius,  and  he  encouraged  its  author  by  the  present  of 
a  hundred  louis.     This  was  doing  belter  for  him  than 
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Comeille  did,  who  advised  the  fUture  author  of  PMdrt 
to  abandon  the  tragic  walk  and  to  devote  himself  alto- 
gether to  comedy.  Racine  recompensed  this  benefac- 
tion of  his  friend,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  by 
quarrelling  with  him. 

Moli^re  was  naturally  of  a  reserved  and  taciturn 
temper,  insomuch  that  his  friend  Boileau  uaed  to  call 
him  the  Contemplateur,  Strangers  who  had  expected 
to  recognize  in  his  conversation  the  sallies  of  wit  which 
distinguished  his  dramas  went  away  disappointed.  The 
same  thing  is  related  of  La  Fcmtaine.  The  truth  is, 
that  Moli^re  went  into  society  as  a  spectator,  not  as  an 
actor;  he  found  there  the  studies  for  the  characters 
which  he  was  to  transport  upon  the  stage,  and  he 
occupied  himself  with  observing  tl^m.  The  dreamer 
La  Fontaine  lived,  too,  in  a  world  of  his  own  creation. 
His  friend  Madame  de  la  Sabli^re  paid  to  him  this 
untranslatable  compliment :  *'  En  v^rit6,  mon  cher  La 
Fontaine,  vous  seriez  bien  b€te,  si  vous  n'aviez  pas  tant 
d' esprit."  These  unseasonable  reveries  brought  him. 
it  may  be  imagined,  into  many  whimsical  adventures. 
The  great  Comeille,  too,  was  distinguished  by  the  same 
apathy.  A  gentleman  dined  at  the  same  table  with  him 
for  six  months  without  suspecting  the  author  of  the 
"Cid.'' 

The  literary  reputation  of  Moli^e,  and  his  amiable 
personal  endowments,  naturally  led  him  into  an  inti- 
macy with  the  most  eminent  wits  of  the  golden  age  in 
which  he  lived,  but  especially  with  Boileau,  La  Fontaine, 
and  Racine ;  and  the  confidential  intercourse  of  these 
great  minds,  and  their  frequent  rtunians  for  the  pur- 
poses of  social  pleasure,  bring  to  mind  the  similai 
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associations  at  the  Mermaid's,  Will's  Coffee-house, 
and  Button's,  which  form  so  pleasing  a  picture  in  the 
annals  of  English  literature.  It  was  common  on  these 
occasions  to  have  a  volume  of  the  unfortunate  Chape- 
Iain's  epic,  then  in  popular  repute,  lie  open  upon  the 
table,  and  if  one  of  the  party  fell  into  a  grammatical 
blunder,  to  impose  upon  him  the  reading  of  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  verses  of  it:  "a  whole  page,"  says 
Louis  Racine,  ''was  sentence  of  death."  La  Fontaine, 
in  his  PsychSf  has  painted  his  reminiscences  of  these 
happy  meetings  in  the  coloring  of  fond  regret ;  where, 
*'  freely  discussing  such  topics  of  general  literature  or 
personal  gossip  as  might  arise,  they  touched  lightly 
upon  all,  like  bees  passing  on  from  flower  to  flower, 
criticising  the  works  of  others  without  envy,  and  of 
one  another,  when  any  one  chanced  to  fall  into  the 
malady  of  the  age,  with  frankness."  Alas  that  so  rare 
a  union  of  minds,  destined  to  live  together  through  all 
ages,  should  have  been  dissolved  by  the  petty  jealoi^ies 
incident  to  common  men  ! 

In  these  assemblies  frequent  mention  is  made  of 
Chapelle,  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Moli^re,  whose 
agreeable  verses  are  read  with  pleasure  in  our  day,  and 
whose  cordial  manners  and  sprightly  conversation 
made  him  the  delight  of  his  own.  His  mercurial 
spirits,  however,  led  him  into  too  free  an  indulgence 
of  convivial  pleasures,  and  brought  upon  him  the  re- 
peated though  unavailing  remonstrances  of  his  friends* 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  as  Boileau  was  urging  upon 
him  the  impropriety  of  this  indulgence,  and  its  inevi- 
table consequences,  Chapelle,  who  received  the  admo- 
nition with  great  contrition,  invited  his  Mentor  to 
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withdraw  from  the  public  street  in  which  they  were 
then  walking  into  a  neighboring  house,  where  they 
could  talk  over  the  matter  with  less  interruption. 
Here  wine  was  called  for,  and,  in  the  warmth  of  dis- 
cussion, a  second  bottle  being  soon  followed  by  a 
third,  both  parties  at  length  found  themselves  in  a 
condition  which  made  it  advisable  to  adjourn  the  lec- 
ture to  a  more  fitting  occasion. 

Moli^re  enjoyed  also  the  closest  intimacy  with  the 
great  Cond6,  the  most  distinguished  ornament  of  the 
court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth ;  to  such  an  extent,  in- 
deed, that  the  latter  directed  that  the  poet  should  never 
be  refused  admission  to  him,  at  whatever  hour  he  might 
choose  to  pay  his  visit.  His  regard  for  his  friend  was 
testified  by  his  remark,  rather  more  candid  than  cour- 
teous, to  an  abb6  of  his  acquaintance,  who  had  brought 
him  an  epitaph  of  his  own  writing  upon  the  deceased 
poet.  "Would  to  Heaven,"  said  the  prince,  "that  he 
were  in  a  condition  to  bring  me  yours  !*' 

We  have  already  wandered  beyond  the  limits  which 
we  had  assigned  to  ourselves  for  an  abstract  of  Mo- 
li^re's  literary  labors  and  of  the  most  interesting  anec- 
dotes in  his  biography.  Without  entering,  therefore, 
into  a  criticism  on  his  writings,  of  which  the  public 
stand  in  no  need,  we  shall  dismiss  the  subject  with  a 
few  brief  reflections  on  their  probable  influence,  and 
on  the  design  of  the  author  in  producing  them. 

The  most  distinguished  French  critics,  with  the 
overweening  partiality  in  favor  of  their  own  nation, 
so  natural  and  so  universal,  placing  Moli^re  by  com- 
mon consent  at  the  head  of  their  own  comic  writers, 
have  also  claimed  for  him  a  pre-eminence  over  tha^ 
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of  every  other  age  aad  country.  A.  W.  Schlegel,  a 
very  competent  judge  in  these  matters,  has  degraded 
him,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  walks  of  high  comedy 
to  the  writer  of  *'  buffoon  farces,  for  which  his  genius 
and  inclination  seem  to  have  essentially  fitted  him;" 
adding,  moreover,  that  *'his  characters  are  not  drawn 
from  nature,  but  from  the  fleeting  and  superficial  forms 
of  fashionable  life."  This  is  a  hard  sentence,  accom- 
modated to  the  more  forcible  illustration  of  the  pe« 
culiar  tlieory  which  the  German  writer  has  avowed 
throughout  his  work,  and  which,  however  reasonable 
in  its  first  principles,  has  led  him  into  as  exaggerated 
an  admiration  of  the  romantic  models  which  he  pre- 
fers, as  disparagement  of  the  classical  school  which  he 
detests.  It  is  a  sentence,  moreover,  upon  which  some 
eminent  critics  in  his  own  country,  who  support  his 
theory  in  the  main,  have  taken  the  liberty  to  demur. 

That  a  large  proportion  of  Molidre's  pieces  are  con- 
ceived in  a  vein  of  broad,  homely  merriment,  rather 
than  in  that  of  elevated  comedy,  abounding  in  forced 
situations,  high  caricature,  and  practical  jokes ;  in  the 
knavish,  intriguing  valets  of  Plautus  and  Terence ;  in 
a  compound  of  that  good  nature  and  irritability, 
shrewdness  and  credulity,  which  make  up  the  dupes 
of  Aristophanes,  is  very  true ;  but  that  a  writer  dis- 
tinguished by  his  deep  reflection,  his  pure  taste,  and 
nice  observation  of  character  should  have  preferred 
this  to  the  higher  walks  of  his  art,  is  absolutely  incred- 
ible- He  has  furnished  the  best  justification  of  him- 
self in  an  apology  which  a  contemporary  biographer 
rq)orts  him  to  have  made  to  some  one  who  censured 
bim  on  this  very  ground:    **If  I  wrote  simply  foi 
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fame,"  said  he,  "I  shjouW  manage  very  differently; 
tnit  I  write  for  the  support  of  my  company.  I  must 
not  address  myself,  therefore,  to  a  few  people  of  edu- 
cation, but  to  the  mob.  And  this  latter  class  of 
gentry  take  very  little  interest  in  a  continued  elevation 
of  style  and  sentiment.*'  With  all  these  imperfections 
and  lively  absurdities,  however,  there  is  scarcely  one 
of  Molidre's  minor  |»eces  which  does  not  present  us 
with  traits  of  character  that  come  home  to  every  heart, 
and  felicities  of  expression  that,  from  their  truth,  have 
come  to  be  proverbiaL 

With  regard  to  the  objection  that  his  characters  are 
not  so  much  drawn  from  nature  as  from  the  local  man- 
ners of  the  age,  if  it  be  meant  that  they  are  not  acted 
upon  by  those  deep  passions  which  engross  the  whole 
soul,  and  which,  from  this  intensity,  have  more  of  a 
tragic  than  a  comic  import  in  them,  but  are  rather 
drawn  from  the  foibles  and  follies  of  ordinary  life,  it 
is  true ;  but  (hen  these  last  are  likely  to  be  quite  as 
permanent,  and,  among  civilized  nations,  quite  as  uni- 
versal, as  the  former.  And  who  has  exposed  them  with 
greater  freedom  or  with  a  more  potent  ridicule  than 
Moli^re  ?  Love,  under  all  its  thousand  circumstances, 
its  quarrels  and  reconciliations ;  vanity,  humbly  suing 
for  admiration  under  the  guise  of  modesty;  whimsical 
contradictions  of  profession  and  habitual  practice;  the 
industry  with  which  the  lower  classes  ape,  not  the  vir- 
tues, but  the  foUies  of  their  superiors;  the  affectation 
of  fashion^  taste,  science,  or  any  thing  but  what  the 
party  actually  possesses;  the  esprit  de  carps ^  which 
leads  us  to  feel  an  exalted  respect  for  our  own  profes* 
sion  and  a  sovereign  contempt  for  every  other;   the 
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friendly  adviser,  who  has  an  eye  to  his  own  interest  \ 
the  author,  who  seeks  your  candid  opinion,  and  quar- 
rels with  you  when  you  have  given  it ;  the  fair  friend, 
who  kindly  sacrifices  your  reputation  for  a  jest;  the 
hypocrite  under  every  aspect,  who  deceives  the  world 
or  himself, — these  form  the  various  and  motley  pano- 
rama of  character  which  Moli^re  has  transferred  to  his 
canvas,  and  which,  though  mostly  drawn  from  culti- 
vated life,  must  endure  as  long  as  society  shall  hold 
together. 

Indeed,  Moli^re  seems  to  have  possessed  all  the 
essential  requisites  for  excelling  in  genteel  comedy :  a 
pure  taste,  an  acute  perception  of  the  ridiculous,  the 
tone  of  elegant  dialogue,  and  a  wit  brilliant  and  un- 
tiring as  Congreve's,  but  which,  instead  of  wasting 
itself,  like  his,  in  idle  flashes  of  merriment,  is  uniformly 
directed  with  a  moral  or  philosophical  aim.  This  ob- 
vious didactic  purpose,  in  truth,  has  been  censured 
as  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  drama,  and  as 
belonging  rather  to  satire;  but  it  secured  to  him  an 
influence  over  the  literature  and  the  opinions  of  his 
own  generation  which  has  been  possessed  by  no  other 
comic  writer  of  the  moderns. 

He  was  the  first  to  recall  his  countrymen  from  the 
vapid  hyperbole  and  puerile  conceits  of  the  ancient 
farces,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  maxim  which 
Boileau  has  since  condensed  into  a  memorable  verse, 
that  ** nothing  is  beautiful  but  what  is  natural."  We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  reformation  which  one  of 
his  early  pieces  effected  in  the  admirers  of  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet  and  its  absurdities ;  and  when  this  confed- 
eracy afterwards  rallied  under  an  affectation  of  science, 
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as  it  had  before  done  of  letters,  he  again  broke  it  with 
his  admirable  satire  of  the  Femmes  Savantes,  We  do 
not  lecoUect  any  similar  revolution  effected  by  a  single 
effort  of  genius,  unless  it  be  that  brought  about  by  the 
Baviad  and  Mceviad,  But  Mr.  Gifford,  in  the  Della- 
Cruscan  school,  but  '*  broke  a  butterfly  upon  the  wheel, ' ' 
in  comparison  with  those  enemies,  formidable  by  rank 
and  talent,  whom  Moli^re  assailed  ^  We  have  noticed 
in  its  proper  place  the  influence  which  his  writings  had 
in  compelling  the  medical  faculty  of  his  day  to  lay 
aside  the  affected  deportment,  technical  jargon,  and 
other  mummeries  then  in  vogue,  by  means  of  the  public 
derision  to  which  he  had  deservedly  exposed  them. 
In  the  same  manner,  he  so  successfully  ridiculed  the 
miserable  dialectics,  pedantry,  and  intolerance  of  the 
schoolmen,  in  his  diverting  dialogues  between  Dr, 
Marphurius  and  Dr,  Fancracey  that  he  is  said  to  have 
completely  defeated  the  serious  efforts  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  obtaining  a  confirmation  of  the  decree  of 
1624,  which  had  actually  prohibited,  under  pain  of 
death,  the  promulgation  of  any  opinion  contrary  to 
the  doctrines  of  Aristotle.  The  arrit  burlesque  of  his 
friend  Boileau,  at  a  later  period,^  if  we  may  trust  the 
Menagiana,  had  a  principal  share  in  preventing  a 
decree  of  the  Parliament  against  the  philosophy  of 
Descartes.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  influence  of 
our  poet's  satire  on  the  state  of  society  in  general,  and 
on  those  higher  ranks  in  particular  whose  affct  lations 
and  pretensions  he  assailed  with  such  pertinacious  hos 
tility.  If  he  did  not  reform  them,  he  at  least  deprived 
them  of  their  fascination  and  much  of  their  mischiev- 
ous influence,  by  holding  them  up  to  the  contemj)t 
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and  laughter  of  the  public.  Sometimes,  it  must  be 
admitted,  though  very  rarely,  in  effecting  this  object 
he  so  far  transgressed  the  bounds  of  decorum  as  to 
descend  even  to  personalities. 

From  this  view  of  the  didactic  puipose  proposed  by 
Moli^e  in  his  comedies,  it  is  obviously  difficult  to 
institute  a  comparison  between  them  and  those  of  our 
English  dramatists,  or,  rather,  of  Shakspeare,  who  may 
be  taken  as  their  representative.  The  latter  seems  to 
have  had  no  higher  end  in  view  than  mere  amusement : 
he  took  a  leaf  out  of  the  great  volume  of  human  nature 
as  he  might  find  it;  nor  did  he  accommodate  it  to 
the  illustration  of  any  moral  or  literary  theorem.  The 
former,  on  the  other  hand,  manifests  such  a  direct 
perceptive  purpose  as  to  give  to  some  of  his  pieces  the 
appearance  of  satires  rather  than  of  comedies ;  argu- 
ment takes  the  place  of  action,  and  the  pro  and  €im 
of  the  matter  are  discussed  with  all  the  formality  of  a 
school  exercise.  This  essentially  diminishes  the  inter- 
est of  some  of  his  best  plays,  the  MisatUhrope  and  the 
Femmes  Savantes  for  example,  which  for  this  reason 
seem  better  fitted  for  the  closet  than  the  stage,  and 
have  long  since  ceased  to  be  fovorites  with  the  public. 
This  want  of  interest  is,  moreover,  aggravated  by  the 
barrenness  of  action  visible  in  many  of  Moli^re**  come- 
dies, where  he  seems  only  to  have  sought  an  apology  for 
bringing  together  his  eateries  of  gentlemen  and  ladies 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  their  gladiatorial  dexterity 
in  conversation.  Not  so  with  the  English  dramatist, 
whose  boundless  invention  crowds  his  scene  with  inci- 
dents that  hurry  us  along  with  breathless  interest,  but 
which  sadly  scandalize  the  lover  of  the  unities. 
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In  conformity  with  his  general  plan,  too,  Shakspeare 
brings  before  us  every  .variety  of  situation, — the  court, 
the  camp,  and  the  cloister ;  the  busy  hum  of  populous 
cities,  or  the  wild  solitude  of  the  forest, — fwesenting  us 
with  pictures  of  rich  and  romantic  beauty  which  could 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  his  rival,  and  allowing  him- 
self to  indulge  in  the  unbounded  revelry  of  an  imagina- 
tion which  Molidre  did  not  possess.  The  latter,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  attentive  observer  of  man  as  he  is  found 
in  an  over-refined  state  of  society,  in  courts  and  crowded 
capitals,  copied  his  minutest  lineaments  with  a  precision 
that  gives  to  his  most  general  sketches  the  air  almost  of 
personal  portraits ;  seasoning,  moreover,  his  discourses 
with  shrewd  hints  and  maxims  of  worldly  policy.  Shak- 
speare's  genius  led  him  rather  to  deal  in  bold  touches 
than  in  this  nice  delineation.  He  describes  classes  rather 
than  individuals ;  he  touches  the  springs  of  the  most 
intense  passions.  The  daring  of  ambition,  the  craving 
of  revenge,  the  deep  tenderness  of  love,  are  all  mate- 
rials in  his  hands  for  comedy ;  and  this  gives  to  some 
of  his  admired  pieces — ^his  "Merchant  of  Venice"  and 
his  '*  Measure  for  Measure,**  for  example — z.  solemnity 
of  coloring  that  leaves  them  only  to  be  distinguished 
from  tragedy  by  their  more  fortunate  termination. 
Moli^re,  on  the  contrary,  sedulously  excludes  from  his 
plays  whatever  can  impair  their  comic  interest.  And 
when,  as  he  has  done  very  rarely,  he  aims  directly  at 
vice  instead  of  folly  (in  the  Tartuffe,  for  instance),  he 
studies  to  exhibit  it  under  such  ludicrous  points  of  view 
as  shall  excite  the  derision  rather  than  the  indignation 
of  his  audience. 

But,  whatever  be  the  comparative  merits  of  these 
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great  masters,  each  must  be  allowed  to  have  attained 
complete  success  in  his  way.  Comedy,  in  the  hands 
of  Shakspeare,  exhibits  to  us  man,  not  only  as  he  is 
moved  by  the  petty  vanities  of  life,  but  by  deep  and 
tumultuous  passion  \  in  situations  which  it  requires  all 
the  invention  of  the  poet  to  devise  and  the  richest 
coloring  of  eloquence  to  depict.  But  if  the  object  of 
comedy,  as  has  been  said,  be  "to  correct  the  follies  of 
the  age,  by  exposing  them  to  ridicule,**  who  then  has 
equalled  Moli^re? 


ITALIAN  NARRATIVE   POETRY.* 

(October,  1824.) 

The  characteristics  of  an  Italian  school  are  nowhere 
so  discernible  in  English  literary  history  as  under  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  At  the  period  when  England  was 
most  strenuous  in  breaking  off  her  spiritual  relations 
with  Italy,  she  cultivated  most  closely  her  intellectual 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  name  either  the  contemporary 
dramatists,  or  Surrey,  Sidney,  and  Spenser,  the  former 
of  whom  derived  the  plots  of  many  of  their  most  pop 
ular  plays,  as  the  latter  did  the  forms,  and  frequently 
the  spirit,  of  their  poetical  compositions,  from  Italian 
models.  The  translations  of  the  same  period  were, 
in  several  instances,  superior  to  any  which  have  been 
since  produced.  Harrington's  version  of  the  "Orlando 
Furioso,**  with  all  its  inaccuracy,  is  far  superior  to  the 
cumbrous  monotony  of  Hoole.  Of  Fairfax,  the  ele- 
gant translator  of  Tasso,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he 
is  styled  by  Dryden  "the  poetical  father  of  Waller," 
and  quoted  by  him,  in  conjunction  with  Spenser,  as 
"one  of  the  great  masters  in  our  language."  The 
popularity  of  the  Italian  was  so  great  even  in  Ascham*s 

*  I.  "  The  Oriando  Innamorato ;  translated  into  prose  and  verse, 
from  the  Italian  of  Francesco  Bemi.  By  W.  S.  Rose,**  8vo,  pp. 
879.     London.  1823. 

2.  "  The  Orlando  Furioso ;  translated  into  verse  from  the  Italian 
of  Liudovico  Ariosto.  By  W.  S.  Rose."  Vol.  i.,  8vo.  London 
1823. 
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day,  who  did  not  survive  the  first  half  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  as  to  draw  from  the  learned  schoolmaster  much 
peevish  animadversion  upon  what  he  terms  **the  en- 
chantmente  of  Circe,  fond  books  of  late  translated  out 
of  Italian  into  English,  and  sold  in  every  shop  in  Lon- 
don." It  gradually  lost  this  wide  authority  during  the 
succeeding  century.  This  was  but  natural.  Before 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  all  the  light  of  learning  which 
fell  upon  the  world  had  come  from  Italy,  and  our  own 
literature,  like  a  young  and  tender  plant,  insensibly 
put  forth  its  branches  most  luxuriantly  in  the  direction 
whence  it  felt  this  invigorating  influence.  As  it  grew 
in  years  and  hardihood,  it  sent  its  fibres  deeper  into 
its  own  soil,  and  drew  thence  the  nourishment  which 
enabled  it  to  assume  its  fair  and  ftiU  proportions.  Mil- 
ton, it  is  true,  the  brightest  name  on  the  poetical  rec- 
ords of  that  period,  cultivated  it  with  eminent  success, 
vny  one  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Dante,  Pulci, 
and  Tasso  will  understand  the  value  and  extent  of  Mil- 
ton's obligations  to  the  Italian.  He  was  far  from  de- 
siring to  conceal  them,  and  he  has  paid  many  a  tribute 
"of  melodious  verse"  to  the  sources  from  which  he 
drew  so  much  of  the  nourishment  of  his  exalted  genius. 
"To  imitate,  as  he  has  done,"  in  the  language  of 
Boileau,  "  is  not  to  act  the  part  of  a  plagiary,  but  of 
a  rival."  Milton  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  few  writers 
who  have  succeeded  so  far  in  comprehending  the  nice- 
ties of  foreign  tongue  as  to  be  able  to  add  something  to 
its  poetical  wealth,  and  his  Italian  sonnets  are  written 
with  such  purity  as  to  have  obtained  commendations 
from  the  Tuscan  critics.* 

*  Milton,  in  his  treatise  on  The  Reason  ■  of  Church  Government 
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Boileaa,  who  set  the  current  of  French  taste  at  this 
period,  had  a  considerable  contempt  for  that  of  his 
neighbors*  He  pointed  one  of  his  antithetical  couplets 
at  the  "  tinsel  of  Tasso*'  Q'elinguant  du  Tasse''^\  and 
in  another  he  ridiculed  the  idea  of  epics  in  which 
"  the  devil  was  always  blustering  against  the  heavens. "f 
The  English  admitted  the  sarcasm  of  Boileau  with  the 
cold  commentary  of  Addison;  J  and  the  ** clinquant 
du  Tasse"  became  a  cant  term  of  reproach  upon  the 
whole  body  of  Italian  letters.  The  French  went  still 
farther,  and  afterwards,  applying  the  sarcasm  of  their 
critic  to  Milton  as  well  as  to  Tasso,  rejected  both  the 
poets  upon  the  same  principles.  The  French  did  the 
English  as  much  justice  as  they  did  the  Italians*  No 
j»reat  change  of  opinion  in  this  matter  took  place  in 
England  during  the  last  century.  The  Wartons  and 
Gray  had  a  just  estimation  of  this  beautiful  tongue, 
but  Dr.  Johnson,  the  dominant  critic  of  that  day,  seems 
to  have  understood  the  language  but  imperfectly,  and 
not  to  have  much  relished  in  it  what  he  understood. 

In  the  present  age  of  intellectual  activity,  attention 
is  so  generally  bestowed  on  all  modern  languages  which 
are  ennobled  by  a  literature,  that  it  is  not  singular  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Italian  in  particular  should  be 
widely  diffused.  Great  praise,  however,  is  due  to  the 
labors  of  Mr.  Roscoe.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that 

alludes  modestly  enough  to  his  Italian  pieces  and  the  commendations 
bestowed  upon  them :  "  Other  things,  which  I  had  shifted  in  scarcity 
of  books  and  conveniendes  to  hatch  up  among  them,  were  riccived 
with  written  encomiums,  which  the  Italian  is  not  forwaid  tQ  bestow 
■>n  men  of  this  side  the  Alps." 

•  Satire  IX. 

t  L' Art  po^qne,  e.  iii.  t  Spectatoi ,  Ntik.  VL 
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his  elaborate  biographies  of  the  Medici,  which  contain 
as  much  literary  criticism  as  historical  narrative,  have 
mainly  contributed  to  the  promotion  of  these  studies 
among  his  countrymen.  These  works  have  of  late  met 
with  much  flippant  criticism  in  some  of  their  leading 
journals.  In  Italy  they  have  been  translated,  are  now 
rited  as  authorities,  and  have  received  the  most  enco- 
miastic notices  from  several  eminent  scholars.  These 
facts  afford  conclusive  testimony  of  their  merits.  The 
name  of  Mathias  is  well  known  to  every  lover  of  the 
Italian  tongue ;  his  poetical  productions  rank  with 
those  of  Milton  in  merit,  and  far  exceed  them  in 
quantity.  To  conclude,  it  is  not  many  years  since 
Gary  gave  to  his  countrymen  his  very  extraordinary 
version  of  the  father  of  Tuscan  poetry,  and  Rose  is 
now  swelling  the  catalogue  with  translations  of  the  two 
most  distinguished  chivalrous  epics  of  Italy. 

Epic  romance  has  continued  to  be  a  great  favorite 
in  that  country  ever  since  its  first  introduction  into  the 
polished  circles  of  Florence  and  Ferrara,  towards  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  has  held  much  the 
same  rank  in  its  ornamental  literature  which  the  drama 
once  enjoyed  in  the  English,  and  which  historical 
novel-writing  maintains  now.  It  hardly  seems  credible 
that  an  enlightened  people  should  long  continue  to 
take  great  satisfaction  in  poems  founded  on  the  same 
extravagant  actions,  and  spun  out  to  the  appalling 
length  of  twenty,  thirty,  nay,  forty  cantos  of  a  thou* 
sand  verses  each.  But  the  Italians,  like  most  Southern 
nations,  delight  exceedingly  in  the  uncontrolled  play 
of  the  imagination,  and  they  abandon  themselves  to 
all  its  brilliant  illusions,  with  no  other  object  in  view 
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tJun  mere  recreation.  An  Englishman  looks  for  a 
moral,  or,  at  least,  for  some  sort  of  instruction,  from 
the  itildest  work  of  fiction.  But  an  Italian  gpes  to  it 
as  he  would  go  to  the  opera,--Ho  get  impressions  rather 
than  ideas.  He  is  extremely  sensible  to  the  fine  tones 
of  his  native  languJi|;e,  and,  under  the  combined  infla« 
ence  produced  by  the  cok>ring  of  a  lavish  (kncy  and 
the  music  of  a  voluptuous  versification,  he  seldom  stoops 
to  a  cold  analysis  of  its  purpose  or  its  probability. 

Romantic  fiction,  however,  which  flourished  so  ex- 
ubemntly  under  a  warm  Southern  sky,  was  transplanted 
from  the  colder  regions  of  Normandy  and  England.  It 
is  remarkable  that  both  these  countries,  in  which  it  had 
its  origin,  should  have  ceased  to  cultivate  it  at  the  very 
period  when  the  perfection  of  their  respective  languages 
would  have  enabled  them  to  do  so  with  entire  success. 
We  believe  this  remark  requires  no  qualification  in 
regard  to  France.  S|)enser  affords  one  illustrious  ex^ 
ception  among  the  English.* 

*  The  m/lumci^  however,  ol  Ihe  «U1  Noimtn  romaace^  may  be 
disoav^red  in  ihe  prodhicUoos  of  a  much  loXer  penod.  Their  incred- 
ible length  required  them  to  be  broken  np  into  /ytit^,^  or  oantos.  bf 
the  miostrel,  who  reeited  them  with  the  acooimpammiMit  of  li  harp,  in 
the  SEune  manner  as  the  ep«cs  of  Homer,  broken  into  riut^tpdiu^  weie 
ehant^ed  by  the  hards  of  Ionia.  The  aunatrel  who  eould  thus  beguilie 
the  tedium  of  a  winter'9  evening  was  a  welcome  guest  at  the  baronuU 
casde  and  in  the  hall  of  the  monastery.  As  Greek  and  Roman  htten 
were  revived,  the  legends  of  chivalry  fieli  into  disrepute,  and  the  min- 
strel gradually  reureated  to  the  cottagB  of  the  peasant,  who  wns  suJi 
fudo  enough  to  relish  his  simple  m«lody.  But  the  long  ronumce  A-a* 
beyond  the  comprehension  or  the  taste  of  the  n^stic  It  therefore 
gave  way  to  less  complicated  n.'uratives,  and  from  its  wreck  may  be 
fiaurly  said  to  have  arisen  those  Border  songs  and  ballads  which  form 
thf  most  beautiful  ooUe6tk>n  of  rural  minstrelsy  that  bekxifs  to  nay 
age  or  country. 

»  33 
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It  was  not  until  long  after  the  extinction  of  this  spe- 
cies of  writing  in  the  North  that  it  reappeared  in  Italy. 
The  commercial  habits  and  the  republican  institutions 
of  the  Italians  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
were  most  unfavorable  to  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  and, 
consequently,  to  the  fables  which  grew  out  of  it.  The 
three  patriarchs  of  their  literature,  moreover,  by  the 
light  which,  in  this  dark  period,  they  threw  over  other 
walks  of  imagination,  turned  the  attention  of  their 
countrymen  from  those  of  romance.  Dante,  indeed, 
who  resembled  Milton  in  so  many  other  particulars, 
showed  a  similar  predilection  for  the  ancient  tales  of 
chivalry.  His  Commedia  contains  several  encomiastic 
allusions  to  them ;  but,  like  the  English  bard,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  these,  and  chose  a  subject  better 
suited  to  his  ambitious  genius  and  inflexible  temper.* 
His  poem,  it  is  true,  was  of  too  eccentric  a  character 
to  be  widely  imitated,f  and  both  Boccaccio  and  Pe- 

*  Milton's  poetry  abounds  in  references  to  the  subjects  of  romantic 
fisible;  and  in  his  **Epitaphium  Damonis"  he  plainly  intimates  his 
intention  of  writing  an  epic  on  the  story  of  Arthur.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  would  have  succeeded  on  such  a  topic.  His 
austere  character  would  seem  to  have  been  better  fitted  to  feel  the 
impulses  of  religious  enthusiasm  than  those  of  chivalry ;  and  Eng- 
land has  no  reason  to  r^pret  that  her  most  sublime  poet  was  reserved 
for  the  age  of  Cromwell  instead  of  the  romantic  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

f  The  best  imitation  of  the  *'Divina  Commedia"  is  probably  the 
**CanHba  in  morte  di  Ugo  BasvilU"  by  the  most  eminent  of  the 
living  Italian  poets,  Monti.  His  talent  for  vigorous  delineation  by  a 
single  coup  de  pinceau  is  eminently  Dantesque^  and  the  plan  of  bis 
poem  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  of  the  "InferKO.'*  Instead  of  a 
mortal  descending  into  the  regions  of  the  damned,  one  of  their  num- 
ber <the  spirit  of  Basville,  a  Frenchman)  is  summoned  back  to  the 
earth,  to  behold  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  his  native  country  during 
the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
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trarch,  with  less  talent,  had  a  more  extensive  influence 
over  the  taste  of  their  nation.  The  garrulous  graces 
of  the  former  and  the  lyrical  finish  of  the  latter  are 
still  solicited  in  the  lighter  compositions  of  It4ily. 
Lastly,  the  discoveries  of  ancient  manuscripts  at  home, 
and  the  introduction  of  others  from  Constantinople, 
when  that  rich  depository  of  Grecian  science  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  barbarian,  gave  a  new  direction  to 
the  intellectual  enterprise  of  Italian^scholars,  and  with- 
drew them  almost  wholly  from  the  farther  cultivation 
of  their  infant  literature. 

Owing  to  these  circumstances,  the  introduction  of 
the  chivalrous  epopee  was  protracted  to  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  its  first  successful  specimens 
were  produced  at  the  accomplished  court  of  the  Me- 
dici. The  encouragement  extended  by  this  illustrious 
family  to  every  branch  of  intellectual  culture  has  been 
too  often  the  subject  of  encomium  to  require  from  us 
any  particular  animadversion.  Loreaio,  especially,  by 
uniting  in  his  own  person  the  scholarship  and  talent 
which  he  so  liberally  rewarded  in  others,  contributed 
more  than  all  to  the  effectual  promotion  of  an  enlight 
ened  taste  among  his  countrymen.  Even  his  amuse- 
ments were  subservient  to  it,  and  the  national  literature 
may  be  fairly  said  at  this  day  to  retain  somewhat  of 
the  character  communicated  to  it  by  his  elegant  recrea- 
tions. His  delicious  villas  at  Fiesole  and  Cajano  are 
celebrated  by  the  scholars  who,  in  the  silence  of  their 
shades,  pursued  with  him  the  studies  of  his  favorite 
philosophy  and  of  poetry.  Even  the  sensual  pleasures 
of  the  banquet  were  relieved  by  the  inventions  of  wit 
and  fancy     Lyrical  composition,  which,  notwithstand- 
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ing  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  flexible  movementi 
of  the  Italian  tongue,  had  fallen  into  neglect,  was  i^ 
vived,  and,  together  with  the  first  eloquent  produc- 
tions of  the  romantic  muse,  was  recited  at  the  table 
of  Lorenzo. 

Of  the  guests  who  frequented  it,  Pulci  and  Politian 
are  the  names  most  distinguished,  and  the  only  ones 
connected  with  our  present  subject.  The  latter  of 
these  was  received,  into  the  femily  of  Lorenao  as  the 
preceptor  of  his  children,— an  office  for  which  he  seems 
to  have  been  better  qualified  by  his  extra<Mtiinary 
attainments  than  by  his  disposition.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  asperity  of  his  temper,  however,  his 
poetical  compositions  breathe  the  perfect  spirit  of  har- 
mony. The  most  remarkable  of  these,  distinguished 
as  the  "Verses  of  Politian"  {Sian»e  di  PtfHtiMnoy,  is  a 
brief  fragment  of  an  ^ic  whose  purpose  was  to  cele- 
brate the  achievements  of  Julian  de*  Mediei,  a  younger 
brother  of  Lorenzo,  at  a  tournament  exhibited  at  Flor- 
ence in  1468.  This  would  appear  but  a  meagre  basis 
for  the  structure  of  a  great  poem.  Politian,  however, 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  untimely  death  of 
Julian,  his  hero,  abandoned  it  in  the  middle  oi  the 
second  canto,  even  before  he  had  reached  the  event 
which  was  to  constitute' the  subject  of  his  story. 

The  incidents  of  the  poem  thus  abruptly  terminated 
are  of  no  great  account.  We  have  a  portrait  of  Julian, 
a  hunting -expedition,  a  love -adventure,  a  digression 
into  the  island  of  Venus,  which  takes  up  about  half  the 
canto,  and  a  vision  of  tlie  hero,  which  ends  just  as  the 
tournament,  the  subject  of  the  piece,  is  about  to  begin, 
md  with  it,  like  the  "  fabric  of  a  vision,**  ends  the 


poett  Abo.  Ia  Uiis  dK>fl  sptce,  however^  tb«  poet  has 
coocenUated  all  the  beauties  of  his  art,  the  melody  of 
a  musical  ear,  and  the  ioventiona  of  a  plastk  (am.y. 
His  ialaod  of  love,  in  particular,  is  emblazoned  with 
those  gcurgeous  splendors  which  have  since  been  bor- 
rowed for  the  eocbaated  gardens  of  Alcina,  Armida, 
aod  AcrasJa. 

But  this  littk  fragment  is  oo(  Teconaoneoded,  at  kast 
to  an  English  reader^  so  much  by  its  Oriental  pomp 
of  imagery  as  1^  its  modre  quiet  and  delicate  pictures 
of  external  nature*  Brilliancy  of  imagination  is  the 
birthright  of  the  Italian  poet,  as  much  as  a  sober, 
contemjplative  vein  is  of  the  English.  This  is  the 
characteristic  of  almost  all  their  best  and  most  populai 
poetry  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
The  two  great  poets  of  the  fourteenth  approach  mych 
nearer  to  the  English  character.  Dante  shows  not  only 
deeper  reflection  than  is  common  with  his  country- 
men, but  in  parts  of  his  work,  in  the  Purgatorio  more 
e^>ecially,  manifests  a  sincere  relish  for  natural  beauty, 
by  his  most  accurate  pictures  of  rural  objects  and 
scenery.  Petrarch  cherished  the  recollections  of  an 
unfortunate  passion  until,  we  may  say,  without  any 
mystical  perversion  of  language,  it  became  a  part  of 
his  intellectual  existence.*    This  gave  a  tender  and 

*  Whatever  nuy  be  diought  of  tbe  spcouktkms  of  the  Abb6  de 
Sade,  BO  doubl  can  be  entertaiaed  of  the  sabalanlial  e&ittence  of 
Uanva,  or  of  Petrarch's  passion  for  her.  Indeed,  mdependeatly  of 
the  mteraal  evidence  aifarded  by  bis  poetry,  such  direct  natices  of  hb 
■datrcsa  are  scattered  llirough  his  '*  Letters"  asH)  serious  prase  com* 
postdons  that  it  is  singidar  there  should  ever  have  existed  a  skepticism 
on  these  points.  Ugo  Foscolo,  the  weitkaown  author  U  '^Janp^ 
OrUs,"  has  lately  published  an  octavo  volume,  entitled  '  Essays  oi^ 
33* 
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melancholy  expression  to  his  poems,  more  particularly 
to  those  written  after  the  death  of  Laura,  quite  as  much 
English  as  Italian.  Love  furnishes  the  great  theme  and 
impulse  to  the  Italian  poet.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  all  their  principal  versifiers  have  written  under 
the  inspiration  of  a  real  or  pretended  passion.  It  is  to 
them  what  a  less  showy  and  less  exclusive  sensibility  is 
t3  an  Englishman.  The  latter  acknowledges  the  influ- 
ence of  many  other  affections  and  relations  in  life. 
The  death  of  a  friend  is  far  more  likely  to  excite  his 
muse  than  the  smiles  or  frowns  of  his  mistress.  The 
Italian  seldom  dwells  on  melancholy  reminiscences,  but 
writes  under  the  impulse  of  a  living  and  ardent  passion. 

Petrarch."  Among  other  particulars  showing  the  unbounded  influ- 
ence that  Laura  de  Sade  obtained  over  the  mind  of  her  poetical 
lov^,  he  quotes  the  following  memorandum,  made  by  Petrarch  two 
months  after  her  decease,  in  his  private  manuscript  copy  of  Virgil, 
now  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan : 

*•  It  was  in  the  early  days  of  my  youth,  on  the  sixth  of  April,  in 
the  morning,  and  in  the  year  1327.  that  Laura,  distinguished  by  her 
own  virtues,  and  celebrated  in  my  verses,  first  blessed  my  eyes,  in  the 
Church  of  Santa  Clara,  at  Avignon ;  and  it  was  in  the  same  city,  on 
the  sixth  of  the  very  same  month  of  April,  at  the  very  same  hour  in 
the  morning,  in  the  year  1348,  that  this  bright  luminary  was  with- 
drawn from  our  sight,  when  I  was  at  Verona,  alas  I  ignorant  of  my 
calamity.  The  remains  of  her  chaste  and  beautiful  body  were  de- 
posited in  the  Church  of  the  Cordeliers  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day.  To  preserve  the  afflicting  remembrance,  I  have  taken  a  bittei 
pleasure  in  recording  it,  particularly  in  this  book,  which  is  most  fre- 
quently before  my  eyes,  in  order  that  nothing  in  this  world  may  have 
any  farther  attraction  for  me ;  that,  this  great  attachment  to  life  being 
dissolved.  I  may,  by  frequent  reflection,  and  a  proper  estimation  of 
our  transitory  existence,  be  admonished  that  it  is  high  time  for  me  to 
tliink  of  quitting  this  earthly  Babylon,  which  I  trust  it  will  not  be 
difficult  for  me,  with  a  strong  and  manly  courage,  to  accomplish."* 
Ftegeas. 
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Petrarch  did  both ;  but  in  the  poetry  which  he  com- 
posed after  the  death  of  his  mistress,  exalted  as  it  is 
by  devotional  sentiment,  he  deviated  from  the  customs 
of  his  nation,  and  adopted  an  English  tone  of  feeling. 
A  graver  spirit  of  reflection  and  a  deeper  sympathy  for 
the  unobtrusive  beauties  of  nature  are  observable  in 
some  of  their  later  writers ;  but  these  are  not  primi- 
tive elements  in  the  Italian  character.  Gay,  brilliant, 
imaginative,  are  the  epithets  which  best  indicate  the 
character  of  their  literature  during  its  most  flourishing 
periods;  and  the  poetry  of  Italy  seems  to  reflect  as 
clearly  her  unclouded  skies  and  glowing  landscape  as 
that  of  England  does  the  tranquil  and  somewhat  melan- 
choly complexion  of  her  climate. 

The  verses  of  Politian,  to  return  from  our  digression, 
contain  many  descriptions  distinguished  by  the  calm, 
moral  beauty  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  Re- 
semblances may  be  traced  between  these  passages  and 
the  writings  of  some  of  our  best  English  poets.  The 
descriptive  poetry  of  Gray  and  of  Goldsmith,  par- 
ticularly, exhibits  a  remarkable  coincidence  with  that 
of  Politian  in  the  enumeration  of  rural  images.  The 
stanza  cxxi.,  setting  forth  the  descent  of  Cupid  into 
the  island  of  Venus,  may  be  cited  as  having  suggested  a 
much-admired  simile  in  Gay's  popular  ballad,  "Black- 
eyed  Susan,'*  since  the  English  verse  is  almost  a  meta- 
phrase of  the  Italian : 

"  Or  poi  che  ad  ail  tese  ivf  pervenne, 
Forte  le  scosse,  e  giii  calossi  a  piombo» 
Tutto  serrato  nelle  sacre  penne, 
Come  a  suo  nido  fa.  licto  Colombo." 
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"  So  Hie  fw«et  lark,  hi^  poised  in  air, 
Shuts  close  his  pmioas  to  his  breast^ 
If  chance  his  mate's  shrill  call  he  hear, 
And  drops  at  once  into  her  nest." 

These  **Stanae"  were  the  first  example  of  a  happy 
cultivation  of  Italian  verse  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  schoiars  of  that  day  con^)osed  altogether  in  Latin. 
Poiitian,  as  he  grew  older,  disdained  this  abortive 
production  of  his  youthful  muse,  and  relied  for  his 
character  with  posterity  on  his  Latin  poems  and  his 
elaborate  commentaries  upon  the  ancient  classics.  Pe- 
trarch looked  for  immortality  to  hi^  '*Airica,*'  as  did 
Boccaccio  to  his  learned  Latin  disquisition  upon  an- 
cient mythology.*  Could  they  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
nH>re  than  four  centuries,  revisit  the  world,  how  would 
they  be  astonished,  perha,ps  mortified,  the  former  to 
find  that  he  was  remembered  only  as  the  sonnetteer, 
and  the  latter  as  the  novelist !  The  Latin  prose  of 
Politian  may  be  consulted  by  an  antiquary;  his  Latin 
poetry  must  be  admired  by  scholars  of  taste ;  but  his 
few  Italian  verses  constitute  the  basis  of  his  high  repu- 
tation at  this  day  with  the  great  body  of  his  country- 
meii.  He  wrote  several  lyrical  pieces,  and  a  sliort 
pastoral  drama  (,Orfio\  the  first  of  a  species  which 
afterwards  grew  into  such  repute  tmder  the  hands  of 
Tasso  and  Guarini.  All  of  these  bear  the  same  print 
of  his  genius.     One  cannot  but  re|;ret  that  so  rare  a 

•  "  De  Genealogia  Deonim." — The  Latin  writings  of  Boccaccio  and 
Petrarch  may  be  considered  the  fo«Madatioii  of  their  liEune  with  their 
contemporariM.  The  coronation  of  the  latter  in  the  Roman  capitol 
was  a  homage  paid  rather  to  his  achievenents  ia  an  ancient  tongue 
than  to  any  in  his  own.  He  does  not  even  notioe  his  Italian  lyrics  in 
tiis  *•  Letters  to  Posterity." 
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mind  ^ouM,  in  cooformity  with  the  perv^rsQ  Uile 
of  hk  age,  have  abandoned  the  freshness  of  a  livic^ 
tongue  for  the  ungratefol  culture  of  a  deed  one*  His 
"Stance,"  ^  mere  jH^ologueof  an  epic,  still  survive 
amid  the  complete  and  elaborate  productions  of  suc- 
ceeding pp^3 ;  they  may  be  compared  to  the  graceful 
portico  of  some  unfinished  temple,  which  time  and 
taste  have  respected,  and  which  remains  as  in  the  days 
of  its  architect,  a  beautiAil  ruin. 

Luigi  Pulci>  the  other  eminent  poet  whom  ime  men-^ 
tioncd  as  a  frequent  guest  at  the  table  of  Lorenzo  de* 
Medicif  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  the  yowgest  of 
three  brothers,  all  of  them  even  mote  distingtusbed  by 
their  accompli^unenta  than  by  birth.  There  seems  to 
be  nothing  worthy  of  particular  reoord  in  his  private 
history.  He  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  frank  and 
merry  dispoation,  and,  to  judge  from  his  great  poem, 
as  well  as  from  some  lighter  pieces  of  bwlesque  satire^ 
which  he  bandied  with  one  of  his  friends  whom  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  the  house  of  Lorenso, 
he  was  not  particularly  fastidious  in  his  humor.  His' 
J^arganit  Maggiare  is  reported  to  have  been  written  at 
the  request  1^  Lorenao'a  mother,  and  recited  at  his 
taUe.  It  is  a  genuine  epic  of  chivalry,  containing 
twenty-height  cantos,  founded  on  the  traditionary  de- 
feat— the  <<  dolorosa  rotta"-^-of  Charlemagne  and  his 
peers  in  the  Valley  of  RctnceovaUes.  It  adheres  much 
more  closdy  tdiao  any  of  the  other  Italian  romances  ^ 
the  lying  dironide  of  Turpin. 

It  may  a|4)ear  singular  that  the  intentioti  of  the 
author  should  not  become  apj)arent  in  the  course  of 
eight-and-twenty  cantos,  but  it  is  a  fact  thai  scholars 
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both  at  home  and  abroad  have  long  disputed  whether 
the  poem  is  serious  or  satirical.  Crescimbeni  styles 
the  author  "modesto  e  moderato,"  while  Tiraboschi 
expressly  charges  him  with  the  deliberate  design  of 
ridiculing  Scripture,  and  Voltaire,  in  his  preface,  cites 
the  Morgan  te  as  an  apology  for  his  profligate  **Pu- 
celle."  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  story  abounds 
in  such  ridiculous  eccentricities  as  give  it  the  air  of  a 
parody  upon  the  marvels  of  romance.  The  hero,  Mor- 
gan te,  is  a  converted  infidel,  **un  gigante  smisurato," 
whose  formidable  weapon  is  a  bell-clapper,  and  who, 
after  running  through  some  twenty  cantos  of  gigantic 
valor  and  mountebank  extravagance,  is  brought  to  an 
untimely  end  by  a  wound  in  the  heel,  not  from  a 
Trojan  arrow,  but  from  the  bite  of  a  crab !  We 
doubt,  however,  whether  Pulci  intended  his  satirical 
shafts  for  the  Christian  faith.  Liberal  allowance  is  to 
be  conceded  for  the  fashion  of  his  age.  Nothing  is 
more  frequent  in  the  productions  of  that  period  than 
such  irreverent  freedontis  with  the  most  sacred  topics 
as  would  be  quite  shocking  in  ours.  Such  freedoms, 
however,  cannot  reasonably  be  imputed  to  profanity, 
or  even  levity,  since  numerous  instances  of  them  occur 
in  works  of  professed  moral  tendency,  as  in  the  mys- 
teries and  moralities,  for  example,  those  solemn  de- 
formities of  the  ancient  French  and  English  drama. 
The  chronicle  of  Turpin,  the  basis  of  Pulci's  epic, 
which,  though  a  fraud,  was  a  pious  one,  invented  by 
some  priest  to  celebrate  the  triumphs  of  the  Christian 
arms,  is  tainted  with  the  same  indecent  familiarities.* 

*  This  spurious  document  of  the  twelfth  century  contains,  in  a  copy 
vbich  we  have  now  before  us,  less  than  sixty  pages.    It  has  neithei 
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Tempora  mutantur.  In  a  scandalous  pasquinade 
published  by  Lord  Byron  in  the  first  number  of  his 
Liberal,  there  is  a  verse  describing  St.  Peter  officiating 
as  the  doorkeeper  of  heaven.  Pulci  has  a  similar  one 
in  the  Morgante  (canto  xxvi.,  st.  91),  Which,  no  doubt, 
furnished  the  hint  to  his  lordship,  who  has  often  im- 
proved upon  the  Italian  poets.  Both  authors  describe 
St.  Peter's  dress  and  vocation  with  the  most  whimsical 
minuteness.  In  the  Italian,  the  passage,  introduced 
into  the  midst  of  a  solemn,  elaborate  description,  has 
all  the  appearance  of  being  told  in  very  good  faith. 
No  one  will  venture  to  put  so  charitable  a  construction 
upon  his  lordship* s  motives. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  Pulci  in 
the  preceding  portion  of  the  work,  its  concluding 
cantos  are  animated  by  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christian 
heroism.  The  rear  of  Charlemagne's  army  is  drawn 
into  an  ambuscade  by  the  treachery  of  his  confidant 
Ganelon.  Roncesvalles,  a  valley  in  the  heart  of  the 
Pyrenees,  is  the  theatre  of  action,  and  Orlando,  with 
the  flower  of  French  chivalry,  perishes  there,  over- 
powered by  the  Saracens.  The  battle  is  told  in  a 
sublime  epic  tone  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The  cantos 
xxvi.,  xxvii.,  containing  it,  are  filled  with  a  continued 
strain  of  high  religious  enthusiasm,  with  the  varying, 
animating  bustle  of  a  mortal  conflict,  with  the  most 

the  truth  of  history  nor  the  beauty  of  fiction.  It  abounds  in  com- 
monplace prodigies,  and  sets  forth  Charlemagne's  wars  and  his  defeat 
in  the  valley  of  Roncesvalles,  an  event  which  probably  never  hap- 
pened. Insignificant  as  it  is  in  every  other  respect,  however,  ft  is  the 
seed  from  which  have  sprung  up  those  romantic  fictions  which  adorned 
the  rude  age  of  the  Ndrmans,  and  which  flourished  in  such  wide  lu» 
uriance  under  Italian  culture. 
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Bokmn  aad  oaturnl  aeotimeat  suggest  by  tUe  horror 
of  the  wlwbtion.  Orlando's  character  rises  into  that 
of  the  diviDe  warrio^r.  HU  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  action,  his  lament  over  his  unfortunate  army,  his 
melancholy  reflectioas  on  the  battle-field  the  naght 
afl;er  the  e«ga^ement»  are  coiK:etved  with  such  snb< 
limtty  and  pathos  as  attest  both  the  poetical  talent  of 
Pulci  and  the  grandeur  and  capacity  of  bis  subject. 
Yet  the  Mor^gante*  the  greater  part  of  which  is  so 
ludicrous,  is  the  only  eminent  Italiaa  epic  which  has 
seriously  dest^ribed  the  celebrated  rout  at  RxHK:esvalles. 
Pukt's  poem  is  not  much  read  by  the  Italians.  Its 
style,  in  general,  is  too  unpobsbed  for  tbe  fastjdfous 
delicacy  of  a  modem  ear^  but,  as  it  abounds  in  tlie 
oW-feshioned  proverbialisma  {riMeH^  of  Florence,  it 
is  greatly  prized  by  dae  Tuscan  puriatsu  These  familiar 
sayings,  the  elegant  shuig  of  the  Florentine  mob,  have 
a  value  among  the  Italic  scholars,  at  least  among  a 
Urge  fraction  of  them,  much  like  that  of  old  coil^s 
with  a  virtoQso ;  the  mwe  rare  and  rusty,  the  better. 
They  give  a  high  relish  to  many  of  their  anciet^t 
writers,  who,  without  other  merit  than  their  antiquityj 
arc  cited  as  authorities  in  thw  vocabulary,*  Tha»e 
ribdh^U  are  to  be  met  with  moat  abundantly  in  their 
old  fmveHty  thoae  c^aeciaUy  which  are  made  up  o^ 
familiar  dialogue  between  the  lower  classes  of  titiaenc 
Boccaccio  has  very  many  such;  Sacchetti  has  mo'-e 
than  all  his  prolific,  tribe,  and  it  is  impossible  for  i 

•  TWs  has  been  loudly  censured  by  many  of  their  scholan  opposed 
to  Uia  liteiadry  supremacy  of  the  Uella-Cruscan  Academy.  Sec«  in 
particular,  the  acute  treatise  of  Cesarotti, "  Sa^io  sulla  Filo^fia  d#V 
Lingue,"  Parte  IV. 
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fbrdgner  to  discern  or  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  svcli 
a  writer.  T)ie  low«r  classes  in  Florence  retain  to  this 
dajr  much  oi  their  antique  picturesque  phraseology,* 
and  Alfieri  tells  us  that ''  it  was  his  great  delight  to 
stand  in  some  uimotioed  comer  and  Ikten  to  the 
conversation  of  the  mob  in  Uie  market-place." 

With  the  exception  of  Orlando,  Pulci  has  shown  no 
great  skill  in  delineation  of  character.  Charlemagne 
and  Ganek>n  are  the  proaainent  personages.  The  lat- 
ter is  a  parody  on  traitors ;  he  is  a  traitor  to  common 
sense.  Charlemagne  is  a  superannuated  dupe,  with 
just  credulity  sufficient  to  dovetail  into  all  the  cunning 
contrivances  of  Gan.  The  women  have  neither  refine- 
ment nor  virtue.  The  knights  have  none  of  the  softer 
graces  of  chivalry;  they  bully  and  swagger  like  the 
rude  heroes  of  Homer,  and  are  exclusively  occupied 
with  the  merciless  extermination  of  infidels.  We  meet 
with  none  of  the  imagery,  the  rich  sylvan  scenery,  so 
lavishly  diffused  through  the  epics  of  Ariosto  and 
Boiardo.  The  machinery  bears  none  of  the  airy 
tonches  of  an  Arabian  pencil,  but  is  made  out  of 
the  cold  excrescences  of  Northern  superstition,  dwarfs, 
giants,  and  neciomancers.  Before  quitting  Puld,  we 
must  point  out  a  passage  (canto  xxv.,  st*  at9,  130)  in 
which  a  devil  announces  to  Rinaldo  the  existence  of 
another  continent,  beyond  the  ocean,  inhabited  by 
mortals  like  himself*     The  theory  of  gravitation  is 

*  "  The  pure  language  of  Boccaccio*  and  oT  other  aacieat  wrilcn, 
is  preserved  at  this  day  much  more  among  the  lower  da«scs  of  Flor- 
entine mechanics  and  of  the  neighboring  peasants  than  among  the 
more  polished  Tuscan  society,  whose  original  dialect  has  suffered 
great  mutations  in  their  intercourse  with  foreigners."  Pignotti. 
Storia  della  ToKana,  tMi.  ii.  p.  167. 
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also  plainly  intimated.  As  the  poem  was  written 
before  the  voyages  of  Columbus  and  before  the  phys- 
ical discoveries  of  Galileo  and  Copernicus,  the  predic- 
tions, are  extremely  curious.*  The  fiend,  alluding  to 
the  vulgar  superstitions  entertained  of  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  thus  addresses  his  companion  : 

*•  Know  that  this  theory  is  felse :  his  bark 
The  daring  mariner  shall  urge  &r  o'er 
The  western  wave,  a  smooth  and  level  plain. 
Albeit  the  earth  is  fashioned  like  a  wheel 
Man  was  in  ancient  days  of  grosser  mould, 
And  Hercules  might  blush  to  learn  how  fiur 
Beyond  the  limits  he  had  vainly  set, 
The  dullest  sea-boat  soon  shall  wing  her  way. 
Men  shall  descry  another  hemisphere. 
Since  to  one  common  centre  all  things  tend ; 
So  earth,  by  curious  mystery  divine 
Well  balanced,  hangs  amid  the  starry  spheres. 
At  our  antipodes  are  cities,  states. 
And  thronged  empires,  ne'er  divined  of  yore. 
But  see,  the  sun  speeds  on  his  western  path 
To  glad  the  nations  with  expected  light." 

The  dialogues  of  Pulci's  devils  respecting  free  will  and 
necessity,  their  former  glorious  and  their  present  fallen 
condition,  have  suggested  many  hints  for  our  greater 
Milton  to  improve  upon.  The  juggling  frolics  of  these 
fiends  at  the  royal  banquet  in  Saragossa  may  have  been 
the  original  of  the  comical  marvels  played  off  through 
the  intervention  of  similar  agents  by  Dr.  Faust. 

*  Dante,  two  centuries  before,  had  also  expressed  the  same  belief 
in  an  unc'iscovered  quart sr  of  the  globe: 

**  De'  vostri  sensi,  ch'i  del  rimanente, 
Non  vogliate  negar  respcricnra, 
Dirttro  al  sol,  tUl  mondo  stnza  genU** 

Inferno,  canto  xxvi.  v.  115. 
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Notwithstanding  the  good  faith  and  poetical  eleva- 
tion of  its  concluding  cantos,  the  Morgante,  according 
to  our  apprehension,  is  any  thing  but  a  serious  romance. 
Not  that  it  shows  a  disposition  to  satire,  above  all,  to 
the  religious  satire  often  imputed  to  it ;  but  there  is  a 
light  banter,  a  vein  of  fun,  running  through  the  greater 
portion  of  it,  which  is  quite  the  opposite  of  the  lofty 
spirit  of  chivalry.  Romantic  fiction,  among  our  Nor- 
man ancestors,  grew  so  directly  out  of  the  feudal  re- 
lations and  adventurous  spirit  of  the  age  that  it  was 
treated  with  all  the  gravity  of  historical  record.  When 
reproduced  in  the  polite  and  artificial  societies  of  Italy, 
the  same  fictions  wore  an  air  of  ludicrous  extravagance 
which  would  no  longer  admit  of  their  being  repeated 
seriously.  Recommended,  however,  by  a  proper  sea- 
soning of  irony,  they  might  still  amuse  as  ingenious 
tales  of  wonder.  This  may  be  kept  in  view  in  follow- 
ing out  the  ramifications  of  Italian  narrative  poetry ; 
for  they  will  all  be  found,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
tinctured  with  the  same  spirit  of  ridicule.*    The  circle 

*  A  distinction  may  be  pointed  out  between  the  Norman  and  the 
Italian  epics  of  chivalry.  The  former,  composed  in  the  rude  ages  of 
feudal  heroism,  are  entitled  to  much  credit  as  pictures  of  the  manners 
of  that  period ;  while  the  latter,  written  in  an  age  of  refinement,  have 
been  carried  by  their  poets  into  such  beautiful  extravagances  of  fiction 
as  are  perfectly  incompatible  with  a  state  of  society  at  any  period. 
Let  any  one  compare  the  feats  of  romantic  valor  recorded  by  Frois- 
sart,  the  turimlent,  predatory  habits  of  the  barons  and  eeelesiasHcs 
under  the  early  Norman  dynasty,  as  reported  by  Turner  in  his  late 
"  History  of  England"  with  these  old  romances,  and  he  will  find 
enough  to  justify  our  remark.  Ste.-Palaye.  after  a  diligent  study  of 
the  ancient  epics,  speaks  of  them  as  exhibiting  a  picture  of  society 
closely  resembling  that  set  forth  in  the  chronicles  of  the  period 
Tomer,  after  as  diligent  an  examination  of  early  historical  dccu 
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for  whom  Pulci  composed  his  epic  was  peculiailjr  dis- 
tinguished by  that  fondness  for  good-humored  raillery 
which  Qiay  be  consiidered  a  national  trait  with  his 
countrymen. 

It  seems  to  have  beea  the  delight  of  Lorenao  de' 
Medici,  as  it  was  afteanvards,  in  a  more  remarkable 
degree,  of  his  son  Leo  Tenth»  to  abandon  himself  to 
the  most  unreserved  social  freedoms  with  the  friends 
whom  he  collected  around  his  table.  The  satirical 
e|>igrams  which  passed  there  ia  perfect  gcxxl  hmnor 
between  his  guests  ahow^  at  leasts  full  as  much  naerri* 
ment  as  manners.  Machiavelli  concludes  his  history 
of  Florence  with  an  elaborate  portrait  of  Lorenso»  ii^ 
which  he  says  that  ''he  look  greater  delight  i»  frivo* 
lous  pleasuresi  and  in  the  society  of  jesters  and  satirists* 
than  became  so  great  a  man.*'  The  historian  might 
have  been  less  austere  in  his  commentary  upon  Lo- 
renzo's tastei  since  he  was  not  particularly  fastidious 
in  the  selection  of  his  own  amusements."' 

ments,  pronounces  that  the  &cts  contained  in  them  perfectly  accord 
with  the  geaeral  portraiture  of  manners' depicted  in  the  foaia&ces. 
U^m.  de  I'Acad.  des  lascriptiona,  tooi.  xx^  art.  mr  I'Aacien  Om* 
Valerie. — Turner's  History  of  fin^land  kam  th«  Nanaan  ODnquoit, 
etc.,  voL  i.  ch.  vi. 

*  A  letter  written  ^  MaduaTeUi,  long  anknowfi,  and  prinlad  ibr 
the  first  time  at  Miiau,  iSiCN  gives  a  cwriotts  picture  of  his  daily  oecn* 
patioBs  when  living  in  retirement  on  his  Uttk  patrimony  at  a  diManca 
from  Florenoe.  Among  otitor  parlie«^feu8,  he  BMntions  that  it  ¥Mis  hit 
ci»stoir.  after  dialer  to  repair  Iq  the  tavern,  where  he  passed  his  aftei^ 
aoon  at  cards  with  the  company  whom  be  ordiaahlv  found  there. 
consisting  of  the  host,  a  miUer,  a  butcher*  and  a  line-makor.  Another 
part  of  the  epistle  exhibits  a  more  pleasing  view  of  tbe  pursnits  of  tiia 
ex-secretary :  "  In  the  evening  I  return  to  my  house  and  retiiie  to  my 
stiidy.    I  then  take  off  the  nistio  farmeats  which  I  had  worn  during 
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At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  Italy  was  divided 
into  a  number  of  small  but  independent  §tates,  whose 
petty  sovereigns  vied  with  each  other  not  merely  in  the 
poor  parade  of  royal  pageantry,  but  in  the  liberal  en- 
dowment of  scientific  institutions  and  the  patronage  of 
learned  men.  Almost  every  Italian  scholar  was  attached 
to  some  one  or  other  of  these  courtly  circles,  and  a 
generous,  enlightened  emulation  sprang  tip  among  the 
states  of  Italy,  such  as  had  never  before  existed  in  any 
other  age  or  country.  Among  the  republics  of  ancient 
Greece  the  rivalship  was  political.  Their  literature^ 
from  the  time  of  Solon,  was  almost  exclusively  Athe- 
nian. An  interesting  picture  of  the  cultivated  manners 
and  intellectual  pleasures  of  these  little  courts  may  be 
gathered  from  the  Cortigiano  of  Castiglione,  which  con- 
tains in  the  introduction  a  particular  account  of  the 
pursuits  and  pastimes  of  the  court  of  his  sovereign, 
the  Duke  of  Urbino. 

None  of  these  Italian  states  make  so  shining  a  figure 
in  literary  history  as  the  insignificant  duchy  of  Ferrara. 
The  foul  crimes  which  defile  the  domestic  annals  of  the 
family  of  Este  have  been  forgotten  in  the  munificent 
patronage  extended  by  them  to  letters.  The  librarians 
o{  the  Biblioteca  Estense,  Muratori  and  Tiraboschi, 
have  celebrated  the  virtues  of  their  native  princes  with 
the   encomiastic  pen   of  loyalty;   while  Ariosto  and 

tne  day,  and,  having  dressed  myself  in  the  apparel  which  I  used  to 
wear  at  court  and  in  town,  I  mingle  in  the  society  of  the  great  men 
of  antiquity.  I  draw  from  them  the  nourishment  which  alone  is 
suited  to  me,  and  during  the  four  hours  passed  in  this  intercourse  I 
forget  all  my  misfortunes,  and  fear  neither  poverty  nor  death.  In  this 
manner  I  have  composed  a  little  work  upon  government."  Tliis  litth 
work  was  "  The  Prince*' 
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Xasso,  whose  ^gaisforjtunes  furi^isji  buf  an  indi^<^r^nt 
commentafy  uppja  these  eulogiums,  oflering  t^  J^^JSPp 
the  grat^Jful  ingens^qf  poetic  adulation,  h^yp  ej^en(^^ 
their  napaes  s^ill  wia^er  by  inscribing  them  upon  thei^ 
immor^tal  epic§.  Tjtieir  patronage  had  the  good  for- 
tune, ^not  ajiwfiys  attendipg  patronage,  of  developing 
genius.  Those  iripdel^  of  the  pastoral  drama,  the 
Aminta  pf  Ta^sp,  and  tjfi^  J^astor  Fido  of  G,uarini, 
wjip^9  luxury  o/"  ^pr^ssion,  potwithstandaig  the  dic- 
tum Ojf  I)r.  Johnsop>^f  it  has  been  found  as  diflScult  to 
i^itat^  in  ,theif  owij  jt.o.njgue  as  it  is  impossij^le  ^to 
translate  iptp  ajpiy  o,th(^f  j  ,the  comedies  and  Herat ian 
sajtires  of  ^'^9?Pff ;  Jtb^  Secchia  RaJ^ifa  of  Tassoni,  the 
^Gknpwle(^ged  J^ijiodel  o^  t^e  mock-heroic  ppetps  of 
Ppp9  and  Boilefu ;  and,  iiniJl}^  the  three  greajt  epics 
of  Italy,  tjie  Oriqndo  innamorqio^  the  Furioso,  and  the 
Geru^alenfm^  LUfcri^t^f^^  were  a^  produced,  in  the  brie^f 
compass  of  a  century,  within  the  huiited  domiajgns  ^i 
the  Jlouse  of  {isfe.  iDamte  h^  reproaclied  Ferrgfa,  in 
th^  thij^teenth  <:pnf\i]:y,  .'^ijth  never  having  been  iUi^s- 
trated  by  th^  name  pf  a  ppet. 

]^oiardp,  Coup^  pf  ^candjapp,  tj^  ?iSt*or  of  -tJb/f 
Orlauido  Ipnamora^p,  the  firat-f^ojji  jojf  Jtbesp  epics,  was 
a  subjec^  <jf  jEJercul^s  ifirst,  pu)c?  of  ^tXT^y^,  and  by 
t^m  appointed  governor  pf  S-ejggi^p.  JEIis  jpailitary 
condiiQt  ip  thajt  pffic^,  ap^  ^is  Jearne^  tra^slalions 
from  the  ancient  classics,  show  him  to  have  been 
equally  accomplished 'as  a  solciier  arid  as  a  scholar, 
lii  the  iptervajs  of  y^.^r,  to  .yirjiich  |ii^  active  lifj?  yas 

•  ••  Dione  is  a  counter[Murt  to  Aminta  and  Pastor  Fido,  and  other 
trifles  of  me  sam^  kiiid,  Easily  imitated,  and  unworthy  of  iiniiatloh.* 


devoted,  he  amused  ^WPfietf  ^kJI?  A^  iCoropow)iWin  .qf 
^  Ipiog  poew.  He  \i94  Sivm  tWs  A\*  witp  ti^  ^wMy.- 
$eyenth,caji4;o^  wjl^houl  slio^ing  fmiy  4ispQsiitiQn  to  bring 
k  i^o  a  Qonclusipn,  jvlii^n  his  iliterary  l^tMrs  .wei:e  ?«d- 
(Jenly  ^nteffupt^d,  as  twe  informs  us  in  hjt?  fwti^^ 
3t9^f5a,  by  ^  iny^iqn  pf  ^  F^pe^ch  i^o  t^y  a9 
1494;  SM\4  in  the  »?ame  ye^  ^1^  ^^ut^r  .4i€jd-  Th^ 
Qjrl^^Qdp  Injiamprato,  ^  k  fvivance^j  Ji^d  jbqei?  r^ 
by  its  aytbof  itp  Jiis  friends ;  bvid  jao  porti<;m  oi  it  inra^ 
pri?]^ted  till  ^tef  bis  ,de?tfi,  ai^d  it^  .?xtf9^<Jinfu-y  ip^ritp 
jvere  not  ,^e9  jridejy  estii»atei^,  i^  /coj;^^qwe»Q^  of  itp 
-aojtiquated  phrasesplpgy  aiivd  l^pp^b^d  p^pviiftciali^wp. 
A  rifacminto  ^owe  linws  $|t^  aj)pear^d,  by  pne  0<?- 
nienidii,  .vijo  ppoijed  ffiar^y  pf  |he  Ipjeaijitiep,  .vithpiiM 
improving  the  style,  of  his  origin^.  F^aJJy,  Serni^ 
in  l^t^e  n^ore  Ahwi  thirty  y^^rs  ^f^er  jtl\e  4c«^b  of 
Boiarido,  RcyifrWPiulded  the  whp}e  pQepa,t*  wjith  $p  wvic^ 
dextciwty  as  to  i:^ai9  tJie  ^ttbstaoce  p/  ev>ery  vjgf ^  in 
ithe  priginai  and  y^  to  iclpti^e  ith^i?^  in  the  ^(fc^qtiye 
gn^ces  of  his  pwn  classical  idip;n.  Bem^'s  y^mm^  fc 
^ttoe  p»ly  one  aow  v^^  i»  Ita^y,  aod  the  prijgiAal  ppe«i 
of  Boiinrdo  is  sp  rare  ii;i  thai  ^cpuptry  rt^^t  it  ^^a^  fpiwd 
JMi|K>«sft)le  tp  j^pq^re  fof  the  library  of  JHarv^rcJ  Uni- 
versity any  copy  of  the  Innamorato  more  ancieftf  tjban 
the  reformed  one  by  Domenichi. 

The  history  of  l.^^tti^j-^  .^iffprds  no  sjUopger  example  ol 

*  Sismondi  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  Berni  remodelled  the  Innamo* 
rato  sixty  years  after  the  original.'  He  survived  Bolardo  only  forty- 
two  years,  and  he  had  half  completed  Ms  rifctcinunio  at  least  ten 
years  before  his  own  death,  as  is  evident  from  ^is  beantifol  invocation 
to  Verona  and  die  Po  (canto  xxx.).  on  whose  banks  he  was  then 
writing  it,  and  where  he  was  living,  1526,  in  the  capacity  of  secretary 
lo  the  bishop  of  Vca-opa. 
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the  power  of  style  than  the  different  fate  of  these  twc 
productions  of  Berni  and  Boiardo.  We  doubt  whether 
the  experiment  would  have  been  attended  with  the 
same  result  among  a  people  by  whom  the  nicer  beauties 
of  expression  are  less  cultivated,  as  with  the  English, 
for  example.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  few  speci- 
mens which  we  have  seen  extracted  from  the  Italian 
original,  Chaucer  exhibits  a  more  obsolete  and  exotic 
phraseology  than  Boiardo.  Yet  the  partial  attempt  of 
Dryden  to  invest  the  father  of  English  poetry  with  a 
modernized  costume  has  had  little  success,  and  the 
little  epic  of  "Palamon  and  Arcite  (The  Knight's 
Tale)"  is  much  more  highly  relished  in  the  rude  but 
muscular  diction  of  Chaucer  than  in  the  polished  ver- 
sion of  his  imitator. 

Whatever  may  be  the  estimation  of  the  style,  the 
glory  of  the  original  delineation  of  character  and  inci- 
dent is  to  be  given  exclusively  to  Boiardo.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  epic  poets  who  founded  a  romance  upon 
the  love  of  Orlando ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  poem 
is  taken  up  with  the  adventures  of  this  hero  and  his 
doughty  paladins,  assembled  in  a  remote  province  of 
China  for  the  defence  of  his  mistress,  the  beautiful 
Angelica : 

"  When  Agrican,  with  all  his  northern  powers. 
Besieged  Albracca,  as  romances  tell, 
The  dtx  of  Gall^hrone,  from  thence  to  win 
The  Purest  of  her  sex,  Angelica 
His  daughter,  sought  by  many  prowess  knights. 
Both  Paynim,  and  the  peers  of  Charlemagne." 

Parodist  Rtgtutui, 

With  the  exception  of  the  midnight  combat  betweeo 
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\grican  and  Orlando,  in  which  the  conversion  of  the 
dying  Tartar  reminds  one  of  the  similar  but  more  af- 
fecting death  of  Clorinda  in  ^he  **  Jerusalem  Deliv- 
ered," there  is  very  little  moral  interest  attached  to 
these  combats  of  Boiardo,  which  are  mere  gladiatorial 
exhibitions  of  hard  fighting,  and  sharp,  jealous  wran- 
gling. The  fairy  gardens  of  Falerina  and  Morgana, 
upon  which  the  poet  enters  in  the  second  book,  are 
much  better  adapted  to  the  display  of  his  wild  and 
exuberant  imagination.  No  Italian  writer,  not  even 
Ariosto,  is  comparable  to  Boiardo  for  exhibitions  of 
fancy.  Enchantment  follows  enchantment,  and  the 
reader,  bewildered  with  the  number  and  rapidity  of  the 
transitions,  looks  in  vain  for  some  clue,  even  the  slen- 
der thread  of  allegory  which  is  held  out  by  the  poet, 
to  guide  him  through  the  unmeaning  marvellous  of 
Arabian  fiction.  Ariosto  has  tempered  his  imagination 
with  more  discretion.  Both  of  these  great  romantic 
poets  have  wrought  upon  the  same  characters,  and 
afford,  in  this  respect,  a  m^ns  of  accurate  comparison. 
Without  going  into  details,  we  may  observe,  in  general, 
that  Boiardo  has  more  strength  than  grace;  Ariosto, 
the  reverse.  Boiardo's  portraits  are  painted,  or  may 
be  rather  said  to  be  sculptured,  with  a  clear,  coarse 
hand,  out  of  some  rude  material.  Ariosto's  are  sketched 
with  the  volatile  graces,  nice  shades,  and  variable 
drapery  of  the  most  delicate  Italian  pencil.  In  female 
portraiture,  of  course,  Ariosto  is  far  superior  to  his 
predecessor.  The  glaring  coquetry  of  Boiardo's  An- 
gelica is  refined  by  the  hand  of  his  rival  into  some- 
thing like  the  coquetry  of  high  life,  and  the  ferocious 
tigress  beauties  of  the  original  Marfisa  are  softened 
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itrtd  tho^  6f  a*  more  polished'  and  c6iAt!ry  arna^ft. 
Thie  Intiai*oifaW>  cdhtains  tt6'  e^caknple^'  of  the?  p6fe,' 
deep  feelittg' whS<ih  gives  a  sobl  to  the'  femkleis?  6f  t!ie 
FuribSo,  and  We  lObk'  in  vkitt'  for  tM  fmfib  and  ail^y 
scenes  ^hich'  eilfch^ttt  us'  sfo  frequently  in  tfhe  lattet 
poem.*  We  may  remarlc',  m  c6hdu^r6ft,  thattfc^  rapid' 
and  m\iritenttittingi  siitces^^n^  of  intidehts  in'  the  Itt!- 
namorato  prevents  thi  j^bet^  from^  indulging  in'  thbsfc 
collat^raF  beautfeis  of  slentimenf  and'  imagery  wMth'  ^t 
prodigally  diffused  oVer  th^  romattb6  df  AViosto,  and 
which  give  t6  it  afn*  exquisite  fi^i^. 

Bei*ni's  Hf^ttk^nW  of  tfte*  Orlkndb'  Itaanibrato,  a§' 
we-  hiav^  already  observed,  ferst  made  il'  populkr  with 
the  Italikns,'  by  a  niagieal  varnish'  cA  versification, 
whieh  gaVe  grtetei^  lUi^tne  tfo  th^  bfeabtifes  Of  his  oi'igi- 
nal'  and  ^ofesed  ovei*  its  defe^<y.  It  Ha^,  hbt^eVer,'  the 
high^i^  merit  of^  erfh!bit!ti*g  a  g[ifeat  ^ri^ty  of  d^ginat 
reflection^,  sometirttes  itt  the  fornA' of  digresSiDtiS,  but^ 
more  frequently  aS" introductions' to' th<e(i2ttitO^.  The^e 
ai^  enlivened  by  the  shte^fd  \i^it  ahd'  etdbtirctte  arfiesp- 
wtf/^'of  cix^essibn'thaff  fbi'rii'th^'^cUHaV  attract?ion  6^ 
Berni's  poetry.  Iri^  oh^-  of  th6  p^d^toi^y  stutizft^  to  thfcl 
fifty-first  ci2tnta  th^-  reddfei*  may'  r^eognize  a^  curious 
cditicidalc^  wfth'a'#elMtribM^  jiaSi^kge' iri'  Shatesti^^^; 
-^Vi^  xiiOTt  sd  2S  Bfei*ni,  we  beiie?v^i' wai*  ndVek*  tUi4l^ 
iMfeyBrifeli^  beibtte^the  ^i^e^nt  p&mal'  a^fertlpt-bf  Kb. 
Ros^: 

•^  WH6  sldal^  a  totiglfeihofii;  af  riitg.'aJ^W^ci; 

Or  such-llkie  wl>Hhl^  thifig,  ba^some  discre!tl<mr 

•The  chase  of  the  Fairy  Morgana,  and  the  malicious  dance  of  the^ 
li<ive^  aLtbuhd'RinaId6'(I.  ii.,  c.  vlii.,  x\r ),  ralay,  howivei'lbt'c'&tisifeNi' 
gted^exdeiJtiotiS'to'tHfe*  r^mai^; 
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TIs  i^etty  larceny;  not  such  his  deed 
Who  robs  us  of  our  lame,  our  best  possession! 

And  he  who  takes  our  labor's  worthiest  meed 
May  well  be  deem'd  a  felon  by  profession, 

Who  so  much  more  our  hate  and  scourge  deserves 

As  from  the  rule  of*  right  he  wider  swerves." 

In  another  of  tbe§e  episodes  the  poet  has  introduced 
a  portrait  of  himself.  The  whole  passage  is  too  long 
for  insertion  here ;  but,  as  Mr.  Rose  has  also  transUCed 
it,  we  will  borrow  a  few  st^tas  from  his  skilful  version : 

"  His  n^opd  ^as  chqleric,  and  his  tongue  ^Kras^j^dous. 

But  he  was  praised  for  singleness  of  heart ; 
Not  tax'd  as  avaricioiis  or  ambitious, 

Affectionate  and'frank.  and  void  ot  art ; 
A  lover  of  hjs  friends,'  and  tinsusF^cibus, 

Bi^t  wher^  he  h^ted  ki^cw  no  middl^  pc^ ; 
And  men  his  malice  by  his  love  might  rate : 
But  then  he  was  more  prone  to  love  than  hate. 

'  1*0  paint  his  pierson,  diis  was  thin  aiid  drf ; 

>yeU  ^rting  it,  bis  legs  were  ^Jfire  anc)  le^n; 
Brofid  was  his  visage^  and  his  nose  was  hig;|i,  , 

While' narrow  was  the  space  that  was  between 
His  eye'brbws  sharp ;'  and  blue  his  hollow  eye. 

Which  for  his  busby  beard  had  not  been  leea, 
Bnt  Uiat  the  n>astq[  kepf  this  thidtet  c^esMr'd,  , 
At  mortal  war  with  mustache  and  with  beard. 

"  No  one  did  ever  servitude  detest 

tike  him,  though  servitude  was*  still  his  dole ; 
Since  fortune  or  the  devil  did'  their  best 
^  Tq^^:eep  h>m  evermore  beneath  pontrql. 
While,  whatsoever  was  his  patron's  best. 

To  execute  it  went  against  his  soul ; 
His' service  woui^  he  freely  yield  unask'J,* 
But  lost  all  heart  and  hope  if  he  were  task'd. 
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"  Nor  music,  hunting-match,  nor  mirthful  measure, 
Nor  play,  nor  other  pastime,  moved  him  aught ; 
And  if  'twas  true  that  horses  gave  him  pleasure. 

The  simple  sight  of  them  was  all  he  sought. 
Too  poor  to  purchase ;  and  his  only  treasure 
His  naked  bed ;  his  pastime  to  do  naught 
But  tumble  there,  and  stretch  his  weary  length, 
And  so  recruit  his  spirits  and  his  strength." 

Rose*s  InnoMorato^  p.  4ft. 

The  passage  goes  on  to  represent  the  dreamy  and 
luxurious  pleasures  of  this  indolent  pastime,  with  such 
an  epicurean  minuteness  of  detail  as  puts  the  sincerity 
of  the  poet  beyond  a  doubt.  His  smaller  pieces — 
Capitoii,  as  they  are  termed — contain  many  incidental 
allusions  which  betray  the  same  lazy  propensity. 

The  early  part  of  Berni's  life  was  passed  in  Rome, 
where  he  obtained  a  situation  under  the  ecclesiastical 
government.  He  was  afterwards  established  in  a  can- 
onry  at  Florence,  where  he  led  an  easy,  effeminate  life, 
much  caressed  for  his  social  talents  by  the  Duke  Ales- 
sandro  de'  Medici.  His  end  was  more  tragical  than 
was  to  h^-ve  been  anticipated  from  so  quiet  and  un- 
ambitious a  temper.  He  is  said  to  have  been  secretly 
assassinated,  1536,  by  the  order  of  Alexander,  for  re- 
fusing to  administer  poison  to  the  duke's  enemy,  the 
Cardinal  Hyppolito  de'  Medici.  The  story  is  told  in 
many  contradictory  ways  by  different  Italian  writers, 
some  of  whom  disbelieve  it  altogether.  The  imputa- 
tion, however,  is  an  evidence  of  the  profligate  charac- 
ter of  that  court,  and,  if  true,  is  only  one  out  of  many 
examples  of  perfidious  assassination,  which  in  that  age 
dishonored  some  of  the  most  polished  societies  in 
Italy. 
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Berni  has  had  the  distinction  of  conferring  his  name 
on  a  peculiar  species  of  Italian  composition.*  The 
epithet  ^'Bemesco'^  is  not  derived,  however,  as  has 
been  incorrectly  stated  by  some  foreign  scholars,!  from 
his  reformed  version  of  the  "Orlando,"  but  from  his 
smaller  pieces,  his  Capitoli  more  especially.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  convey  a  correct  and  adequate  notion  of  this 
kind  of  satirical  trifling,  since  its  chief  excellence  re- 
sults from  idiomatic  felicities  of  expression  that  refuse 
to  be  transplanted  into  a  foreign  tongue,  and  there  is 
no  imitation  of  it,  that  we  recollect,  in  our  own  lan- 
guage. It  is  a  misapplication  of  the  term  Bernesque 
to  apply  it,  as  has  been  sometimes  done,  to  the  ironical 
style  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  Lord  Byron 
in  his  Beppo  and  Don  Juan.  The  clear,  unequivocal 
vein  of  irony  which  plays  through  the  sportive  sallies 
of  the  Italian  has  no  resemblance  to  the  subdued  but 
caustic  sneer  of  the  Englishman ;  nor  does  it,  in  our 
opinion,  resemble  in  the  least  Peter  Pindar's  burlesque 
satire,  to  which  an  excellent  critic  in  Italian  poetry 
has  compared  it.  J  Pindar  is  much  too  unrefined  in 
versification  and  in  diction  to  justify  the  parallel. 
Italian  poetry  always  preserves  the  purity  of  its  ex- 
pression, however  coarse  or  indecent  may  be  the  topic 
on  which  it  is  employed.  The  subjects  of  many  of 
these   poems  are  of  the   most  whimsical   and  trivial 

♦  He  cannot  be  properly  considered  its  inventor,  howfvrr.  He 
lived  in  time  to  give  the  last  polish  to  a  species  of  fianiiiiur  poetry 
which  had  been  long  undergoing  the  process  of  refinement  from  the 
hands  of  his  countrymen. 

t  Vide  Annotazioni  alia  Vita  di  Berni,  dal  conte  Mazzuchelli,  Clas. 
Ital.,  p.  xxxiv. 

X  Roscoe's  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  voU  i.  p.  39a,  note, 
s  35 
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natiirt.'  W^  fftid  sbW^^  in  Lote  iella  Pesie\  del  betttc, 
etc. ;  severe!  m  comtneridation'  of  the  delicacies  of  the 
tible,'of  "jeliresV*  ''eels^"  of  any  oftier  dainty  whicli 
pleslsbd  h!s  epicurean  palate.  Tliese  Capiioh\  like'raost 
of  the  compbsitions  Of^  this  polished  versifier,  Airnish'a 
perfect  e3tampl6  o'f  the  tjriiimph  of  style.  TJife  senti- 
nlenW,'s6tttbtime^'inddicate,  and  often  puerile,  may  be 
coiisfdfered,  lite  t^e  worthless  insects  occasionally  found 
in  amber;  i^idebted  for  tlieir  preservation  to  the  beauti- 
ful stibst^iibe  in  which  tliey  are  embedded ^ 

ft  is  i^  ciiWoilk'  feet  that,  nbtwJthstinding  the  appar- 
ent facility  and  fliibnt'  graces  of  Berni's  style,  it  was' 
wrought'  witV  iiifihite  care.  Sonie  of  his  verses  hkye 
been  coi-r^cited*  twenty  and  thirty  times.  Many  of  liis 
couhtryiiien  haV^  imitated  it,  mistaking  its  faniili'arity 
of  ihatiribr'  t6i  facility  of  executioii. 

This  fastidious  revision  has  been  common  with  tne 
nlost  eminent  Italian  poets.  Petrarch' devoted  moiitlB 
to  the  perfecting  of  one  of  his  exquisite  sonnets.* 
ArioSt'o,  dfe  hi^  son  Vir-gihius  records  of  him,  /'was 
n^ver  satisfied  with' his  verses,  liut  was  continually  cor- 

*  ThjB  following  i$  a  literal  tian^latiqn  of  a  successipn^of  meqioraii- 
dums  in  Latin  at  the  head  of  one  of  his  sonnets:  "  I  began  this  by 
the  impulse  of  the  Lord  {^Domino  Jubente),  tenth  September,  at  the 
dawn  of  ddy,  after  my  morning  jtrayerk." 

"  I  mnst  make'  these  two  vetscs  over  agalif,  ^'^ngfthelh;  and'  I 
must  transpose  them.    Three  o'clock  A.M.,  19th  October." 

"  I  lik'e  this  (//br//fl^^y).    36th  6ctober." 

"  No,  this  dies  not  pleake  me.    20tti  ibecembei^,  in  the  evening. " 

"  February'  i fifth,  towards  nddh.  This  is  now  weft :  however,  look* 
at  it  again." 

It  was  generally  on  Friday  that  he  occupied  himself  with  the  pain- 
ful labor  of  correction,  and  this  was  also  set  apart  by  him  as  a'day  o^ 
fast  and  penitence.     Eskays^  cit,  sup. 
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retting  ancf  i^ecorrictfng^  tTi^;^*  alihost  c?v6ry  stfatita' 
in^  thfe  lafet  etKtiofti  6f  hi^  I^bem  publi^ed  iYi  his*  Kfetime 
is  altered  from  the  dyiginal,- drtd^  one  Verse  is  poitited 
obi  (cfiiitti' xViii/,  str.  1*4^)' wli'6si^  variiitioiig  filled  mstny 
pages.  Tdsso's'  ittariustiripte,  ^eserVerf  in  the  lil3rar> 
at  lifod^ria,  have  b^en  ^o'bft^h^  ritbtich^d  by  hitn  thai 
they  at^  hardly  ihteTli^le  ,•*  aM  Affieri  was'in  tlie habit 
not^  orhiy  of  dorr^ctilfig:  versed,  but  of  Remoulding  whoh 
tragedies*/ several  of  whilch,  h^  tells  u§=  in  life  MenAofts 
were  thus  transcribed  by  him  no  less  than*  thfe^  tirtek 
ti  is  remarkable  that,  ih  2t  coiiilt'r/  vrti^re  th^  iniagina 
tioh  has*  beeil'  ihost^  dctiv^/the  labbi-  of  the  flle  shoulc 
have  baeii  rtio^t'  diligfetttty  ^kerted  6ri'  po^eal  doittposi 
tions.  Stfch'  exattipl^'  of  thd  paliis  taken  by  ihen*  of 
real  g^nhis'mighbfUAiish  H  whol^otne  hiiit  to  s6me  of 
the  rapid-  dakhlbg^  \lri4ters^  of  oUr  OWn  day/  '*Avec 
qublcjiie  taleht  qiiWpill^e  etr^  ht,'"*  ii.'p  RbUssClau;' rr 
his'  Confe^dhs-;  "I'art!  d'^ciriVe^  ne-  sfe  prehd'  pas'  i6\ic 
d'uri  c6tip." 

We  havfe  violkted*  the'  dii'onblogicar  varies  of  the 
rtaHati  epopee,  itt  ottr  libtice  6f  Iferiiiv  in  ordef  ta  don- 
ndct"  hi^  poidni  With  the  rtibdd'  dii  Whith  it  v«fW  cast.' 
We  Will  qtititMih  With  the  rfemarK  that  f6r  hisrfaitte  he 
seems*  t6' have  beeii  i!&  mticih  itiddbti^d' t<y  good' fbrttine 
a^  to  desert. '  Hi^'  countrymen'  have  affiited'  His  natiie  tO" 
an  illiistrious  p6^m  q{  which  he  Was'nof  the  author/ 
ahd'  to  a'  iJopul^  species'  of  cditt|k)siUbh  df  whidi  he 
Wai^nW  the  inVentdt. 

Irf*  Hftle  more  thkii'tWdniy  ydars'  atfttt*  the  death  of 
Bblardb,  Ariosto  g^ve  to  the  wotld'  hii  first  edition' 
of  th^  O^Mdb'  FiiHosd,  The  celebrity  of  the  Intaa- 
morato  made  Ariosto  prefer  buildings  upon  this  sure 
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foundation  to  casting  a  new  one  of  his  own,  and,  as 
his  predecessor  had  fortunately  left  all  the  dramatic 
persona  of  his  unfinished  epic  alive  upon  the  stage,  he 
had  only  to  continue  their  histories  to  the  end  of  the 
drama.  "As  the  former  of  these  two  poems  has  no 
termination,  and  the  latter  no  regular  beginning,  they 
may  both  be  considered  as  forming  one  complete 
epic."*  The  latter  half  was,  however,  destined  not 
only  to  supply  the  deficiencies  but  to  eclipse  the  glories 
of  the  former. 

Louis  Ariosto  was  born  of  a  respectable  family  at 
Reggio,  1474.  After  serving  a  reluctant  apprentice- 
ship of  five  years  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  his  father 
allowed  him  to  pursue  other  studies  better  adapted  to 
his  taste  and  poetical  genius.  The  elegance  of  his 
lyrical  compositions  in  Latin  and  Italian  recommended 
him  to  the  patronage  of  the  Cardinal  Hyppolito 
d*Este,  and  of  his  brother  Alphonso,  who  in  1505 
succeeded  to  the  ducal  throne  of  Ferrara.  Ariosto* s 
abilities  were  found,  however,  not  to  be  confined  to 
poetry,  and,  among  other  offices  of  trust,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  duke  in  two  important  diplomatic  nego 
tiations  with  the  court  of  Rome.  But  the  Muses  still 
obtained  his  principal  homage,  and  all  his  secret  leisure 
was  applied  to  the  perfecting  of  the  great  poem  which 
was  to  commemorate  at  once  his  own  gratitude  and 
the  glories  of  the  house  of  Este.  After  fourteen  years' 
assiduous  labor,  he  presented  to  the  Cardinal  Hyppo- 
lito the  first  copy  of  his  Orlando  Furioso.  The  well- 
known  reply  of  the  prelate,  ^^  Messer  Lodavico^  dove  nuu 
wete  tr ovate  tanie  fanfaluche  /"  ('*  Master  Louis,  where 

♦  Tasso.  Discorsi  Poetici,  p.  29. 
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have  you  picked  up  so  many  trifles?")  will  be  remem- 
bered in  Italy  as  long  as  the  poem  itself.* 

Ariosto,  speaking  of  his  early  study  of  jurisprudence 
in  one  of  his  Satires,f  says  that  he  passed  five  years  in 
pieile  ciancie, — ^a  word  which  signifies  much  the  same 
with  the  epithet  fanfaluche  or  cogUonerie^  whichever  it 
might  have  been,  imputed  to  the  cardinal.  Ariosto 
was  a  poet ;  the  cardinal  was  a  mathematician  ;  and 
each  had  the  very  common  failing  of  undervaluing  a 
profession  different  from  his  own.  The  courtly  libra 
rian  of  the  Biblioteca  Estense  endeavors  to  explain 
away  this  and  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Ariosto' s  pa- 
tron ;  X  but  the  poet's  Satires,  in  which  he  alludes  to 
the  behavior  of  the  cardinal  with  the  fine  raillery,  and 
to  his  own  situation  with  the  philosophic  independ- 
ence, of  Horace,  furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the 
cold,  ungenerous  deportment  of  Hyppolito.§ 

*  An  interrogation  which  might  remind  an  Englishman  of  that  put 
by  the  great  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  Gibbon :  "  What,  Mr.  Gibbon, 
•ciibble,  scribble,  scribble  still?" 

-f  A  M.  Pietro  Bembo  Cardinale. 

\  Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana,  tom.  vii.  pt  i.  pp.  43,  43. 

2  In  a  satire  addressed  to  Alessandro  Ariosto,  he  speaks  openly  of 
the  unprofitableness  of  his  poetic  labors : 

'*  Thiuiks  to  the  Muses  who  reward 
So  well  the  service  of  their  herd. 
He  aliBost  may  be  said  to  lack 
A  decent  coat  io  clothe  his  hack." 

And  soon  after,  in  the  same  epistie,  he  adverts  with  undisguised 
indignation  to  the  oppressive  patronage  of  Hyppolito : 

"  If  the  poor  stipend  I  receive 
Has  led  his  highness  to  believe 
He  has  a  right  to  task  my  tcnl 
Like  any  seal's  upon  his  soil« 
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I)(6tflrkhst^ing  the  ftli^xji^s^iQ^  9i  the  cw4m?J,  the 
poet  still  continved  \^  Xfiyor  .wHjh  AJpUoixsQ.  The  pa- 
^rpji^ge  jbestowed  upon  Wm,  ^iioweyer,  jseeip^  tp  b^ve 
Jl?ee.i;i  (;Kf  a  yiery  ^fitfiisb  an4  ^oi;4id  con(\ple^ion.  He  yr^ 
cmfijay^d  by  ^le  4^  ^^  <?ftQes  most  veptiAU?  to  one 
of  his  sl;u4Jipu5  djlsposilioji;!,  ah4  ive  Ra§§ed  ttirpe  yeac? 
in  j:e4,ucing  ^tjo  ,tr?^nqviiUUy  a  J^^yrljarous,  j^bdiiipus  proy- 
inqe  of  the  4^chy•  His  adventure  th€!i;e  wijtb  a  <trQOi» 
pf  ,ha?^di^i,  .^vfro  ^bandQne4  ^  medi^?^^  f*tt^  i^pop 
him  ivl^e^  jthey  Aearn€;4  jhat  he  y(^  tb/s  au^bjpr  pf  .tfee 
Orlan4o  Furjio^o,  M  a  xrui^oip  inst^cp  pf  bon^e  to 
liter^iry  t^ent,  wbioh  niay  ^rve  ^  ^  pmd^Pf  to  the 
rimil^  9flkec4ote  |:e<;or4ed  pf  Ta^so^*' 

The  l9i;t;ef  pprtio^n  pf  hi?  life  W9^  pa^^ed  op  iiis 
o^vn  esita^  in  conapa^tiye  rejtM-eme^At.  He  refu^  ^1 
publip  en^ployme^it,  aAd,  with  ^the  ei;cept»oi^  of  1^ 
satires,  and  a  /Sew  coniedie^  Fbich  ^  prep9J:ed  for  the 

TMt  grinds  my  soul,  his  hopes  ai^e  vain. 
Sooner  tKan  be  such  household  pl^ve« 
The  sternest  poverty  I'll  brave. 
And,  firom  his  pride  and  preseijts  free, 
ftesun^e  my  long-lo«t  liberty/' 

•  Ginguen^,  whose  facts  are  never  to  be  suspected,  whatever  credit 
may  be  attached  to  his  opinions,  has  related  both  these  adventures 
without  any  qualificaHon  <Histodre  jytttiiiBire  d'ltalie.  torn.  iv.  p.  359, 
torn.  V.  p.  291).  This  learned  Frenchman  professes  to  have  compiled 
his  history  under  the  desire  of  vindicating  Italian  literature  from  the 
disparaging  opinions  entertained  of  it  arhong  his  countrymen.  This 
(^  ie^  ^Qi  ^  §?v^  1^  truinpfit  of  p^i^fydc  spm^yvjjat  too  s^^jlly, 
—indeed,  much  f^oy,^  |^e  mo^l^t  ^pife  pf  tj^e  Itaji^m  sq^vq^  y&o, 
upon  his  premature  death,  was  appointed  to  continue  the  work. 
Ginguen^  died  before  he  had  completed  the  materials  for  his  ninth 
volume,  and  the  hiatus  supplied  by  Professor  S.il/i  carries  down  the 
literary  narrative  only  to  the  conclu^^on  ,of  ,th?  sixteenth  centurv. 
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tj^efitf e  cornjpoij^ted  ,ti9^is,si^rin.te.i;idenq^  |by  iJUphonso, 
he  pro^ucj^^ci  no  ne;^  ^<>^Y'  ^^?  hours  werp  djUg?;i\tiy 
occ^ie;^  jyitb  Xh^  ,epend^i9n  si^^^  jejct^sion  9f  h^ij 
8^f>?5  p^^n  j  aiid  A^  153^,  s^q^ji  ^t^  thp  jepublicf- 
tion  o]f  ji  in  J^rtyyix  cs^ntos,  as  ^  jp^w  stands,  If  dipd 
cif  ft  4'i'^f^  jinducjed  by  ^s^ve^p  an^  ^ejjitfay  fPJ>Uc?i- 
tioi?. 

disposition,  temperate  habits,  and  their  i^UfJ  conqpn^i- 

^''  ?  ^^  Wfl?^M^^?i?-  l^^^tf^  ]b^  ,q?jatie<J>  ip  Ws 
ip^^fl^oi^  pf  th?  pq^t,  soip^  paf ticuUijs  r^^^qtipg  hfp?, 
fpipd  a^n^  Ihp  f)^pe;rs  ^jf  Yif ginii^?,  his  natural  ^o;j. 
^^  :^  ^5?;^  i^aid  pot  tQ  jhfvp  Ijfep  ^  gf^  ^ipaxi^r; 
Hprapp  pd  C^fiijUp  )f^e  jt;^^  ^t^or?  in  yjioip  ^e  ipojc 
mq^  fMi)gJt>Jt.  Hjp  i^?tt^n^  meditation  jgipoiji  ^he  ^ut)|e(^ 
o^  ^l^is  cp^pos/jtic^i^  irqqi^^^iy  betrayj^d  fiim  i^to  f^;? 
of  jgil^gtifac^Qn,  pijip  of  wU.ic^  /g  ^^|C(jpJ^.  Jnjje.ndiftg, 
on  ^^  ^pvf^pffiip^,'^o  t^  h^  f^\ii^  w^>  bp  5?;  out 
ff pn?  p^rj^,  ^hp;p  hf  x,^i^^,  ^  fp?ch^  f^m^  ^? 
in  ^th^  afjf^rnoop,  in  hi^  .sligp^P?  and  ff 4^  ,ffe  cbq^tiirff 
i^iintecrppt?;^  iy  py  9pe.  pis  pap^cffxy,  t.hoi^b 
Sfp^,  ^Y^as  ^(jual  ^  J^is  nf|p,^i^tiqs.     ^  in^qrip^pn 

ippd^r^jt^o^  ajid  |pye  of  i^^pp^^a^^  ,ijirhic|?  ijytj^- 
gj^i$h^  Jiis  c^^ctjer ; 

"  Parva,  sed  apta  mihi,  sed  nulli  obnoxia,  sed  non 
Sordida,  paita  meo  ^d  tamen  aere  domui." 

i;t  dp^5  ^ojt  app^  PfPba^Je  t^^  fre  j|rps  pygr  fi?^ri94. 
IJe  irequf  ntly  9jllud^  ip  hjs  ppprap  tp  f om^  object  of 
^s  '^actions,  but  without  paming  hpf.  p[is  J^f9fl^e 
inkstand,  sjill  preserved  in  the  libi^y  ^  Ferrara,  ii 
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surmounted  by  a  rilievo  of  a  Cupid  with  his  fingei 
upon  his  lip,  emblematic  of  a  discreet  silence  not 
very  common  in  these  matters  with  his  countrymen. 
He  is  said  to  have  intended  his  mistress  by  the  beauti- 
ful portrait  of  Ginevra  (cantos  iv.,  v.),  as  Tasso  after- 
wards shadowed  out  Leonora  in  the  affecting  episode 
of  Sophronia.  This  was  giving  them,  according  to 
Ariosto's  own  allusion,  a  glorious  niche  in  the  temple 
of  immortality.* 

There  still  existed  a  general  affectation  among  the 
Italian  scholars  of  writing  in  the  Latin  language,  when 
Ariosto  determined  to  compose  an  epic  poem.  The 
most  accomplished  proficients  in  that  ancient  tongue 
flourished  about  this  period,  and  Politian,  Pontano, 
Vida,  Sannazarius,  Sadolet,  Bembo,  had  revived,  both 
in  prose  and  poetry,  the  purity,  precision,  and  classic 
elegance  of  the  Augustan  age.  Politian  and  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  were  the  only  writers  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury who  had  displayed  the  fecundity  and  poetical 
graces  of  their  vernacular  tongue,  and  their  productions 
had  been  too  few  and  of  too  trifling  a  nature  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  precedent.  Bembo,  who  wrote  his 
elaborate  history  first  in  Latin,  and  who  carried  the 
complicated  inversions,  in  fact,  the  idiom,  of  that  lan- 
guage into  his  Italian  compositions,  would  have  per- 
suaded Ariosto  to  write  his  poem  in  the  same  tongue ; 
but  he  wisely  replied  that  "he  would  rather  be  first 
among  Tuscan  writers  than  second  among  the  Latin," 
and,  following  the  impulse  of  his  own  more  discrirai- 
nating  taste,  he  gave,  in  the  Orlando  Furioso,  sach  an 
exhibition  of  the  fine  tones  and  flexible  movements  oi 

*  Orlando  Furioso,  canto  xxxv.,  st  15,  z6. 
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his  native  language  as  settled  the  question  of  its  pre- 
cedence forever  with  his  countrymen. 

Ariosto  at  first  intended  to  adopt  the  terza  ritna  of 
Dante;  indeed,  the  introductory  verses  of  his  poem  in 
this  measure  are  still  preserved.  He  soon  abandoned 
it,  however,  for  the  ottava  rima^  which  is  much  bettei 
adapted  to  the  light,  rambling,  picturesque  narrative  of 
the  romantic  epic*  Every  stanza  furnishes  a  little  pic- 
ture in  itself,  and  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same 
rhyme  produces  not  only  a  most  agreeable  melody  to 
the  ear,  but  is  very  favorable  to  a  full  and  more  power- 
ful development  of  the  poet's  sentiments.  Instances 
of  the  truth  of  this  remark  must  be  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  Ariosto.  It  has  been  applied  by  Warton, 
with  equal  justice,  to  Spenser,  whom  the  similar  repeti- 
tion of  identical  cadences  often  leads  to  a  copious  and 
beautiful  expansion  of  imagery. f    Spenser's  stanza  dif- 

♦  The  Italians,  since  the  failure  of  Trissino,  have  very  generally 
adopted  this  measure  for  their  epic  poetry,  while  the  terza  rima  is 
used  for  didactic  and  satirical  composition.  The  graver  subjects 
which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  some  of  their  poets  during  the 
last  century  have  made  blank  verse  {verso  sciolto)  more  ^hionable 
among  them.  Cesarotti's  Ossian,  one  of  the  earliest,  may  be  cited 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  examples  of  it.  No  nation  is  so  skilful 
in  a  nice  adaptation  of  style  to  the  subject,  and  imitative  harmony 
has  been  carried  by  them  to  a  perfection  which  it  can  never  hope  to 
attain  in  any  other  living  language ;  for  what  other  language  is  madt 
JO  directly  out  of  the  elements  of  music  ? 

t  The  following  stanza  from  the  "  Faerie  Quecne/'  describing  tb« 
Habitation  of  Morpheus  "  drowned  deep  in  drowsie  fit,"  may  serve  as 
An  exemplification  of  our  meaning : 

"  And  more  to  lull  him  in  his  slumber  soft, 

A  trickling  strearac  from  high  rock  tumbling  downe. 
And  ever  drizling  raine  upon  the  loft, 
Mixt  with  a  murmuring  winde  much  Ilk*  the  1 
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fefs  materially  from  tke  Italian  aUava  rinuty  in  having 
one  more  rhyme,  and  in  tlie  dofigated  AJexandrtne 
with  which  it  is  condoded.  This  gave  to  bs  verses 
''the  long,  majestic  march/^  well  suited  to  the  sober 
subHimtj  of  his  genius;  bitt  the  additional  rhyme 
much  increased  its  metrical  difEcidties,  already,  from 
the  comparative  inirequency  of  assonances  in  our  Ian* 
guage,  far  snperior  to  those  of  die  Italian.  This  has 
few  compound  sounds,  but,  rolling  wluDlly  npoa  the 
five  open  vowels,  4,  ^,  /,  o^  u,  a£brds  a  prodigious 
mimber  of  corresponding  terminatioi^.  Heoce  their 
^ility  of  in^r4fvisa;H9n,  Vodtaire  observes  that  ui  the 
Jerusalem  Delivered  not  more  than  seven  words  tetmi- 
nate  in  »,  and  expresses  his  astonishment  that  we  do 
not  find  a  greater  naonotony  in  die  constant  recrarence 
of  only  four  rhymes.*  The  reason  may  be  diat  in 
Italian  poetry  the  rhyme  falls  botk  upon  the  penultisna 
and  the  final  syllable  of  each  verse ;  and,  as  these  two 
syllaUes  in  the  same  word  tarn  upon  different  vowels, 
a  greater  variety  is  given  to  the  melody.  This  double 
rhyming  termination,  moreover,  gives  an  inexpressible 
lightness  and  delicacy  to  Italian  poetry,  very  difierent 
from  the  broad  comic  which  similar  compound  liiymes, 
no  doubt  from  the  infrequency  of  their  application  to 
serious  subjects,  communicate  to  the  English. 

Ariosto  is  commonly  most  admired  for  the  inexhanst 
tble  fertility  of  his  fancy;  yet  a  large  proportion  of  his 


Of  swarming  bees,  did  cast  him  in  a  i 
No  other  noyes  nor  people's  troublous  cryes. 

As  still  are  wont  to  annoy  the  walled  towne. 
Might  there  be  heard ;  but  careless  quiet  lyes. 
Wrapt  in  eternal!  silence  farre  from  enemyes.** 


•  Lettre  k  DeotfMl  4i  Tovazti. 
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iitlions  are  borrowed,  copied^  or  contiAoed  from  those 
oi  preceding  poets.  The  ekigant  aileg^mes  of  andent 
supeiBtidoa;  as  tiiejr  wene  collected  or  iavented  by 
HoMDCT  mA  Orid,  the  wiU  ftdyenttives  of  the  Nonuan 
Tonuncesy  the  licefitaoos  snerriment  of  the  gossiping 
&bltaux,  and  the  encbuitakents  of  Eailem  laUe»  have 
aU  been  employed  in  t3ie  iabric  of  Ariofito's  epic  But, 
altboi^  this  ddoHnlskes  his  daifus  %o  aa  inventive 
iancy,  yet,  on  the  whoie,  it  txalts  his  character  as  a 
poet ;  ior  these  same  fkttoos  under  the  bands  of  pre- 
oeding  poouaioen,  tmsn  «f  Boiardo,  were  cold  and 
minteresting,  or,  at  best,  raised  in  the  miiid  of  the 
reader  only  a  stupid  admn-ation,  like  that  occasioned 
by  the  grotes^ie  ibkI  unmemiing  wonders  <tf  a  fairy- 
tale. But  Aiiosto  ittspined  themivith  a  deep  and  living 
intefesi;  he  adorned  them  with  the  graces  of  senti- 
ment 4ind  poetic  Imagery,  and  enlivened  them  by  a 
vein  of  adt  «Dd  shrewd  refleotion. 

Anost^s  style  is  most  higldy  esteemed  by  his-coun- 
trynen.  The  clearness  wifth  which  it  expresses  the 
most  subtle  and  delsoate  beanties  of  sentMneat  may  be 
compared  to  Alcina's 

"velflottik«aUk>, 

Cbe  non  copiia  cHnaazi  n^  di  dietro, 

Piu  che  le  rose  o  i  gigli  un  chiaro  vetro/' — C.  vii.  s.  28.* 

'N't  recollect  no  Emglidi  poet  whose  manner  in  any 
degree  x^esembles  him.  La  Fontaine,  the  most  exqui- 
site versilier  of  his  nation,  when  in  his  least  iiamilmi 
«MX>d,  comes  the  nearest  to  him  amoi^  the  French. 

*  "A  thin  transparent  veil. 
That  a3l  the  l>eat(ties  of  her  form  dtsdoses. 
As  tW  dear  cnr*t»i  doth  «h'  iMpnaon'd  r«ses." 
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Spence  remarks  that  Spenser  must  have  imagiued 
Ariosto  intended  to  write  a  serious  romantic  poem. 
The  same  opinion  has  been  maintained  by  some  of  the 
Italian  critics.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  impression  we 
receive  from  it.  Not  to  mention  the  broad  farce  with 
which  the  narrative  is  occasionally  checkeral,  as  the 
adventures  of  Giocondo,  the  Enchanted  Cup,  etc.,  a 
sly  suppressed  smile  seems  to  lurk  at  the  bottom  even 
of  his  most  serious  reflections;  sometimes,  indeed,  it 
plays  openly  upon  the  surface  of  his  narrative,  but 
more  frequently,  after  a  beautiful  and  sober  descrip- 
tion, it  breaks  out,  as  it  were,  from  behind  a  cloud,  and 
lights  up  the  whole  with  a  gay  and  comic  coloring.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  natural  acuteness  of  his  poetic 
taste  led  him  to  discern  in  the  magnanime  mensogiu 
■>f  romantic  fable  abundant  sources  of  the  grand  and 
beautiful,  while  the  anti-chivalric  character  of  his  age, 
and,  still  more,  the  lively  humor  of  his  nation,  led 
him  to  laugh  at  its  extravagances.  Hence  the  delicate 
intermixture  of  serious  and  comic,  which  gives  a  most 
agreeable  variety,  though  somewhat  of  a  curious  per- 
plexity, to  his  style. 

The  Orlando  Furioso  went  through  six  editions  in 
the  author's  lifetime,  two  of  which  he  super/ised,  and 
it  passed  through  sixty  in  the  course  of  the  same  cen- 
tury. Its  poetic  pretensions  were  of  too  exalted  a 
character  to  allow  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  fairy- 
tale; but  it  sorely  puzzled  the  pedantic  critics,  both  of 
that  and  of  the  succeeding  age,  to  find  out  a  justification 
for  admitting  it,  with  all  its  fantastic  eccentricities,  into 
the  ranks  of  epic  poetry.  Multitudes  have  attacked 
and  defended  it  upon  this  ground,  and  justice  was  no* 
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rendered  to  it  until  the  more  enlightened  criticism  of  a 
later  day  set  all  things  right  by  pointing  out  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  romantic  and  the  classical.* 

The  cold  and  precise  Boileau,  who,  like  most  of  his 
countrymen,  seems  to  have  thought  that  beauty  could 
wear  only  one  form,  and  to  have  mistaken  the  begin- 
nings of  ancient  art  for  its  principles,  quoted  Horace 
to  prove  that  no  poet  had  the  right  to  produce  such 
grotesque  combinations  of  the  tragical  and  comic  as 
are  found  in  Ariosto.f  In  the  last  century,  Voltaire,  a 
critic  of  a  much  wider  range  of  observation,  objects  to 
a  narrow,  exclusive  definition  of  an  epic  poem,  on  the 
just  ground  ''that  works  of  imagination  depend  so 
much  on  the  different  languages  and  tastes  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  among  whom  they  are  produced,  that 
precise  definitions  must  have  a  tendency  to  exclude  all 
beauties  that  are  unknown  or  unfamiliar  to  us.  * '  {Essm 
sur  la  Foisie  ipique.)  In  less  than  forty  pages  farther 
we  find,  however,  that  **  the  Orlando  Furioso,  although 
popular  with  the  mass  of  readers,  is  very  inferior  to  the 
^enuin€  epic poetnJ*^  Voltaire's  general  reflections  were 
those  of  a  philosopher ;  their  particular  application  was 
that  of  a  Frenchman. 

*  Hurd  and  T.  Warton  seem  to  have  been  among  the  earliest  Eng- 
lish writers  who  insisted  upon  the  distinction  between  the  Gothic  and 
the  classical.  In  their  application  of  it  to  Spenser  they  display  a 
philosophical  criticism,  guided  not  so  much  by  ancient  rules  as  by 
the  peculiar  genius  of  modem  institutions.  How  superior  this  to  the 
pedantic  dogmas  of  the  French  school,  or  of  such  a  caviller  as 
Rymer,  whom  Dryden  used  to  quote,  and  Pope  extolled  as  "  the  best 
of  English  critics"  I 

t  Dissertation  critique  sur  I'Aventure  de  Jocoade.  G£uvres  de' 
BoUeau,  torn.  ii.  p.  151. 

36       ^ 
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At  a  later  period  of  his  Idle  he  made  x  recaptatiw 
of  this  precipitate  opinioa;  and  he  even  w«nt  so  te^ 
in  a  parallel  betwcea  the  Furioso  and  the  Odygscy^ 
which  he  considered  the  madd  of  the  Italian  poem^  as 
to  give  a  decided  prcforeoce  to  the  former.  Aviosto's 
imitations  of  the  Odjssey,  however,,  are  not  sufficient  to 
authorize  its  being  considered  the  model  of  his  epk. 
Where  these  imitations  do  exist,  they  are  not  alwajrs 
the  hsq^xpiest  efforts  of  his  muse.  The  tediom  and 
disgusting  adventove  of  the  Ogre,  borrowed  from  that 
of  the  Cyclops  Polypheme,.  is  one  of  the  gtcafcest  blem- 
ishes, in  the  Furioso.  Such  "Jack  the  gi»»t-kilHng" 
horrors  do  not  blend  happily  wUh  the  airy  and  elegant 
fictions  of  the  East.  'Wifi  ftmiUarify  of  Ariosto's  naaa- 
ner  has  an  apparent  reaeiablaikce  to  the  simpUcity  of 
Homer's,  which  vanishes  upoo  nearer  inspection.  The 
uoafiected  ease  comnaoa  to  both  resembles,  in  the 
Italian,  the  fashionable  breeding  that  grows  out  of  a 
perfect  intimacy  with  the  forms  of  good  society.  In 
the  Greek  it  is  rather  an  artkssoess  which  results 
from  never  having  been  embarrassed  by  the  conven* 
tional  forms  of  society  at  alL  Ariosto  is  perpetually 
addressing  his  reader  in  the  most  iaioUiar  tone  of  con* 
versation ;  Homer  pursues  his  course  with  the  unde- 
viating  dignity  of  an  epic  poet.  He  tcih  all  his  stories, 
even  the  incredible,  with  an  air  of  confiding  truth. 
TTie  Italian  poet  frequently  qualifies  his  with  some  sly 
reference  or  apology,  as,  **I  will  not  vouch  fioE  it;  1 
repeat  only  what  Turpin  has  told  before  me?** 

•*  Mettendo  lo  Turpin,  lo  metto  anch'  io."* 

**    •  VollBive,  vtitii  aU  hia  mtaaaok  ta  local  prejudices,  wys  too  mtoial 
lo  relish  the  naked  simplicity  of  Homer.    One  o£  bis  witty  i 
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Arlosto's  narratives  aiie  complicated  and  iaterru|)te(l 
IB  a  nM>6t  pf ovc^iag  manner.  This  has  given  offence 
to  some  c^  his  ivaime9t  admirers^  somI  to  the  aevece 
taste  of  Alfieri  in  particwlai.  Yet  this  fawit^  if  indeed 
il  be  one,  seems  imputable  to  the  art,  iK)t  to  thse  artist. 
lie  biH  followed  precediag  mmadftcers>  a«d  conforowd 
to  the  law&  of  his  peculw  species  oi  poetry.  This 
iofvolutlon  of  the  narrative  maj  be  even  tkou^^t  to 
afford  a  relief  and  an  agreeaUe  ccHitrast,  by  its  inter* 
mijUure  of  grave  and  comic  incidents ;  at  leasts  this 
is  the  apok^y  set  up  for  the  sanie  peculiarities  of  our 
own  romantic  drama.  But,  whatever  exceptions  may 
be  takeni  by  the  acuteaess  or  ignorance  of  critics  at  the 
conduct  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  the  sagacity  of  its 
general,  plan  ia  best  vindicated  by  its  wide  and  perma- 
nent popularity  in  its  own  country.  None  of  their 
poeljs  is  so  universally  read  by  the  Italians;  and  the 
epithet  divine,  which  the  homage  of  an  enlightened  few 
Imd  before  appropriated  to  Dante,  has  been  concerted 
by  the  voice  of  the  whole  nation  upon  the  **  Homer 
of  Ferrara."*  While  those  who  coined  the  classical 
models  of  antiquity  are  forgotten,  Ariosto,  according 
to  the  beaudful  eulogium  of  Tasso»  ^'partendo  dalle 
vestigje  degli  aiatichi  scrittori  e  dalle  regok  d'Ari9- 
toftile,  i  letto  e  ri^etto  da  tutte  I'et^  da  tutt)  i  sessi, 
aoto  a  tutte  le  lingue,  ringiovanisce  sen^pive  netia  sua 
fama,  e  vola  gjorioso  per  le  liague  de'  mortali.**t 

wmf  allow  how  he  esteemed  hikn.  Speaking  of  Virgfl'a  obUgattieiiii 
t»  the  Greek  poet,  "Some  say/'  he  obaervea^  "tiict  Homev  imdB 
VixgU ;  if  so,  ttus  is.  wiihout  doubt,  the  best  work  he  ever  inadel" 
ti  C€la  est^  c'est  sans  doute  son  plus  bel  aux*ra^f, 

•  The  name  ©riginafly  given  to  him  by  his  rival  Tasso. 

f  Diicorsi'  Pbetici,  p.  35. 
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The  name  of  Ariosto  most  naturally  suggests  this  of 
Tasso,  his  illustrious  but  unfortunate  rival  in  the  same 
brilliant  career  of  epic  poetry ;  for  these  two  seem  to 
hold  the  same  relative  rank,  and  to  shed  a  lustre  ovei 
the  Italian  poetry  of  the  sixteenth  century  like  that 
reflected  by  Dante  and  Petrarch  upon  the  fourteenth 
The  interest  always  attached  to  the  misfortunes  of 
geaius  has  been  heightened,  in  the  case  of  Tasso,  by 
the  veil  of  mystery  thrown  over  them ;  and  while  his 
sorrows  have  been  consecrated  by  the  "melodious  tear" 
of  the  poet,  the  causes  of  them  have  furnished  a  most 
fruitful  subject  of  speculation  to  the  historian. 

He  had  been  early  devoted  by  his  father  to  the  study 
of  jurisprudence,  but,  as  with  Ariosto,  a  love  for  the 
Muses  seduced  him  from  his  severer  duties.  His  father 
remonstrated  \  but  Tasso,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  pro- 
duced his  Rinaldoy  an  epic  in  twelve  cantos,  and  the 
admiration  which  it  excited  throughout  Italy  silenced 
all  future  opposition  on  the  part  of  his  parent.  In 
1565,  Tasso,  then  twenty-one  years  of  age,  was  received 
into  the  family  of  the  Cardinal  Luigi  d'Este,  to  whom 
he  had  dedicated  his  precocious  epic.  The  brilliant 
assemblage  of  rank  and  beauty  at  the  little  court  of 
Ferrara  excited  the  visions  of  the  youthful  poet,  while 
its  richly-endowed  libraries  and  learned  societies  fur- 
nished a  more  solid  nourishment  to  his  understanding. 
Under  these  influences,  he  was  perpetually  giving  some 
new  display  of  his  poetic  talent.  His  vein  flowed 
freely  in  lyrical  composition,  and  he  is  still  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  perfect  models  in  that  saturated 
species  of  national  poetry.  In  1573  he  produced  his 
Atninta^  which,  in  spite  of  its  conceits  and  pastoral 
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extravaf);ances,  exhibited  such  a  union  of  h'terary  finish 
and  voluptuous  sentiment  as  was  to  be  found  in  no 
other  Italian  poem.  It  was  translated  into  all  the 
cultivated  tongues  in  Europe,  and  was  followed,  during 
the  lifetime  of  its  author,  by  more  than  twenty  imita- 
tions in  Italy.  No  valuable  work  ever  gave  birth  to  a 
more  worthless  progeny.  The  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini 
is  by  far  the  best  of  these  imitations ;  but  its  elaborate 
luxury  of  wit  is  certainly  not  comparable  to  the  simple, 
unsolicited  beauties  of  the  original.  Tasso  was,  how- 
ever, chiefly  occupied  with  the  composition  of  his  great 
epic.  He  had  written  six  cantos  in  a  few  months,  but 
he  was  nearly  ten  years  in  completing  it.  He  wrote 
with  the  rapidity  of  genius^  But  corrected  with  scrupu- 
lous deliberation.  HisJ*  Letters"  show  the  unn^earied 
pains  which  he  took  to  obtain  the  counsel  of  his  friends, 
and  his  critical  "  Discoui-ses"  prove  that  no  one  could 
stand  less  in  need  of  such  counsel  than  himself.  In 
1575  he  completed  his  "Jerusalem  Delivered."  Thus, 
before  he  had  reached  his  thirty-second  year,  Tasso,  as 
a  lyric,  epic,  and  dramatic  writer,  niay  be  fairly  said  to 
have  earned  a  threefold  immortality  in  the  highest 
walks  of  his  art.  His  subsequent  fate  shows  that 
literary  glory  rests  upon  no  surer  basis  than  the  acci- 
dental successes  of  worldly  ambition. 

The  long  and  rigorous  imprisonment  of  Tasso  by 
the  sovereign  over  whose  reign  his  writings  had  thrown 
such  a  lustre  has  been  as  fruitful  a  source  ot  specula- 
tion as  the  inexplicable  exile  of  Ovid,  and,  in  like 
manner,  was  for  a  long  time  imputed  to  an  indiscreet 
and  too  aspiring  passion  in  the  poet.  At  length  Tira- 
boschi  announced,  in  9n  early  edition  of  his  historyi 
36* 
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lliat  certaiA  letters  aAd  original  mamiBcripte  of  TassOr 
lately  discovered  in  the  library  of  Modeea,  had  been 
put  into  thft  hands  of  the  Abbd  Serassi  for  the  farther 
Mttvesrtcfftww  of  the  mysterioos  traosactioB^  The 
ahb6's  work  appeared  ia  t7Ss>  and  the  &ct&  diselosei 
by  it  dearly  pvore  diat  the  poet'a  pa8Bioi>  for  Ijsonoca 
waa  not,  as  foitntriy  imagined,  the  origin  of  his  mis^ 
fortunes.*  These  may  be  imptiUd  to  a  varifty  of  dr- 
comslaneca^  aooe  of  which,  however*  would  hav«  deeply 
a&cted  apuaon  of  akai  trrkij>le  or  better  disdjdiQed 
&acy.  The  cahtoMues  aad  peti^  ifisults  whteh.  he  ex* 
periesced  from  his  rimda  at  tjie  eoiist  of  Ferrara^  a 
dandeatiae  attempt  to>  pvbUsb  hta  poemi,  but*  inoie 
thttft  all,  certaiD  consdentioua  scniples  wkkh  he  eater* 
Gaioed  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of  his  own  creed,  gradually 
wrought  upoft  his  firrerish  imagination  tio  such  a  d^;i:(ee 
as  io  a  manner  to  unaettle  his  reason.  He  faaciedi  that 
hts  eiMmies  were  laying  sn^«»  for  his  life,  and  tJayot 
they  had  concerted  a  plam  for  accasiAf  hiaa  of  heresy 
before  the  InqtiisitioQ.t  He  peivatdy  absconded  frott 
Fenaca,  returned  to  it  agatiii,  but  soon  after,,  dtfsqnielfd 

•  We  are  only  acquainted  with  Serassfs  **  Life  of  Tasso**  through 
the  epitomes  of  Fabronf  and  Gfngocn^.  The  kitter  wrker  seenn  to 
«s  to  la]»  greatar  stress  upoa  thfr  pod's  pi^oa  far  LovnorsL  ten  Ib 
warranted  by  his  facts.  T^fiso  d^dicsitod,  it  is  true*,  many  ao  eL^:;uit 
sonnet  to  h«r  charms,  and  distorted  her  name  into  as  many  ingenious 
pfuns  as  did  Petrarch  that  of  his  mistress ;  but  when  we  consider  that 
this  sort  of  poetical'  tribute  is  rery^  common  with  the  FtisfiaEnr,  tfte> 
the  liul^  was  at  lewt  tea  yeom  ci^er  than  Uue  poot,  amd  l&at»  i«  tka 
pfasr^Sft  of  this-  pa6».<w,  h«  had  four  or  ftv<  #th«x  wsIl*aMest«d  sul>- 
ordinate  flames,  we  shall  have  little  reason  to  believe  it  produced  a 
deep  impression  on  his  character. 

f  His  **  Letters*"  betray  ^a  same  timid  jeidotsy .  He  is  perpetually 
oonpfeiiiiing  thati  bis  .corms|ianilaicft  is  watched  aod  intcrospted. 
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b^r  the  sftme  unhappx  MU^ioos,  left  it  predpUately  a 
8ecofid  tvBOt^  widKmt  )m  nM»ii»icripts>  without  money 
or  aoy  nwana  of  auM$t«iice»  and,  after  waiukring  frooi 
coiurt  to  cattrt»  and  eiqMsrieiK:i»g>  m  the  8orrow6aL  lao- 
giULgeof  Dantcv 

"  Come  sa  di  sale 
Lo  pane  altrui,  e  com*^  h  duro  caUe 
La  scendere  e  7  salir  per  f  atoroi  scale,"  * 

he  threw  himself  once  more  upoiv  the  clemency  of 
Alphonso ;  but  the  duke,  aheady  alienated  from  hfm 
by  his  past  extravagances,  was  incensed  to  such  a  de- 
gree by  certain  intemperate  expressions  of  anger  in 
which  the  poet  indulged  on  his  arrival  at  the  court, 
that  he  caused  him  to  be  confmed  m  a  mad-house 
(Hospital  of  St.  Anne). 

Here,  in  the  darkness  and  solitude  of  its  meanest 
cell,  disturbed  only  by  the  cries  of  the  wretched  in- 
mates of  the  mansion,  he  languished  two  years  under 
the  severest  discipline  of  a  refractory  lunatic.  Mon- 
taigne, in  his  visit  to  Italy,  saw  hhn  in  this  humiliating 
situation,  and  his  reflections  upon  it  we  even  colder 
than  those  which  usually  fall  from  the  phlegmatic 
philosopher,  t    The  genius  of  Tasso,  however,  broke 

•  «*^  How  salt  the  tavor  is  of  othen'  bread, 
Hiaw  haul  tiM  ptMngw  ta  d«ttiidH  and^liaib 
By  otkcfs'  staiB.'*— Car-vl 
t  "  I  felt  even  more  spite  than  compassion  to  see  him  in  so  misei- 
able  a  state,  surviving,  as  it  were,  himself,  unmindful  either  of  him- 
self  or  his  works,  which,  without  his  concurrence,  and  before  hi»  eyot, 
wvie  pnhMfiited  to  th*  wodd  iocoiftct  andi  dciiannefi"    (Essatts  de 
I^MUftigpe,.  t«mt  V.  p.  i24->    Moutai^e  doubtless  exaggerated  the 
mental  degradation  of  Tasso„  since  it  favored  a  position  which,  in  the 
vain  love  of  paradox  that  has  often  distinguished  his  countrymen,  fie 
was  then  endeavoring  to  estabiiiih,  vw.,  the  supenoriity  of  stupkHty 
antf  ^^:QaraDc«.oTCf  gtniua. 
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through  the  gloom  of  his  dungeon,  and  several  of  the 
lyrical  compositions  of  his  imprisoned  muse  were  as 
brilliant  and  beautiful  as  in  the  day  of  her  prosperity. 
The  distempered  state  of  his  imagination  seems  nevei 
to  have  clouded  the  vividness  of  his  perceptions  on  the 
subjects  of  his  composition,  and  during  the  remaining 
^ve  years  of  hb  confinement  at  St.  Anne  he  wrote,  in 
the  form  of  dialogues,  several  highly-esteemed  disqui- 
sitions on  philosophical  and  moral  theorems.  During 
this  latter  period  Tasso  had  enjoyed  a  more  commo- 
dious apartment,  but  the  duke,  probably  dreading  some 
literary  reprisal  from  his  injured  prisoner,  resisted  all 
entreaties  for  his  release.  This  was  at  length  effected, 
through  the  intercession  of  the  Prince  of  Mantua,  in 
1586. 

Tasso  quitted  Ferrara  without  an  interview  with  his 
oppressor,  and  spent  the  residue  of  his  days  in  the 
south  of  Italy.  His  countrymen,  affected  by  his  un- 
merited persecutions,  received  him  wherever  he  passed 
with  enthusiastic  triumph.  The  nobility  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Florence  waited  upon  him  in  a  body,  as  if  to 
make  amends  for  the  unjust  strictures  of  their  academy 
upon  his  poem,  and  a  day  was  appointed  by  the  court 
of  Rome  for  his  solemn  coronation  in  the  capitol  with 
the  poetic  wreath  which  had  formerly  encircled  the 
brow  of  Petrarch.  He  died  a  few  days  before  the 
intended  ceremony.  His  body,  attired  in  a  Roman 
toga,  was  accompanied  to  the  grave  by  nobles  and 
ecclesiastics  of  the  highest  dignity,  and  his  temples 
were  decorated  with  the  laurel  of  which  his  perverse 
fortune  had  defrauded  him  when  living. 

The  unhappy  fate  of  Tasso  has  affixed  a  deep  stain 
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on  Ihe  character  of  Alphonso  the  Second.  The  eccen- 
tricities of  his  deluded  fancy  could  not  have  justified 
seven  years  of  solitary  confinement,  either  as  a  medi* 
cune  or  as  a  punishment,  least  of  all  from  the  man 
irhose  name  he  had  so  loudly  celebrated  in  one  of  the 
most  glorious  productions  of  modern  genius.  What  a 
caustic  commentary  upon  his  unrelenting  rigor  must 
Alphonso  have  found  in  one  of  the  opening  stanzas  of 
the  Jerusalem : 

"  Tu,  magnanirao  Alfonso,  il  qual  ritogli 

Al  furor  di  fortuna,  e  guidi  in  porto 
Me  peregrino  errante,  e  fra  gli  scogli 

£  fhi  Tonde  agitato,  e  quasi  assorto ; 
Queste  mie  carte  in  lieta  fironte  accost,"  ^^<^ 

The  illiberal  conduct  of  the  princes  of  Este  both 
towards  Ariosto  and  Tasso  essentially  diminishes  their 
pretensions  to  the  munificent  patronage  so  exclusively 
imputed  to  them  by  their  own  historians  and  by  the 
eloquent  pen  of  Gibbon.*  A  more  accurate  picture, 
perhaps,  of  the  second  Alphonso  may  be  found  in  the 
concluding  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  where  the  poet,  in 
the  language  of  indignant  sensibility,  not  always  so 

*  M uratori's  Antichitk  Estensi  are  expressly  intended  to  record  the 
Tirtaes  of  the  £unily  of  Este.  Tiraboschi's  Storia  della  Letteratura 
Italiana  is  a  splendid  panegyric  upon  the  intellectual  achievements 
of  the  whole  nation.  More  than  a  due  share  of  this  praise,  however, 
is  claimed  for  his  native  princes  of  Ferrara.  It  is  amusing  to  see  by 
what  evasions  the  historian  attempts  to  justify  their  conduct  both 
towards  Tasso  and  Ariosto.  Gibbon,  who  had  less  apology  for  par- 
tiality, in  his  laborious  researches  into  the  "  Antiquities  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick'*  has  not  tempered  his  encomiums  of  the  Alphonsoa 
with  a  single  animadversion  upon  their  Qliberal  conduct  towards  their 
two  illustrious  subjects. 
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judieioiisly  direct^,  has  vendeced  mone  titta  fwetio^ 
justice  to  tbe  ** ^XitaKsptt  brood  of  fiste." 

I^e  Jerusalem  was  siirreptitiocialj  pablish€d«  for  the 
#rsl  time,  during  Tasscr's  imprbooBieBty  md,  notwtih- 
standing  the  extreme  uiacc«ncf  <£  its  eajriy  edii^oM, 
4t  went  througli  no  less  than  six  in  as  manj  no&thib 
Others  grew  rich  on  the  prodoctions  of  an  author  who 
was  himself  langidshioig  in  the  most  ai)ject  poverty»^^ 
one  example  out  of  many  of  the  insecurity  of  Itlecary 
property  in  a  country  where  the  number  of  distinct 
independent  governments  almost  defeats  the  protection 
of  a  copyright.* 

Notwithstanding  the  geocnd  mkni ration  which  the 
Jerusalem  excked  tihroughout  Italy,  \\.  was  assailed,  on 
its  first  appearance,  with  the  coarsest  criticism  it  ever 
experienced.  A.  comparison  was  naturaHy  suggested 
between  it  and  the  Orlando  Furioso,  and  tihe  Itadians 
became  divided  into  the  factions  of  Tassisti  and  Ari- 
ostisti.  The  Della-Cruscan  Academy,  just  then  insti- 
tuted, in  retaliation  of  some  extravagant  encomiums 
bestowed  on  the  Jerusalem,  entered  into  an  accurate 
but  exceedingly  intemperate  analysis  t)f  it,  in  which 
they  degraded  it  not  only  below  the  rival  epic,  but, 
iknytng  k.  the  SAiifte  of  a/^«M,  qpofce  of  it  as  ^'a  cold 
«nd  barren  compilation."  It  is  a  curious  ^ct  that  both 
the  Della-Cruscan  and  French  Academies  commenced 
their  career  of  criticism  with  an  unlucky  attack  upon 

*  "  FondCB^ES,"  «a]F6  Deiriiia*  "  who  ask  if  there  -are  great  writers 
ui  Italy  now,  as  in  tines  past,  would  be  suipcised  at  the  number,  wext 
llwy  10  leani  how  muoh  even  the  best  of  them  are  brot^t  in  debt  bjr 
Ihe  pifcttqalioii  oClhair  ewmrorita."  Viceode  deUa  Leiteratura,  torn 
ii.  p.  326. 
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two  of  the  most  extraordinary  poems  in  their  respective 
languages.^ 

Although  Tksso  was  only  one-and-twenty  years  of 
age  when  he  set  about  writing  his  Jerusalem,  yet  it  is 
sufficiently  apparent,  from  the  sagacious  criticism  ex- 
hibited in  his  letters,  that  he  brought  to  it  a  mind 
ripened  by  extensive  studies  and  careful  meditation. 
He  bad,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  an  experience 
derived  both  from  his  own  previous  labors  and  those 
of  several  distinguished  predecessors  in  the  same  kind 
of  composition.  The  learned  Trissino  had  fashioned, 
some  years  before,  a  regular  heroic  poem,  with  pedan- 
tic precision,  upon  the  models  of  antiquity.  From 
this  circumstance,  it  was  so  formal  and  tedious  that 
nobody  could  read  it.  Bernardo  Tasso,  the  father  of 
Torquato,  who  might  apply  to  himself,  with  eguai, 
justice,  the  reverse  of  the  younger  Racine^s  lament, 

"  Et  noi^i^  inpoonu  (Tua  li  ^florieiiz  fiis," 

had  commenced  his  celebrated  Amadis  with  the  same 
deference  to  the  rules  of  Aristotle.,  Finding  that  the 
audiences  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  was  accustomed 
to  read  the  epic  as  it  advanced,  gradually  thinned  off, 
he  had  the  discretion  to  take  the  hint,  and  new-cast  it 
in  a  more  popular  and  romantic  form.  Notwithstanding 
these  inauspicious  examples,  Tasso  was  determined  to 
gifc  to  kis  ntioari  litettiture  what  tt  so  mach  wsnted, 
a  great  heroic  poem ;  his  fine  e3re  perceived  at  once, 
however,  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 

•  It  te  hardlj  necessary  to  refer  to  Cortieflle's  •*  Cid,"  so  clumsily 
nwtomised  bytfie  Acad^mie  PranfaUe  at  the  jealous  instigation  of 
Osrdinsd  Kicbriiea. 
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peculiar  institutions  of  the  modems,  and,  while  he 
conformed,  in  the  general  plan  of  his  epic,  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  antiquity,  he  animated  it  with  the  popular  and 
more  exalted  notions  of  love,  of  chivalry,  and  of  re- 
ligion. His  Jerusalem  exhibits  a  perfect  combination 
of  the  romantic  and  the  classical. 

The  subject  which  he  selected  was  most  happily 
adapted  to  his  complicated  design.  However  gloomy 
a  picture  the  Crusades  may  exhibit  to  the  rational  his- 
torian, they  are  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  imposing 
ever  offered  to  the  eye  of  the  poet.  It  is  surprising 
that  a  subject  so  fruitful  in  marvellous  and  warlike  ad- 
venture, and  which  displays  the  full  triumph  of  Chris- 
tian chivalry,  should  have  been  so  long  neglected  by 
the  writers  of  epical  romance.  The  plan  of  the  Jeru- 
salem is  not  without  defects,  which  have  been  pointed 
out  by  the  Italians,  and  bitterly  ridiculed  by  Voltaire, 
whose  volatile  sarcasms  have  led  him  into  one  or  two 
blunders  that  have  excited  much  wrath  among  some  of 
Tasso's  countrymen.*  The  conceits  which  occasion- 
ally glitter  on  the  surface  of  Tasso's  clear  and  polished 
style  have  afforded  another  and  a  fair  ground  for  cen- 
sure. Boileau's  metaphorical  distich,  however,  has 
given  to  them  an  undeserved  importance.  The  epi- 
thet tinsel  (clinquant),  used  by  him  without  any  limita- 
tion, was  quoted  by  his  countrymen  as  fixing  the  value 

*  Among  other  heinous  slanders,  he  had  termed  the  musical  Urd 
"di  color  van"  "e  purpureo  rostro"  in  Armida's  gardens  a  ** parrot,** 
and  the  "  fatal  Donzella"  (canto  xv.)i "  whose  countenance  was  beau- 
tiful like  that  of  the  angels."  an  "  old  woman"  which  his  Italian  cen- 
sor assures  his  countrymen  "  is  much  worse  than  a  vtcchia  domma." 
For  the  burst  of  indignation  which  these  and  similar  sins  brougfal 
upon  Voltaire's  head,  vide  Annotazioni  di  Canti  xv.,  xvi.,  Qas.  ItaL 
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Jit  once  of  all  Tasso's  compositionsi  and  afterwards, 
b}'  an  easy  transition^  of  that  of  the  whole  body  of 
Italian  literature.  Boileau  subsequently  diluted  this 
censure  of  the  Italian  poet  with  some  partial  commen- 
dations;* but  its  ill  effects  were  visible  in  the  unfavor- 
able prejudices  which  it  left  on  the  minds  of  his  own 
countrymen,  and  on  those  of  the  English,  for  nearly 
a  century. 

The  ^affectations  imputed  to  Tasso  are  to  be  traced 
to  a  much  more  remote  origin.  Petrarch's  best  pro- 
ductions are  stained  with  them,  as  are  those  of  pre- 
ceding poets,  Cino  da  Pistoja,  Guido  Cavalcanti,  and 
others,t  and  they  seem  to  have  flowed  directly  from 
the  Provencal,  the  copious  fountain  of  Italian  lyrical 
poetry.  Tiraboschi  referred  their  introduction  to  the 
influence  of  Spanish  literature  under  the  viceroys  of 
Naples  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
which  provoked  a  patriotic  replication,  in  seven  vol* 
umes,  from  the  Spanish  Abb^  Lampillas.     The  Italian 

*  Both  Ginguen^  and  some  Italian  critics  zSSooX  to  consider  these 
commendations  as  an  amtndt  honorabU  on  the  part  of  Boileau. 
They,  however,  amount  to  very  little,  and,  like  the  Frenchman's 
compliment  to  Yorick,  have  full  as  much  of  bitter  as  of  sweet  in 
them.  The  remarks  quoted  by  D' Olivet  (Histoire  de  rAcad^mie 
Fran9aise)  as  having  been  made  by  the  critic  a  short  time  previous 
to  his  death,  are  a  convincing  proof,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  ¥ras 
tei^cious  to  the  last  of  his  original  heresy.  *"  So  little,"  said  he. 
"  have  I  changed,  that,  on  reviewing  Tasso  of  late,  I  regretted  ex- 
ceedingly that  I  had  not  been  more  explicit  in  my  strictures  upon 
him."  He  then  goes  on  to  supply  the  hiatus  by  taking  up  all  the 
blemishes  in  detail  which  he  had  before  only  alluded  to  en  gros, 

f  These  veteran  versifiers  have  been  condensed  into  two  volumes 
8vo,  in  an  edition  published  at  Florence,  18x6,  under  th«  titie  of  Poeti 
del  Primo  Secolo. 
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had  die  better  of  Jns  acbi^rBary  in  temper,  if  not  it 
K^^vamX.  This  ^se  refinemeitt  was  brcuf^  to  its 
height  dtuiiig  the  fir^t  half  of  the  seventeeR^  ceMirjr, 
under  iMarini  and  ins  knitatotSy  wd  it  jb  sonewhst  laa* 
licioudly  iatStnated  ^  Dernna  that  the  foundatioii  of 
the  Aeademy  Detta<Irusoa  cornssponds  with  tdie^MH^ 
m^mtment  of  the  decay  of  good  tasle.  "**  Some  of  their 
early  publications  prove  that  they  have  at  least  as  good 
a  dam  to  bscotBideoed  its  pmMuoters  as  Tasso;f 

Tasso  Jb  "(te  .most  lyncal  of  all  epic  poets.  Hiis 
oiko  wealcens  the  si|^i£oance  and  pictunesqoe  delioear 
tion.of  his  .oarrathrey  by  gMag  tx)  it  an  ideal  and  too 
genetsal  cfaaiaoter.  His  €t|fht4iiic  staaaa  is  tequendy 
wrought  qp,  as  it  were,  snto  a  mmiatooe  sannet.  He 
himself  oenmires  AriosDo  ^ibr  occasioaafly  indulging 
this  lyrtdd  vem  in  his  Tomance,  and  cites  as  an  -exMa- 
pie  the  celdnated  comparison  of  the  ri^n  and  dM 
rose  (canto  L,  .s»  4a).  How  tnafiy  «imikr  eocamples 
ma^  be  iotnd  ia  his  own  ^ic !     The  gardens  of 

*  \^cende  della  Letteratura,  torn.  ii.  p.  52. 

t  A  (ttitiiMCiottisMim  to  be  awiliorizdd  between  ftut  mneients  and 
tbs-moderM  In  negaitl  to  wliat  is  eoiMidered  purify  tf  tasie.  The 
eaxAieit  writings  of  the  fomter  «re  disdnguMhed  by  it.  and  It  feU  Into 
deca^  OAly  with  the  4eoKne  of  the  nation ;  whOe  a  vieious  taste  )s 
viidble  in  the  eaiikst  sCageb  of  modem  liteMhire,  and  it  has  been 
cdtractad  only  by  the  'correspotiding  refinement  of  the  nation.  The 
Omek  language  wa&wt4»teii  in  classic  pttrity  ft'etn  Homer  nnm  long 
after  Qfeece  liersflif  had  ^come  tributary  to  the  Romans,  and  ^kt 
Latin  tongoe  from  the  time  of  T«»ence  till  the  nation  had  saciffieed 
in  ilberticB  to  its  ^emperow ;  wMle  fhe  early  Itidiaii  atithof*,  as  we 
hvr«  aketdy^en,  the  SpMila^is  t»  itm  trge  fff  PefdiMmd,  the  Bng^ 
lish  in  that  arf  Blitabeth,  and  the  f^noh  tmder  Francis  tiie  First  ^the 
epoofas  wfaMt  may  Ax  Hie  dawn  of  their  re6pect>»e  litemtores).  seen 
tolntte  been  deeply tefefltedwMiA  passion  for  oonofcHs  and  ^jBbtee. 
which  has  been  purified  only  by  the  diligent  cultivation  cf  ag«a. 
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Amnda  are  full  of  them.  To  :this  caoie  ice  nwy  per- 
haps ascribe  the  glittering  affiKtadons,  iht  eiinqummi^ 
so  often  noticed  in  his  poetry.  Daziiling  and  epigram- 
matic points  ^nre  often  soliched  in  sonnets.  To  the 
same  cause  may  be  ceferoed,  in  part,  the  aiccly-adjttsted 
hanncnry  of  his  verses.  It  Hroitld  almost  soem  as  if 
each  stanxa  was  meeait  to  be  set  t0  nnisioy  as  :Petrarch 
is  kaxown  to  have  composed  .maoy  of  his  odos  <irith  this 
flow.*  Ilie  meloAioas  thytiim  of  Tasio's  verse  has 
Boneof  tive  monotosioos -stteetness  so  cloying  in  Me- 
tastasio.  It  is  diverszfiod  by^di  the  modulations  q(  an 
esofuisiteiy  sensiMe  ^^ear*  For  thss  reasda,  <iiM>  Italian 
poet  is  so  fra|uently  in  the  months  of  the  ^ommcm 
people.  Ariosto's  familiar  style  and  livdy  narrative 
aoe  i)dtter  suited  to  the  poplar  apprehensida ;  but  the 
lyrical  melody  of  Tasso  trmmphs  o»ver  these  suiviantages 
in  iris  rivfid,  and  en^)les  him  literally  virAm  veiittnre  pet 
0ra,  It  was  once  xximmon  ibr  the  Vieiietian  goa^oliers 
bxchaUenge  each  other  and  to  respond  in  the  verses 
of  tlae  fjeneidem,  and  this  sort  of  musical  contest  nUght 
be  inard  for  heute  in  the  tSiknce  of  a  soft  auma^er 
even  ing.  The  samie  beautiful  ballads,  if  we  may,  so  eaJl 
these  fragments  of  an  epic,  are  still  occasionally  chanted 
by  the  Italian  .peasant,  who  is  less  alGected  by  the  sub- 
limity of  their  sentiments  than  the  musical  flow  of  the 
expression.f 

Tasso's ..sentiments  are  distinguished,  in  our  opinion, 

•^FasecOOr  "^BSKf,** -step. 93. 

f  *'  The  influence  of  metrical  ihmxmawf  is  viiiUe  in  -the  Icnmt 
classes,  who  commit  to  memory  the  stanzas  of  Tasso,  and  sing  them 
without  comprehending  them.  They  even  disfigure  the  language  so 
as  to  make  nonsense  of  it.  their  senses  deceived  all  the  while  by  the 
anmeaning  melody."    P}gooUi.v.StQria,  eto.,  iom.  iv.  p.  19a. 
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by  a  moial  grandeur  surpassing  that  of  any  other  Italian 
poet.  His  devout  mind  seems  to  have  been  fully  inspired 
with  the  spirit  of  his  subject.  We  say  in  our  opinion, 
for  an  eminent  German  critic,  F.  Schlegel,  is  disposed 
to  deny  him  this  merit.  We  think  in  this  instance  he 
must  have  proposed  to  himself  what  is  too  frequent 
with  the  Grermans, — an  ideal  and  exaggerated  standard 
of  elevation.  A  few  stanzas  (st.  i  to  19)  in  the  fourth 
canto  of  the  Jerusalem  may  be  said  to  contain  almost 
the  whole  argument  of  the  Paradise  Lost.  The  convo- 
cation of  the  devils  in  the  dark  abyss,*  the  picture  of 
Satan,  whom  he  injudiciously  names  Pluto,  his  sublime 
address  to  his  confederates,  in  which  he  alludes  to  their 
rebellion  and  the  subsequent  creation  of  man,  were  the 
germs  of  Milton's  most  glorious  conceptions.  Dante 
had  before  shadowed  forth  Satan,  but  it  was  only  in  the 
physical  terrors  of  a  hideous  aspect  and  gigantic  stature. 
The  ancients  had  clothed  the  Furies  in  the  same  external 
deformities.  Tasso,  in  obedience^  to  the  superstitions 
of  his  age,  gave  to  the  devil  similar  attributes,  but  he 
invested  his  character  with  a  moral  sublimity  whidi 
raised  \^  to  the  rank  of  divine  intelligences : 

**  Elbbero  i  piii  felici  allor  vittoria 
Rimase  a  noi  d'invitto  ardir  la  gloria.** 

"  Sia  destin  ci6  ch'io  voglio." 

*  The  cemi-stanza  which  describes  the  hoarse  reverberations  of  tiM 
infernal  trumpet  in  this  Pandemonium  is  cited  by  the  ItsliaBi  at  a 
happy  example  of  imitative  harmony: 

"  Chiama  gii  abitator  dell'  ombre  eterne 
n  rauco  suon  della  tartarea  tromba. 
Treman  le  spadose  atre  caveme, 
E  I'aer  deco  a  qnd  romor  rimbooiba." 
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In  the  literal  version  of  Milton, 

"  What  I  wiU  is  fate." 

Sentiments  like  these  also  give  to  Satan,  in  Paradise 
Lost,  his  superb  and  terrific  majesty.  Milton,  how- 
ever, gave  a  finer  finish  to  the  portrait,  by  dispensing 
altogether  with  the  bugbear  deformities  of  his  person, 
and  by  depicting  it  as  a  form  that 

"  Had  yet  not  lost 

All  its  original  brightness,  nor  appear'd 
Less  than  archangel  niin'd." 

It  seems  to  us  a  capital  mistake  in  Tasso  to  have 
made  so  little  use  of  the  diablerie  which  he  has  so 
powerfully  portrayed.  Almost  all  the  machinations  of 
the  infidels  in  the  subsequent  cantos  turn  upon  the 
agency  of  petty  necromancers. 

Tasso  frequently  deepens  the  expression  of  his  pic- 
tures by  some  skilful  moral  allusion.  How  finely  has 
he  augmented  the  misery  of  the  soldier  perishing  under 
a  consuming  drought  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
by  recalling  to  his  imagination  the  cool  and  crystal 
waters  with  which  he  had  once  been  familiar ! 

"  Se  alcun  giammai  tra  frondeggianti  rive 
Puro  vide  stagnar  liquido  argento, 
O  giii  precipitose  ir  acque  vive 

Per  Alpe,  o'n  piaggia  erbosa  a  passo  lento ; 
Quelle  al  vago  desio  forma  e  descrive, 
£  roinistra  materia  al  suo  tormento ; 
Che  I'imagine  lor  gelida  e  molle 
L'asciuga  e  scalda,  e  nel  pensier  ribolle."  • 

Canto  xiii.,  st  60. 
*  "  He  that  the  gliding  riven  erst  had  sees 

Adown  their  verdant  channds  gently  roll'd. 
Or  fidling  streams,  which  to  the  valleys  green 
DistiU'd  from  tops  of  Alpine  mountains  cold, 

37* 
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In  all  the  manifold  pumsbmemtsof  Dante's  '' Hell* 
we  remember  one  only  in  which  the  mind  is  made  use 
of  as  a  means  of  torture.  A  counterfeiter  {barratiere) 
contrasts  his  situation  in  these  dismal  regions  with  his 
former  pleasant  residence  in  the  green  vale  of  the  Arno ; 
an  allusion  which  adds  a  new  sting  to  his  anguish  and 
gives  a  fine  moral  coloring  to  the  picture.  Dante  was 
the  first  great  Christian  poet  that  had  written;  and 
when,  in  conformity  with  the  charitable  spirit  of  his 
age,  he  assigned  all  the  ancient  heathens  a  place  either 
in  his  hell  ox  purgatory^  he  inflicted  upon  them  corporeal 
punishments  which  alone  had  been  threatened  by  their 
poets. 

Both  Ariosto  and  Tasso  elaborated  the  style  of  their 
compositions  with  infinite  pains.  This  Idbor,  however, 
led  them  to  the  most  opposite  results.  It  gave  to  the 
Purioso  the  airy  graces  of  elegant  conversation ;  to  the 
Gerusalemme  a  stately  and  imposing  eloquence.  In 
this  last  you  may  often  find  a  consummate  art  carried 
into  aflfectation,  as  in  the  former  natural  beauty  is 
sometimes  degraded  into  vulgarity,  and  even  obscenity. 
Ariosto  has  none  of  the  national  vices  oi  style  imputed 
to  his  rival,  but  he-  is  tainted  with  thte-  less  excusable 
impurities  of  sentiment.  It  is  stated  by  a  late  writer 
that  the  eau:epjtionable  passages  ia  the  Furioso  were 
found  crossed  oat  with  a  pen  i»  a  manascript  copy  of 
the  author,  showing  his  intention  to  have  suppressed 
them  at  spme  future  period.  The  fact  does  not  appear 
ptc^able,  ^ce,  the  edition  as  it  now  stands,  with  all 


Those  he  desiMdin-vafcij  i 

AugTMiiteA  Chwwfth^rMvof  coiHlbfe«»«Mf 
Those  ^mxem  c«ol  he  dnak  in  vatlB^«MK«li, 
WhicW-wwrg inosassdhh ikitvt,  hKjmnJ Mil Imm."— Faibvax. 
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its  ori^^nal  blemisiueSi  wm  revised  aod  published  by 
biin«df  the  jew  of  bis  death. 

Tasso  possessed  a  deep^r>  a  more  abstraot^d  amd 
lyrical  turn  of  th<Mighl.  Ariosto  inAtses  an  active 
worldly  spirte  iato  hia  poefiry ;  his  beauties  are  social, 
while  those  of  his  rjyajt  aie  rathieF  of  a  %G^\k^xJ  conn 
pleiBoa.  Ariosto-a  vam^  seenns  to  have  caught  the 
gossiping  spirit  of  the  /aMtfiw,  awl  Taaso's  the  lyr- 
ical refioemeots  of  the  FravmcaL  Ariosto  is  seldoM 
sol^me  like  the  oth«r.  Thia  may  be  impated  to 
his  subject,  as  well  «r  to  the  chafacter  of  his  genius. 
Owing  to  his  subject,  b^  is- more  geBendty  eotertaming. 
The  ea^y  freedom  of  bis  i^armtire  oft^a  kads  hina  iota 
natural  details  n^ch  more  aifectioig'  than  tiie  ideal  ^n- 
ecalizatHm  of  Taeiso.  How  padietie  ifr  the  dying  scesie 
of  Brandimarte,  with  the  half-finished  name  of  his 
mistress^  Fiordiligi,  up(Hi  his  Up; 

*'  Orlando,  fa  oho  ti  lieeordi 
Di  me  neU'  oraxien  tue  grata  a  E^ ; 

Ni&  mea^ti  nM^oomaoda  la  nia  flordi » . . . 
Ma d*r  Mm 9fM  Ugi;  •  <gM& fiaio*"^ 

Tasso  could  never  have  descended  to  this  beautifiil 
negiigence  of  expression. f 

«  "  OtlMda,  i  tiBp*M«  «iMw 
That  in  ^  ptayef*  ray  ii«n»  may  b«  owuaeaded. 

And  to  thy  cave  I  leave  my  loved  Fiordi—- 
Ligi  he  could  not  add ;  but  here  he  ended." 

t  Tlie  ideal,  which  we  have  imputed  to  Tasso,  may  be  cited,  how 
ever»  as  a  characteristic  of  the  oaiional  literatitre,  and  as  the  point  \sk 
which  their  literature  is  most  decidedly  opposed  to  our  own.  With 
the  exception  of  I>ante  and  Parini,  whose  copies  from  life  have  all 
the  precision  of  preo^impressiens,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  api«i» 
tore  in  the  compass  of  Italian  poetry  executed  with  the  ftdeht^to  nar 
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Tasso  challenged  a  comparison  with  his  predecessor  in 
his  gardens  of  Armida.  The  indolent  and  languishing 
repose  of  the  one,  the  brisk,  amorous  excitement  of  the 
other,  are  in  some  measure  characteristic  of  their  differ- 
ent pemcils.  The  parallel  has  been  too  often  pursued 
for  us  to  weary  our  readers  with  it. 

The  Italians  have  a  copious  variety  of  narrative 
poetry,  and  are  very  nice  in  their  subdivisions  of  it. 
Without  attending  to  these,  we  have  been  guided  by 
its  chronological  succession.  We  have  hardly  room 
to  touch  upon  the  "  Secchia  Rapita'*  ("  Rape  of  the 
Bucket'*)  of  Tassoni,  the  model  of  the  mock-heroic 
poems  afterwards  frequent  in  Italy,*  of  Boileau's  '*  Lu- 
trin,'*  and  of  the  "Rape  of  the  Lock.**  Tassoni,  its 
author,  w^^s  a  learned  and  noble  Modenese,  who,  after 

ture  so  observable  in  our  good  authors,  so  apparent  in  every  page  of 
Cowper  or  Thomson,  for  example.  It  might  be  weU,  perhaps,  for  the 
English  artist,  if  he  could  ambellish  the  minute  and  literal  details  of 
his  own  school  with  some  of  the  ideal  graces  of  the  Italian.  Byron 
may  be  considered  as  having  done  this  more  effectually  than  any 
contemporary  poet.  Byron's  love  of  the  ideal,  it  must  be  allowed, 
however,  has  too  often  bewildered  him  in  mysticism  and  hyperbole. 

*  The  Italians  long  disputed  with  great  acrimony  whether  this  or 
the  comic-heroic  poem  of  Bracciolini  {Lo  Scheme  degli  Dei)  was 
precedent  in  point  of  age.  It  appears  probable  that  Tassoni's  Mras 
written  first,  although  printed  last.  No  country  has  been  half  so 
fruitful  as  Italy  in  literary  quarrels,  and  in  none  have  they  been  pur- 
sued with  such  bitterness  and  pertinacity.  In  some  instances,  as  in 
that  of  Marini,  they  have  even  been  maintained  by  assassination.  The 
sarcastic  commentaries  of  Galileo  upon  the  "  Jerusalem,"  quoted  in 
the  vulgar  edition  of  the  *'  Classics,"  were  found  sadly  mutilated  by 
one  of  the  oifbnded  TassisH,  into  whose  hands  they  had  fiUlen  more 
than  two  centuries  after  they  were  written ;  so  long  does  a  literary 
tuition  last  in  Italy !  The  Italians,  inhibited  from  a  free  discussion 
oo  political  or  religious  topics,  entered  with  incredible  zeal  into  thoM 
of  a  purely  abstract  and  often  uniriportant  character. 
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a  life  passed  in  the  heats  of  literary  controversies,  to 
vihich  he  had  himself  given  rise,  died  1635,  aged 
seventy-one.  The  subject  of  the  poem  is  a  war  be- 
tween Modena  and  Bologna,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  in  consequence  of  a  wooden 
bucket  having  been  carried  off  from  the  market-place 
in  the  latter  city  by  an  invading  party  of  the  former. 
This  memorable  trophy  has  been  preserved  down  to 
the  present  day  in  the  cathedral  of  Modena.  Tassoni's 
epic  will  confer  upon  it  a  more  lasting  existence. 

••  The  Bucket,  which  so  sorely  had  offended, 

In  the  Great  Tower,  where  yet  it  may  be  found, 

Was  from  on  high  by  ponderous  chain  suspended. 
And  with  a  marble  cc^>e  environ 'd  round. 

By  portals  five  the  entrance  is  defended ; 
Nor  cavalier  of  note  is  that  way  bound, 

Nor  pious  pilgrim,  but  doth  pause  to  see 

The  spoil  so  glorious  of  the  victory." — Canto  i.,  st.  63. 

Gironi,  in  his  life  of  the  poet,  triumphantly  adduces^ 
in  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  Italian  epic  over 
the  French  mock-heroic  poem  of  Boileau,  that  the 
subject  of  the  former  is  far  more  insignificant  than 
that  of  the  latter,  and  yet  the  poem  has  twelve  cantos, 
being  twice  the  number  of  the  Lutrin.  He  might 
have  added  that  each  canto  contains  about  six  hundred 
lines  instead  of  two  hundred,  the  average  comptegient 
of  the  French,  so  that  Tassoni's  epic  has  the  glory  of 
being  twelve  times  as  long  as  Boileau's,  and  all  about  a 
bucket !  This  is  somewhat  characteristic  of  the  Italians. 
What  other  people  would  good-humored  1)  endure  such 
an  interminable  epic  upon  so  trivial  an  affair,  which 
had  taken  place  more  than  four  centuries  before  ?     To 

T* 
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make  amendS)  hoivinrer^  fn^  the  want  of  pungency  in  a 
satiye  on  tnansaetions  of  soeh  an  antiquated  dautei  Ta9- 
soni  has  be^rin^ed  his  poem  very  liberally  with  alkh 
stons^to  living  characters. 

We  may  make  csne  general'  objection  to  the  poeny 
that  it  is:  oftten  too  mueh  in  earnest  for  the  peFfod 
keeping  of  the  mock-hercnew  The  cutting  of  th»©ate 
and  fighting  r^olar  pitched  batt>les>  are  too  Uix)dy  a 
busifoess  for  %  jokor  How  mild)  more  in  the  genuine 
spirit  of  th8B'q)e)^ej  of  poetry  is  tlie  bbodiesft  battle 
with  the  books  in  the  Lutrin  ! 

The  machinery  employed  by  Tassoni  is  composed 
of  the  ancient  heathen  deitie$»  These  «:e  frequently 
brought  upon  the  stage,  and  are  travestieid  with  the 
coarsest  comic  humor.  But  the  burlesque  which  re- 
duces great  things  to  little  is  of  a  grosser  ani  much 
less  agreeable  sort  than  that  whkh  magnifies  little 
things  into  great.  The  *'Rape  of  the  Lock*'  owes  its 
charms  to  the  \Mm  process*  The  importance  which 
it  gives  to  the  elegant  nothings  of  high  life,  its  per- 
petual sparMlng  of  wit,  the!  faif  y  fretwork  whic^  con- 
stitutes its  machinery,  have  made  it  superior,  as  a  fine 
piece  of  irbny,  te*  either  of  its  foreign  rivals.  A 
Frenchman  wouM  doubtless  p>re#er  the  epic  r^lai^ity, 
progressive  action,  and  smooth  seesaw  versification  of 
the  Lntri»;*  while  an  Italian  wouM  find  sufficient  in 
the  grand  heroic  sentiment  and  the^  voluptuous  por 

•  Tie  veraificatioa  of  the  L«t«9b>  iS'  orteenwd  a»  fiinldpss  m  ntym 
tke  language.  The  tame  and  monotonous  flow  of  the  best  of  Frenob 
rhyme,  howevsr,  produces  an  efTect,  at  least  upon  a  foreign  ear,  which 
has  beien  w^  HkdAed  by  6he  of  their  oiim  nation  to  *'the  drinking  of 
told  wfltnr." 
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traknDe  wtlh  whiah^  IHissotti'a  unequal  poem  isr  Qce»i 
wonally  inlaid,  id  justify  bis  pneference  of  it.  Thctie 
is  no  accouniing  for  national  taite.  La  Harpct,  the 
AristArchifi  of  French  critics^  ceDsures  the  goflaaaset 
wM^hiMiry  of  tbe  '^Rape  of  the  iiock"  ais  the  greatest 
delec4  in  the  poeift.  ''La  f;lhle  des  Sylfihes,  (|tte  Pope 
a  tr^s^iimtikment  emf>rtmt^  du  Contfe  (k  Gabelis^ 
peuF  en  fa^re  le  mervttilkux  de  son  poSnae,  ik'y  prodnk 

Italy,  in  the  sixleeath'  and:  setftenlecnth  ee«titric% 
mem  inundated  mkh  cmde  and  iaaipid  roadluicea^  dinv 
tjributed  into  all  the  varieties  of  epic  peetry.  The  lait 
one,  hotv«ever,  oSi  anfficienl  importance  to  rc^se  cmr 
notice,  namely,,  the  Ricciardt4i0  of  Nicholas;' Fontir 
guerra,  .ap|>eared  as.  late  as*  1 733.  After  tvnot  cen^nriei 
of  ni«rvellott»  romaace,  Chartema^oye  add  his  paladins 
becaofie  rathef  insipid  dramatic personmi  What. could 
not  be  handled  seriously,  however,  oii^  be  ridiei^d.; 
and  the  saaile  half  supfiressed  by.  Atiesto  aad  Bend 
broke  out  tnto^bipoad  bufifboneiy  i&rthe  poein  ol  Forti- 
goernu 

Thef.^^ffi:t^zn^0^^iBaybettoniideied  the  Dok  Quixote 
of  Italy ;  for  although  it  did  not  bring  about  that  revo- 
lution in  the  national  taste  ascribed  to  the  Sp^ish 
F€Hna]M:e,  yet  it  ia,  like  that,  an  unequitooid  parody 
upon  the  achievements  of  knight-errantry;  It  may^be 
doubted  whether  Don  Qtriifcote^itself  was  not  the  con- 
sequence rather  than  the  cause  of  the  revolution  in  the 
national  taste.  Fortiguerra  pursued  an  opposite  method 
to  Cervantes,  and,  instead  of  introducing  his  cfack- 
brained  heroes  into  the  realities  of  vulgar  life,  he  made 
thexn  equally  ridicv.lous  by  involving  then»  in  the  moat 
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absuid  caricatures  of  romantic  fiction.  Many  of  these 
adventures  are  of  a  licentious,  and  sometimes  of  a 
disgusting,  nature ;  but  the  graceful  though  negligent 
beauties  of  his  style  throw  an  illusive  veil  o^er  the 
grossness  of  the  narrative.  Imitations  of  Pulci  may 
be  more  frequently  traced  thsm  of  any  other  romantic 
poet  But,  although  more  celebrated  writers  are  occa- 
sionally, and  the  extravagances  of  chivalry  are  perpet- 
ually, parodied  by  Fortiguerra,  yet  his  object  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  deliberate  satire  so  much  as  good- 
humored  jesting.  What  he  wrote  was  for  the  simple 
purpose  of  raising  a  laugh,  not  for  the  derision  or  the 
correction  of  the  taste  of  his  countrymen.  The  tend- 
ency of  his  poem  is  certainly  satirical,  yet  there  is  not 
a  line  indicating  such  an  intention  on  his  part.  The 
most  pointed  humor  is  aimed  at  the  clergy.*  Forti- 
guerra was  himself  a  canon.  He  commenced  his  epic 
at  the  suggestion  of  some  friends  with  whom  he  was 
passing  a  few  weeks  of  the  autumn  at  a  hunting-seat. 
The  ccMiversation  turned  upon  the  labor  bestowed  by 
Pulci,  Berni,  and  Ariosto  on  their  great  poems;  and 
Fortiguerra  undertook  to  furnish,  the  next  day,  a  canto 

*  One  of  the  leading  characters  is  Ferragus,  who  had  figured  in  all 
the  old  epics  as  one  of  the  most  formidable  Saracen  chieftains.  H« 
tarns  hermit  with  Fortiguerra,  and  beguUes  his  lonely  winter  eveningi 
with  the  innocent  pastime  of  making  candles : 

"  E  ne  I'orrida  bruma, 
Quando  I'aiia  h  piu  fredda,  e  piu  cnidele, 
lo  mi  divertx)  in  far  delle  candele." — iii.  53. 

A  contrast  highly  diverting  to  the  Italians,  who  had  been  taught  to 
associate  very  lofty  ideas  with  the  name  of  Ferragus.  The  conflict 
kept  up  between  the  devout  scruples  of  the  new  saint  and  his  old 
heathen  appetites  affonls  |^er|>«*Tual  subjects  for  the  pro&ne  comi. 
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ol  good  poetry  eidiibiting  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
their  respective  styles.  He  fulfilled  his  promise,  and 
his  friends,  delighted  with  its  sprightly  graces,  per- 
suaded him  to  pursue  the  epic  to  its  present  comple* 
ment  of  thirty  cantos.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the 
facilities  for  improvisation  afforded  by  the  flexible  or- 
ganization of  the  Italian  tongue  will  be  the  less  surprised 
at  the  rapidity  of  this  composition.  The  "Ricciar- 
detto"  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  improvisation. 
In  the  following  literal  version  of  the  two  opening 
stanzas  of  the  poem  we  have  attempted  to  convey  some 
notion  of  the  sportive  temper  of  the  original : 

•*  It  will  not  let  my  busy  brain  alone ; 

The  whim  has  taken  me  to  write  a  tale» 
In  poetry,  of  things  tiU  now  unknown, 

Or  if  not  wholly  ne^Y.  yet  nothing  stale. 
My  muse  is  not  a  daughter  of  the  Sun, 

With  harp  of  gold  and  ebony ;  a  hale 
And  buxom  country  lass,  she  si>orts  at  ease, 
And,  free  as  air.  sings  to  the  passing  breeze. 

•*  Yet,  though  accustom'd  to  the  wood, — its  spring 
Her  only  beverage,  and  her  fdod  its  mast — 

She  will  of  heroes  and  of  baltles  sing. 
The  loves  and  high  emprizes  of  the  past 

Then,  if  she  falter  on  so  bold  a  wing. 
Light  be  the  blame  upon  her  errors  cast ; 

She  never  studied ;  and  she  well  may  err, 

Whose  home  hath  been  beneath  the  oak  and -fir." 

Fortiguerra's  introductions  to  his  cantos  are  seasoned 
with  an  extremely  pleasant  wit,  which  Lord  Byron  has 
attentively  studied,  and,  in  some  passages  of  his  more 
familiar  poetry,  closely  imitated  The  stanza,  for  exam- 
ple, in  Beppo,  beginning 

38 
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^' She  )«as  not  old,  nor  fwak^^,-  tiorat  tte  ffmn 
Which  cectafn  ^Mple^all  a^MrfoM  4^, 
Which  yet  the  most  ungeFtainrafe  appears,"  etc., 

weevidetttlysi|ggttst6d  bf  thefdUowing  in  ^'Ricciir 
dettoi" 

**  Quando  si  giugne  ad  una  certa  eih, 
Gh^o^on  fog|liOjAe8er<v^r54<iu«l«%, 

3iS0gna stere: idtonaa f|iid  ch'iA ha, 
Nd  d'altro  ajonanteproxarpi^  lal^ 

Perchi.  donne  me  cai^e,  la  beltk 

Ha  1'  an  ^  capo,  aUe  spaOle,  ed  a*  pift ; 

Vcaiifio  aleun  ne'  i^ifi.  :d#ve  fo** 

Byron's  wit,  however,  is  pointed  with  a  kotner  sar- 
casm, and  his  serious  Teftectkms  «towu  finer  perception 
both  of  natural  and  moral  beauty,  than  belong  to  the 
Italian.  No  two  things  ai^  more  remote  from  each 
other  than  sentiment  and  satire.  In  "Don  Juan"  they 
are  found  sijde  by  fiide  in  inmost  every  stanza.  The 
effect  is  disagrweWe.  The  heart,  warmed  1)y  some 
picture  of  extreme  beauty  or  pathos,  is  suddenly  chilled 
by  a  selfish  sneer,  a  ooldrblooded  maxim,  that  makes 
you  ashamed  of  banring  beeia  duped  into  ft^e©d  feeling 
by  the  writer  ctieli  for  a  moment.  It  is  a  melancholy 
reflection  that  the  last  work  of  this  extraordinary  poet 
should  be  the  .monument  alU^  of  his  genius  and  his 
infamy,  ^^okam's  lioentiovs  epic,  tfec  "  Ptrcelle,"  is 
written  in  a  manner,  perhaps,  more  nearly  correspond- 
ing to  ^^hat -of  the  Italian ;  btrt  the  philosophical  irony, 
if  we  may  so  t^ll  k,  ^vfhAich  forms  ^he  sdbstratuni  of  the 
more  femiliar  compositions  of  this  witty  and  profligate 
author  is  (Jf  somewhat  too  deep  a  cast  'for  the  light, 
superficial  banter  of  Fortiguena. 
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We  have  now  traced  the  course  of  Itaikn  nwmtiwe 
poetry  down  to  the  middle  <yf  the  last  oentrny .  It  has^  ^ 
no  aieons  iKcome  extinct  since  that  petiod,  ^tud^  ^tmong 
otbeis,  an  author  well  kaiowii  here  b^  his  hktory  ^ 
•or  Revolutionaty  War  haui  'cenlrllNited  his  iKbare  to  the 
epopee  of  his  country,  hi  his  ^  Camillo,  <i  ¥^"€011- 
<fiistat8."  Almost  every  Italian  writer  has  a  pe«tie 
vein  nrithtn  him,  whkh,  if  it  does  not  ^  find  a  vent  in 
sonnets  or  canconei,  will  low  out  i«to  avore  fbrmidAble 
compositions.'^ 

in  tgpanouig  over  the  long  range  of  ^Italian  narrative 
poems,  one  may  be  natundly  led  lothe  rededtkm  thiat 
the  most  prolific  branch  of  the  notional  litevaMC  k 
devoted  ^extituimfy  to  purposes  of  mew  amueemetit. 
Bryant  in^veationsy  delttttte  hunMr,  and  a  beatttiM 
cdkffing  of  laa|;aage  lare  ktvished  upon  1^ ;  but,  wi(4i 
die'eHoeption  ef  <the  <' Jerusaleiki,"  we  roMly  meet  wtth 
suMkne  or  emiobling  genttmem,  4Lnd  very  rarely  with 
any  thing  1^  a  moral  or  pbiloBQpht<:al  purpose. 
MadaoK  de  StaSI  has  attempted  to  fasten  ^  reproach 
on  tte  wbole  body  of  ItaMan  letters,  **  that,  with  'flie 
exception  of  their  wo4&s  on  phyclical  oeience,  they 
have  never  been  directed  \o  utility.'' '\  The  imputation 
applied  in  tiiis  almost  itnquali^d  manner  is  tmJMit. 
The  language  has  been  enriched  by  the  valuable  reflec- 
tions of  too  many  historians,  the  solid  labors  of  too 

•  BMK:otcc»,  MadnifvUi.  Beabo,  Vavohi,  CaMiflione,  V^gn^ti, 
Botia,  AQd  a  host  of  other  slmsh  plow  miters  nf  ttify,  ifturt  tfH 
flMdessttd  the  '*!iBpetai  Mu^er/'  aad  fiMon  birth  to  ipigg,  lytioi,  01 
bncoKos* 

t  "  Tons  lei  ouvMfes  des  ItaKeatrexo^Mii  '0«ax  qol  tMMMt  Uei 
Miences  piqwqtiet.  n'oot  jaauJi  pow  but  I'tililM.'*  De  la  UttiAm- 
ture,  etc. 
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many  antiquaries  and  critics,  to  be  thus  lightly  desig- 
nated. The  learned  lady  may  have  found  a  model  for 
her  own  comprehensive  manner  of  philosophizing,  and 
an  ample  refutation  of  her  assertion,  in  Machiavelli 
alone,  "*"  In  their  works  of  imagmation,  however,  suc^ 
an  imputation  appears  to  be  well  merited.  The  Italians 
seem  to  demand  from  these  nothing  farther  than  from 
a  fine  piece  of  music,  where  the  heart  is  stirred,  the  ear 
soothed,  but  the  understanding  not  a  whit  refreshed. 
The  splendid  apparitions  of  their  poet's  fancy  fade 
away  from  the  mind  of  tl»  reader,  and,  like  the  en- 
chanted fabrics  described  in  their  romances,  leave  not 
a  trace  behind  them. 

In  the  works  of  fancy  in  our  language,  fiction  is 
almost  universally  ooade  subservient  to  more  important 
and  nobler  purposes.  The  ancient  drama,  and  novels, 
the. modern  prose  drama,  exhibit  historical  pictures  of 
manners  and  accurate  delineations  of  character.  Most 
of  the  English  poets  in  other  walks,  from  the  ''  moral 
Gower'*  to  Cowper,  Crabbe,  and  Wordsworth,  have 
made  their  verses  the  elegant  vehicles  of  religious  or 
practical  truth.     Even  descriptive  poetry  in  England 

•We  aay  manner^  not  spirit.  The  "Discorsi  sopra  T.  Livio," 
however,  require  less  quaUfication  on  the  score  of  their  principles. 
They  obviously  furnished  the  model  to  the  "  Grandeur  et  Decadence 
des  Romains,"  and  the  same  extended  philosophy  which  Montesquieu 
imitated  in  civil  history,  Madame  de  Stael  has  carried  into  literary. 
Among  the  historians,  antiquaries,  etc.,  whose  names  are  known 
where  Uie  language  is  not  read,  we  might  cite  Guicciardini,  Bembo, 
Sarpi,  Giannone,  Nardi,  Davila.  Denina,  Muratori,  Tiraboschi,  Gra- 
vina,  Bettinelli,  Algarotti,  Beccaria,  Filangieri,  Cesarotti,  Pignotti 
and  many  oUiers ;  a  hollow  muster-rdll  of  names,  that  it  would  be 
somewhat  ridiculous  to  run  over  did  not  their  wide  cel^uity  ez> 
pose  in  a  stronger  light  Madame  de  Stael's  sweeping  assertion. 
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intei^rets  the  illence  of  cartetival  tmturc  \x\\^x  langtwkg« 
of  sentimeiH  and  devotion.  It  is  characteristic  of  this 
^itit  in  the  nation  that  Spenser)  the  only  one  of  their 
classic  writers  who  had  repeated  the  fentastic  legends 
of  chivalry,  deemed  it  necessary  to  veil  his  Italian 
fiancy  !n  a  cloKid  of  allegory,  which,  however  it  may 
l)e  thought  to  affect  the  poem,  shows  Unequivocally 
the  didactic  intention  of  the  poet. 

These  grave  and  extended  views  are  seldom  viisible 
in  the  oman^ntal  writing  of  the  Italians*  It  rarely 
cotiveys  useful  ihiormation  or  inculcates  moral  or 
practical  ttuth;  but  it  is  too  commohly  an  elegant, 
ttttpmfil^ble  pastilne.  Nbvelle,  lyrical  and  epic  poetry 
may  be  considered  as  constitutirtg  three  prittcipal 
streams  of  their  lighter  literature.  Thesfe  have  con- 
tinued to  fk)W,  with  little  interruptidh,  the  two  first 
from  the  "golden  urhs'"  6f  Petrarch  And  Boccftcc4o> 
Ae  list  from  the  early  sources  sve  have  already  traced 
down  to  the  present  day.  Their  mukitudinotis  hovelte, 
with  an  their  Varieties  of  tragic  And  comic  incident,  the 
hst  by  far  the  most  frequent,  pt^sent  few  }ust  portrtilt- 
ures  of  character,  still  (bwer  examples  of  sound  ethics 
or  wise  philosophy.*  In  the  exubiemnre  of  their  son* 
nets  And  canzone,  we  find  some,  it  is  true,  animated  by 
aft  efficii^t  spirit  6f  religion  or  patriotism  \  but  too 
frequently  they  are  of  a  purely  amatory  nature,  the 
u^wubstantiAl  though  brilliant  exhalations  of  a  heated 

*  The  heavier  charge  of  indecency  lies  upon  many.  The  NoveUe 
Q\  Casti,  published  as  hite  as  1804,  make  the  foulest  tates  of  Boccac- 
tM  appear  fiUr  beside  tlieai.  They  have  mn  throvgK  sev«r^  editiedi 
»«€«  their  first  appety^ance^  and  it  tells  n«t  well  (or  the  land  that  a 
aum^roiis  class  of  readers,  oan  be  found  in  it  who  take  deUght  in 
lianqueting  upon  such  aboii  inable  offal. 
38* 
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fancy.  The  pastoral  drama,  the  opera,  and  other 
beautiful  varieties  of  invention,  which,  under  the  titles 
of  Bernesco,  Burlesco,  Maccher6nico,  and  the  like, 
have  been  nicely  classed  according  to  their  different 
modifications  of  style  and  humor,  while  they  manifest 
the  mercurial  temper  and  the  originality  of  the  nation, 
confirm  the  justice  of  our  position. 

The  native  melody  of  the  Italian  tongue,  by  seducing 
their  writers  into  an  overweening  attention  to  sound, 
has  doubtless  been  in  one  sense  prejudicial  to  their  lit- 
erature. We  do  not  mean  to  imply,  in  conformity  with 
a  vulgar  opinion,  that  the  language  is  deficient  in  en- 
ergy or  compactness.  Its  harmony  is  no  proof  of  its 
weakness.  It  allows  more  licenses  of  contraction  than 
any  other  European  tongue,  and  retains  more  than 
any  other  the  vigorous  inversions  of  its  Latin  original. 
Dante  is  the  most  concise  of  early  moderns,  and  we 
know  none  superior  to  Alfieri  in  this  respect  among 
those  of  our  own  age.  Davanzati's  literal  translation 
of  Tacitus  is  condensed  into  a  smaller  compass  than  its 
original,  the  most  sententious  of  ancient  histories ;  but 
still  the  silver  tones  of  a  language  that  almost  sets  itself 
to  music  as  it  is  spoken  must  have  an  undue  attraction 
for  the  harmonious  ear  of  an  Italian.  Their  very  first 
classical  model  of  prose  composition  is  an  obvious  ex- 
ample of  it. 

The  frequency  of  improvisation  is  another  circum- 
stance that  has  naturally  tended  to  introduce  a  less 
serious  and  thoughtful  habit  of  composition.  Above 
all,  the  natural  perceptions  of  an  Italian  seem  to  be 
peculiarly  sensible  to  beauty^  independent  of  every 
other  quality.     Any  one  who  has  been  in  Italy  must 
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have  recognized  the  glimpses  of  a  pure  taste  through 
the  rags  of  the  meanest  beggar.  The  musical  pieces, 
when  first  exhibited  at  the  theatre  of  San  Carlo,  are 
correctly  pronounced  upon  by  the  lazzaroni  of  Naples, 
and  the  mob  of  Florence  decide  with  equal  accuracy 
upon  the  productions  of  their  immortal  school.  Cel- 
lini telLs  us  that  he  exposed  his  celebrated  statue  of 
Perseus  in  the  public  square  by  order  of  his  patron, 
Duke  Cosmo  First,  who  declared  himself  perfectly  sat- 
isfied with  it  on  learning  the  commendations  of  the 
people.*  It  is  not  extraordinary  that  this  exquisite 
sensibility  to  the  beautiful  should  have  also  influenced 
them  in  literary  art,  and  have  led  them  astray  some- 
times from  the  substantial  and  the  useful.  Who  but 
an  Italian  histoirian  would,  in  this  practical  age,  so  far 
blend  fact  and  fiction  as,  for  the  sake  of  rhetorical 
effect,  to  introduce  into  the  mouths  of  his  personages 
sentiments  and  speeches  never  uttered  by  them,  as 
Botta  has  lately  done  in  his  history  of  the  American 
War? 

In  justice,  however,  to  the  Italians,  we  must  admit 
that  the  reproach  incurred  by  too  concentrated  an 
attention  to  beauty,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  enlarged 
and  useful  views,  in  their  lighter  compositions,  does  not 
fall  upon  this  or  the  last  century.  They  have  imbibed 
a  graver  and  more  philosophical  cast  of  reflection,  for 
which  they  seem  partly  indebted  to  the  influence  of 
English  literature.  Several  of  their  most  eminent  au- 
thors have  either  visited  or  resided  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  genius  of  the  language  has  been  made  known 
through  the  medium  of  skilful  translations.      Alfieri 

♦  Vita  di  Benvenuto  Cellini,  torn.  ii.  p.  339. 
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has  transported  into  his  ^agedies  tKe  sotemn  spint 
and  vigorotts  characteri*alion  peculiar  to  the  £ngHfih. 
He  somewhere  remarks  that  *'he  could  not  read  the 
language ;"  bnt  we  are  persuaded  his  stem  pen  would 
never  have  traced  the  dying  scene  of  Sawl  had  he  not 
witnessed  a  representation  of  Macheth.  ippolfto  Pin- 
demonte,  in  his  descriptive  pieces,  has  deepened  the 
tones  of  his  native  idiom  with  the  <nord  mekmeholy 
of  Gray  and  Cowper.  Monti's  compositions,  both 
dramatic  and  miscellaneous,  bear  frequent  testimony 
to  his  avowed  admiration  for  Shakspeare;  and  Ocsil- 
rotti,  Foscolo,  and  Pignotti  have  introduced  the  '*  se- 
verer muses'*  of  the  North  to  a  still  wj(fcr  and  more 
fkmiliar  acquaintance  with  their  co»»try«ien.*  Lastly, 
among  the  works  of  fency  which  attest  the  practical 
scope  of  Italian  letters  in  the  last  century,  we  mvst  not 
omit  the  **Giomo-'  of  Parini,  the  most  cufious  and 
nicely-elaborated  specimen  of  dida^c  satire  pvodiiced 
in  any  age  or  country.  Its  polished  irony,  pointed  at 
the  domestic  vices  of  the  Italian  nobility,  indicates 
both  the  profligacy  of  the  nation  and  the  moral  inde- 
pendence of  the  poet. 

The  Italian  language,  the  first*boni  of  those  de- 
scended from  the  Latm,  is  also  the  most  bea«tifol.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  a  people  endowed  with  an  exqui- 

♦  Both  Uie  prosie  a»d  poetry  of  Fospolo  arc  pregnam  with  more 
serious  meditation  and  warmer  patriotism  than  is  usual  in  the  works 
of  the  Italians.  Pignotti,  although  his  own  national  manner  has 
been  but  little  aflected  by  his  foreign  eruditioii.  has  opntiibuted 
im>re  thav  any  pther  to  extend  the  influeaioe  of  Eng^sb  lettcxs  among 
his  oountrymeu.  His  works  abpund  in  allusions  to  them,  and  two 
of  his  principal  poems  are  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Shakspeaie 
ind  of  Pope. 
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Bke  ffeBflibititx  to  beaaty  should  have  been  olten  led  to 
regard  chk  language  rather  is  a  dneaiis  o£  pteasure  thau 
of  tttilfty.  We  nust  not^  howcfrer^  so  far  yidd  to  the 
uaqualiied  hnputatioa  of  Madame  de  Sta^  as  to  forget 
that  they  have  other  claims  to  our  admiration  than 
Mrhat  arise  from  ^  inveatiotts  of  the  poet>  or  from 
the  ideal  beauties  which  they  have  nevived  of  Grecian 
art;  that  the  Ught  oi gemms  fihed  upon  the  world  ia 
the  foturteenthy  and  that  of  harmmg  in  the  fifteenth 
centuryy  was  aU  derived  from  Italy;  that  her  writers 
first  imfokled  the  sublimity  of  Christian  doctrines  as 
applied  to  roodera  Uteraturei  and  by  their  patient 
[philological  labors  rest<M^  to  life  the  buried  literature 
of  aatiquity;  that  her  schools  revived  and  expounded 
the  aackal  code  of  law,  since  become  the  basis  of  so 
iHiport^nt  a  bitmch  of  iurispmdence  both  in  Europe 
and  our  own  country;  that  she  originaied  literary,  and 
brought  to  a  perfection  unequalled  in  any  other  lan- 
guage, unless  it  be  our  own,  civil  and  political,  history; 
that  she  led  the  way  in  physical  science  and  in  that  of 
political  philosophy;  and,  finally,  that  of  the  two  en- 
lightened navigators  who  divide  the  glory  of  adding  a 
new  quarter  to  the  globe,  the  one  was  a  Genoese  and 
the  other  a  Florentine. 

In  following  down  the  stream  of  Italian  narrative 
poetry,  we  have  wandered  into  so  many  details,  es- 
pecially where  they  would  tend  to  throw  light  on  the 
intellectual  character  of  the  nation,  that  we  have  little 
room,  and  our  readers,  doubtless,  less  patience,  left  for 
a  discussion  of  the  poems  which  form  the  text  of  our 
article.  The  few  stanzas  descriptive  of  Bemi,  which 
we  have  borrowed  from  the  Innamorato,  may  give  some 
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notion  of  Mr.  Rose's  manner.  .  The  translations  have 
been  noticed  in  several  of  the  English  journals,  and  we 
perfectly  accord  with  the  favorable  opinion  of  them 
which  has  been  so  often  expressed  that  it  needs  not 
here  be  repeated. 

The  composite  style  of  Ariosto  owes  its  charms  to 
the  skill  with  which  the  delicate  tints  of  his  irony  are 
mixed  with  the  sober  coloring  of  his  narrative.  His 
translators  have  spoiled  the  harmony  of  the  composi- 
tion by  overcharging  one  or  other  of  these  ingredients. 
Harrington  has  caricatured  his  original  into  burlesque; 
Hoole  has  degraded  him  into  a  most  melancholy  proser. 
The  popularity  of  this  latter  version  has  been  of  infinite 
disservice  to  the  fame  of  Ariosto,  whose  aerial  fancy 
loses  all  its  buoyancy  under  the  heavy  hexameters  of 
the  English  translator.  The  purity  of  Mr.  Rose's  taste 
has  prevented  him  from  exaggerating  even  the  beauties 
of  his  original. 


POETRY  AND   ROMANCE  OF  THE 
ITALIANS.* 

(July,  1831.) 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  into  an  analysis,  or  even 
to  discuss  the  merits,  of  the  works  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  which  we  have  selected  only  as  a  text  for  such 
reflections  on  the  poetry  and  ornamental  prose-writing 
of  the  Italians  as  might  naturally  suggest  tliemselves  to 
an  English  reader.  The  points  of  view  from  which  a 
native  contemplates  his  own  literature  and  those  from 
which  it  is  seen  by  a  foreigner  are  so  dissimilar  that  it 
would  be  hardly  possible  that  they  should  come  pre- 
cisely to  the  same  results  without  affectation  or  servility 
on  the  part  of  the  latter.  The  native,  indeed,  is  far 
better  qualified  than  any  foreigner  can  be  to  estimate 
the  productions  of  his  own  countrymen ;  but,  as  each 
is  subjected  to  peculiar  influences,  truth  may  be  more 
likely  to  be  elicited  from  a  collision  of  their  mutual 
opinions  than  from  those  exclusively  of  either. 

*  [The  reader  may  find  in  this  article  some  inadvertent  repetitions 
of  what  had  been  said  in  two  articles  written  some  years  before,  and 
covering,  in  part,  the  same  ground.] 

z.  "  Ddla  Letteratura  Italiaoa,  di  CamiUo  Ugoni.**  3  torn.  zamo. 
Brescia,  i8ao. 

3.  "Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana,  del  cavaliere  Giuseppe 
Maffei."    3  torn.  i2mo.     Milano,  1825. 

3.  "  Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana  nel  Secolo  XVIII.,  di  Anto- 
nio Lombordi"    3  tom.  8vo.     Modena,  I827'>a9. 

(45S) 
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The  Italian,  although  the  first  modern  tongue  to 
produce  what  still  endure  as  classical  models  of  com- 
position, was,  of  all  the  Romance  dialects,  the  last  to 
be  applied  to  litemry  puiposea.  The  poem  of  «^e  Cid, 
which,  with  all  its  mwiKsai,  eKhit>iits  the  frank  bearing 
of  the  age  in  a  highly  poetic  aspect,  was  written  nearly 
a  century  previously  to  this  event.  The  northern 
French,  which  even  some  Italian  scholars  of  that  day 
coodeaeeadtd  to  employ  ^  the  most  popular  vekkle 
of  thought,  had  beea  richly  cultiv^ed^  inclemiu^ing 
itscif  ia  aati^ctpation,  as  it  w^re,  by  this  ext]:«u>rdin2ury 
precocity,  for  the  poetic  sterility  with  wliich  it  has 
been  ctused  evef  sijice.  In  the  So^thj^  and  alpng  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  every  remote  corner  was 
alive  with  the  voice  of  song.  A  beautiiUl  poetry  had 
ripeoed  into  pierfdctton  ther^,  and  nearly  perished, 
before  the  fkst  li&pings  of  the  Italian  muse  were  heard, 
not  in  her  own  land,  but  at  thie  court  of  a  foreiignery 
m  Sicily.  The  poets  ^i  Lombofdy  wrote  ki  the  Pro- 
vencal. The  historiefi — and  alipost  every  city  ha4  its 
historian^  and  some  two  or  thre^^-were  composejd  in 
iatin,  or  in  some  half-formed,  discordant  dialect  of 
tne  country.  ''Tbte  Italian  of  ths^  age,''  s^ys  Tini* 
boschi,  '<more  nearly  resembled  the  L^tin  than  the 
Tuscan  does  now  any  of  her  sister  dialects."  It 
ieeraed  doubtiful  which  of  the  conflicting  idioms  would 
prevail,  when  a  mighty  gemus  arose,  who,  collecting 
the  scattered  ekments  togethfer,  lorvned  one  of  those 
wonderful  creations  which  make  an  epoch  in  the  \d^ 
tory  of  civilization,  and  forever  fixed  the  destinies  qI 
hia  language^ 

We  shall  not  trouble  o«r  readers  with  a  poftici^ar 


critici«aA  <m  s^  popular  %,  wqrk  as  the  Diving  Comtdy^ 
bol  e^afk^  oursc)v«d  to  9.  few  sucb  4eitaltory  0t«ervft«- 
tioBs  9$  have^  beeift  9uggf sted  on  «  veperuaad  of  it.  TIm 
Inferno  is  lOiQi^  fr^quefitly  ^otedi  aii4  eulogised  thsax 
aay  <)d^  poftioA  of  the  CommedU.  It  exhibits  a 
«K)re  meurbed  prc^gwss  of  the  iiction,  «nd>  whUe  it 
affects  us  by  its  deepened  pictures  of  nriseiy^  it  owes» 
Qco  doubt,  something  to  the  pi^uflmt  per9onaliti^  which 
have  tio  tlris  di^y  oot  ^tirely  lost  theit  relish.  Not- 
widAdt^ndiag  this,  it  by  no  flfteans  di^j^ya  the  whole 
of  its  aul^Qr'a  inleUectucU  power>  asid  so  irt ry  various 
are  the  mevita  of  the  different  portions  of  his  tpk  that 
oeie  who  has  1^  tead  the  wholie  may  be  tri^y  aaid  «iot 
to  haife  read  Daote.  The  poet  hasi  b<)rrt>wed  the  hiati 
to  his  puaishaiieats  partly  fro«k  aacient  oiythotogy, 
partly  frooi  the  metaphorical  denumeiatioas  of  Scrip  > 
iw^  but  principftlly  from  his  ow»  ineadiiamtibte  fedocy ; 
aad  he  ha$  adapted  theia  to  the  ^^ec^  ariines  with  a 
truly  fri^^htlul  ttigenii»ty«  We  could  wish  thsut  he  had 
Blade  more  u$e  of  the  mind  as  a  liieans  of  torture,  ami 
tims  giveii  a  fioer  ttnoral  coloris^  to  thie  picture.  This 
defect  is.  particularly  coawspicuous  in  his  portraiture  of 
Sataift,  who,  fagr  diSeretit  from  t^t  iipkit  whose  fan* 
had  mrt  ye<i  lest  att  her  origihal  brightaess^  is  depicted 
in  the  gcoaA  and  suiperstiiious  terrors  of  a  childidb  insagi- 
Bis^ioa.  Thi&  decidedly  bad  t^te  mosc  be  Impated  to 
the  rudeaess  of  tlie  age  in  which  Dante  lived*  The 
progress  of  refinement  is  shown  in  Tasso's  subsequent 
pCMtrail  of  this  same  pereonage,  who,  *•  lowerittg  like, 
Carpe  or  huge  Atlas,**  is  sustained  by  that  unconquer- 
able temper  which  gives  life  to  the  yet  more  spiritiial- 
ized  conceptions  of  Milton.  The  faults  of  Dante  we»© 
u  39 
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those  of  his  age ;  but  in  his  elevated  conceptions,  in 
the  wild  and  desolating  gloom  which  he  has  thrown 
around  the  city  of  the  dead,  the  world  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  the  genius  of  modern  literatiu-e  fully  dis- 
played; and  in  his  ripe  and  vigorous  versification  it 
beheld  also,  for  the  first  time,  the  poetical  capacities 
of  a  modem  idiom.* 

The  Purgatory  relies  for  its  interest  on  no  strong 
emotion,  but  on  a  contemplative  moral  tone,  and  on 
such  luxuriant  descriptions  of  nature  as  bring  it  much 
nearer  to  the  style  of  English  poetry  than  any  other 
part  of  the  work.  It  is  on  the  Paradise,  however,  that 
Dante  has  lavished  all  the  stores  of  his  fancy.  Yet  he 
has  not  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  exhibit  there  a  reg- 
ular gradation  of  happiness ;  for  happiness  cannot,  like 
pain,  be  measured  by  any  scale  of  physical  sensations. 
Neither  is  he  always  successful  in  the  notions  which  he 
has  conveyed  of  the  occupations  of  the  blessed.  There 
was  no  source  whence  he  could  derive  this  knowledge. 
The  Scriptures  present  no  determinate  idea  of  such 
occupations,  and  the  mythology  of  the  ancients  had 
so  little  that  was  consolatory  in  it,  even  to  themselves, 
that  the  shade  of  Achilles  is  made  to  say,  in  the  Odys- 
sey, that  "  he  had  rather  be  the  slave  of  the  meanest 
living  man  than  rule  as  a  sovereign  among  the  dead." 

Dante  wisely  placed  the  moral  sources  of  happiness 
in  the  exercises  of  the  mind.     The  most  agreeable  of 

*  Dante  anticipated  the  final  triumph  of  the  Italian  with  a  generouf 
confidence  not  shared  by  the  more  timid  scholars  of  his  own  or  the 
succeeding  age.  See  his  eloquent  apology  for  it  in  his  Convito, 
especially  pp.  8i,  82,  torn,  iv.,  ed.  1758.  See,  also,  Purjiratorio,  canto 
tfiv. 
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these  to  himself,  though,  perhaps,  to  few  of  his  readers, 
was  metaphysical  polemics.  He  had,  unfortunately,  in 
his  youth  gained  a  prize  for  successful  disputation  at 
the  schools ;  and  in  every  page  of  these  gladiatorial 
exhibitions  we  discern  the  disciple  of  Scotus  and  Aqui- 
nas. His  matMel  is  made  up  of  light,  music,  and  mo- 
tion. These  he  has  arranged  in  every  possible  variety 
of  combination.  We  are  borne  along  from  one  mag- 
nificent^/^ to  another,  and,  as  we  rise  in  the  scale  of 
being,  the  motion  of  the  celestial  dance  increases  in 
velocity,  the  light  shines  with  redoubled  brilliancy, 
and  the  music^  is  of  a  more  ravishing  sweetness,  until 
all  is  confounded  in  the  intolerable  splendors  of  the 
Deity. 

Dante  has  failed  in  his  attempt  to  personify  the 
Deity.  Who,  indeed,  has.  not  ?  No  such  personifica- 
tion can  be  effected  without  the  aid  of  illustration  from 
physical  objects ;  and  how  degrading  are  these  to  our 
conceptions  of  Omnipotence !  The  repeated  failures 
of  the  Italians  who  have  attempted  this  in  the  arts  of 
design  are  still  more  conspicuous.  Even  the  genius 
of  Raphael  has  only  furnished  another  proof  of  the 
impotence  of  his  art.  The  advancement  of  taste  may 
be  again  seen  in  Tasso's  representation  of  the  Supreme 
Being  by  his  attributes  ;*  and,  with  similar  discretion, 
Milton,  like  the  Grecian  artist  who  drew  a  mantle  over 
the  countenance  which  he  could  not  trust  himself  to 
paint,  whenever  he  has  introduced  the  Deity  has  veiled 
his  glories  in  a  cloud. 

The  characters  and  conditions  of  Dante  and  Mil- 
ton were  too  analogous  not  to  have  often  invited  the 
•  Genisalemme  Liberata,  c.  ix.,  s.  56- 
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ptrattel.    Both  took  an  active  pmt  in  tbtt  rerointieiMi 
9i  ttoir  d^  \  both  lived  to  see  the  e^AtActioa  of  th^ 
owD  hopet  and  the  niia  of  thett  patty;  and  it  wm 
the  iiue  of  both  to  compose  their  jnmortal  potms  iii 
povert)"  «Ad  di^acev     These  drcuinstiEmces^  however^ 
produced  differeot  efibcts  on  thek  «iii:kds*     Milton,  tn 
aoUtwle  aiHd  darkoew,  fVota  the  cheerfvl  way6  of  men 
cut  offi  was  obliged  lo  aeek  kiiMf  dly  thait  oeleslial  \ig\ik 
Whicb^  a3  he  pathetkaUy  lamentSi  was  denied  to  him 
from  widkomt*     Hemce  Ua  podm  breathes  a  spirit  of 
loftjr  C0k)tei4|toto5^  which  is  never  di^tiBrbed  by  the 
itaspurities  that  dirfg^ie;  the  page  of  Dante*    The  latter 
|ioet>  an  eatile  Ia  a  foreign  land>  coi^cieflltted  to  eat  the 
bread  of  dependence  from  the  hands  of  his  ancient 
enemiefi,  feU  the  iron  enter  moie  dseply  iat^  his  soul, 
and,^  itt  the  $pirit  of  his  afe»  has  too  Often  made  Us 
verses  th&  vehicle  of  his  vindictive  scorn.     Both  stood 
forth  the  slfJirdy  chatbpion&  of  freedom  in  etery  form, 
abovt^  all,  of  intellectual  freedom*     The  same  ^irit 
which  aniftnates  the  contiov^sial  writings  Of  Milton 
glows  with  yet  fiercer  heat  in  every  page  of  the  Diirkie 
Comedy.    How  does  ith  author  denounce  the  abuses, 
the  crying  aibusei^  of  thie  Ghufch,  its  hypocrisies  and 
raaiuMd  pervm-siioilfi  (tf  Sciipturel    How  boldly  does 
he  d!echure  his  detiernnnation  to  proclaim  the  tnithy 
that  he  may  live  in  the  memory  of  tbe  juBt  fairea^rf 
His  Ghibelline  comzections  were  indeed  unfinrorable  to 
these  pnnciptoi;  but  these  connections  were  th»  resah 
of  necessity,  not  of  choice.     His  hardy  spirit  had  been 
tuMMd  lo  the  last  stages  of  the  repubiic^  aiHi  it  may  be 
tniky  said  of  him  that  he  became  a  i^beibne  m  the 
hope  of  again  becoming  a  Florentine.     The  love  of 
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his  native  soil,  as  vith  most  taxiles,  ivtas  a  Y^iUl  principle 
with  binu  How  pathctics^y  doea  he  recall  tho$a  g^iod 
old  tiines  when  the  sons  of  Florence  weve  sure  Hi  tod 
a  grave  within  her  walla  i  £y«i  the  bitteniesf  of  his 
heaxt  agzunst  her,  which  breaks  forth  in  %h^  vm^y  courts 
of  heaven,  poroves,  pandoxkal  a^  it  m^y  appeari  he 
tenacity  ef  his  afiectioiv  It  might  not  be  ^a^y  to 
rouse  the  patriotism  pf  a  modern  ItaU^  e^l^  into  this 
symptom  of  vitality. 

The  gemuB  of  both  vtts  of  the  sevev^  ktod.  For 
this  reason,  any  display  of  thedf  aeiMibility,  lik«  the 
light  breaking  through  a  dork  ckwd^  9iS»ct%  ua  the 
nope  by  contrast.  Such  are  the  sureet  pictures  of 
domestic  bliss  in  Paradise  Lost,  and  the  tendet  tale 
of  Franeesca  da  Rimiiki  in  the  {pferno.  Boith  are 
snbhme  in  the  highest  ss^^c^ien  of  doie  term ;  but 
Milton  is  an  ideal  poet,  and  dielights  in  geneiraAizatioii, 
while  Dante  is  the  most  literal  of  artists^  and  paints 
every  thing  in  detaiL  He  fefuses  no  imagery,  hiQiW- 
ev^  mean,  that  can  iUin^rate  his  subject.  Th«s  13  too 
notorious  to  require  exeoapliiication.  He  is^  moireover, 
eminently  distinguished  by  the  power  of  depicting  his 
thought  by  a  single  vigorous  touch,-ma  mAnner  well 
known  in  Italy  imder  the  naii^  o{J?an/0f9m*  It  would 
aot  be  easy  for  such  a  ver»s  as  the  following,  without 
sacrifice  of  idiom,  to  be  coadensed  vithin  the  saneie 
compasa  iia  our  languages 

"  Con  viso,  che  tacendo  dicea,  taci." 

It  woiiW  be  interesting  to  trao^  the  si^is^ilarity  ol 
tastes  in   these  great   ^nds,   as^  exhibited   in   tbeit 
plea^u'es  equ^ly  with  thpir  sei^ipius  purfuitis.;  in  ^iruMi 
39* 
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exquisite  sensibility  to  music;  in  their  early  fondness 
for  those  ancient  romances  which  they  have  so  often 
celebrated  both  in  prose  and  verse ;  but  our  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  pursue  the  subject  farther. 

Dante's  epic  was  greeted  by  his  countrymen  in  that 
rude  age  with  the  general  enthusiasm  with  which  they 
have  ever  welcomed  the  works  of  genius.  A  chair  was 
instituted  at  Florence  for  the  exposition  of  the  Divine 
Comedy,  and  Boccaccio  was  the  first  who  filled  it.  The 
bust  of  its  author  was  crowned  with  laurels ;  his  daugh- 
ter was  maintained  at  the  public  expense ;  and  the  fickle 
Florentines  vainly  solicited  from  Ravenna  the  ashes  of 
their  poet,  whom  they  had  so  bitterly  persecuted  when 
living. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  father  of  Italian  verse 
has  had  a  much  less  sensible  influence  on  the  taste  of 
his  countrymen  than  either  of  the  illustrious  triumvirate 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  His  bold,  masculine  diction 
and  his  concentrated  thought  were  ill  suited  to  the 
effeminacy  of  his  nation.  One  or  two  clumsy  imitators 
of  him  appeared  in  his  own  age;  and  in  ours  a  school 
has  been  formed,  professing  to  be  modelled  on  the 
severe  principles  of  the  trecentisti;  but  no  one  has 
yet  arisen  to  bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses. 

Several  poets  wrote  in  the  Tuscan  or  Italian  dialect 
at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  with  tolerable 
purity;  but  their  amorous  effusions  would  probably, 
like  those  in  the  Proven9al,  have  rapidly  passed  into 
oblivion  had  the  language  not  been  consecrated  by 
some  established  work  of  genius  like  the  Divina  Com- 
media.  It  was  fortunate  that  its  author  selected  a 
subject   which  enabled   him  to  exhibit   the   peculia: 
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tendency  of  Christianity  and  of  modern  institutions, 
and  to  demonstrate  their  immense  superiority  for  poet- 
ical purposes  over  those  of  antiquity.  It  opened  a 
cheering  prospect  to  those  who  doubted  the  capacities 
of  a  modem  idiom;  and,  after  ages  of  barbarism,  it 
was  welcomed  as  the  sign  that  the  waters  had  at  length 
passed  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  have  been  detained  long  upon  Dante,  though 
somewhat  contrary  to  our  intention  of  discussing 
classes  rather  than  individuals,  from  the  circumstance 
that  he  constitutes  in  himself,  if  we  may  so  say,  an 
entire  and  independent  class.  We  shall  now  proceed, 
as  concisely  as  possible,  to  touch  upon  some  of  the 
leading  peculiarities  in  the  lyrical  poetry  of  the  Ital- 
ians, which  forms  with  them  a  very  important  branch 
of  letters. 

Lyrical  poetry  is  more  immediately  the  offspring  of 
imagination,  or  of  deep  feeling,  than  any  other  kind 
of  verse,  and  there  can  be  little  chance  of  reaching  to 
high  excellence  in  it  among  a  nation  whose  character  is 
defective  in  these  qualities.  The  Italians  are,  undoubt- 
edly, the  most  prolific  in  this  department,  as  the  French 
are  the  least  so,  of  any  people  in  Europe.  Nothing 
can  be  more  mechanical  than  a  French  ode.  Reason, 
wit,  pedantry,  any  thing  but  inspiration,  find  their  way 
into  it ;  and  when  the  poet  is  in  extremity,  like  the 
countryman  in  the  fable,  he  calls  upon  the  pagan  gods 
of  .antiquity  to  help  him  out.  The  best  ode  in  the 
language,  according  to  La  Harpe,  is  that  of  J.  B.  Rous- 
seau on  the  Count  de  Luc,  in  which  Phoebus,  or  the 
Fates,  Pluto,  Ceres,  or  Cybele,  figure  in  every  stanza. 
There  is  little  of  the  genuine  iff^etus  sacer  in  all  this. 
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Ljtkal  cotnpOBitiotis,  the  txprCHsitMi  of  ftattHAl  Km^ 
siblHty,  ar^  geittMlfy  most  almndatit  in  (lie  earliot 
perkxis  of  a  nation'9  lltetatuiew  Such  are  the  beduftiful 
eo))ectioAs  of  rufft)  minsiyetey  in  o«r  owti  toni|iie)  and 
the  ftiie  old  ballads  and  songd  ki  the  Caetitian ;  which 
test  have  h«d  the  advanta^bv^  owrs  of  being  imitated 
down  to  a  late  day  by  lh«it  most  polished  wri<?ers.  But 
Italy  Is  the  only  countf  y  in  which  lyrical  cooiposition, 
from  the  first,  instead  iA  astmmifig  a  plebeian  garb,  has 
received  all  the  pet f^tio*  of  literary  iinkh,  and  which, 
amid  every  vtcis^mde  of  taste,  has  been  cultivated  hy 
the  most  poifehed  wtiters  ef  the  age^ 

One  cause  of  this  Is  to  be  found  in  the  cireunstances 
and  peculiar  chanactet  ^  the  lather  xi&  itaUan  song* 
The  life  of  Petrarch  furnishes  the  most  brilHaot  exam* 
pie  of  the  triumph  of  letters  in  a  country  where  literary 
cel^ity  has  be«^n  oiben  the  lunh  to  polil;ioAl  conse> 
que^ce*  Princes  and  pontiffs^  otieft  and  universities^ 
vied  with  each  other  in  kTiShing  htxiom  upon  him. 
His  tour  through  Italy  was  a  sort  of  royal  furogress^  tfa^ 
inhabitants  of  the  dties  throtiging  out  to  meet  him, 
and  pvoriding  a  residence  for  him  «Jt  the  public  escpense. 

The  two  i^ost  enlightened  capitals  in  EiiMrOpe  con* 
tended  with  each  other  for  the  honor  of  his  pQetit»] 
coronation*  His  itifluence  waa  soJicited  in  the  princi' 
pal  negotiations  of  the  Italian  Slates,  and  he  enjo>'ed 
at  the  same  time  the  €Oofidenc6  of  the  ferocious  Vis- 
conti  and  the  accompli^ied  RobeM  of  Naples.  His 
immense  correspondence  connected  htm  with  the  prin- 
cipal characters,  both  literary  ajtd  poUtical,  through- 
out Europe,  and  hia  personal  biograpihy  may  be  said 
to  constitute  the  history  of  his  age* 
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It  must  be  confe^ed  that  the  heart  of  Petrarch  was 
not  insensible  to  this  universal  homage,  and  that  his 
writings  occasionally  betray  the  vanity  and  caprice 
which  indicate  the  spoiled  child  of  fortune  5  but,  with 
this  moderate  alloy  of  humanity,  his  general  deport* 
ment  exhibits  a  purity  of  principle  and  a  generous 
elevation  of  sentiment  fer  above  the  degenerate  politics 
of  his  time.  He  was,  indeed,  the  first  in  an  age  of 
servility,  as  Dante  had  been  the  last  in  an  age  of 
freedom.  If  he  was  intimate  with  some  of  the  petty 
tyrants  of  Lombardy,  he  never  prostituted  his  genius 
to  the  vindication  of  their  vices.  His  political  nego- 
tiations were  conducted  with  the  most  generous  and 
extended  views  for  the  weal  of  all  Italy.  How  inde- 
pendently did  he  remonstrate  with  Dandolo  on  his  war 
with  the  Genoese !  How  did  he  lift  his  voice  against 
the  lawless  banditti  who,  as  foreign  mercenaries,  rav- 
aged the  fair  plains  of  Lombardy  \  How  boldly,  to 
a  degree  which  makes  it  difficult  to  account  for  his 
personal  safety,  did  he  thunder  his  invectives  against 
the  western  Babylon ! 

Even  his  failings  were  those  of  a  generous  nature. 
Dwelling  much  of  his  time  at  a  distance  from  his  native 
land,  he  considered  himself  rather  as  a  citizen  of  Italy 
than  of  any  particular  district  of  it.  He  contemplated 
her  with  the  eye  of  an  ancient  Roman,  and  wished  to 
see  the  Imperial  City  once  more  resume  her  supremacy 
among  the  nations.  This  led  him  for  a  moment  to 
give  in  to  the  brilliant  illusion  of  liberty  which  Rienzi 
awakene<l.  **  Who  would  not,"  he  sa)rs,  appealing  to 
the  Romans,  *'  rather  die  a  freeman  than  live  a  slave?*** 

♦  Epist.  ad  Nic.  Laurentii :  Opera,  p.  53J. 
u* 
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But  when  he  saw  that  he  had  been  deceived,  he  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  his  indignation,  and,  in  an  animated 
expostulation  with  the  tribune,  he  admonishes  him  that 
he  is  the  minister,  not  the  master,  of  the  republic, 
and  that  treachery  to  one's  country  is  a  crime  which 
nothing  can  expiate.* 

As  he  wandered  amid  the  ruins  of  Rome,  he  con- 
templated with  horror  the  violation  of  her  venerable  edi- 
fices, and  he  called  upon  the  pontiffs  to  return  to  the 
protection  of  their  "widowed  metropolis."  He  was, 
above  all,  solicitous  for  the  recovery  of  the  intellectual 
treasures  of  antiquity,  sparing  no  expense  or  personal 
fatigue  in  this  cause.  Many  of  the  mouldering  manu- 
scripts he  restored  or  copied  with  his  own  hand ;  and 
hb  beautiful  transcript  of  the  epistles  of  Cicero  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence. 

The  influence  of  his  example  is  visible  in  the  generous 
emulation  for  letters  kindled  throughout  Italy,  and  in 
the  purer  principles  of  taste  which  directed  the  studies 
of  the  schools,  f  His  extensive  correspondence  diffused 
to  the  remotest  comers  of  Europe  the  sacred  flame  which 
glowed  so  brightly  in  his  own  bosom ;  and  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  he  possessed  an  intellectual  empire  such 
as  was  never  before  enjoyed,  and  probably  never  can 
be  again,  in  the  comparatively  high  state  of  civilization 
to  which  the  world  is  arrived. 

•  Famil.  Epist.,  lib.  vii.  ep.  7,  p.  677,  Basil  ed. 

t  In  Florence,  for  example,  with  a  population  which  Villani,  at  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  reckons  at  ninety  thousand  souls, 
there  were  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  children  who  received  a  liberal 
education  (Istor.  Fiorent.,  lib.  xi.  cap.  93),  at  a  time  when  the  highei 
classes  in  the  rest  of  Europe  were  often  uninstructed  in  the  eln- 
mentary  principles  of  knowledge. 
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It  is  not,  however,  the  antiquarian  researches  of 
Petrarch,  nor  those  elaborate  Latin  compositions  which 
secured  to  him  the  laurel  wreath  of  poetry  in  the  capi- 
tol,  that  have  kept  his  memory  still  green  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen,  but  those  humbler  effusions  in  his 
own  language,  which  he  did  not  even  condescend  to 
mention  in  his  Letter  to  Posteiity,  and  which  he  freely 
gave  away  as.alms  to  ballad-singers.  It  was  auspicious 
for  Italian  literature  that  a  poet  like  Dante  should  have 
been  followed  by  one  of  so  flexible  a  character  as  Pe- 
trarch. It  was  beauty  succeeding  vigor.  The  language 
to  which  Dante  had  given  all  its  compactness  and  energy 
was  far  from  having  reached  the  full  harmony  of  numbers 
of  which  it  was  capable.  He  had,  moreover,  occasion- 
ally distorted  it  into  such  Latinized  inversions,  uncouth 
phrases,  Hebraisms  and  Grecisms,  as  were  foreign  to 
the  genius  of  the  tongue.  These  blemishes,  of  so  little 
account  in  Dante's  extensive  poem,  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  lyrical  pieces  of  Petrarch,  which,  like  mini- 
atures, from  their  minuteness,  demand  the  highest  finish 
of  detail.  The  pains  which  the  latter  poet  bestowed  on 
the  correction  of  his  verses  are  almost  inconceivable. 
Some  of  them  would  appear,  from  the  memoranda  which 
he  has  left,  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  file  for  weeks, 
nay,  months,  before  he  dismissed  them.  Nor  was  this 
fastidiousness  of  taste  frivolous  itf  one  who  was  correct- 
ing not  for  himself  but  for  posterity,  and  who,  in  these 
peculiar  graces  cf  style,  was  creating  beautiful  and  per- 
manent forms  of  expression  for  his  countrymen.  His 
acquaintance  with  the  modern  dialects,  especially  the 
Spanish  and  the  Provencal,  enriched  his  vocabulary 
with  many  exotic  beauties.     His  fine  ear  disposed  him 
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to  refuse  all  but  the  most  harmonious  combinations  of 
sound.  He  was  accustomed  to  try  the  melody  of  his 
verses  by  the  lute,  and,  like  the  fabled  Theban,  built 
up  his  elegant  fabric  by  the  charms  of  music.  By  these 
means  he  created  a  style  scarcely  more  antiquated  than 
that  of  the  present  day,  and  which  can  hardly  be  said 
to  contain  an  obsolete  phrase ;  an  assertion  not  to  be 
ventured  respecting  any  author  in  our  language  before 
the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  Indeed,  even  a  foreigner 
can  hardly  open  a  page  of  Petrarch  without  being  struck 
with  the  precocity  of  a  language  which,  like  the  vege- 
tation of  an  arctic  summer,  seems  to  have  ripened  into 
full  maturity  at  once.  There  is  nothing  analogous  to 
this  in  any  other  tongue  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
unless  it  be  the  Greek,  which,  in  the  poems  of  Homer, 
appears  to  have  attained  its  last  perfection ;  a  circum- 
stance which  has  led  Cicero  to  remark,  in  his  Brutus, 
that  "  there  must,  doubtless,  have  existed  poets  ante- 
cedent to  Homer,  since  invention  and  perfection  can 
hardly  go  together." 

The  mass  of  Petrarch's  Italian  poetry  is,  as  is  well 
known,  of  an  amorous  complexion.  He  was  naturally 
of  a  melancholy  temperament,  and  his  unfortunate 
passion  became  with  him  the  animating  principle  of 
being.  His  compositions  in  the  Latin,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,*his  voluminous  correspondence^ 
his  private  memoranda  or  confessions,  which,  from  their 
nature,  seem  never  to  have  been  destined  for  the  public 
eye,  all  exhibit  this  passion  in  one  shape  or  another. 
Yet  there  have  been  those  who  have  affected  to  doubt 
even  the  existence  of  such  a  personage  as  Laura. 

His  Sonnets  and  Canzoni,  chronologically  arranged, 
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exhibit  pretty  furly  the  progress  of  his  life  and  love, 
and,  as  such,  have  been  judiciously  used  by  the  Abb^ 
dc  Sade.  The  most  trivial  event  seems  to  have  stirred 
the  poetic  feeling  within  him.  We  find  no  less  than 
four  sonnets  indited  to  his  mistress's  gloves,  and  three 
to  her  eyes;  which  last,  styled,  par  excellence^  "The 
Three  Sisters/*  are  in  the  greatest  repute  with  his  coun- 
trymen,— a  judgment  on  which  most  English  critics 
would  be  at  issue  with  them.  Notwithstanding  the 
vicious  affectation  of  style  and  the  mysticism  which 
occasionally  obscure  these  and  other  pieces  of  Petrarch, 
his  general  tone  exhibits  a  moral  dignity  unknown  to 
the  sordid  appetites  of  the  ancients,  and  an  earnestness 
.  of  passion  rarely  reflected  from  the  cold  glitter  of  the 
Proven^aL  But  it  is  in  the  verses  written  after  the 
death  of  his  mistress  that  he  confesses  the  inspiration 
of  Christianity,  in  the  deep  moral  coloring  which  he 
has  given  to  his  descriptions  of  nature,  and  in  those 
visions  of  immortal  happiness  which  he  contrasts  with 
the  sad  realities  of  the  present  Kfe.  He  dwells  rather 
on  the  melancholy  pleasures  of  retrospection  than  those 
of  hope  ;  unlike  most  of  the  poets  of  Italy,  whose  warm, 
sonny  skies  seem  to  have  scattered  the  gloom  which 
hangs  over  the  poetry  of  the  North.  In  this  and  some 
other  peculiarities,  Dante  and  Petrarch  appear  to  have 
borne  greater  resemblance  to  the  English  than  to  their 
own  nation. 

Petrarch's  career,  however  brilliant,  may  serve  ratlier 
as  a  warning  than  as  a  model.  The  querulous  tone  of 
some  of  his  later  writings,  the  shade  of  real  sorrow 
which  seems  to  come  across  even  his  brightest  mo- 
ments, ^ow  the  utter  inefficacy  of  genius  and  of 
40 
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worldly  glory  to  procure  to  their  possessor  a  substantial 
happiness.  It  is  melancholy  to  witness  the  aberrations 
of  mind  into  which  so  fine  a  genius  was  led  by  unfor- 
tunate passion.  The  apparition  of  Laura  haunted  him 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  in  society  and  in  solitude. 
He  sought  to  divert  his  mind  by  travelling,  by  political 
or  literary  occupation,  by  reason  and  religion ;  but  in 
vain.  His  letters  and  private  confessions  show,  no  less 
than  his  poetry,  how  incessantly  his  imagination  was 
tortured  by  doubts,  hopes,  fears,  melancholy  presages, 
regrets,  and  despair.  She  triumphed  over  the  decay 
of  her  personal  charms,  and  even  over  the  grave,  for 
it  was  a  being  of  the  mind  he  worshipped.  There 
is  something  affecting  in  seeing  such  a  mind  as  Pe- 
trarch's feeding  on  this  unrequited  passion,  and  more 
than  twenty  years  after  his  mistress's  death,  and  when 
on  the  verge  of  the  grave  himself,  depicting  her  in  all 
the  bright  coloring  of  youthful  fancy,  and  following 
her  in  anticipation  to  that  heaven  where  he  hopes 
soon  to  be  united  to  her. 

Petrarch's  example,  even  in  his  own  day,  was  widely 
infectious.  He  sarcastically  complains  of  the  quanti- 
ties of  verses  sent  to  him  for  correction,  from  the  fer- 
thest  north,  from  Germany  and  the  British  Isles,  then 
the  Ultima  Thule  of  civilization.  The  pedants  of  the 
succeeding  age,  it  is  true,  wasted  their  efforts  in  hope- 
less experiments  upon  the  ancient  languages,  whose 
chilling  influence  seems  to  have  entirely  closed  the 
hand  of  the  native  minstrel ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
time  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  whose  correct  taste  led 
him  to  prefer  the  flexible  movements  of  a  living  tongue, 
that  the  sweet  tones  of  the  Italian  lyre  were  again 
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Awakened.  The  excitement,  however,  soon  became 
general,  affecting  all  ranks,  from  the  purpled  prelate 
down  to  the  most  humble  artisan  ;  and  a  collection  of 
the  Beauties  (as  we  should  call  them)  of  this  latter 
description  of  wt>rthies  has  been  gathered  into  a  re- 
spectable volume,  which  Baretti  assures  us,  with  a 
good-natured  criticism,  may  be  compared  with  the 
verses  of  Petrarch.  In  all  these  the  burden  of  the 
song  is  love.  Tht)se  who  did  ijot  feel  could  at  least 
affect  the  tender  passion.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  pitched 
upon  a  mistress  as  deliberately  as  Don  Quixote  did  on 
his  Dulcinea;  and  Tasso  sighed  away  his  soul  to  a 
n)rmph  so  shadowy  as  sorely  to  have  puzzled  his  com- 
mentators till  the  time  of  Serassi. 

It  would  be  unavailing  to  attempt  to  characterize 
those  who  have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Lau- 
reate, or  we  might  dwell  on  the  romantic  sweetness  of 
Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  the  purity  of  Vittoria  Colonna, 
the  elaborate  polish  of  Bembo,  the  vivacity  of  Marini, 
and  the  eloquence,  the  Platonic  reveries,  and  rich 
coloring  of  Tasso,  whose  beauties  and  whose  defects 
so  nearly  resemble  those  of  his  great  original  in  this 
department.  But  we  have  no  leisure  to  go  minutely 
into  the  shades  of  difference  between  the  imitators  of 
Petrarch.  One  may  regret  that,  amid  their  clouds  of 
amorous  incense,  he  can  so  rarely  discern  the  religious 
or  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  animates  the  similar 
compositions  of  the  Spanish  poets,  and  which  forms 
the  noblest  basis  of  lyrical  poetry  at  all  times.  The 
,  wrongs  of  Italy,  the  common  battle-field  of  the  ban- 
ditti of  Europe  for  nearly  a  century,  and  at  the  very 
time  when  her  poetic  vein  flowed  most  freely,  might 
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well  have  roused  the  indignation  of  her  children.  The 
comparatively  few  specimens  on  this  theme  from  Pe- 
trarch to  Filicaja  are  justly  regarded  as  the  happiest 
efforts  of  the  Italian  l3rre. 

The  seventeenth  century,  so  unfortunate  for  the 
national  literature  in  all  other  respects,  was  marked 
by  a  bolder  deviation  from  the  eternal  track  of  the 
Petrarchists ;  a  reform,  indeed,  which  may  be  traced 
back  to  Casa.  Among  these  innovators,  Chiabrera, 
whom  Tiraboschi  styles  both  Anacreon  and  Pindar, 
but  who  may  be  coflitent  with  the  former  of  these  ap- 
pellations,  and  Filicaja,  who  has  found  in  the  Christian 
faith  sources  of  a  suUimity  that  Pindar  could  never 
reach,  are  the  most  conspicuous.  Their  salutary  ex- 
ample has  not  been  lost  on  the  modern  Italian  writers. 

Some  of  the  ancients  have  made  a  distinct  division 
of  lyrical  poetry,  under  the  title  oimelicus,^  If,  as  it 
would  seem,  they  mean  something  of  a  more  calm  and 
uniform  tenor  than  the  iropetoous  dithyrambic  flow, 
something  in  which  symmetry  of  form  and  melody  of 
versification  arc  chiefly  considered,  in  which,  in  fine, 
the  efl*eiainate  beauties  of  sentiment  are  preferred  to 
the  more  hardy  conceptions  of  fancy,  the  term  may  be 
significant  of  the  great  mass  of  Italian  lyrics.  But  we 
fear  that  we  have  insisted  too  far  on  their  defects.  Oui 
criticism  has  been  formed  rather  on  the  average  than 
on  the  highest  specimens  of  the  art.  In  this  way  the 
very  luxuriance  of  the  soil  is  a  disadvantage  to  it.  The 
«ins  of  exuberance,  however,  are  much  more  corrigible 
than  those  of  sterility,  which.  Call  upon  this  depart- 
ment of  poetry  in  alnK>st  every  other  nation.    We  must 

♦  Ausoniitt.  Edyl.  iV.,  54.— Cicero.  De  Op*.  Gen.  Oratorom.  i 
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rctttembcr,  too,  that  na  people  has  exhibited  the  pas- 
sion of  k)ve  undar  such  a  variety  of  beautiful  aspects, 
and  that,  after  all,  although  the  amount  be  compara- 
tively small,  no  other  modem  nation  can  probably 
produce  so  many  examples  of  the  very  highest  lyrical 
inspiration. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  return  to  the  Romantic 
Epics,  the  most  impoartant  and,  perhaps,  the  most  pro- 
lific branch  of  the  ornamental  literature  of  the  Italians. 
They  have  been  distributed  into  a  great  variety  of 
classes  by  their  own  critics.  We  shall  confine  our  re- 
marks to  some  of  their  most  eminent  models^,  without 
regard  to  their  classification. 

Those  who  expect  to  find  in  these  poems  the  same 
temper  which  animates  the  old  English  tales  of  chiv- 
alry will  be  disappointed.  A  much  more  correct  no- 
tion of  their  manner  may  be  formed  from  Mr.  Ellis's 
Bemesqut  (if  we  may  be  allowed  a  significant  term) 
recapitulations  of  these  latter.  In  short,  they  are  the 
marvels  of  an  heroic  age,  told  with  the  fine  incredulous 
air  of  a  polite  one.  It  is  -this  contrast  of  the  dignity 
of  the  matter  with  the  familiarity  of  the  manner  of 
narration  that  has  occasioned  among  their  country- 
men so  many  animated  disputes  respecting  the  serious 
or  satirical  intentions  of  Pulci,  Ariosto,  Berni,  and  the 
rest. 

Tl^  Italians,  although  they  have  brought  tales  of 
chivalry  to  higher  perfection  than  any  other  pcuple  in 
the  world,  are,  of  all  others,  in  their  character  the  most 
anti -chivalrous.  Their  eady  republican  institutions, 
which  brought  all  classes  nearly  to  the  same  level,,  were 
obviously  unfavorable  to  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  Com- 
40* 
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merce  became  the  road  to  preferment.  Wealth  was 
their  pedigree,  and  their  patent  of  nobility.  The  mag- 
nificent Medici  were  bankers  and  merchants ;  and  the 
ancient  aristocracy  of  Venice  employed  their  capital 
in  traffic  until  an  advanced  period  of  the  republic. 
Courage,  so  essential  in  the  character  of  a  knight,  was 
of  little  account  in  the  busy  communities  of  Italy.  Like 
Carthage  of  old,  they  trusted  their  defence  to  mer- 
cenaries, first  foreign,  and  afterwards  native,  but  who 
in  every  instance  fought  for  hire,  not  honor,  selling 
themselves,  and  often  their  employers,  to  the  highest 
bidder ;  and  who,  cased  in  impenetrable  mail,  fought 
with  so  little  personal  hazard  that  Machiavelli  has  re- 
lated more  than  one  infamous  encounter  in  which  the 
only  lives  lost  were  from  suffocation  under  their  pon- 
derous panoplies.  So  low  had  the  military  reputation 
of  the  Italians  declined,  that  in  the  war  of  the  Nea- 
politan succession  in  1502  it  was  thought  necessary  for 
thirteen  of  their  body  to  vindicate  the  national  char- 
acter from  the  imputation  of  cowardice  by  solemn  de- 
fiance and  battle  against  an  equal  number  of  French 
knights,  in  presence  of  the  hostile  armies. 

Hence  other  arts  came  to  be  studied  than  that  of 
war, — the  arts  of  diplomacy  and  intrigue.  Hence 
statesmen  were  formed,  but  not  soldiers.  The  cam- 
paign was  fought  in  the  cabinet  instead  of  the  field. 
Every  spring  of  cunning  and  corruption  was  essayed, 
and  an  insidious  policy  came  into  vogue,  in  which,  as 
the  philosopher  who  has  digested  its  principles  into  a 
system  informs  us,  "  the  failure,  not  the  atrocity  of 
a  deed,  was  considered  disgraceful."*    The  law  of 

•  Machiavelli.  Istor.  Fior.,  1.  vu 
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honor  became  different  with  the  Italians  from  what 
it  was  with  other  nations.  Conspiracy  was  preferred 
to  open  defiance,  and  assassination  was  a  legitimate 
method  of  revenge.  The  State  of  Venice  condescended 
to  employ  a  secret  agent  against  the  life  of  Francis 
Sforza ;  and  the  noblest  escutcheons  in  Italy,  those  of 
Este  and  the  Medici,  were  stained  with  the  crimes  of 
fratricide  and  incest. 

In  this  general  moral  turpitude,  the  literature  of 
Italy  was  rapidly  rising  to  its  highest  perfection.  There 
was  scarcely  a  petty  state  which,  in  the  fourteenth,  fif- 
teenth, and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  had 
not  made  brilliant  advances  in  elegant  prose,  poetry, 
or  the  arts  of  design.  Intellectual  culture  was  widely 
diffused,  and  men  of  the  highest  rank  devoted  them- 
selves with  eagerness  to  the  occupation  of  letters;  this, 
too,  at  a  time  when  learning  in  other  countries  was 
banished  to  colleges  and  cloisters;  when  books  were 
not  always  essential  in  the  education  of  a  gentleman. 
Du  Guesclin,  the  flower  of  French  chivalry  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  could  not  read  a  word.  Castiglione, 
in  his  Cortegiano,  has  given  us  so  pleasing  a  picture 
of  the  recreations  of  the  little  court  of  Urbino,  one 
of  the  many  into  which  Italy  was  distributed  at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  to  suggest  an  exalted 
notion  of  its  taste  and  cultivated  habits ;  and  Guicciar- 
dini  has  described,  with  all  the  eloquence  of  regret, 
the  flourishing  condition  of  his  country  at  the  same 
period,  ere  the  storm  had  descended  on  her  beautiful 
valleys.  In  all  this  we  see  the  characteristics  of  a 
highly-polished  state  of  society,  but  none  of  the  hardy 
virtues  of  chivalry. 
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It  was  precisely  in  such  a  state  of  society,  light, 
lively,  and  licentious,  possessed  of  a  high  relish  for  thr 
beauties  of  imagination,  l»it  without  moral  dignity  or 
even  a  just  moral  sense,  that  the  Muse  of  romance  first 
appeared  in  Italy ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
she  would  retain  there  her  majestic  Castilian  port,  or 
the  frank,  cordial  bearing  which  endeared  her  to  our 
Norman  ancestors.  In  fact,  the  Italian  fancy  seems  to 
have  caught  rather  the  gay,  gossiping  temper  of  the 
fabliaux.  The  most  familiar  and  grotesque  adventures 
are  mixed  in  with  the  most  seric^is,  and  even  these  lasl 
are  related  in  a  fine  tone  of  ironical  pleasantry.  Mag- 
nificent inventions  are  recommended  by  agreeable  illu- 
sicms  of  style;  but  they  not  unfrequently  furnish  a 
flimsy  drapery  for  impurity  of  sentimaat.  The  high 
devotion  and  general  moral  aspect  (^  our  English 
Faerie  Queene  are  not  characteristic,  with  a  few  emi- 
nent exceptions,  of  Italian  tales  of  chivalry,  in  which 
we  too  often  find  the  best  interests  of  our  nature  ex- 
posed to  all  the  license  of  fiivalous  banter.  Pulci,  who 
has  furnished  an  apology  for  the  infamous  Pucelle,*  and 
Fortiguerra,  with  their  school  of  imitators,  may  afford 
abundant  examples  to  the  curious  in  these  matters. 

The  first  successful  models  of  the  romantic  epic 
were  exhibited  at  the  table  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
that  remarkable  maii„  who,  as  Machiavelli  says  of 
him,  *•'  seemed  to  unite  in  his  person  two  distinct  na- 
tures,"— ^who  could  pass  firom  the  severe  duties  of  the 

*  See  Voltaire's  preface  to  it  Chapelain's  prosy  poem  on  the 
same  subject.  La  Pucelle  d'Orl^ans,  lives  now  only  in  the  satire  of 
Boileau.  It  was  the  hard  fate  of  the  Heroine  of  Orleans  to  be 
canonized  in  a  dull  epic  and  dnmned  in  a  witty  oae. 
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coancil-chamber  to  mingle  in  the  dances  of  the  peofde, 
and  from  the  abstractions  of  his  favorite  philosophy  to 
the  broad  merriment  of  a  convivial  table.  Amid  all 
the  elegance  of  the  Medici,  however, — of  Lorenzo  and 
Leo  X., — there  seems  to  have  been  a  lurking  appetite 
for  vulgar  pleasure,  at  least  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
coarse,  satirical  repartee  which  Franco  and  his  friend 
Pulci  poured  out  upon  one  another  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  their  patron,  and  the  still  more  bald  buf- 
foonery which  enlightened  the  palace  of  his  pontifical 
son. 

The  Stanre  of  Pdlitian,  however,  exhibit  no  trace 
of  this  obliquity  of  taste.  This  fragment  of  an  epic, 
almost  too  brief  for  criticism,  like  a  prelude  to  some 
beautiful  air,  seems  to  have  opened  the  way  to  those 
delightful  creations  of  the  Muse  which  so  rapidly  fol- 
lowed, and  to  have  contained  within  itself  their  various 
elements  of  beauty, — the  invention  of  Boiardo,  the 
picturesque  narrative  of  Ariosto,  and  Tasso's  flush  of 
color.  Every  stanza  is  music  to  the  ear,  and  affords 
a  distinct  picture  to  the  eye.  Unfortunately,  Politian 
was  soon  seduced  by  the  fashion  of  the  age  from  the 
culture  of  his  native  tongue.  Probably  no  Italian  poet 
of  equal  promise  was  ever  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of 
antiquity.  His  voluminous  Latin  labors  are  now  for* 
gotten,  and  this  fragment  of  an  epic  affords  almost 
the  only  point  from  which  he  is  still  contemplated  by 
posterity. 

Ptilci's  Morgante  is  the  first  thorough-bred  romance 
of  chivalry  which  the  Italians  have  received  as  text 
€f  the  timgue.  It  is  fashioned  much  more  literally  than 
any  of  its  successors  on  Turpin's  Chronicle,  that  groas 
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medley  of  fact  and  fable,  too  barren  for  romance,  too 
false  for  history;  the  dunghill  from  which  have  shot 
up,  nevertheless,  the  bright  flowers  of  French  and  Ital- 
ian fiction.  In  like  manner  as  in  this,  religion,  not 
love,  is  the  principle  of  Pulci's  action.  The  theo- 
logical talk  of  his  devils  may  remind  one  of  the  prosy 
conference  of  Roland  and  Ferracute ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  eminent  Italian  poets 
who  has  adopted  from  the  chronicle  the  celebrated 
rout  at  Roncesvalles.  In  his  concluding  cantos,  which 
those  who  have  censured  him  as  a  purely  satirical  or 
burlesque  poet  can  have  hardly  reached,  Pulci,  throw- 
ing off  the  vulgar  trammels  which  seem  to  have  op- 
pressed his  genius,  rises  into  the  noblest  conceptions 
of  poetry,  and  describes  the  tragical  catastrophe  with 
all  the  eloquence  of  pathos  and  moral  grandeur.  Had 
ne  written  often  thus,  the  Morgante  would  now  be  re- 
sorted to  by  native  purists,  not  merely  as  the  well  of 
Tuscan  undefiled,  but  as  the  genuine  fount  of  epic 
inspiration. 

From  the  rank  and  military  profession  of  Boiardo, 
it  might  be  expected  that  his  poem,  the  Orlando  Inna- 
morato,  would  display  more  of  the  lofty  tone  of  chiv- 
alry than  is  usual  with  his  countrymen ;  but,  with  some 
exceptions,  the  portrait  of  Ruggiero,  for  example,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  discern  this.  He,  however,  excels 
them  all  in  a  certain  force  of  characterizing,  and  in  an 
inexhaustible  fertility  of  invention.  His  dramatis  per 
sotuEf  continued  by  Ariosto,  might  afford  an  excellent 
subject  for  a  parallel,  which  we  have  not  room  to  dis- 
cuss. In  general,  he  may  be  said  to  sculpture  where 
Ariosto  paints.     His  heroes  assume  a  fiercer  and  more 
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indomitable  aspect,  and  his  Amazonian  females  a  more 
glaring  and  less  fastidious  coquetry.  But  it  is  in  the 
regions  of  pure  fancy  that  his  muse  delights  to  sport, 
where,  instead  of  die  cold  conceptions  of  a  Northern 
brain,  which  make  up  the  machinery  of  Pulci,  we  are 
introduced  to  the  delicate  fairies  of  the  East,  to  gar- 
dens blooming  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  to  palaces 
of  crystal,  winged  steeds,  enchanted  armor,  and  all 
the  gay  fabric  of  Oriental  mythology.  It  has  been 
the  singular  fate  of  Boiardo  to  have  had  his  story  con- 
tinued and  excelled  by  one  poet,  and  his  style  reformed 
by  another,  until  his  own  original  work,  and  even  his 
name,  have  pas5^  into  comparative  oblivion.  Bemi'p 
rifacimento  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of 
the  triumph  of  style  on  record.  Every  stanza  reflects 
the  sense  of  the  original ;  yet  such  is  the  fascination 
of  his  diction,  compared  with  the  provincial  barbarism 
of  his  predecessor,  as  to  remind  one  of  those  mutations 
in  romance  where  some  old  and  withered  hag  is  sud- 
denly transformed  into  a  blooming  ^ry.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  could  have  succeeded  so  com- 
pletely in  a  language  where  the  beauties  of  style  are 
less  appreciated.  Dryden  has  made  a  similar  attempt 
in  the  Canterbury  Tales ;  but  who  does  not  prefer  the 
racy,  romantic  sweetness  of  Chaucer  ? 

The  Orlando  Furioso,  from  its  superior  literary  exe- 
cution, as  well  as  from  its  union  of  all  the  peculiarities 
of  Italian  tales  of  chivalry,  may  be  taken  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  species.  Some  of  the  national 
critics  have  condemned,  and  some  have  endeavored 
to  justify,  these  peculiarities  of  the  romantic  epopee, — 
its  complicated  narrative  and  provoking  interruptions, 
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its  transitions  from  the  gravest  to  the  most  femiliai 
topics,  its  lawless  extravagance  of  fiction,  and  other 
deviations  from  the  statutes  of  antiquity, — but  very 
few  have  attempted  to  explain  theiA  on  just  and  philo^ 
sophical  principles.  The  romantic  eccentricities  of 
the  Italiam  poets  are  not  to  be  imputed  either  to  in* 
Attention  or  ignorance.  Most  of  them  were  accom- 
plished scholars,  and  went  to  their  work  with  all  the 
forecast  of  consummate  artists.  Boiardo  was  so  well 
versed  in  the  ancient  tongues  as  to  have  made  accurate 
translations  of  Herodotus  and  Apuleius.  Ariosto  was 
such  an  elegant  Latinist  that  even  the  classic  Bembo 
did  not  disdain  to  learn  from  him  ^  mysteries  of 
Horace.  He  consulted  hb  friends  over  and  over  again 
on  the  disposition  of  his  fable,  assigning  to  them  the 
most  sufficient  reasons  for  its  complicated  texture.  Ir 
like  manner,  Tasso  shows,  in  his  Poetical  Discourses, 
how  deeply  he  had  revolved  the  principles  of  his  art, 
and  his  Letters  prove  his  dexterity  in  the  application 
of  these  principles  to  his  own  compositions.  These  il- 
lustrious minds  understood  well  the  difference  between 
copying  the  ancients  and  copying  nature.  They  knew 
that  to  write  by  the  rules  of  the  former  is  not  to  write 
like  them ;  that  the  genius  of  our  institutions  requires 
new  and  peculiar  forms  of  expression  \  that  nothing  is 
more  fantastic  than  a  modern  antique;  and  they  wisely 
left  the  attempt  and  the  failure  to  such  spiritless  ped* 
ants  as  Trissino. 

The  di£Perence  subsisting  between  the  ancients  and 
modems,  in  the  constitution  of  society,  amply  justifies 
the  different  principles  on  which  they  have  proceeded 
in  their  works  of  imagination.    Religion,  love,  honor. 
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—what  different  ideas  are  conveyed  by  these  terms  in 
these  different  periods  of  history  !*  The  love  of  coun- 
try was  the  pervading  feeling  which,  in  the  ancient 
Greek  or  Roman,  seems  to  have  absorbed  every  other, 
and  to  have  obliterated,  as  it  were,  the  moral  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  individual,  while  with  the  moderns  it  is 
the  individual  who  stands  forward  in  principal  relief. 
His  loves,  his  private  feuds  and  personal  adventures, 
form  the  object  almost  of  exclusive  attention.  Hence, 
in  the  classical  fable  strict  unity  of  action  and  con- 
centration of  interest  are  demanded,  while  ia  the  ro- 
mantic the  object  is  best  attained  by  variety  of  action 
and  diversity  of  interest,  and  the  threads  of  personal 
.  adventure  separately  conducted,  and  perpetually  inter- 
secting each  other,  make  up  the  complicated  texture 
of  the  fable.  Hence  it  becomes  so  exceedingly  diflficult 
to  discern  who  is  the  real  hero,  and  what  the  main 
action,  in  such  poems  as  the  Iiinamorat6  and  Furioso, 
Hence,  too,  the  episode,  the  accident,  if  we  may  so 
say,  of  the  classical  epic,  becomes  the  essence  of  the 
romantic.  On  this  explication,  Tasso's  delightful  ex- 
cursions, his  adventures  of  Sophronia  and  Erminia,  so 
often  condemned  as  excrescences,  may  be  admired  as 
perfectly  legitimate  beauties. 

The  poems  of  Homer  were  intended  as  historical 
compositions.  They  were  revered  and  quoted  as  such 
by  the  most  circumspect  of  the  national  writers,  as 
*  How  feeble,  as  an  operative  principle,  must  religion  have  been 
among  a  people  who  openly  avowed  it  to  be  the  creation  of  their 
own  poets  1  "Homer  and  Hesiod,"  says  Herodotus, '* created  the 
theogony  of  the  Greeks,  assigning  to  the  gods  their  various  titles, 
characters,  and  forms.**  (Herod.,  ii.  63.)  Religion,  it  is  well  known, 
was  a  principal  basis  of  modern  chivalry. 
V  41 
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ThttcydMes  d<id  SIfabo,  ft>f  fefeaffipl^.  TM^  fotttafltic 
poets,  on  thd  bther  haridj  ^tfeiii  t6  hdve  iAteftd^ 
titrthiftg  bfeybrid  a  m^re  dildssMtHi  6f  the  iifiagirt^ 
tlOfti  The  old  NDi-ma6  epkS,  it  is  tiiie,  €lMh\X  d 
iTcmderful  coincidence  iri  theit  deliiicfafionfe  of  niaift* 
fieri  with  the  Cbnteittpofai^y  chfbfiicles.  But  this  is 
riot  the  spirit  Of  Itkliaii  fOriialioe,  Which  haS  rarely  had 
an^  higher  oitensibi^  aim  thdA  thai  of  pure  amnsetnetit, 

"  Schtta  cosi  come  la  penna  getta, 
t^er  fiiggir  I'ozio,  e  non  per  cercar  gloria," 

and  which  Was  right,  therefore,  in  seeking  its  ttiaietidli 
In  the  wildest  extravagances  of  fktion,  the  magfatfdmi 
memogHe  of  chiralry,  2iM  the  brilliant  chimeras  of  the 
East. 

The  immortal  epics  of  Ariosto  aiid  Tasso  are  too 
generally  known  to  require  from  «s  ^  p^utidnlar 
analysis.  Some  lights  however,  may  be  reflected  on 
these  poets  fl-om  a  contrast  of  their  peculiarities.  The 
petiod  in  which  Tasso  wrote  was  otic  of  high  teligiotis 
fermentation.  The  Turks,  who  had  i^  lOftg  overawed 
Europe^  had  recently  been  discomfited  in  the  memor- 
able sea-fight  of  Lepanto,  and  the  kindling  enthusiasm 
of  the  nations  seemed  to  thr^iten  fbr  a  moment  to  re* 
irive  the  folliefe  Of  the  Crusades.  1^0's  ch^meter  Was 
of  a  kind  to  be  peculiarly  sensible  to  these  influences. 
His  soul  was  penetrated  with  religii©UB  ffervOr>  to  Which, 
as  SerasSi  has  shown^  more  than  to  any  caliSe  of  f^ys- 
teribus  paifeion,  are  lo  be  imputed  his  occasional  mWltal 

aberrations.  He  was  distinguished,  moreover,  by  his 
chivalrous  personal  valor,  put  to  the  test  in  more  than 
one  hazardous  encounter;    and  he  was  reckoned  the 
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■KM  eiqpen  swordsman  of  bis  time.  *  Tasso's  pectiliari- 
tk»  of  character  urere  stngtiburly  suited  to  his  subject. 
He  has  availed  hiaisalf  of  this  to  the  full  in  exhibiting 
the  tesources  and  triilmphs  of  Christian  chivalry.  The 
intellectual  rather  than  the  physical  attributes  of  his 
supernaturai  agents,  his  solemn  meditations  on  the  fra* 
gility  of  earthly  glory,  and  the  noble  ardor  with  which 
he  leads  tts  to  aspire  after  an  imperishable  crown,  give 
to  his  epic  a  moi^  grandeur  which  no  preoeding  poet 
had  ever  reach^.  It  has  been  objected  to  him,  how- 
ever^ that  he  preferred  the  intervention  of  subordi- 
nate agents  to  that  of  the  Deity  ^  but  the  God  of  the 
Christians  cannot  be  introduced  like  those  of  pagan 
mythology.  They  espoused  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
contest;  but  whcreV^  He  appears  the  balance  is  no 
longef  suspended^  and  the  poetkal  interest  is  conse- 
<|tten^y  destroyed^ 

"  Vfttrix  eausa  t)iis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni." 

This  might  be  sublime  with  the  ancients^  but  would  be 
yasphefnous  and  absurd  with  the  moderns;  and  Tasso 
judged  wisdy  in  availing  himself  of  inferior  and  inter- 
mediate ministers. 
Arioslo's  various  subject-^ 

**  Le  donne,  i  cavalier*,  Tarme.  gli  amori" — 

Was  equally  w^U  suited  with  Tasso's  to  his  own  various 
and  flexible  genius.  If  did  not,  indeed,  admit  of  the 
same  riicral  elevation,  in  which  he  was  himself  perhaps 
deficient,  but  it  embraced  within  its  range  every  va- 
riety of  human  passicti  and  portraiture.  Tasso  was  of 
t  solitary^  iA  Ariosto  was  of  a  social  temper.     He  had 
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QO  acquaintaice  iKfith  affairs,  and  Gravina  accuses  him 
of  drawing  his  knowledge  from  books  instead  of  men. 
He  turned  his  thoughts  inward,  and  matured  them  by 
deep  and  serious  meditation.  He  had  none  of  the 
volatile  talents  of  his  rival,  who  seems  to  have  parted 
with  his  brilliant  fancies  as  readily  as  the  tree  gives  up 
its  ! eaves  in  autumn.  Ariosto  was  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  in  his  philosophy  may  be  styled  an  Epicurean. 
His  satires  show  a  familiarity  with  the  practical  con- 
cerns of  life,  and  a  deep  insight  into  the  characters  of 
men.  His  conceptions,  however,  were  of  the  earth; 
and  his  pure  style,  which  may  be  compared  with  Al- 
cina's  transparent  drapery,  too  often  reveals  to  us  the 
grossest  impurity  of  thought. 

The  muse  of  Tasso  was  of  a  heavenly  nature,  and 
nourished  herself  with  celestial  visions  and  ideal  forms 
of  beauty.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Plato,  and  hence  the 
source  of  his  general  elevation  of  thought;  and,  too 
often,  of  his  mystical  abstraction.  The  healthful  bloom 
of  his  language  imparts  an  inexpressible  charm  to  the 
purity  of  his  sentiments,  and  it  is  truly  astonishing  that 
so  chaste  and  dignified  a  composition  should  have  been 
produced  in  an  age  and  court  so  corrupt. 

Both  of  these  great  artists  elaborated  their  style  with 
the  utmost  care,  but  with  totally  different  results.  Tha 
frequently  gave  to  Tasso's  verse  the  finish  of  a  lyrical 
or,  rather,  of  a  musical  composition ;  for  many  of  his 
stanzas  have  less  resemblance  to  the  magnificent  rhythm 
of  Petrarch  than  to  the  melodious  monotony  of  Metas- 
tasio.  This  must  be  considered  a  violation  of  the  true 
epic  style.  It  is  singular  that  Tasso  himself,  in  one  of 
Ids  poetical  criticisms,  should  have  olijected  this  very 
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defect  to  his  rival.*  The  elaboration  of  Ariosto,  on 
the  other  hand,  resulted  in  that  exquisite  negligence, 
or,  rather,  artlessness  of  expression,  so  easy  in  appear- 
ance,  but  so  difficult  in  reality  to  be  imitated : 

"  Facir  versi  che  costan  tanta  pena." 

The  Jerusalem  Delivered  is  placed,  by  the  nice  dis- 
crimination of  the  Italian  critics,  at  the  head  of  their 
heroic  epics.  In  its  essence,  however,  it  is  strictly 
romantic,  though  in  its  form  it  is  accommodated  to 
the  general  proportions  of  the  antique.  In  Ariosto' s 
complicated  fable  it  is  difficult  to  discern  either  a 
leading  hero  or  a  predominant  action.  Sismondi  ap- 
plauds Ginguen^  for  having  discovered  this  hero  in 
Ruggiero.  But  both  those  writers  might  have  found 
this  discovery,  where  it  was  revealed  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  in  Tasso's  own  Discourses. f  We  doubt, 
however,  its  accuracy,  and  cannot  but  think  that  the 
prominent  part  assigned  to  Orlando,  from  whom  the 
poem  derives  its  name,  manifests  a  different  intention 
in  the  author. 

The  stately  and  imposing  beauties  of  Tasso's  epic 
have  rendered  it  generally  the  most  acceptable  to  for- 
eigners, while  the  volatile  graces  of  Ariosto  have  made 
him  most  popular  with  his  own  nation.  Both  poets 
have  had  the  rare  felicity  not  only  of  obtaining  the 
applause  of  the  learned,  but  of  circulating  among  the 
humblest  classes  of  their  countrymen.  Fragments  of 
the  Furioso  are  still  recited  by  the  lazzaroni  of  Naples, 
as  those  of  the  Jerusalem  once  were  by  the  gondoliei» 
of  Venice,  where  this  beautiful  epic,  broken  up  into 
•  Disconi  Poctici,  iH.  1  Ibid..  U. 

41* 
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bftJlads,  might  be  Heard  for  miles  akmg  the  canals  on 
a  tranquil  summer  evening.  Had  Boileau,  who  so  bk- 
terly  sneers  at  the  dinquatii  of  Tasso,  "  heard  these 
musical  contests,"  says  Voltaire,  "He  would  haive  Had 
nothing  to  say."  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these 
two  celebrated  poems,  together  with  the  Aminta,  the 
Pastor  Fido,  and  the  Secchia  Rapita,  were  all  produqed 
within  the  brief  compass  of  a  century,  In  the  petty 
principality  of  the  house  of  Este,  which  thus  seemed 
to  indemnify  itself  for  its  scanty  territory  by  ite  am|^e 
acquisitions  in  the  intellectual  world. 

The  mass  of  epical  imitations  in  Italy,  both  of  Ari- 
osto  and  Tasso,  especially  the  former,  is  perfectly  over- 
whelming. Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  the  patience 
with  which  the  Italians  have  resigned  themselves  to 
these  interminable  poems  of  seventy,  eighty,  or  even 
ninety  thousand  verses  each.  Many  of  them,  it  must 
be  admitted,  are  the  work  of  men  of  real  genius,  and, 
in  a  literature  less  fruitful  in  epic  excellaice,  would 
have  given  a  wide  celebrity  to  thetr  authors ;  and  the 
amount  of  others  of  less  note,  in  a  department  so 
rarely  attempted  in  other  countries,  shows  in  the  nation 
at  large  a  wonderful  fecundity  of  fancy. 

The  Italians,  desirous  of  combining  as  many  attrac- 
tions as  possible,  and  extremely  sensible  to  harmony, 
have  not,  as  has  been  the  case  in  France  and  England, 
divested  their  romances  of  the  music  of  verse.  They 
have  rarely  adopted  a  national  subject  for  their  story, 
but  have  condescended  to  borrow  tfiose  of  the  old 
Norman  minstrels ;  and,  in  conformity  with  the  char- 
acteristic temperament  of  the  nation,  they  have  almost 
always  preferred  the  mercurial  temper  of  the  court  of 
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Clwd^nww^  to  tjie  ippr^  ^pfeer  pprf^pje^iw  9^  th^ 
Round  T^le,* 

Wijth  ft  f(pv  ^^p5^ptJon5,  tlw  r9?i|antic  ppe^,  §inc/?  tJiiB 
t^m^  qf  Ari9<lfP,  ^Pfiar  t9  l^^ve  gained  a^  lit|tl|5  ip  dp- 
v^t|on  of  ^ntifn^^  ^  i^  natippal  feeling.  The  nioe 
el?^s|S^t}pp  pf  jth^ir  f^ritic?  ^e^ip§  tp  relate  pnjiy  to 
ibl^H  >WieU^  pf  qomic  pljar^c^r,  aqc};  ^  wc  descend 
t9  A  l;|]t<^  P^ripd*  ^  f^n^,  eqwiyoc^  r^i}>ery  pf  the 
ql^dpr  Fo^^p^  dpgpxiprzt/^  i^p  ^  l?rP^d  and  ^ndi$- 
gilfeed  .l>ur|^q»§.  If!  th^  latter  cja^,  th^  Riiqc;iafdetto 
^f  for^gi^iTs^  ^  a  je^  rpitlier  th^  *  satire  iippn  Ule^ 
ipf  cfrivi^fy.  Th?  «^ngular  HnM>p  which  thi§  Jyork  qi- 
hibitp  of  e}^ancf  of  sjtyle  apd  hPff^elii^is^^  pf  subject 
may  have  furnished,  ^sp^ally  jfi  ^ts  iQtF94>*ctipn,  the 
mp4ei  of  jtha^  ^P^ifs  pf  ppetjry  which  I^rd  Byron  has 
fanii^iaFizi^  u^  wi^h  ip  Don  Jn^n,  wherfi  the  cpQtrast 
of  si^tim^t  ^  wfir^,  pf  yivid  ?^^^Qn  ^d  chiil 
ini^anthrppy,  pf  iwg€^  of  hefoUy  and  ^plenj^tic  §v- 
c^sm,  ipfiy  jfeii^iftd  o^  qf  jth^  ?yhUi^ical  ppfnbin^tipns 
ip  AJ^pipe  ^q&^pty,  whefie  rt^e  «t^^wl?ef ry  blpomg  on  the 
verge  pf  ^  ppoi?ir.-wfmth- 

The  J^i?»s  cl^fla  tp  h^ye  giv^p  ^^  fif^  yppd^jls 
of  T^of^'l^emQ  IWtry  in  a^pdprp  tiipe?.  The  Secchia 
R^^pita  pf  T^ppi  b^  the  i?aerit  pf  ^  graijpful  y^r^ific^- 
tipQ,  ^xbibi^ipg  9?^py  pxqpi^jte  pi(fti;re§  of  vpluptifpps 
reppse,  ^d  sow?  p^^g^  of  ^p  iipppsing  grandeur, 
ftit  t:}m^  ?cpprd  m  with  the  yujg^r  p^^rriflaept  ^d 
gpper^}  l^]§wqs^  ^pp^  of  tb^  pieyqe,  whjch,  pp  the 
wW^f  prjes^nf?  *  strftpge  i^d^y  <)f  l>e^uties  #nd  bjem- 

♦  The  French  antiquary  Tressan  furnishes  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral critlcisiB  of  -his  countrymea.  in  admitting  the  superiority  of'  tbif 
latter  class  pf  rpm^in/ce^  oyer  tltio^  pf  Charleoiagnie. 
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ishes  mixed  up  promiscuously  together.  Twelve  cantos 
of  hard  fighting  and  cutting  of  throats  are  far  too 
serious  for  a  joke.  The  bloodless  battle  of  the  books 
in  the  Lutrin,  or  those  of  the  pot-valiant  heroes  of 
Knickerbocker,  are  in  much  better  keeping.  The 
Italians  have  no  poetry  of  a  mezzo  carattere  like  our 
Rape  of  the  Lock,*  where  a  fine  atmosphere  of  irony 
pervades  the  piece  and  gives  life  to  every  character  in 
it.  They  appear  to  delight  in  that  kind  of  travesty 
which  reduces  great  things  into  little,  but  which  is  of  a 
much  less  spiritual  nature  than  that  which  exalts  little 
things  into  great.  Parini's  exquisite  Giomo,  if  the 
satire  had  not  rather  too  sharp  an  edge,  might  famish 
an  exception  to  both  these  remarks. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  turn  to  the  Novellcy 
those  delightfal  "tales  of  pleasantry  and  love,"  which 
form  one  of  the  most  copious  departments  of  the  na- 
tional literature.  And  here  we  may  remark  two  pecu- 
liarities :  first,  that  similar  tales  in  France  and  England 
fell  entirely  into  neglect  after  the  fifteenth  century, 
while  in  Italy  they  have  been  cultivated  with  the  most 
unwearied  assiduity  from  their  earliest  appearance  to 
the  present  hour;  secondly,  that  in  both  the  former 
countries  the  fabliaux  were  almost  xmiversally  exhib- 
ited in  a  poetical  dress,  while  in  Italy,  contrary  to  the 
popular  taste  on  all  other  occasions,  they  have  been  as 
uniformly  exhibited  in  prose.  These  peculiarities  are 
undoubtedly  to  be  imputed  to  the  influence  of  Boc- 
caccio, whose  transcendent  genius  gave  a  permanent 
popularity  to  this  kind  of  composition,  and  finally 
determined  the  forms  of  elegant  prose  with  his  nation 

♦  P^gnotti,  Storia  della  Toscana,  torn.  x.  p.  13a. 
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The  appearance  of  the  Decameron  is^  in  some  points 
of  view,  as  remarkable  a  phenomenon  as  that  of  the 
Divine  Comedy.  It  furnishes  the  only  example  on 
record  of  the  almost  simultaneous  development  of 
prose  and  poetry  in  the  literature  of  a  nation.  The 
earliest  prose  of  any  pretended  literary  value  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  the  most  precocious  of  any  of  an- 
tiquity, must  be  placed  near  four  centuries  after  the 
poems  of  Homer.  To  descend  to  modern  times, 
the  Spaniards  have  a  little  work,  "El  Conde  Luca- 
nor,"  nearly  contemporary  with  the  Decameron,  writ- 
ten on  somewhat  of  a  similar  plan,  but  far  more 
didactic  in  its  purport.  Its  style,  though  marked  by 
a  certain  freshness  and  nafveti^  the  healthy  beauties 
of  an  infant  dialect,  has  nothing  of  a  classical  finish ; 
to  which,  indeed,  Castilian  prose,  notwithstanding  its 
fine  old  chronicles  and  romances,  can  make  no  pre- 
tension before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In 
France  a  still  later  period  must  be  assigned  for  this 
perfection.  Dante,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  the  peculiar 
suitableness  of  the  French  language  in  his  day  for 
prose  narration,  on  account  of  its  flexibility  and  free- 
dom ;*  but  Dante  had  few  and  very  inadequate  stand- 
ards of  comparison,  and  experience  has  shown  how 
many  ages  of  purification  it  was  to  undergo  before 
it  could  become  the  vehicle  of  elegant  composition. 
Pascal's  Provincial  Letters  furnish,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  national  critics,  the  earliest  specimen  of  good 
prose.  It  would  be  more  difficult  to  agree  upon  the 
author  or  the  period  that  arrested  the  fleeting  forms 
of  expression  in  our  own  language ;  but  we  certainly 
*  De  Vulgari  Eloquio,  lib.  L,  cap.  x. 


ctoioo  of  the  sf>v«m«^ath  ceRtmy, 

Tbe  At^k  of  the  Pec4lP^ro^  exhibit?  Jthf  fuU  HW- 
turity  of  ftn  A^gustwi  ^&.  Th«  fipiph  Qf  its  peripd^ 
to  long,  l#til»i«e<}  invglvtiQWS,  \m  epp^^Uy  it?  4  edw- 
dfUicy  aod  Asi^fctte  Iwciiry  of  egi^r^^ipo,  vic^  injput^J 
to  Cicf  FQ  l^  his  pwo  jpOQteniporaf ie^j  as  Quiatiliap  in- 
forms us,  WV(?ftl  to  «5  th?  q^o4«l  ipp  whiqb  Bpcc^wuo 
4iJig«itly  formed  him^Jf,  In  the  mojrf  ^vj^t^  p^ju 
of  his  ^ibjftct  h^  reagh^  to  ^  flloqiK^pe  wot  wvprtby 
of  th^  &om9J)  oralw  himself.  The  ifttf(¥Mv:tipns  jLp 
his  »ovste,  iQbiefly  d^sqf ipfciyie,  /iu:e  ^onx^  with  ^  th? 
i»tisf<?  ftnd  th^  coloring  of  poe^^y;  fp^<;h  tpp  jpaptic, 
indeed,  for  tbf  Fwe  of  wy  ojth^  to?;>g«fi.  tt  pwnot 
be  dowbbed  ttot  this  brilliwt  pi^e  of  mecbwi^m  h^ 
hftd  9XX  mu^i^90  «afliK?we  op  thp  Ita^i^ww,  both  ii>  se- 
ducing thftm  imo  a  top  «»(4usivi5  ^t^ntion  tp  m^r^ 
beauties  pf  ^yj^,  ^4  i^  )Q9diQg  th^m  tp  floHcit  such 
be^tjep  \n  gjc^i^r  ^i  jl^^s  ^^pprpppi^  fwbJQpts  tb4o 
those  of  pwrcioY^w^ioii. 

Jn  ibe  celebrated  d^^riptioft  of  the  Pl^gwe,  hoffr 
ey^,  Bocc^fiip  b^s  shpwp  a^  muspyl^  /energy  pf  dictipn 
quite  worthy  of  1*^  P^n  of  Th^Qy4*dfiS.  Y^t  jthece  i? 
QO  satisf*^ry  ^vidwoe  th^t  h^  h^d  r^  th^  §imiter 
perfofnvsw^  of  the  Gf^k  hi^tpriw,  4Pd  the  ftonjectme 
pf  BaWeUi  to  ths^t  eflfe^t  js  foynd/?d  only  oa  ^  wsP.m- 
N^B^  pf  &omp  det^bed  pawges,  which  might  well 
pcc;^  fe  tmfttiP«  of  ^  similar  disease.'*'  In  the  deJUnea- 
tipn  of  Us  feoffuJ  mpr»?i  ponseqnewces,  Bpcciw:cio  b4s 
«iQd(9Mbtedly  fu^rp^a^ed  his  predecessor.  It  is  siiigvto 
th^  »f  th^  thrw  celebf ?^ted  n^miv^  of  this  distien^per, 
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tb«t  by  the  EngUiAman  De  Foe  is  by  Ikr  the  matt  cif- 
omnstantul  in  its  detitilfi,  and  yet  that  he  was  the 
only  one  of  the  three  historians  who  was  not  an  eye^ 
wtmess  to  what  he  relates.*  The  Plague  of  London 
kappeoed  in  the  year  succeeding  his  birth. 

The  Italian  novelists  have  ibUowed  so  closely  in  the 
trad(  of  Boccaccio  that  we  may  discuss  their  gtoezal 
attributes  without  particular  reference  ^  him,  their 
beauties  and  their  blemisiies  varying  only  in  degree. 
Thsy  ransacked  every  quarter  for  their  inventions,^ 
Extern  legends,  Norman  faUiaux^  domestic  history, 
tradition^  and  vulgar  contemporary  anecdote.  The}* 
eren  helped  themselves,  pUrds  manibus^  to  one  anr 
other's  fancies,  particularly  filcfatng  from  the  Decam- 
eron, which  has  iox  diis  reason  been  pleasantly  com* 
pared  to  a  pawnbroker's  shop.  But  no  oceptions 
seem  to  be  taken  at  such  plagiarism,  and,  as  long  as 
the  story  could  be  disguised  in  a  different  dress,  they 
cared  little  for  the  credit  of  the  invention.  These 
fictions  ut  oftentimes  <^  the  most  grotesque  and  im> 
orobable  character,  exhibiting  no  great  skill  in  the 
iMsim  ct  events,  which  are  strung  together  inth  the 
rude  artktsijiess  of  a  primitive  ^ouveur,  while  most 
promising  beginnings  are  frequently  brought  up  by  flat 
and  impotent  conclusions.  Many  of  the  navellt  are 
made  t^  of  mere  personal  aoecdote,  proverbiidtsms, 
and  Florentine  table-talk,  the  ingredients  of  an  ency- 
clopedia of  wit.  In  all  this,  however,  we  often  find 
kss  wit  than  merriment,  which  diows  itself  in  the  most 

*  It  seems  probable,  howevrr,  from  a  passage  in  Boccaccio,  pited 
by  Bandelli,  that  he  witnessed  the  plague  in  some  other  dty  (tf  Italy 
Ihan  Florenee. 
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puerile  practical  jokes,  played  off  upon  idiots,  unfortu- 
nate pedants,  and  other  imbeciles^  with  as  little  taste 
as  feeling. 

The  naveiie  wear  the  usual  light  and  cheerful  aspect 
of  Italian  literature.  They  seldom  aim  at  a  serious  oi 
didactic  purpose.  Their  tragical  scenes,  though  very 
tragical,  are  seldom  affecting.  We  recollect  in  them 
no  example  of  the  passion  of  love  treated  with  the 
depth  and  tenderness  of  feeling  so  frequent  in  the 
English  dramatists  and  novelists.  They  can  make 
little  pretension,  indeed,  to  accurate  delineation  of 
character  of  any  sort.  Even  Boccaccio,  who  has  ac- 
quired, in  our  opinion,  a  somewhat  undeserved  celeb- 
rity in  this  way,  paints  professions  rather  than  indi- 
viduals. The  brevity  of  the  Italian  tale,  which  usually 
affords  qmce  only  for  the  exhibition  of  a  catastrophe, 
is  an  important  obstacle  to  a  gradual  development  of 
character. 

A  remarkable  trait  in  these  nawlle  is  the  extreme 
boldness  with  which  the  reputations  of  the  clergy 
are  handled.  Their  venality,  lechery,  hypocrisy,  and 
abominable  impositions  are  all  exposed  with  a  reckless 
independence.  The  head  of  the  Church  himself  is  not 
spared.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  authorized 
latitude  in  a  country  where  so  jealous  a  surveillance 
has  been  maintained  over  the  freedom  of  the  press  in 
relation  to  other  topics.  Warton  attempts  to  explain 
it,  as  far  as  regards  the  Decameron,  by  supposing  that 
the  ecclesiastics  of  that  age  had  become  tainted  mth 
the  dissoluteness  so  prevalent  after  the  Plague  of  1348 ; 
and  Madame  de  Stael  suggests  that  the  government 
winked  at  this  license  as  the  jesting  of  children,. who 
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are  content  to  obey  their  masters  so  they  may  laugh 
at  them.  But  neither  of  these  solutions  will  suffice; 
for  the  license  of  Boccaccio  has  been  assumed  more  or 
less  by  nearly  every  succeeding  novelist,  and  the  jests 
of  this  merry  tribe  have  been  converted  into  the  most^ 
stinging  satire  on  the  clergy,  in  the  hands  of  the  gravest 
and  most  powerful  writers  of  the  nation,  from  Dante  to 
Monti. 

It  may  be  truly  objected  to  the  Italian  novelists  that 
they  have  been  as  little  solicitous  about  purity  of  sen- 
timent as  they  have  been  too  much  so  about  purity 
of  style.  The  reproach  of  indecency  lies  heavily  upon 
most  of  their  writings,  from  the  Decameron  to  the  in- 
famous tales  of  Casti,  which,  reeking  with  the  corrup- 
tion of  a  brothel,  have  passed  into  several  surreptitious 
editions  during  the  present  century.  This  indecency 
is  not  always  a  mere  excrescence,  but  deeply  ingrained 
in  the  body  of  the  piece.  It  is  not  conveyed  in  in- 
nuendo, or  softened  under  the  varnish  of  sentiment, 
but  is  exhibited  in  all  the  nakedness  of  detail  which 
a  debauched  imagination  can  divine.  Petrarch's  en- 
comiastic letter  to  his  friend  Boccaccio,  written  at  the 
close  of  his  own  life,  in  which  he  affects  to  excuse  the 
licentiousness  of  the  Decameron  from  the  youth  of  the 
author,*  although  he  was  turned  of  forty  when  he  com- 
posed it,  has  been  construed  into  an  ample  apology  for 
their  own  transgressions  by  the  sul^equent  school  of 
novelists. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  popes,  of  a  more  fastidious 

conscience,  have  taken  exceptions  at  the  license  of  the 

Decameron,  and  have  placed  it  on  the  Index ;  but  an 

*  PHrarca  Opera,  ed.  BasU.,  p.  540. 
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the  sob^ittitkWi  of  liy  nffttteft  fdf  thdte  df  the  det^y, 
%tt  All  things  fight  agaift. 

Su^h  adv^tu*-es  ds  the  sedii(!i!iott  df  a  friend's*  iidfe, 
-  of  the  deeeptioM  pfi^cfisM  uport  k  c<Wfidii1g  hdsbknd, 
are  wpt-eiettted  as  excelledt  pieces  of  wit  hi  these 
flcfiotti,-^iii  sbttte  of  th6  be^  6f  th^trt,  eirett;  kM 
often  when  their  authors  would  be  moral  they  betrdy, 
in  their  confused  petx^eptioft^  6f  Hght  Ahd  wltmg,  the 
most  deplor^Ie  destrttttibfi  Of  a  iti6rstf  s^h^.  Ofatiini 
{iiLast»\  orte  of  the  ittofet  pOpulAf  of  the  tribe  of  the 
s!*teettth  eenttjfy,  aftef  ifivdkrftg,  ift  the  ihost  solemn 
tnahner,  the  douneehanc^  Of  the  Deity  tipofi  his  labors, 
kM  beseeching  Him  tb  ittst)li^  his  itiihd  "  with  stjch 
thoughts  only  ^  fnay  fedotjttd  to  his  praise  and  glory," 
fertt^rt  iftiniediately,  M  thri  tte5tt  page,  upoh  one  of  the 
«ost  bdfefeeed  fep^riieni  of  "boM  bAWdfy/'  to  iifiake 
o^e  Of  the  t^^\ti  Urtgtia^  of  R6gef  AsChatft,  thftt  Is  to 
be  found  in  the  Whole  Work.  It  is  not  easy  to  estitMte 
the  detftofali^ihg  ittfltience  Of  Writings  itiahy  Of  which, 
being  possessed  of  thre  beauties  Of  litefafy  firtlsh,  afe 
elevated  intb  the  wiilt  of  classics  and  thus  find  their 
way  into  the  most  reserved  ^nd  faStldiotiS  librafies. 

fhe  literary  exetution  df  these  tales  is,  however,  by 
no  itiestns  equal.  Ih  sOfne  it  is  even  negleeted,  and  in 
ill  fklls  below  thdt  of  theit  gfe^t  ofiginftl.  Still,  in 
the  liiti^r  part  !h^  gr^ees  of  Style  afe  sedulously  cul- 
livated,  and  in  many  constitute  the  princip&l  itterit 
Some  of  theif  iuthofs,  especially  the  ittofe  Ahcient,  as 
SUcchelti  khd  Sfer  Oiovahfti,  derive  gffeat  fepiite  fh)tti 
iheff  pietufesqUe  Jifovefbialisms  {HhMi),  the  ftttiy 
slang  of  the  Floreoiihe  mob>-'-peafte  Of  little  price 
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with  foreignttSy  btit  of  gtmt  ^dcimi^tidfl  with  th«ir  owti 
countrymeo.  Oft  these  qualiti<8,  however,  as  on  lA 
those  of  Mer^  eatternal  ibrm^  a  strangel'  should  fM-o- 
nounce  with  great  diffldeAC« ;  b«t  the  inteHectvial  and 
moral  character  of  a  tompositton,  e&peciallj  the  kst^ 
are  open  to  omirersal  criticiBtn.  The  principles  Of  ttidte 
may  di^r  in  difierent  nations;  bttt^  howerer  olten  ob» 
scured  by  education  or  hkbiti  there  dan  be  onl^r  one ' 
true  standard  of  tnofahty* 

We  nay  concede,  then,  to  many  of  the  n&i^lk  the 
merits  of  a  delicate  work  of  art,  gracefulness,  nay, 
eloquenqe  of  style,  agreeable  focility  of  narrative, 
pleasantry  that  sometimes  rises  into  wit,  occasional 
developments  bf  character,  and  an  inexhaustible  nov- 
elty of  situation.  But  we  cannot  help  regretting  that, 
while  so  many  of  the  ^^t  wits  of  iht  nation  have 
amused  themselves  with  these  compositions,  they  should 
not  have  e^ibited  virtue  in  a  ino#e  noble  and  iro- 
posing  attitude^  or  studied  a  more  sdientific  delinea- 
tion of  paseion,  of  a  more  direct  moral  aim  or  prac^ 
tical  purpose*  How  rarely  do  we  find,  unless  it  be  iii 
some  few  of  the  klst  century^  the  didabtio  br  even 
satirieal  tone  of  the  English  eisajridts,  who  seldom 
assutne  the  Oriental  garb,  so  frequent  in  Italian  tales, 
for  any  otbet  purpose  than  that  Of  better  conveying  a 
pfudential  lesdon  I  CMdsitiith  and  HawltcswOrth  may 
furnish  us  With  p^tinent  examples  c^  this.  How 
rarely  do  we  recognite  in  these  naviile  the  living  por- 
traiture of  Chauter^  of  the  philosophical  point  which 
sharpens  the  pleasantry  of  La  Fontaine;  both  com- 
petitors in  the  same  walk.  Without  any  higher  object 
than  that  of  present  luniisement^  thcF's  productions* 
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like  many  others  of  their  elegant  literature,  seem  to 
be  thrown  oflf  in  the  mere  gayety  of  the  heart. 

Chaucer,  in  his  peculiarities,  represents  as  faithfully 
those  of  the  English  nation  as  his  rival  and  contem- 
porary Boccaccio  represents  the  Italian.  In  a  searching 
anatomy  of  the  human  heart  he  as  far  excels  the  latter 
as  in  rhetorical  beauty  he  is  surpassed  by  him.  The 
'  prologue  to  his  Canterbury  Tales  alone  contains  a  gal- 
lery of  portraits  such  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
compass  of  the  Decameron ;  his  friar,  for  example, 

"  That  somewhat  lisped  from  his  wantonnesse 
To  make  his  Englishe  sweete  upon  his  tonge ;" 

his  worthy  parson,  "glad  to  teche  and  glad  to  leme;" 
his  man  of  law,  who, 

"  Though  so  besy  a  man  as  he  ther  n'  as. 
Yet  seemed  besier  than  he  was ;" 

and  his  inimitable  wag  of  a  host,  breaking  his  jests, 
like  Falstaff,  indiscriminately  upon  every  one  he  meets. 
Chaucer  was  a  shrewd  observer  of  the  realities  of  life. 
He  did  not  indulge  in  day-dreams  of  visionary  perfec- 
tion. His  little  fragment  of  Sir  Thopaz  is  a  fine  quix 
upon  the  incredibilia  of  chivalry.  In  his  conclusion 
of  the  story  of  the  patient  Griselde,  instead  of  adopt- 
ing the  somewhat  fade  eulogiums  of  Boccaccio,  he 
good-naturedly  jests  at  the  ultra  perfection  of  the 
heroine.  Like  Shakspeare  and  Scott,  his  successors 
and  superiors  in  the  school  of  character,  he  seems  to 
have  had  too  vivid  a  perception  of  the  vanities  of 
human  life  to  allow  him  for  a  moment  to  give  in  to 
those  extravagances  of  perfection  which  have  sprung 
from  the  brain  of  so  many  fond  enthusiasts. 
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Chaucer's  genius  was  every  way  equal  to  that  of  Boc- 
caccioy  yet  the  direct  influence  of  the  one  can  scarcely 
be  discerned  beyond  his  own  age,  while  that  of  the 
other  has  reached  to  the  present  generation.  A  prin- 
cipal cause  of  this  is  the  difference  of  their  style ;  that 
of  the  former  exhibiting  only  the  rude  graces  of  a 
primitive  dialect,  while  Boccaccio's  may  be  said  to 
have  reached  the  full  prime  of  a  cultivated  period. 
Another  cause  is  discernible  in  the  new  and  more  suit- 
able forms  which  came  to  be  adopted  for  that  delin- 
eation of  character  which  constitutes  the  essence  of 
Chaucer's  fictions,  viz.,  those  of  the  drama  and  the 
extended  novel,  in  both  of  which  Italian  literature  has, 
until  very  recently,  been  singularly  deficient.  Boc- 
caccio made  two  elaborate  essays  in  novel-writing,  but 
his  genius  seems  to  have  been  ill  adapted  to  it,  and  in 
his  strange  and  prolix  narrative,  which  brings  upon 
the  stage  again  the  obsolete  deities  of  antiquity,  even 
the  natural  graces  of  his  style  desert  him.  The  at- 
tempt has  scarcely  been  repeated  until  our  day,  when 
the  impulse  communicated  by  the  English,  in  romance 
and  historical  novel-writing,  to  other  nations  on  the 
Continent,  seems  to  have  extended  itself  to  Italy ;  and 
the  extraordinary  favor  which  has  been  shown  there  to 
the  first  essays  in  this  way  may  perhaps  lead  eventually 
to  more  brilliant  successes. 

The  Spaniards,  under  no  better  circumstances  than 
the  Italians,  made,  previously  to  the  last-mentioned 
period,  a  nearer  approach  to  the  genuine  novel.  Cer- 
vantes has  furnished,  amid  his  caricatures  of  chivalry,- 
many  passages  of  exquisite  pathos  and  pleasantry,  and 
a  rich  variety  of  national  portraiture.     The  same, 

42* 
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thotith  in  m  lest  &grte,  may  be  afh-med  of  Mb  storter 
tsks»  M^weias  memplarts^  wkkky  bowever  infi^rior  te 
tlif^e  of  the  Decamat>n  m  liietoricai  elegance,  cer* 
Xaesskj  surpass  tkem  in  their  practSca!  sq^licatf on.  Bat 
the  pecnitajr  property  of  the  Spaniards  is  their /friffyx^ 
novd,  a  n«re  chromcle  «f  ^e  adventures  and  mis- 
cfaievoKB  pranks  of  fcrang  pickpockets  ai^  chevaKen 
ttindiatrky  \x%easaedif  whknsicaily  eiiough^  by  a  CastiHan 
gmiidee>  coie  of  the  in^ondest  of  his  caste,  and  which, 
notwitihstatidiiig  1^  glarhig  comrsst  it  affords  to  the 
habitoal  gnivity  of  the  nation,  has,  pediaps  from  thi$ 
verjr  ciDcuinstaDce>  been  a  great  fkvorlte  with  it  eter 
since. 

The  French  have  fi&ade  other  advances  in  novel- 
writing.  They  have  produced  mimy  specimens  of  wit 
and  of  showy  sentiment,  b«t  they  seldom  afford  any 
wkie  range  of  observation  or  searchang  views  of  diar- 
acter.  The  conventional  breeding  that  nniversally 
psevaiis  in  France  has  levelted  ^1  ine<}iialkies  of  rani:, 
and  obliterated,  a»  k  were^  the  moral  physiognomy  of 
the  different  da$«s,  which,  however  salutary  in  other 
respects,  Is  exceedingly  unpropitious  to  the  ptirposcs 
of  the  noveli^.  Moli^re,  the  most  popular  chatacter- 
monger  of  the  French,  has  penetrated  the  superficies 
of  ^  most  artiftekl  state  of  society.  His  spirited 
sketches  of  fashionable  folly,  though  very  fine,  very 
Parisian,  aM  not  alwsQ's  founded  on  ifhe  universal  prin- 
cipies  of  )^M»»n  nature,  and,  when  founded  on  these, 
they  are  sure  to  be  cajfrled  mote  or  less  into  caricature. 
The  Fwnch  have  Iktieof  the  English  talent  for  humor. 
They  have  buflfioonery,  a  Tivdy  wit,  and  a  m^fpeti  be- 
yond the  peach  of  art,— Rabelais,  Voltaire,  La  Ftm- 
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<mme, — every  thsog  hmt  hanior.  Hov  sfHritiless  and 
afiected  are  the  caricatnces  so  freqtieotiy  stuck  tip  at 
tieieir'sliop-inndows,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
p^ular  expressioEQ  in  this  way,  compared  with  those 
of  the  £ii|;tish!  It  is  impossible  to  concdve  of  a 
Ffench  Goldsmath  at  FieWag,  a  Hogaith  or  a  Wilkie. 
They  haive,  indeed,  produced  a  Le  Sage,  tnat  he  seemt 
to  have  confessed  the  deficiency  of  his  own  nation  by 
deriving  hh  models  exchisrviely  from  a  foreign  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ^peedom  of  the  polJtioal  and 
flocaal  institutions,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land, which  has  eooDiaaged  the  undisguised  •expansion 
«f  ifid}ellect  and  of  pecnliacities  of  temper,  has  made 
them  the  proper  liheatre  iax  the  studem  of  his  species. 
Hence  matt  has  Imen  here  detiooeated  with  an  axxuracy 
q»k)e  unri^atied  in  any  andent  or  modern  nation, 
and«  as  the  Greeks  have  sarpassed  every  later  people 
in  siatiiary,  from  their  famdiiarity  with  the  visible 
naked  forms  of  manly  beauty,  so  the  Eng^n*^  may  be 
said,  £ram  an  analogous  cause,  to  have  ^xoeHed  all 
others  in  moral  pntraitnre.  To  this  point  their  most 
efflfincnt  artiste  have  directed  their  priocipai  attention. 
We  have  already  noticed  it  in  Chaucer.  It  formed  the 
eesenoe  -of  the  drama  in  Elisabe^'s  time,  as  it  does 
that  of  the  modtcn  noveL  Shakspeore  and  Soott,  in 
thnr  respective  departMeacts,  hanre  vndoubtedly  carried 
tios  art  to  the  highest  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable, 
sacrificing  to  it  every  minor  consideration  of  proba- 
bility, incident,  and  gradation  of  plot,  which  they 
seem  to  have  valued  only  so  far  as  they  might  be  made 
subservient  to  the  main  purpose  of  a  clearer  exposkios 
of  character. 
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But  it  is  time  to  return  from  the  digression  into 
which  we  have  been  led  by  a  desire  of  illustrating  cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  Italian  literature,  which  can  in  no 
way  be  done  so  well  as  by  comparing  them  with  those 
of  corresponding  departments  in  other  languages.  Such 
a  comparison  abundantly  shows  how  much  deeper  and 
more  philosophical  have  been  the  views  proposed  by 
prose  fiction  in  England  than  in  Italy. 

We  have  reserved  the  Drama  for  the  last,  as,  until  a 
very  recent  period,  it  has  been  less  prolific  in  eminent 
models  than  either  of  the  great  divisions  of  Italian 
letters.  Yet  it  has  been  the  one  most  assiduously  cul- 
tivated from  a  very  early  period,  and  this,  too,  by  the 
ripest  scholars  and  most  approved  wits.  The  career 
was  opened  by  such  minds  as  Ariosto  and  Machiavelli, 
at  a  time  when  the  theatres  in  other  parts  of  Europe 
had  given  birth  only  to  the  unseemly  abortions  of 
mysteries  and  moralities.  Bouterwek  has  been  led 
into  a  strange  error  in  imputing  the  low  condition  of 
the  Italian  drama  to  the  small  number  of  men  of  even 
moderate  abilities  who  have  cultivated  it.*  A  glance 
at  the  long  muster-roll  of  eminent  persons  employed 
upon  it,  from  Machiavelli  to  Monti,  will  prove  the 
contrary.f  The  unprecedented  favor  bestowed  on  the 
most  successful  of  the  dramatic  writers  may  serve  to 
show,  at  least,  the  aspirations  of  the  people.  The  Me- 
rope  of  MafTei,  which  may  be  deemed  the  first  dawn 

*  See  the  conclusion  of  his  History  of  Spanish  Literature. 

t  See  AUacci's  Drammaturgia,  passim,  and  Riccoboni,  Theatre 
Ital.,  torn.  i.  pp.  187-308.  AUacci's  catalogue,  as  continued  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  occupies  nearly  a  tfaousand 
quarto  pages. 
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of  improvement  in  the  tragic  art,  passed  through  sixty 
editions.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Italians,  in 
comedy,  and  still  more  in  tragedy,  until  the  late  ap- 
parition of  Alfieri,  remained  far  below  several  of  the 
other  nations  of  Europe. 

A  principal  cause  of  their  repeated  failures  has  been 
often  referred  to  the  inherent  vices  of  their  system, 
which  required  a  blind  conformity  with  the  supposed 
rules  of  Aristotle.  Under  the  cumbrous  load  of  an- 
tiquity, the  freedom  and  grace  of  natural  movement 
were  long  impeded.  Their  first  attempts  were  transla- 
tions, or  literal  imitations,  of  the  Latin  theatre.  Some 
of  these,  though  objectionable  in  form,  contain  the 
true  spirit  of  comedy.  Those  of  Ariosto  and  Machia- 
velli  in  particular,  with  even  greater  licentiousness  of 
detail  and  a  more  immoral  conclusion  than  belong 
either  to  Plautus  or  Terence,  fully  equal,  perhaps  sur- 
pass them,  in  their  spirited  and  whimsical  draughts  of 
character.  Ariosto  is  never  more  a  satirist  than  in  his 
comedies;  and  Machiavelli,  in  his  Mandragola,  has 
exposed  the  hypocrisies  of  religion  with  a  less  glaring 
caricature  than  Moli^re  has  shown  in  his  TartuiTe.  The 
spirit  of  these  great  masters  did  not  descend  to  their 
immediate  successors.  Goldoni,  however,  the  Molidre 
of  Italy,  in  his  numerous  comedies  or  farces,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  a  lively,  graphic  portraiture  of  local 
manners,  with  infinite  variety  and  comic  power,  but 
no  great  depth  of  interest.  He  has  seldom  risen  to 
refined  and  comprehensive  views  of  society,  and  his 
pieces,  we  may  trust,  are  not  to  be  received  as  faith- 
fully reflecting  the  national  character,  which  they  would 
make  singularly  deficient  both  in  virtue  and  the  prin* 
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ctple  of  kooor.  The  writers  who  have  Allowed  in  tbt 
fiootstcps  of  GoMoiit  cxhibitf  for  the  most  part,  simtbtf 
defectBi  with  for  in&rkn-  coimc  talent  Their  pvo- 
doctions^  on  the  whde,  however,  maiy  be  tkonght  to 
maintain  an  advantageous  coraqparison  with  those  of 
any  other  peof^  ia  Eufope  duiing  the  same  period, 
although  sonoe  oC  them,  to  yaidL^it  ivom  the  encomiastic 
tone  of  their  cxitics,  appear  to  haive  obtained  a  widor 
celebority  with  their  contemporaries  than  wHl  be  pro^ 
ably  conceded  to  them  by  posterity.  The  ionudies  ^ 
art  which  Goldom  supeiseded,.  and  which  wece,  per- 
haps more  indicatlTe  of  the  nattional  taste  than  any 
other  diamatic  performances^  caA  hardly  come  withm 
the  scope  of  literary  arittcisok. 

The  Italiaa  writers  woiikL  seem  not  even  to  have 
agreed  upon  a  suital^  measiMre  for  comedy,  some 
using  the  common  mrsi  scMti^  some  the  sdrueci^^ 
others,  again»  the  marttiiiatn,  aod  many  more  pre^ 
ferring  prose.*  Another  impeddment  to  their  success 
is  the  great  variety  of  dialects  in  Italy^  as  numerous 
as  her  petty  states^  which  prevents  the  reco|pMtioa 
of  any  one  uni£6rm  style  of  £atmiliaj:  conversation  for 
comedy.  The  greater  part  of  the  {neces  of  Gokioni 
are  wrictea,  move  or  less,  in  the  local  idiom  of  one  of 
the  extiemitiss  of  Italy ,-«-on  mconArenience  which  oant- 
not  exist  and  which  can  hardly  be  appreciated  in  a 
country  where  one  acknowiedged  capital  has  settled 
the  medium  of  polite  intercotn'se; 

*  Professor  Salfi  affirms  prose  to  be  the  most  suitable,  indeed  the 
only  proper,  dress  for  Italian  comedy.  See  his  sensible  critique  on 
the  ItaliiMi  comic  drama,  prefixed  to  the  late  e(fidon  of  AlbetlD 
NlMa^f  CoMmetfto,  PMfs,  1809. 
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The  progren  of  te  ttatidn  ia  the  tragic  »rt,  until  a 
tsate  peikid,  haa  baen  j«t  nove  doubt^L  Somen€«km 
ma  J  be  formed  of  its  \fm  state  ia  the  last  ocmtury  from 
Che  civcmnstance  tliat  whe»  the  flayers  were  in  want 
of  a  serious  pteee  they  could  find  none  so  generally 
acceplsable  as  »i  opem  ^  Meiastaaio,  stripped  of  its 
mustcai  occoai^niiimentsw  TIm  aptpeaarance  of  Alfieii 
at  this  late  seascm,  of  a  geiili»  so  austese,  in  the  midst 
of  the  vohiptuous,  Sytnrite  eShnnnmcf  of  the  period, 
is  a  FemarkaMe  phenoMcnon.  it  was  as  if  the  9e\«eee 
Doric  proportions  of  a  Paestum  temj^  hod  been  sad- 
dealy  mised  «p  amid'  the  mf  fonas  etf  Fa41adi«n  ar- 
chitectuve.  l^e  reseited  aBd  impdnetr$d)ie  character 
of  this  man  has  been  perfectly  laid  open  to  us  ia  hit 
o«rn  autobiography.  It  was  made  wp  oi  BMumgruiey 
and  paimdox.  To  indoHii^ble  passions,  he  joined  the 
most  frigid  exterior.  With  the  fiercest  avistocrstic  na- 
ture, he  yet  quitted  hia  native  state  that  he  mi|^t  enjoy 
unmoliNted  the  sweets  of  liberty.  He  published  one 
ph?lippic  against  kings,  and  another  against  t^  people. 
His  theoretic  love  of  freedom  was  iar  from  being 
warmed  by  tlie  genuine  glow  of  patriotism.  Of  all  his 
tragedies,  he  condescended  to  derive  two  only  fhwn 
Italian  history;  and  when,  in  his  prefaces,  dedications, 
or  ekewhere,  he  taikes  occasion'  to  notice  his  country* 
men,  he  does  it  in  the  bittemess  of  irony  and  insult. 

When  he  first  set  about  his  tntgedies,  he  could  coup- 
po0e  only  in  a  sort  of  French  and  Piedmontese/^x^A 
He  was  unacquainted  wkh  any  written  dramatic  liteva* 
V  tore,  though  he  had  wftnased  the  theatrical  exhibitions 
of  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe.  He  was,  therefore, 
to  form  himself  all  fresh  i^n  such  models  as  he  might 
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prefer.  His  haughty  spirit  carried  him  back  to  the 
treceniisHy  especially  to  Dante,  whose  stern  beauties  he 
sedulously  endeavored  to  transfuse  into  his  own  style. 
He  studied  Tacitus,  moreover,  with  diligence,  and 
made  three  entire  translations  of  Sallust.  He  was 
greatly  afraid  of  falling  into  the  cantilena  of  Metas- 
tasio,  and  sought  to  avoid  this  by  sudden  abruptions 
of  language,  by  an  eccentric  use  of  the  articles  and 
pronouns,  by  dislocating  the  usual  structure  of  verse, 
and  by  distributing  the  emphatic  words  with  exclusive 
reference  to  the  sense.* 

This  unprecedented  manner  brought  upon  Alfieri  a 
host  of  critics,  and  he  was  compelled,  in  a  subsequent 
edition,  to  soften  down  its  most  offensive  asperities. 
He  imputes  to  himself  as  many  different  styles  of  com- 
position as  distinguish  the  works  of  Raphael,  and  it  is 
pretty  evident  that  he  considers  the  last  as  near  perfec- 
tion as  he  could  well  hope  to  attain.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  noble  style:  with  the  occasional  turbulence  of  a 
mighty  rapid,  it  has  all  its  fulness  and  magnificent 
flow;  and  it  shows  how  utterly  impossible  it  is,  by 
any  effort  of  art,  to  repress  the  natural  melody  of  the 
Tuscan. 

Alfieri  effected  a  still  more  important  revolution  in 
the  intellectual  character  of  the  drama,  arousing  it 
from  the  lethargy  into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  making 
it  the  vehicle  of  generous  and  heroic  sentiment.  He 
forced  his  pieces  sometimes,  it  is  true,  by  violent  con- 
trast, but  he  brought  out  his  characters  with  a  fulness 
of  relief  and  exhibited  a  dexterous  combat  of  passion 

*  See  a  summary  of  these  peculiarities  in  Casolbigi's  Letter,  pre 
Axed  to  the  bite  editions  of  Alfieri's  tragedies. 
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that  may  not  unfrequently  remind  us  of  Shakspeare. 
He  dismissed  all  supernumeraries  from  his  plays,  and 
put  into  action  what  his  predecessors  had  coldly  nar- 
rated. He  dispensed,  moreover,  with  the  curious  co- 
incidences, marvellous  surprises,  and  all  the  bet  colpi 
di  scena  so  familiar  in  the  plays  of  Metastasio.  He 
disdained  even  the  poetical  aid  of  imagery,  relying 
wholly  for  effect  on  the  dignity  of  his  sentiments  and 
the  imposing  character  of  his  agents. 

Alfieri  has  been  thought  to  have  made  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  Greek  tragedy  than  any  of  the  moderns. 
He,  indeed,  disclaims  the  imitation  of  any  foreign 
model,  and  he  did  not  learn  the  Greek  till  late  in  life ; 
but  the  drama  of  his  own  nation  had  always  been  ser- 
vilely accommodated  to  the  rules  of  the  ancients,  and 
he  himself  had  rigorously  adhered  to  the  same  code. 
His  severe  genius,  too,  wears  somewhat  of  the  aspect 
of  that  of  the  father  of  Grecian  tragedy,  with  which 
it  has  been  repeatedly  compared;  but  any  apparent 
resemblance  in  their  compositions  vanishes  on  a  closer 
inspection.  The  assassination  of  Agamemnon,  for  ex- 
ample, forms  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  with  both  these 
writers;  but  on  what  different  principles  is  it  conducted 
by  each !  The  larger  proportion  qf  the  play  of  iEs- 
chylus  is  taken  up  with  the  melancholy  monologues 
of  Cassandra  and  the  chorus,  which,  boding  the  coming 
disasters  of  the  house  of  Atreus,  or  mourning  over  the 
destiny  of  man,  are  poured  forth  in  a  lofty  dith)  iambic 
eloquence  that  gives  to  the  whole  the  air  of  a  lyrical 
rather  than  a  dramatic  composition.  It  was  this  lyrical 
enthusiasm  which,  doubtless,  led  Plutarch  to  ascribe 
the  inspiration  of  -^schylus  to  the  influence  of  the 
w  43 
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gn^.*^  The  dialogiie  of  the  pttce  »  of  a  most  hi- 
amifickd  texture,  and  t&  an  Engiisk  aadience  ml^f 
sometiiaes  appear  fait.  Tlie  acekm  mmeB  heavil^^ 
and  ^le  prhicipa)*— indeed,  witli  l!lie  exception  of  Aga- 
memnon, the  only*-«>attempt  at  eiiaiFaeter  is  in  the  part 
of  Clytemnestra^  i^ose  gigantiic  stature  oversliadows 
the  whole  piece,  and  who  aji^lls  the  spectator  by 
avowing  the  deed  of  assassination  with  the  some  ierocity 
with  which  she  had  execnted  it. 

Aliieri,  on  the  other  hand,  refhses  the  subsidkHy 
aids  of  poetical  ima^eiy.  He  expressly  condemns,  in 
his  criticisms,  a  oowfonnding  ef  the  lyric  mm}  the  dra- 
matic styks.  He  elaborated  his  dialogue  with  the 
nicest  wt  aid  wiA  exclnsive  reference  to  the  final 
catastrophe.  Seefia  nen  ievis  OFtifex,  His  principal 
ahn  is  to  exhibit  the  collision  of  passions.  The  con» 
flicts  between  passion  and  principle  in  the  bosom  of 
Clytemnestra,  whom  he  has  made  a  subordinate  i^ent, 
furnish  him  with  his  most  powei*ful  scenes.  He  has 
portrayed  the  Ii^o-like  featiffcs  of  iEgisthus  in  the 
darkest  colors  of  Italian  vengeance.  The  noMe  nature 
qX.  Agamemnon  stands  more  fully  developed  than  m 
the  Greek,  and  the  sweet  character  of  Electm  is  all  his 
own.  The  assaswnation  of  the  king  of  men  in  his 
bed,  at  the  lonely  hour  of  midnight,  nnist  forcibly 
remind  the  Ei^gUsh  reader  of  the  similar  scene  m  Mac- 
beth ;  but,  though  fin^  conceived,  it  is  far  inferior 
to  the  latter  in  those  fearful  poetical  accompenimettts 

•  ^mpos.  LVII.,  Prob.  la  In  the  same  spirit,  a  critic  of  a  noffa 
polished  age  has  denoimced  Shakspeare's  Hamlet  as  the  work  of  a 
dnmkeii  savage  1  See  Voltaire's  Dissertation  sur  la  Trag^die,  etc* 
addMsted  to  CaitUnri  Querini. 
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vHitch  pnt  vidi  an  afr  of  bvcathkas  homnr  to  tiie  scory. 
&n  selemAy  mysterk>u&  imapiiHigSy  i^iio  indeed  can 
equal  Skak$peai«  ?  He  ki  the  cnly  modem  poet  who 
has  succeeded  in  intcodiicing  thediiB  form,  of  an  ap- 
parition on  the  stage  wiih  any  toterable  effect*  Yet 
Vc^taiie  accuses  hnn  of  mtslaking  Hie  konibte  for  the 
terrible.  When  Voltaire  had  occasion  to  rain  a  ghost 
upon  the  Fiench  stage  (a  Yiddish,  experiment),  he  made 
him  so  amiat^  in  hia  aspect  tdiat  Queen  Semicamis 
]K^tely  desires  leave  to  ^'  throw  hersdf  at  his  fset  and 
to  cmbtace  them.  *  *  *  ♦ 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  debate  whether  ItahoR 
tragedy,  as  refbnned  by  AHiexi,  is  an  impzoi^cment  on 
the  French.  Both  are  conducted  on  the  snne  general 
princifdes.  A.  W.  ScUegel^  a  competent  critic  when- 
ever his  own  prejudices  are  not  inyolved,  decides  in 
iavor  of  the  French.  We  must  confess  oatsebtes  in*- 
clined  to  a  different  opmioik  The  three  master-sparits 
in  French  tragedy  seem  to  have  contained  witidn  then*- 
selves  all  the  elements  of  dcamatic  creation,  yet  t^eir 
best  performances  have  aomethiog  tame  and  misat»- 
factory  in  them.  We  see  the  inflaenoe  of  that  fine^ 
spun  web  of  criticism  which  in  France  has  boimd  thr 
wing  of  gemus  to  the  earthy  wad.  which  no  one  hafc 
beeit  hardy  enough  to  burst  asunder.  Comeille,  after 
a  severe  lesson,  submitted  tsy  it,  though  with  an  ill 
grace.  The  flexible  character  of  Racine  moved  under 
it  with  more  freedom,  bt^  he  was  of  too  timid  a  tcm^ 
per  to  attempt  to  contravene  estabdished  prepidiceSb 
His  reply  to  ooe  who  censured  hxm  for  making  Hip 
polyte  in  love,  in  his  Ph^dre,  is  well  known  :  **  Wha4 

*  Seaninunis,  aetc  iii.  s.  6. 
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would  our  petits-maltres  have  said  had  I  omitted  it?' 
Voltaire,  although  possessed  of  a  more  enterprising 
and  revolutionary  spirit,  left  the  essential  principles 
of  the  drama  as  he  found  them.  His  multifarious 
criticisms  exhibit  a  perpetual  paradox.  His  general 
principles  are  ever  at  variance  with  their  particular 
application.  No  one  lauds  more  highly  the  scientific 
system  of  his  countrymen ;  witness  his  numerous  dra- 
matic prefeces,  dedications,  and  articles  in  the  ency- 
clopsedia.  He  even  refines  upon  it  with  hypercritical 
acumen,  aft  in  his  commentaries  on  Comeille.  But 
when  he  feels  its  tyrannical  pressure  on  himself,  he  is 
sure  to  wince ;  see,  for  example,  his  lamentable  protest 
in  his  Preface  to  Brutus. 

Alfieri  acknowledged  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
ancients  equally  with  the  French  dramatic  writers.  He 
has  but  thrice  violated  the  unity  of  place,  and  very 
rarely  that  of  time ;  but,  with  all  his  deference  for  an- 
tiquity, the  Italian  poet  has  raised  himself  far  above 
the  narrow  code  of  French  criticism.  He  has  relieved 
tragedy  from  that  eternal  chime  of  love-sick  damsels, 
so  indispensable  in  a  French  piece  that,  as  Voltaire 
informs  us,  out  of  four  hundred  which  had  appeared 
before  his  time,  there  were  not  more  than  twelve  which 
did  not  turn  upon  love.  He  substituted  in  its  place  a 
more  pure  and  exalted  sentiment.  It  will  be  difficuh 
to  find,  even  in  Racine,  such  beautiful  personifications 
of  female  loveliness  as  his  Electra  and  Micol,  to  name 
no  others.  He  has,  moreover,  dispensed  with  the  con- 
fidantes^ those  insipid  shadows  that  so  invariably  walk 
the  round  of  the  French  stage.  Instead  of  insulated 
axioms  and   long  rhetorical  pleadings,  he  has  intro* 
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duced  a  brisk,  moving  dialogue ;  and  instead  of  the 
ceremonious  breeding,  ^kit  perruque  and  chapeau  bordi^ 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  court,  his  personages,  to  bor- 
row an  allusion  from  a  sister  art,  are  sculptured  with 
the  bold  natural  freedom  which  distinguishes  the  school 
of  Michael  Angelo. 

It  is  true  that  they  are  apt  to  show  too  much  of  the 
same  fierce  and  sarcastic  temper,  too  much  of  a  family 
likeness  with  himself  and  with  one  another ;  that  he 
sometimes  mistakes  passion  for  poetry;  that  he  has  It  ft 
this  last  too  naked  of  imagery  and  rhetorical  ornament ; 
that  he  is  sometimes  stilted  when  he  would  be  digni- 
fied ;  and  that  his  affected  energy  is  too  often  carried 
into  mere  muscular  contortions.  His  system  has,  in- 
deed, the  appearance  of  an  aspiration  after  some  ideal 
standard  of  excellence  which  he  could  not  wholly  at- 
tain. It  is  sufficient  proof  of  his  power,  however,  that 
he  succeeded  in  establishing  it,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  ancient  taste  of  his  countrymen,  to  their  love  of 
poetic  imagery!  of  Verbal  melody,  and  voluptuousness 
of  sentiment.  It  is  the  triumph  of  genius  over  the 
prejudices,  and  even  the  constitutional  feelings,  of  a 
nation. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  Alfieri,  because,  like 
Dante,  he  seems  Jiimself  to  constitute  a  separate  de* 
partment  in  Italian  literature.  It  is  singular  that  the 
two  poets  who  present  the  earliest  and  the  latest  models 
of  surpassing  excellence  in  this  literature  should  bear 
so  few  of  its  usual  characteristics.  Alfieri's  example 
has  effected  a  decided  revolution  in  the  theatrical  taste 
of  his  countr3rmen.  It  has  called  forth  the  efforts  of 
some  of  their  most  gifted  minds.  Monti,  perhaps  the 
43* 
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Most  emlaent  of  tkis  ficlrool,  sorpesses  him  in  (fie 
gfSioes  of  an  tmj  aiHt  brilfiaiit  elociition,  but  falls  fta 
below  bim  m  energy  of  conceptkm  and  character. 
Tbe  stoical  system  of  Alfleri  would  seem,  indeed,  bet- 
tier  adapted  to  his  own  peculiar  temperament  than  to 
that  of  his  nation ;  and  the  successful  expenment  of 
Mansoni  in  discarding  the  unities,  and  otherwise  re- 
laxing the  UBnataral  rigidity  of  this  system,  would 
appear  to  be  nmch  better  suited  to  the  popular  tast^ 
as  wdi  as  talent. 

Our  liinits,  necessai^y  far  too  scanty  for  our  subject, 
will  not  allow  us  to  go  into  the  Opera  and  the  Pastoral 
Draana,  two  beautiful  divisions  in  this  department  of 
Italian  letters.  It  is  singular  that  the  former,  notwith- 
standing the  natural  sensibility  of  tbe  Italians  to  har- 
mony, and  the  melody  of  their  language,  which  almost 
sets  itself  to  music  as  it  is  spoken,  Should  have  been  so 
late  in  coming  to  its  perfection  under  Metastasio.  No- 
thing can  be  more  unfah'  than  to  judge  of  Ais  author, 
or,  indeed,  of  any  composer  of  operai,  by  tfie  «flect 
produced  on  us  in  the  closet.  Their  pieces  are  in- 
tended to  be  exhibited, '  not  read.  The  sentimenti^ 
ariettes  of  the  heroes,  the  romantic  bombast  of  the 
heroines,  the  racks,  i>opes,  poisoned  daggers,  and  other 
fee-faw-fon  of  a  ntwsery  tale,  so  plcnitfully  besprinkled 
owr  tiiera,  haTe  certainly,  in  the  closet,  a  y^ry  fade 
and  tidiculous  aspect ;  but  an  opera  should  be  consid- 
ered as  an  appeal  to  the  senses  by  means  of  rtte  illu- 
sions of  TOfusic,  dancing,  and  decorations.  The  poetry, 
wit,  sentiment,  intrigue,  are  mere  accessories,  and  of 
value  only  as  they  may  serve  to  promote  this  iTlusion. 
Mence  the  necessity  of  love, — love^  the  vivifying  prin- 
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eipk  of  the  opera^  tlie  only  pessk^n  in  perfect  accord- 
ance wkli  its  volapttKms  movements.  Hence  the  pto- 
priety  of  esdnbttinf  chaxacter  in  eotaggerailed  color  of 
light  and  shadmr,  the  Ma»^^s>eut^9  of  poetty,  cis  tile 
ittoi^nation  is  nKSt  fovcibiy  affected  by  poweHkl  c^6^ 
tcost.  Yet  this  has  been  often  condemned  m  Metasta* 
sio.  Ob  the  above  principle,  too,  the  seasonable  t!Ks* 
clofinres,  aairacnknis  escapes,  and  all  the  other  magicai^ 
apparatsB  befeore  aHoded  to,  may  be  defended.  The 
rntBd  of  the  spectator,  highly  stimulatod  tiiffougli  (he 
medkim  of  iihe  senses,  requires  a  corvespoviddag  «flt^ 
trava^^ance,  if  we  maiy  so  say,  in  die  creations  of  tiie 
poet.  In  this  stafae,  a  veracions  oopy  ^  natove  'aomiid 
fiedi  ilat  aad  powerless  \  to  reach  the  heart,  it  must  be 
raised  into  gigaattc  proportioos,  and  adorned  with  a 
brtgh^ir  fhish  of  ooloriBg  than  is  to  be  found  m  real 
life.  As  a  work  of  art,  then,  but  not  as  a  puiely  inr 
teUectsial  eiditbituMi,  we  may  critkiae  the  opem,  and, 
in  this  view  <»f  it^  Ijhe  pecaltarities  so  oftoi  amdemaed 
in  the  arlnat  may  be,  perhaps,  sufficiently  justified. 

Hie  Pastocal  Drama,  ld»t  attempt  to  shadow  foclih 
the  beautfiful  absurdities  oi  a  golden  age,  daims  to  be 
invented  by  the  Italianfi.  It  was  csoried  to  ite  idlaniate 
pecifection  in  two  of  its  earliest  spedmens,  the  poems 
of  Tasso  and  Cruarind.  Both  these  wrttecs  Imre  adorned 
tlieir  si^ject  with  the  hi^est  chaims  of  vessificatioo 
and  imagery.  With  Tasso  all  tibis  seems  to  proceed 
spo&taneously  from  the  heart,  while  Gritarini's  Pastor 
Fido^  on  the  other  haaad,  has  the  appeacsACe  of  beieg 
elaborated  with  the  nicest  pre$)amtioa.  It  may,  in 
ti:«th,  be  regarded  as  the  solitary  momiment  of  his 
geniuBi  aad  as  such  he  seema  to  have  been  desirous  t« 
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concentrate  within  it  every  ix>ssible  variety  of  excel- 
lence. During  his  whole  life  he  was  employed  in 
retouching  and  enriching  it  with  new  beauties.  This 
great  variety  and  finish  of  details  somewhat  impair  its 
unity,  and  give  it  too  much  the  appearance  of  a  cu- 
rious collection  of  specimens.  Yet  there  are  those, 
and  very  competent  critics  too,  who  prefer  the  splendid 
patchwork  of  Guarini  to  the  sweet,  unsolicited  beauties 
of  his  rival.  Dr.  Johnson  has  condemned  both  the 
Aminta  and  Pastor  Fido  as  'Hrifies  easily  imitated  and 
unworthy  of  imitation."  The  Italians  have  not  found 
them  so.  Out  of  some  hundred  specimens  cited  by 
Serassi,  only  three  or  four  are  deemed  by  him  worthy 
of  notice.  An  English  critic  should  have  shown  more 
charity  for  a  kind  of  composition  that  has  given  rise 
to  some  of  the  most  exquisite  creations  of  Fletcher 
and  Milton. 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  most  important  branches 
of  the  ornamental  literature  of  the  Italians.  We  omit 
some  others,  less  conspicuous,  or  not  essentially  diflFer- 
ing  in  their  characteristics  from  similar  departments  in 
the  literatures  of  other  European  nations.  An  excep- 
tion may  perhaps  be  made  in  favor  of  satirical  writing, 
which,  with  the  Italians,  assumes  a  peculiar  form,  and 
one  quite  indicative  of  the  national  genius.  Satire,  in 
one  shape  or  another,  has  been  a  great  favorite  with 
them,  from  Ariosto,  or,  indeed,  we  may  say  Dante,  to 
the  present  time.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  light, 
vivacious  character,  rather  playful  than  pointed.  Their 
critics,  with  their  usual  precision,  have  subdivided  it 
mto  a  great  variety  of  classes,  among  which  the  Ber- 
nesque  is  the  most  onginal     This  epithet,  derived  not, 
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as  some  have  supposed,  from  the  rifacimento  but  from 
the  Capitoli  of  Berni,  designates  a  style  of  writing 
compounded  of  the  beautiful  and  the  burlesque,  of 
which  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate 
notion,  either  by  translation  or  description,  in  a  for- 
eign language.  Even  so  mature  a  scholar  as  Mr.  Ros- 
coe  has  failed  to  do  this,  when,  in  one  of  his  histories, 
he  compares  this  manner  to  that  of  Peter  Pindar,  and 
in  the  other  to  that  of  Sterne.  But  the  Italian  has 
neither  the  coarse  diction  of  the  former  nor  the  senti- 
ment of  the  latter.  It  is  generally  occupied  with  some 
frivolous  topic,  to  which  it  ascribes  the  most  extrava- 
gant properties,  descanting  on  it  through  whole  pages 
of  innocent  irony,  and  clothing  the  most  vulgar  and 
oftentimes  obscene  ideas  in  the  polished  phrase  or 
idiomatic  graces  of  expression  that  never  fail  to  disarm 
an  Italian  critic.  A  foreigner,  however,  not  so  sensible 
to  the  seductions  of  style,  will  scarcely  see  in  it  any- 
thing more  than  a  puerile  debauch  of  fancy. 

Historians  are  fond  of  distributing  the  literature  of 
Italy  into  masses,  chronologically  arranged  in  succes- 
sive centuries.  The  successive  revolutions  in  this  lit- 
erature justify  the  division  to  a  degree  unknown  in  that 
of  any  other  country,  and  a  brief  illustration  of  it  may 
throw  some  additional  light  on  our  subject. 

Thus  the  fourteenth  century,  the  age  of  the  trecentisti^ 
as  it  is  called,  the  age  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccac- 
cio, is  the  period  of  high  and  original  invention.  These 
three  great  writers,  who  are  alone  capable  of  attracting 
our  attention  at  this  distance  of  time,  were  citizens  of  a 
free  state,  and  were  early  formed  to  the  contemplation 
and  practice  of  public  virtue.  Hence  their  works  man? 
w* 
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fest  an  independence  and  a  generous  self-confidence 
that  we  seek  in  vain  in  the  productions  of  a  later  pe- 
riod, forced  in  the  artificial  atmosphere  of  a  court. 
Their  writings  are  marked,  moreover,  by  a  depth  of 
reflection  not  to  be  discerned  in  the  poets  of  a  similar 
period  of  antiquity,  the  pioneers  of  the  civilization  of 
their  times.  The  human  mind  was  then  in  its  infancy; 
but  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  seemed  to  awake  from 
the  slumber  o^  ages,  with  powers  newly  invigorated, 
and  a  memory  stored  with  the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
the  past.  Compare,  for  example,  the  Divine  Comedy 
with  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  observe 
how  much  superior  to  these  latter  writers  is  the  Italian 
in  moral  and  intellectual  science,  as  well  as  in  those 
higher  speculations  which  relate  to  our  ultimate  des- 
tiny.* The  rhetorical  beauties  of  the  great  works 
of  the  fourteenth  century  have  equally  contributed  to 
their  permanent  popularity  and  influence.  While  the 
early  productions  of  other  countries,  the  poems  of  the 
Niebelungen,  of  the  Cid,  of  the  Norman  trouveurs^  and 
those  of  Chaucer,  even,  have  passed,  in  consequence  of 
their  colloquial  barbarisms,  into  a  certain  degree  of 
oblivion,  the  writings  of  the  trecetUisti  are  still  revered 
as  the  models  of  purity  and  elegance,  to  be  forever 
imitated,  though  never  equalled. 

The  following  age  exhibits  the  reverse  of  all  this. 
It  was  as  remarkable  for  the  general  diffusion  of  learn- 

*  Hesiod,  it  is  true,  has  digested  a  compact  body  of  ethics,  won- 
derfully mature  for  the  age  in  which  he  wrote ;  but  the  best  of  it  is 
disfigured  with  those  childish  superstitions  which  betray  the  twilight 
of  civilization.  See,  in  particular,  the  concluding  portion  of  hit 
Woda  and  Pays. 
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ing  as  the  preceding  had  been  for  the  concentration 
of  talent.  The  Italian,  which  hiid  been  so  successfully 
cultivated,  came  to  be  universally  neglected  for  the 
ancient  languages.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  soil,  ex- 
hausted by  too  abundant  harvests,  must  lie  fallow  an- 
other century  before  it  could  be  capable  of  reproduction. 
The  scholars  of  that  day  disdained  any  other  than  the 
Latin  tongue  for  the  medium  of  their  publications,  or 
even  of  their  private  epistolary  correspondence.  They 
thought,  with  Waller,  that 

"  Those  who  lasting  marble  sedc 
Must  carve  in  Latin  or  in  Greek." 

But  the  marble  has  crumbled  into  dust,  while  the  nat* 
oral  beauties  of  their  predecessors  are  still  green  in  the 
memory  of  their  countrymen.  To  make  use  of  a  simile 
which  Dr.  Young  applied  to  Ben  Jonson,  they  "pulled 
down,  like  Samson,  the  temple  of  antiquity  on  their 
shoulders,  and  buried  themselves  under  its  ruins." 

But  let  us  not  err  by  despising  these  men  as  a  race 
of  unprofitable  pedants.  They  lived  on  the  theatre  of 
ancient  art,  in  an  age  when  new  discoveries  were  daily 
making  of  the  long-lost  monuments  of  intellectual  and 
material  beauty,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that,  dazzled  with 
the  contemplation  of  these  objects,  they  should  have 
been  blind  to  the  modest  merits  of  their  contempora- 
ries. We  should  be  grateful  to  men  whose  indefati- 
gable labors  preserved  for  us  the  perishable  remains  of 
classic  literature,  and  who  thus  opened  a  free  and  fa- 
miliar converse  with  the  great  minds  of  antiquity;  and 
we  may  justly  feel  some  degree  of  reverence  for  the 
enthusiasm  of  an  age  in  which  the  scholar  was  willing 
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to  exchange  his  learned  leisure  for  painful  and  perilous 
pilgrimages,  when  the  merchant  was  content  to  barter 
his  rich  freights  for  a  few  mouldering,  worm-eaten 
folios,  and  when  the  present  of  a  single  manuscript  was 
deemed  of  sufficient  value  to  heal  the  dissensions  of 
two  rival  states.  Such  was  the  fifteenth  century  in 
Italy;  and  Tiraboschi,  warming  as  he  approaches  it, 
in  his  preface  to  the  sixth  volume  of  his  history,  has 
accordingly  invested  it  with  more  than  his  usual  blaze 
of  panegyric. 

The  genius  of  the  Italians,  however,  was  sorely  fet- 
tered by  their  adoption  of  an  ancient  idiom,  and,  like 
Tasso's  Erminia  when  her  delicate  form  was  enclosed 
in  the  iron  mail  of  the  warrior,  lost  its  elasticity  and 
grace.  But  at  the  close  of  the  century  the  Italian 
muse  was  destined  to  regain  her  natural  freedom  in  the 
court  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici.  His  own  compositions, 
especially,  are  distinguished  by  a  romantic  sweetness, 
and  his  light  popular  pieces, — Carnascialeschi,  Conta- 
dineschi, — so  abundantly  imitated  since,  have  a  buoy- 
ant, exhilarating  air,  wholly  unlike  the  pedantic  tone 
of  his  age.  Under  these  new  auspices,  however,  the 
Italian  received  a  very  different  complexion  from  that 
which  had  been  imparted  to  it  by  the  hand  of  Dante. 

The  sixteenth  century  is  the  healthful,  the  Augustan 
age  of  Italian  letters.  The  conflicting  principles  of 
an  ancient  and  a  modem  school  are,  however,  to  be 
traced  throughout  almost  the  whole  course  of  it.  A 
curious  passage  from  Varchi,  who  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  this  century,  informs  us  that  when  he  was  at 
school  it  was  the  custom  of  the  instructors  to  interdict 
to  their  pupils  the  study  of  any  vernacular  writer,  even 
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Dante  and  Petrarch.*  Hence  the  Latin  came  to  be 
cultivated  almost  equally  with  the  Italian,  and  both, 
singularly  enough,  attained  simultaneously  their  full 
development. 

There  are  few  phrases  more  inaccurately  applied 
than  that  of  the  Age  of  Leo  X.,  to  whose  brief  pon- 
tificate we  are  accustomed  to  refer  most  of  the  magnifi- 
cent creations  of  genius  scattered  over  the  sixteenth 
century,  although  very  few,  even  of  those  produced  in 
his  own  reign,  can  be  imputed  to  his  influence.  The 
nature  of  this  influence  in  regard  to  Italian  letters 
may  even  admit  of  question.  His  early  taste  led  him 
to  give  an  almost  exclusive  attention  to  the  ancient 
classics.  The  great  poets  of  that  century,  Ariosto, 
Sanazzaro,  the  Tassos,  Rucellai,  Guarini,  and  the  rest, 
produced  their  immortal  works  far  from  Leo's  court. 
Even  Bembo,  the  oracle  of  his  day,  retired  in  disgust 
from  his  patron,  and  composed  his  principal  writings 
in  his  retreat.  Ariosto,  his  ancient  friend,  he  coldly 
neglected,!  while  he  pensioned  the  infamous  Aretin. 
He  surrounded  his  table  with  buff'oon  literati  and  para- 
sitical poets,  who  amused  him  with  feats  of  improvisa- 
tion, gluttony,  and  intemperance,  some  of  whom,  after 
expending  on  them  his  convivial  wit,  he  turned  over 
to  public  derision,  and  most  of  whom,  debauched  in 
morals  and  constitution,  were  abandoned,  under  his 
austere  successor,  to  infamy  and  death.  He  collected 
about  him  such  court-flies  as  Bemi  and  Molza;  but,  as 

•  Ercolano,  Ques.  VIII. 

t  Roscoe  attempts  to  explain  away  the  conduct  of  Leo ;  but  the 
satires  of  the  poet  furnish  a  bitter  commentary  upon  it,  not  to  be 
misunderstood* 

44 
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if  the  papal  atmosphere  were  fatal  to  high  continued 
effoit,  even  Berni,  like  Trissino  and  Rucellai,  coold 
find  no  leisure  for  his  more  elaborate  performance  till 
after  his  patron's  death.  He  magnificently  recom- 
pensed his  musical  retainers,  making  one  an  arch- 
bishop, another  an  archdeacon;  but  what  did  he  do 
for  his  countryman  Machiavelli,  the  philosopher  of  his 
age?*  He  hunted,  and  hawked,  and  caroused  ;  every 
thing  was  a  jest ;  and  while  the  nations  of  Europe 
stood  aghast  at  the  growing  heresy  of  Luther,  the 
merry  pontiff  and  his  ministers  found  strange  matter 
of  mirth  in  witnessing  the  representation  of  comedies 
that  exposed  the  impudent  mummeries  of  priestcraft. 
With  such  an  example,  and  under  such  an  influence,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  nothing  better  should  have  been 
produced  than  burlesque  satire,  licentious  farces,  and 
frivolous  impromptus.  Contrast  all  this  with  the  ele- 
gant recreations  of  the  little  court  of  Urbino,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Cortegiano;  or  compare  the  whole 
result  on  Italian  letters  of  the  so  much  vaunted  pat- 
ronage of  this  luxurious  pontiff  with  the  splendid 
achievements  of  the  petty  state  of  Este  alone  during 
the  first  half  of  this  century,  and  it  will  appear  that 
there  are  few  misnomers  which  convey  grosser  mis- 
conceptions than  that  of  the  age  of  Leo  X. 

The  seventeenth  century  {seicento^,  is  one  of  hu 
miliation  in  the  literary  annals  of  Italy;  one  in  which 
tlie  Muse,  like  some  dilapidated  beauty,  endeavored  to 

*  Machiavelli,  after  having  suffered  torture  on  account  ot  a  sua- 
pected  conspiracy  against  the  Medici,  in  which  his  participation  wai 
never  proved,  was  allowed  to  linger  out  his  days  io  poverty  and 
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lupply  the  loss  of  natural  charms  by  all  the  aids  of 
coquetry  and  meretricious  ornament.  It  is  the  prodi* 
gal  use  of  ''these  false  brilliants/'  as  Boileau  terms 
them,  in  some  of  their  best  writers,  which  has  brought 
among  foreigners  an  undeserved  discredit  on  the  whole 
body  of  Italian  letters,  and  which  has  made  the  con- 
demned age  of  the  seicetUisti  a  by-word  of  reproach 
even  with  their  own  countrymen.  The  principles  of 
a  corrupt  taste  are,  however,  to  be  discerned  at  an 
earlier  period,  in  the  writings  of  Tasso  especially,  and 
still  more  of  Guarini ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Marini 
to  reduce  them  into  a  system,  and  by  his  popularity 
and  foreign  residence  to  diffuse  the  infection  among 
the  other  nations  of  Europe.  To  this  source,  there- 
fore, most  of  these  nations  have  agreed  to  refer  the 
impurities  which  at  one  time  or  another  have  disfig- 
ured their  literatures.  Thus  the  Spaniard  Lampillas 
has  mustered  2m  array  of  seven  volumes  to  prove  the 
charge  of  original  corruption  on  the  Italians,  though 
Marini  openly  affected  to  have  formed  himself  upon  a 
Spanish  model.*  In  like  manner.  La  Harpe  imputes 
to  them  the  sins  of  Jodelle  and  the  contemporary  wits, 
though  these  last  preceded  by  some  years  the  literary 
existence  of  Marini;  and  the  vices  of  the  English 
metaphysical  school  have  been  expressly  referred  by 
Dr.  Johnson  to  Marini  and  his  followers. 

A  nearer  infection,  however,  might  justify  the 
opinion  that  these  various  affectations  bear  too  much 
of  the  physiognomy  of  the  respective  nations  in  which 
they  are  found,  and  are  capable  of  being  traced  to  too 
high  a  source  in  each,  to  be  thus  exclusively  imputed 

*  Obras  sueltas  de  Lope  de  Vega,  torn.  xxi.  p.  17. 
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to  the  Italians.  Thus  the  elements  of  the  cuitismo  ol 
the  Spaniards,  that  compound  of  flat  pedantry  and  Or! 
ental  hyperbole,  so  different  from  the  fine  concetti  of 
the  Italian,  are  to  be  traced  through  some  of  their  most 
eminent  writers  up  to  the  fugitive  pieces  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  as  collected  in  their  Cancioneros;  and,  in 
like  manner,  the  elements  of  the  metaphysical  jargon 
of  Cowley,  whose  intellectual  combinations  and  far- 
fetched analogies  show  too  painful  a  research  after  wit 
for  the  Italian  taste,  may  be  traced  in  England  through 
Donne  and  Ben  Jonson,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ^^un- 
paralleled John  Lillie,*'  up  to  the  veteran  versifiers  of 
the  fifteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Thus,  also, 
some  features  of  the  style  prMeux  of  the  Hdtel  de 
Rambouillet,  so  often  lashed  by  Boileau  and  laughed 
at  by  Moli^re,  may  be  imputed  to  the  malign  influence 
of  the  constellation  of  pedants  celebrated  in  France 
under  the  title  of  Pleiades,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Greek  is  the  only  literature  which  from  the 
first  seems  to  have  maintained  a  sound  and  healthful 
state.  In  every  other,  the  barbaric  love  of  ornament, 
so  discernible  even  in  the  best  of  the  earlier  writers, 
has  been  chastised  only  by  long  and  assiduous  criti- 
cism; but  the  principle  of  corruption  still  remains, 
and  the  season  of  perfect  ripeness  seems  to  be  only 
that  of  the  commencement  of  decay.  Thus  it  was  in 
Italy  in  the  perverted  age  of  the  seicentisti^  an  age 
yet  warm  with  the  productions  of  an  Ariosto  and  a 
Tasso. 

The  literature  of  the  Italians  assumed  in  the  last 
century  a  new  and  highly  improved  aspect.  With 
less  than  its  usual  brilliancy  of  imagination,  it  dis- 
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layed  an  intensity,  and,  under  the  circumstances  in 
rhich  it  has  been  produced,  we  may  add,  intrepidity 
►f  thought  quite  worthy  of  the  great  spirits  of  the  four- 
eenth  century,  and  a  freedom  and  nature  in  its  descrip- 
ions  altogether  opposed  to  the  heartless  affectations 
)f  the  seventeenth.     The  prejudicial  influence  of  their 
leighbors  threatened  at  one  time,  indeed,  to  precipi- 
tate the  language  into  a  French  machironico;  but  a 
counter-current,  equally  exclusive,  in  favor  of  the  tre* 
centisH^  contributed  to  check  the  innovation  and  to 
carry  them  back  to  the  ancient  models  of  purity  and 
vigor.     The  most  eminent  writers  of  this  period  seem 
to  have  formed  themselves  on  Dante,  in  particular,  as 
studiously  as  those  of  the  preceding  age  affected  the 
more  effeminate  graces  of  Petrarch.     Among  these, 
Monti,  who,  in  the  language  of  his  master,  may  be. 
truly  said  to  have  inherited  from  him  "  Lo  bello  stile, 
che  rha  fatto  onore,**  is  thought  most  nearly  to  re- 
semble Dante  in  the  literary  execution  of  his  verses ; 
while  Alfieri,  Parini,  and  Foscolo  approach  him  still 
nearer  in  the  rugged  virtue  and  independence  of  their 
sentiments.     There  seems  to  be  a  didactic  import  in 
much  of  the  poetry  of  this  age,  too,  and,  in  its  descrip- 
tions of  external  nature,  a  sober,  contemplative  vein, 
that  may  remind  us  of  writers  in  our  own  language. 
Indeed,  an  English  influence  is  clearly  discernible  in 
some  of  the  most  eminent  poets  of  this  period,  who 
have  either  visited  Great  Britain  in  person  or  made 
themselves  familiar  with  its  language.*     The  same  in- 
fluence may  be,  perhaps,  recognized  in  the  moral  com- 

*  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Monti*  Pindemonte,  Cesaiott^ 
Uazzii,  Alfieri,  Pignotti,  and  Foscolo. 
44* 
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plexion  of  many  of  their  compositions,  the  most  elegant 
specimen  of  which  is  probably  Parini's  satire,  which 
disguises  the  sarcasm  of  Cowper  in  the  rich,  embroid> 
ered  verse  which  belongs  to  the  Italians. 

In  looking  back  on  the  various  branches  of  literature 
which  we  have  been  discussing,  we  are  struck  with  the 
almost  exclusive  preference  given  to  poetry  over  prose, 
with  the  great  variety  of  beautiful  forms  which  the 
former  exhibits,  with  its  finished  versification,  its  inex- 
haustible inventions,  and  a  wit  that  never  tires.  But 
in  all  this  admirable  mechanism  we  too  often  feel  the 
want  of  an  informing  soul,  of  a  nobler,  or,  ^at  least, 
some  more  practical  object  than  mere  amusement. 
Their  writers  too  rarely  seem  to  feel 

"  Divinity  within  them,  breeding  wings 
Wherewith  to  spurn  the  earth." 

They  have  gone  beyond  every  other  people  in  painting 
the  intoxication  of  voluptuous  passion ;  but  how  rarely 
have  they  exhibited  it  in  its  purer  and  more  ethereal 
form !  How  rarely  have  they  built  up  their  dramatic 
or  epic  fables  on  national  or  patriotic  recollections !  ^ 
Even  satire,  disarmed  of  its  moral  sting,  becomes  in 
their  hands  a  barren,  though  perhaps  a  brilliant,  jest, 
— the  harmless  electricity  of  a  summer  sky. 

The  peculiar  inventions  of  a  people  best  show  their 
peculiar  genius.  The  romantic  epic  has  assumed  with 
the  Italians  a  perfectly  original  form,  in  which,  stripped 
of  the  fond  illusions  of  chivalry,  it  has  descended, 
through  all  the  gradations  of  mirth,  from  well-bred 
raillery  to  broad  and  bald  buffoonery.  In  the  same 
merry  vein  their  various  inventions  in  the  burlesque 
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Style  have  been  conceived.  Whole  cantos  of  these 
puerilities  have  been  strung  together  with  a  patience 
altogether  unrivalled  except  by  that  of  their  indefati- 
gable commentators.'*'  Even  the  most  austere  intellects 
of  the  nation,  a  Machiavelli  and  a  Galileo,  for  example, 
have  not  disdained  to  revel  in  this  frivolous  debauch 
of  fancy,  and  may  remind  one  of  Michael  Angelo,  at 
the  instance  of  Pietro  de*  Medici,  employing  his 
transcendent  talents  in  sculpturing  a  perishable  statue 
of  snow ! 

The  general  scope  of  our  vernacular  literature,  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  Italian,  will  set  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  latter  in  a  still  stronger  light.  In  the 
English,  the  drama  and  the  novel,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  its  staples,  aiming  at  more  than  a  vulgar  in- 
terest, have  always  been  made  the  theatre  of  a  scientific 
dissection  of  character.  Instead  of  the  romping  mer- 
riment of  the  navelie,  it  is  furnished  with  those  period- 
ical essays  which,  in  the  form  of  apologue,  of  serious 
disquisition  or  criticism,  convey  to  us  lessons  of  prac- 
tical wisdom.  Its  pictures  of  external  nature  have 
been  deepened  by  a  sober  contemplation  not  familiar 
to  the  mercurial  fancy  of  the  Italians.  Its  biting  sa- 
tire, from  Pierce  Plowman's  Visions  to  the  Baviad  and 
Mseviad  of  our  day,  instead  of  breaking  into  vapid 
jests,  has  been  sharpened  against  the  follies  or  vices 
of  the  age,  and  the  body  of  its  poetry,  in  general, 
from  the  days  of  "moralle  Gower"  to  those  of  Cowpei 
and  Wordsworth,  breathes  a  spirit  of  piety  and  unsul- 
lied virtue.     Even  Spenser  deemed   it  necessary  to 

*  The  annotations  upon  Lippi's  burlesque  poem  of  the  Malmanttte 
Racquistata  are  inferior  in  buUc  to  those  only  on  the  Divine  Comedy. 
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shroud  the  eccentricities  of  his  Italian  imagination  ic 
sober  allegory;  and  Milton,  while  he  adopted  in  his 
Comus  the  beautiful  and  somewhat  luxurious  form  of 
the  Aminta  and  Pastor  Fido,  animated  it  with  the  most 
devotional  sentiments. 

The  political  situation  of  Italy  may  afford  a  key  to 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  her  literature.  Oppressed 
by  foreign  or  domestic  tyrants  for  more  than  five  cen« 
turies,  she  has  been  condemned,  in  the  indignant 
language  of  her  poet, 

**  Per  wrm  seinpre,  o  vindtrice  o  vinta.** 

Her  citizens,  excluded  from  the  higher  walks  of  public 
action,  have  too  often  resigned  themselves  to  corrupt 
and  effeminate  pleasure,  and  her  writers,  inhibited  from 
the  free  discussion  of  important  topics,  have  too  fre- 
quently contented  themselves  with  an  impotent  play 
of  fancy.  The  histories  of  Machiavelli  and  of  Guic- 
ciardini  were  not  permitted  to  be  published  entire 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  last  century.  The  writings 
of  Alemanni,  from  some  umbrage  given  to  the  Medici, 
were  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 
Marchetti's  elegant  version  of  Lucretius  was  long  pro- 
hibited on  the  ground  of  its  epicurean  philosophy, 
and  the  learned  labors  of  Giannone  were  recompensed 
with  exile.  Under  such  a  government,  it  is  wonderful 
that  so  many  rather  than  so  few  writers  should  have 
been  found  with  intrepidity  sufficient  to  raise  the  voice 
of  unwelcome  truth.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
they  should  have  produced  so  few  models  of  civil  or 
sacred  eloquence,  the  fruit  of  a  happier  and  more  en- 
lightened system ;  that  they  should  have  been  too  ex- 
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clusively  devoted  to  mere  beauties  of  form,  have  been 
more  solicitous  about  style  than  thought,  have  studied 
rather  to  amuse  than  to  instruct.  Hence  the  super 
abundance  of  their  philological  treatises  and  mere 
verbal  criticisms,  of  their  tomes  of  commentaries  with 
which  they  have  illustrated  or  obscured  their  most  in- 
significant poets,  where  a  verse  furnishes  matter  for  a 
lecture,  and  a  canzone  becomes  the  text  for  a  volume. 
This  is  no  exaggeration.*  Hence,  too,  the  frequency 
and  ferocity  of  their  literary  quarrels,  into  which  the 
Italians,  excluded  too  often  from  weightier  disquisi- 
tion, enter  with  an  enthusiasm  which  in  other  nations 
can  be  roused  only  by  the  dearest  interests  of  humanity. 
The  comparative  merit  of  some  obscure  classic,  the 
orthography  of  some  obsolete  term,  a  simple  sonnet, 
even,  has  been  sufficient  to  throw  the  whole  community 
into  a  ferment,  in  which  the  parties  have  not  always 
confined  themselves  to  a  war  of  words. 

The  influence  of  academies  on  Italian  literature  is 
somewhat  doubtful.  They  have  probably  contributed 
to  nourish  that  epicurean  sensibility  to  mere  verbal 
elegance  so  conspicuous  in  the  nation.  The  great  va 
riety  of  these  institutions  scattered  over  every  remote 
district  of  the  country,  the  whimsicality  of  their  titles, 
and  still  more  of  those  of  their  members,  have  an  air 
sufficiently  ridiculous.f    Some  of  them  have  been  de- 

*  Benedetto  of  Ravenna  wrote  ten  lectures  on  the  fourth  sonnet 
of  Petrarch ;  Pico  della  Mirandola  devoted  three  whole  books  to  the 
illustration  of  a  canzone  of  his  friend  Benivieni ;  and  three  Arcadians 
published  a  volume  in  defence  of  the  Tre  Sorelle  of  Petrarch  I  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar  examples  of  critical  prodigality. 

f  Take  at  hazard  some  of  the  most  fiuniliar,  the  "  Ardent,"  the 
"  Frozen/'  the  "  Wet,"  the  "  Dry,"  the  '•  Stupid,'  the  "  Lazy."    The 
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voted  to  the  investigation  of  science.  But  a  licen^ 
refused  to  individuals  will  hardly  be  conceded  to  pub- 
lic associations;  and  the  persecution  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  has  proved  an  effectual  warning  to  con- 
fine their  speculations  within  the  inoffensive  sphere 
of  literary  criticism.  Hence  the  exuberance  of  prose 
and  iezioniy  endless  dissertations  on  barren  rhetorical 
topics,  and  those  vapid  attempts  at  academic  wit, 
which  should  never  have  transcended  the  bounds  of 
the  Lyceum. 

It  is  not  in  such  institutions  that  the  great  intellec 
tual  efforts  of  a  nation  are  displayed.  All  that  any 
academy  can  propose  to  itself  is  to  keep  alive  the 
flame  which  genius  has  kindled;  and  in  more  than 
one  instance  they  have  gone  near  to  smother  it.  The 
French  Academy,  as  is  well  known,  opened  its  career 
with  its  celebrated  attack  upon  Corneille;  and  the 
earliest  attempt  of  the  Cruscan  was  upon  Tasso's  Jeru- 
salem, which  it  compelled  its  author  to  remodel,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  reduce,  by  the  extraction  of  its  essen- 
tial spirit,  into  a  flat  and  insipid  decoction.  Denina 
has  sarcastically  intimated  that  the  era  of  the  founda- 
tion of  this  latter  academy  corresponds  exactly  with 
that  of  the  commencement  of  the  decline  of  good  taste. 
More  liberal  critics  concede,  however,  that  this  body 
has  done  much  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  tongue, 
and  that  a  pure  spirit  of  criticism  was  kept  alive  within 

Cruscan  takes  its  name  from  Crusca  (bran) ;  and  its  members  adopted 
the  corresponding  epithets  of  "brown  bread,"  "white  bread,"  "the 
kneaded/'  etc.  Some  of  the  Italians,  as  Lasca,  La  Bindo,  for  in- 
stance, are  better  known  by  their  frivolous  academic  names  than  by 
their  own, 
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its  bosom  when  it  had  become  extinct  in  almost  every 
other  part  of  Italy.*  Their  philological  labors  have, 
in  truth,  been  highly  valuable,  though  perhaps  not  $0 
completely  successful  as  those  of  the  French  academi* 
cians.  We  do  not  allude  to  any  capricious  principle 
on  which  their  vocabulary  may  have  been  constructed, 
—an  affair  of  their  own  critics, — ^but  to  the  fact  that, 
after  all,  they  have  not  been  able  to  settle  the  language 
with  the  same  precision  and  uniformity  with  which  it 
has  been  done  in  France,  from  the  want  of  some  great 
metropolis,  like  Paris,  whose  authority  would  be  re- 
ceived as  paramount  throughout  the  country.  No  such 
uriversal  deference  has  been  paid  to  the  Cruscan  acad- 
emy; and  the  Italian  language,  far  from  being  accu- 
rately determined,  is  even  too  loose  and  inexact  for 
the  common  purposes  of  business.  Perhaps  it  is  for 
this  very  reason  better  adapted  to  the  ideal  purposes 
of  poetry. 

The  exquisite  mechanism  of  the  Italian  tongue,  made 
up  of  the  very  elements  of  music,  and  picturesque  in 
its  formation  beyond  that  of  any  other  living  language, 
is  undoubtedly  a  cause  of  the  exaggerated  consequence 
imputed  to  style  by  the  writers  of  the  nation.  The 
author  of  the  Dialogue  on  Orators  points  out,  as  one 
of  the  symptoms  of  depraved  eloquence  in  Rome,  that 
**  voluptuous  artificial  harmony  of  cadence,  which  is 
better  suited  to  the  piu*poses  of  the  musician  or  the 
dancer  than  of  the  orator."  The  same  vice  has  in- 
fected Italian  prose  from  its  earliest  models,  from 
Boccaccio  and  Bembo  down   to   the  most  ordinary 

*  See.  in  particular,  the  treatise  of  Parini,  himself  a  Lombard 
De'  Piincipi  delle  Belle  iiettere,  part  ii.  cap.  t. 
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book-wright  of  the  present  day,  who  hopes  to  disguise 
his  poverty  of  thought  under  his  melodious  redun- 
dancy of  diction.  Hence  it  is  that  their  numerous 
Letters,  Dialogues,  and  their  specimens  of  written  elo- 
quence are  too  often  defective  both  in  natural  force  and 
feeling.  Even  in  those  graver  productions  which  de 
rive  almost  their  sole  value  from  their  facts,  they  are 
apt  to  be  far  more  solicitous  about  style  and  ingenious 
turns  of  thought,  as  one  of  their  own  critics  has  ad- 
mitted, than  either  utility  or  sound  philosophy.* 

A  principal  cause,  after  all,  of  the  various  pecu- 
liarities of  Italian  literature,  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  is  to  be  traced  to  that  fine  perception  of  the 
beautiful,  so  inherent  in  every  order  of  the  nation, 
whether  it  proceed  from  a  happier  physical  organiza- 
tion, or  from  an  early  familiarity  with  those  models  of 
ideal  beauty  by  which  they  are  everywhere  surrounded. 
Whoever  has  visited  Italy  must  have  been  struck  with 
a  sensibility  to  elegant  pleasure,  and  a  refinement  of 
taste,  in  the  very  lowest  classes,  that  in  other  countries 
belong  only  to  the  more  cultivated.  This  is  to  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  most  trifling  particulars ;  in  their  various 
costume,  whose  picturesque  arrangement  seems  to  have 
been  studied  from  the  models  of  ancient  statuary ;  in 
the  flowers  and  other  tasteful  ornaments  with  which, 
on  y?/^-days,  they  decorate  their  chapels  and  pubh'c 
temples ;  in  the  eagerness^  with  which  the  peasant  and 
the  artisan,  after  their  daily  toil,  resort  to  the  theatre, 
the  opera,  or  similar  intellectual  amusements,  instead 
of  the  bear-baitings,  bull-fights,  and  drunken  orgies  so 
familiar  to  the  populace  of  other  countries;  and  in 
*  Bettinelli,  Risorgimento  d'ltalia,  Introd.,  p.  14. 
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the  quiet  nqpture  with  whk^  tkey  listen  for  bours^  10 
the  yMac  squaies^  to  the  stiains  of  an.  tmpyovkc^mre 
or  tlM  lecitationa  of  a  9lory*teller,  without  any  other 
refreshment  than  a  glass  of  water.  Bvea  the  art  of 
improvisation,  carriei  to  such  perfection  hy  the  Italr 
iaas,  is  far  less  f mputiMe  to  the  iaictlitiea  of  their  Tene 
than  to  the  poetical  genius  of  the  people  ;  an  evidence 
of  whkh  is  the  abnndiaiice  of  in^rc^i$atori  in  Latin  in 
the  sixteenth  ceotnry,  when  that  hmgti^^e  came  to  be 
widely  cultivated. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  conclttde  oor  remai^ks,  which 
have  already  encroached  too  liberally  on  the  patience 
of  our  readers.  Notwithstanding  our  sincere  admita- 
tic«,  as  generally  expressed,  for  the  beautiful  literature 
(^  Italy,  we  fear  that  sonte  of  o^  reflections  may  be 
unpalatable  to  a  people  w^o  shrink  with  sensitive  deli* 
cacy  from  the  nide  touch  ol  fbveign  critkism.  The 
most  I}t)eral  opinions  of  a  fbreigner,  it  is  true,  coming 
through  so  different  a  Medium  of  jmfudice  and  taste, 
must  always  present  a  somewhat  (^torted  aspect  to  the 
tyt  of  a  native.  On-  those  liner  shades  of  expression 
which  constitute,  indeed,  much  of  the  value  of  poetry, 
none  but  a  native  can  pronounce  with  accuracy;  but 
on  it»  hitellectual  and  moral  character  a  ft>retgn  critic 
iff  better  qtial^d  to  decide.  He  vsudk^  be  more  perspi- 
cacious, even,  than  a  native,  in  detecting  those  obli- 
quities from  a  correct  standard  <^i  taste,  to  which  the 
latter  has  been  reconciled  by  pr^udice  suid  long  ex- 
ample, or  which  he  may  have  learned  to  reverence  as 
beattties. 

Thete  must  be  so  many  exceptions,  too,  to  the 
sweeping  range  of  any  general  critteism,  that  it  will 
X  45 
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always  cany  with  it  a  certsdn  air  of  injustice.  Thus, 
while  we  object  to  the  Italians  the  diluted,  redundant 
style  of  their  compositions,  may  they  not  refer  us  to 
their  versions  of  Tacitus  and  Perseus,  the  most  con- 
densed writers  in  the  most  condensed  language  in  the 
world,  in  a  form  equally  compact  with  that  of  the 
originals?  May  they  not  object  to  us  Dante  and 
Alfieri,  scarcely  capable  of  translation  into  any  modem 
tongue,  in  the  same  compass,  without  a  violence  to 
idiom?  And  may  they  not  cite  the  same  hardy  models 
in  refutation  of  an  unqualified  charge  of  effeminacy? 
Where  shall  we  find  examples  of  purer  and  more  ex- 
alted ^sentiment  than  in  the  writings  of  Petrarch  and 
Tasso  ?  Where  of  a  more  chastised  composition  than 
in  Casa  or  Caro  ?  And  where  more  pertinent  examples 
of  a  didactic  aim  than  in  their  numerous  poetical  trea- 
tises on  husbandry,  manufactures,  and  other  useful  arts, 
which  in  other  countries  form  the  topics  of  bulky  dis- 
quisitions in  prose?  This  is  all  just.  But  such  ex- 
ceptions, however  imposing,  in  no  way  contravene  the 
general  truth  of  our  positions,  founded  on  the  preva- 
lent tone  and  characteristics  of  Italian  literature. 

Let  us  not,  however,  appear  insensible  to  the  merits 
of  a  literature  pre-eminent  above  all  others  for  activity 
of  fancy  and  beautiful  variety  of  form,  or  to  those  of 
a  country  so  fruitful  in  interesting  recollections  to  the 
scholar  and  the  artist ;  in  which  the  human  mind  has 
displayed  its  highest  energies  untired  through  the 
longest  series  of  ages ;  on  which  the  light  of  science 
shed  its  parting  ray,  and  where  it  first  broke  again 
upon  the  nations;  whose  history  is  the  link  that  con- 
nects the  past  with  the  present,  the  ancient  with  the 
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modern,  and  whose  enterprising  genius  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  the  Old  World  by  the  discovery  of  a 
New;  whose  scholars  opened  to  mankind  the  intellectual 
treasures  of  antiquity;  whose  schools  first  expounded 
those  principles  of  law  which  have  become  the  basis  of 
jurisprudence  in  most  of  the  civilized  nations  of  Eu- 
rope ;  whose  cities  gave  the  earliest  example  of  free  in- 
stitutionsy  and,  when  the  vision  of  liberty  had  passed 
away,  maintained  their  empire  over  the  mind  by  those 
admirable  productions  of  art  that  revive  the  bright 
period  of  Grecian  glory;  and  who,  even  now  that  her 
palaces  are  made  desolate  and  her  vineyards  trodden 
down  under  the  foot  of  the  stranger,  retains  within  her 
bosom  all  the  fire  of  ancient  genius.  It  would  show  a 
strange  insensibility  indeed  did  we  not  sympathize  in 
the  fortunes  of  a  nation  that  has  manifested,  in  such 
a  variety  of  ways,  the  highest  intellectual  power;  of 
which  we  may  exclaim,  in  the  language  which  a  modern 
poet  has  a^^lied  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  her 

citieSy 

**  O  Decus.  O  Lux 
Ausonise,  per  quam  libera  turba  sumus» 
Per  quam  Barbaries  nobis  oon  imperat,  et  Sol 
Esoriens  nostro  clarius  orbe  nitet  I*' 


SCOTTISH  SONG.^ 

(Juljr,  rS26.) 

It  ti  remarkable  that  poetry,  which  is  esteemed  90 
nrach  more  difficult,  than  prose  amoftg  ctrftirated 
people,  should  universally  hare  been  the  form  which 
man,,  m  the  primitive  stages  of  society,  has  adopted 
for  the  easier  development  of  his  ideas.  It  may  be 
that  the  infancy  of  na*i<nis,  Kke  that  of  individuals,  is 
more  taken  trp  with  rmaginatio»  a«d  sentiment  than 
with  reasoning,  and  is  thus  instrnctivefy  led  to  verse, 
aes  best  suited,  by  its  sweetness  and  harmo»y,  to  the 
expression  of  passionate  thought.  It  may  be,  too,  that 
the  refinements  of  modern  criticism  have  makiplied 
rather  than  relieved  the  difficulties  of  the  art.  The* 
ancient  poet  poured  forth  his  carmina  incondita  with 
no  other  ambition  than  that  of  accommodating  them 
to  the  natural  imisic  of  bis  own  ear,  careless  of  the 
punctilious  observances  which  the  £utidiottS  taste  of  a 
polished  age  so  peremptorily  demands.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  poetry  is  more  ancient  than 
prose  in  the  records  of  every  nation,  and  that  this 
poetry  is  found  in  its  earliest  stages  almost  always 
allied  with  music.     Thus  the  Rhapsodies  of  Homer 

*  "  The  Songs  of  Scotland,  Ancient  and  Modern,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  Historical  and  Critical,  and  the  Characters  of  the 
Lyric  Poets.    By  Allan  Cunningham."    In  four  volumes.    London, 
1825.    xamo. 
(532) 
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nnftfte  dianted  iso  Tiie  tsocmd  of  tbe  lyxe  by  the  wander* 
ing  bards  of  Ionia ;  thus  the  oitbar«edi  <f(  the  anctenft 
•Itonums,  t^e  Wei&h  harper,  the  .Saxon  gleeman,  the 
ScandTMt^n  scokl,  and  the  Norman  minstrel,  soothed 
the  sQtteaai  appetites  of  an  imlettered  age  by  the  more 
-eacaked  charms  of  poetry  and  mnsic.  This  precodous 
poetkad  spirit  ^eems  to  have  been  mare  widely  dil^ised 
«cniong  tto  modern  than  the  ancient  European  nations. 
The  astonishing  prarfectioa  of  ^e  Homeric  ^ics  makes 
it  f/mibMey  it  Is  true^  that  thxsm  most  hme  been  pre- 
mnirly  aiditigent  enlthiation  ^  die  diviae  art  among 
.fheimtiiws.* 

l%e  fHtrodnotion  nf  die  bards  J^iemios  and  Demo- 
doooB  -into  tlie  Odyssey  ^hows  ako  Xha(t  mdnstrelay  had 
long  been  fiuniliar  t»  liomer's  conntrymen.  This, 
however,  is  but  coBSfsctore,  as  no  undis]Hited  fragments 
<if  this  lotiiy  age  hav^  come  doum  to  us.  The  Romaaa, 
ire  know,  urere  not  tiil  a  very  la^e  period  moved  by 
the  impeim  sacer.  One  or  two  derotional  ohants  and 
a  few  TibaM  aatves  ase  aM  that  claim  to  be  antiquities 
in  their  proeaic  titendun. 

It  vaa  fan:  odierwise  with  the  nations  of  modern  Eu- 
rope. Whether  the  romantic  institutions  of  the  age, 
or  the  waarmtb  of  classic  literetare  not  wholly  extin- 
guished, awakesed  this  general  ei^hmiasm,  we  know 
not ;  bat  no  sooner  had  the  thick  darkness  which  for 
centuries  had  settled  over  Hhe  nations  b^un  to  dissi- 
pate, tham  the  ^votce  of  song  was  heard  in  the  remotest 
connrs  of 'Eurkspe,  wheiie  heathen  civilisation  had  never 
vonturedr^finom  the  frossea  kles  of  Britmn  and  Scandi- 

•  "  Nee  dubitari  def>et  quin  fuerint  01*16  Homftrutn  poetae."    Clc., 
Bntt.,  iA. 

45* 
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navia,  no  less  than  from  the  fertile  shores  of  Italy  and 
Provence.  We  do  not  mean  that  the  light  of  song  was 
totally  extinguished,  even  at  the  darkest  period.  It 
may  be  faintly  discerned  in  the  barbaric  festivals  of 
Attila,  himself  the  theme  of  more  than  one  venerable 
German  romance ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  in  the  com- 
paratively refined  courts  of  Alfred  and  Charlemagne, 

But  it  was  not  until  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century 
that  refinement  of  taste  was  far  advanced  among  the 
nations  of  Europe ;  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles 
of  a  rude,  unconcocted  dialect,  the  foundations  and 
the  forms  of  their  poetical  literature  were  cast,  which, 
with  some  modification,  they  have  retained  ever  since. 
Of  these,  the  ballads  may  be  considered  as  coming 
more  immediately  from  the  body  of  the  people.  In 
no  country  did  they  take  such  deep  root  as  in  Spain 
and  Scotland,  and,  although  cultivated  more  or  less  by 
all  the  Northern  nations,  yet  nowhere  else  have  they 
had  the  good  fortune,  by  their  own  intrinsic  beauty, 
and  by  the  influence  they  have  exerted  over  the  popu- 
lar character,  to  constitute  so  important  a  part  of  the 
national  literature.  The  causes  of  this  are  to  be  traced 
to  the  political  relations  of  these  countries.  Spain, 
divided  into  a  number  of  petty  principalities,  which 
contended  with  each  other  for  pre-eminence,  was 
obliged  to  carry  on  a  for  more  desperate  struggle  for 
existence,  as  well  as  religion,  with  its  Saracen  in- 
vaders ;  who,  after  advancing  their  victorious  crescent 
from  the  Arabian  desert  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
had  established  a  solid  empire  over  the  fairest  por- 
tions of  the  Peninsula.  Seven  long  centuries  was  the 
ancient  Spaniard  reclaiming,  inch  by  inch,  this  con* 
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quered  territory:  thus  a  perpetual  crusade  was  carried 
on,  and  the  fertile  fields  of  Andalusia  and  Granada 
became  the  mimic  theatre  of  exploits  similar  to  those 
performed  by  the  martial  enthusiasts  of  Europe,  on  a 
much  greater  scale,  indeed,  on  the  plains  of  Palestine. 
The  effect  of  all  this  was  to  infuse  into  their  popular 
compositions  a  sort  of  devotional  heroism,  which  is  to 
be  looked  for  in  vain  in  any  other.  The  existence  of 
the  Cid  so  early  as  the  eleventh  century  was  a  fortunate 
event  for  Spanish  poetry.  The  authenticated  actions 
of  that  chief  are  so  nearly  allied  to  the  marvellous 
that,  like  Charlemagne,  he  forms  a  convenient  nu- 
cleus for  the  manifold  fictions  in  which  successive 
bards  have  enveloped  him.  The  ballads  relating  to 
this  doughty  hero  have  been  collected  into  a  sort  of 
patchwork  epic,  whose  fabrication  thus  resembles  that 
imputed  to  those  ancient  poems  which  some  modern 
critics  have  determined  to  be  but  a  tissue  of  rhapsodies 
executed  by  different  masters.  But,  without  comparing 
them  with  the  epics  of  Homer  in  symmetry  of  design 
or  perfection  of  versification,  we  may  reasonably  claim 
for  them  a  moral  elevation  not  inferior,  and  a  tone  of 
courtesy  and  generous  gallantry  altogether  unknown  to 
the  heroes  of  the  Iliad. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  Spanish  ballads  are  those 
relating  to  the  Moors.  This  people,  now  so  degraded 
in  every  intellectual  and  moral  aspect,  were,  as  is  well 
known,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the  principal 
depositaries  of  useful  science  and  elegant  art.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  Spanish  caliphate ;  and  more 
than  one  Christian  prelate  is  on  record  who,  in  a 
superstitious  age,  performed  a  literary  pilgrimage  to 
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Ike  fichools  of  Cdfdova,  'and  <kaiik  from  t!he%  pro- 
fi^oe  sources  of  wi^dhl  The  p^culianties  of  Ortentai 
costume,  their  showy  lailitacy  ^Kisrci^esiy  their  perileus 
bull-feasts  and  cane-figto,  their  chivalric  de&mce  aad 
reBcouBters  with  the  Christfian  knights  on  tte  pilainf 
before  the  assembled  city,  thek  ferilliartt  pe^eds,  ro- 
naatic  wooings,  and  mtdn^ight  sereitaidesv  aifforded  rich 
themes  for  the  muse  \  nbove  aU,  the  c^ture  ted  4eso^ 
Ifttion  of  Graaada,  that  ''city  without  peer,*^  the 
''pride  of  heatheadom/'  on  which  the  taste  aod 
treasures  of  the  W«dtarn  ci^hs  had  been  lavished 
for  sev^n  eentunes,  are  detailed  xn  a  totve  of  meiaa- 
choly  grandeur,  which  comes  Oter  us  Uke  the  i^iee  ^ 
an  expiring  ciatioB.* 

One  trait  has  been  poiated  out  in  these  poents  most 
honcKOble  to  the  Spanish  c^laracter,  ajEsd  ki  n^iicb^  in 
later  times,  it  has  been  iamentiabiy  'defibientt,  thait  «f 
religious  toleration  :  we  find  odne  of  the  fierce  bigotry 
which  armed  the  iron  hand  of  t^e  Inqmsition ;  winch 
coolty  oondenmed  to  exile  or  )the  stake  a  nuineroas 
native  population  for  an  honest  difference  ^  reHgious 
opinion,  and  desolatod  with  6re  and  ^sword  the  most 
flourishing  of  their  Christian  provinces. 

The  ancient  Spaniard,  on  the  contrary,  4ttiiittncod 

*  An  aocient  Arabian  writer  concludes  a  florid  eulogium  on  the  ar- 
'chhectare  and  local  beauties  of  Gtttnada  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
with  Ukeaing  ft,  in  OHentAl  fe^f6b,  lo  "  a  riehl^MvroUght  ^asfc  of 
lilver,  filled  w$th  jacinths  and  eineial<^"  (Historia  de  los  Ambes  ^ 
Espaift.  torn.  iii.  p.  147.)  Among  the  j^allads  relating  to  the  Mooriib 
wars,  two  of  the  most  beautiful  are  the  "  Lament  over  Alhama,**  in- 
differently translated  by  Byron,  and  that  beghining  with  "En  la 
i^udad  de  Granada,"  rendered  by  Lodkhaft  ^iHi  his  iisiud  fre-dddto 
ftod  vivaoily.    Hita,  i  464,  and  Depptng,  440. 
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bj  a  more  ^nlight^eed  polkf ^  as  well  las  by  hmnNunlty, 
<H>ntract0d  ^miliar  intimacies,  nay,  ev&n  mataAmarM 
«llii»ceB,  with  his  Mohammedan  rraiJs>  and  the  pvoud- 
est  of  ^heir  'Bohtes  did  not  disdaiai  in  m  hon^t  cainC; 
to  fight  under  the  banners  <^  tbe  Inftdel.  It  would 
be  a  curious  s^y  to  4mce  the  ^ogress  and  the  caosei 
of  this  iHtiable  itivolution  is  iiational  {feeling. 

The  Spaniards  have  good  reason  to  <cherii§i  their 
afiei^it  baUadfi,  for  nowbeKe  is  Ibe  high  Castiinasi 
character  di^l^yed  io  ^ucJtt  advantage,*^haii|ghrty,  it 
is  tme,  jeaJoiis  of  iniStik^  and  withotit  t3ie  Ciacttire  <rf 
letters  which  throws  « lustre  over  the  polished  coatt  of 
Charles  and  Ph'lipi  but  also  without  the  onmnce,  Che 
insatiable  crue^yy  and  disnod  jnperstition  which  defuse 
the  bright  paga  of  their  tniHtary  Tenoirn,*  The  Cid 
hiiaselfy  whoft  authendC  history  may  vindicate  the 
hyperbole  of  omaace,  was  the  6tMu  iSiul  of  chivahy.f 

♦  Sufficient  evidence  of  this  may  be  found  in  works  of  imagination, 
as  ««dl  ss  the  hittori^  of  <}ie  period.  Thfe  t>la3rs  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
for  idstence.  ftre  ^iHefl  wMi  ntt  masner  of  perfidy  and  assas^nsdbA, 
which  takes  place  as  a  matter  of  couise^  and  without  the  least  ix>Sit^ 
punction.  In  the  same  spirit,  the  barbarous  excesses  of  his  country- 
men in  South  America  are  detailed  by  Ercilla,  in  his  historical  epic, 
La.  AYauneMa.  The  flimsy  prfeteict  of  cdnseience,  for  which  these 
crimes  ace  l)erpeti«ted«  ««iinot  ml  tbeir  enoittity  ifrom  ai^  \>m.  <he 
eyes  of  the  ofiender. 

f-  The  veracity  of  the  traditionary  history  of  the  Cid,  indeed,  his 
Mtetenee,  discussed  and  denied  by  Masdeu,  in  his  Historia  critica  de 
Esp«&^  has  been  satfsSactorily  es«abti^ed  by  the  learned  Mtitler 
Aod  the  coaolusioBB  of  Ihe  latter  wntcr  are  i«cently  contittned  by 
Condi's  posthumous  publication  of  translated  Arabian  manuscri^ 
of  great  antiquity,  where  the  Cid  is  repeatedly  meiitioned  as  the  chief 
known  by  the  name  of  <he  Warrior,  el  Campeador:  "  the  Cid  whom 
AUa  Mirse;"  *•  the  tyrant  -Cid  •/'  *  the  aewwsed  Cid,"  etc.  See  His 
tona  4e  los  Ambas4e  Eepafia^  ii.  92. 
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'  The  peculiarities  of  early  Scottish  poetry  may  also 
be  referred,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  political  relations 
of  the  nation,  which  for  many  centuries  was  distracted 
by  all  the  rancorous  dissensions  incident  to  the  ill- 
balanced  fabric  of  feudal  government.  The  frequent 
and  long  regencies,  always  unfavorable  to  civil  con- 
cord, multiplied  the  sources  of  jealousy,  and  armed 
with  new  powers  the  factious  aristocracy.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  legitimate  authority,  each  baron  sought  to 
fortify  himself  by  the  increased  number  of  his  re- 
tainers, who,  in  their  turn,  willingly  attached  them- 
selves to  the  fortunes  of  a  chief  who  secured  to  them 
plunder  and  protection.  Hence  a  system  of  clanship 
was  organized,  more  perfect  and  more  durable  than 
has  existed  in  any  other  country,  which  is  not  entirely 
cflfaced  at  the  present  day.  To  the  nobles  who  garri- 
soned the  Marches,  still  greater  military  powers  were 
necessarily  delegated  for  purposes  of  state  defence, 
and  the  names  of  Home,  Douglas,  and  Buccleuch  make 
a  far  more  frequent  and  important  figure  in  national 
history  than  that  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  Hence 
private  feuds  were  inflamed  and  vindicated  by  national 
antipathies,  and  a  pretext  of  patriotism  was  never 
wanting  to  justify  perpetual  hostility.  Hence  the 
scene  of  the  old  ballads  was  laid  chiefly  on  the  borders, 
and  hence  the  minstrels  of  the  "North  Countrie"  ob- 
tained such  pre-eminence  over  their  musical  brethren. 
The  odious  passion  of  revenge,  which  seems  adapted 
by  nature  to  the  ardent  temperaments  of  the  South, 
but  which  even  there  has  been  mitigated  by  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  glowed  with  fierce  heat  in  the  bosoms 
of  those  Northern  savages.     An  offence  to  the  meanest 
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individual  was  espoused  by  his  whole  clan,  and  was 
expiated,  not  by  the  blood  of  the  offender  only,  but 
by  that  of  his  whole  kindred.  The  sack  of  a  peaceful 
castle  and  the  slaughter  of  its  sleeping  inhabitants 
seem  to  have  been  as  familiar  occurrences  to  these 
Border  heroes  as  the  lifting  of  a  drove  of  cattle,  and 
attended  with  as  little  compunction.  The  following 
pious  invocation,  uttered  on  the  eve  of  an  approaching 
foray,  may  show  the  acuteness  of  their  moral  sensi- 
bility : 

"  He  that  ordained  us  to  be  bom 

Sent  us  mair  meat  for  the  mora. 

Come  by  right  or  come  by  wrang, 

Christ,  let  us  not  fast  owre  lang, 

But  blithely  spend  what's  gaily  got 

Ride,  Rowlanc^  hough  's  i'  the  pot" 

When  superstition  usurps  the  place  of  religion,  there 
will  be  little  morality  among  the  people.  The  only 
law  they  knew,  was  the  command  of  their  chief,  and 
the  only  one  he  admitted  was  his  sword.  "  By  what 
right,"  said  a  Scottish  prince  to  a  marauding  Douglas, 
**  do  you  hold  these  lands  ?"  "By  that  of  my  sword,*' 
he  answered. 

From  these  causes  the  early  Scottish  poetry  is  deeply 
tinged  with  a  gloomy  ferocity,  and  abounds  in  details 
of  cool,  deliberate  cruelty.  It  is  true  that  this  is  fre- 
quently set  off,  as  in  the  fine  old  ballads  of  Chevy 
Chase  and  Auld  Maitland,  by  such  deeds  of  rude  but 
heroic  gallantry  as,  in  the  words  of  Sidney,  ''stir  the 
soul  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.*'  But,  on  the  whole, 
although  the  scene  of  the  oldest  ballads  is  pitched  as 
late  as  the  fourteenth  century,  the  manners  they  ex- 
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hibit  are  not  nnidi  siq>ertor,  in  fioiiit  of  refltietoeAt 
and  hmnaiilly,  to  those  of  o»r  o«m  Nohth  Amerlcaii 


Ftom  wanton  tn-  viaidictive  cnieksr,  especially  <^hen 
caeiicised  on  the  defenceless  or  the  ionocenty  the  cultt* 
Youted  mind  natmallf  thrinks  nritli  horror  juvd  disgtist ; 
Init  it  was  long  eie  the  stevn  hearts  of  our  SagHsh 
ADoestore  yiekled  to  dm  soft  inpolscs  of  vasrcy  and 
benevoieiice.  The  re^ns  of  the  Nornum  x^astj  are 
written  in  characters  of  fire  and  blood.  As  late  as 
the  conclusion  of  the  foufteenth  ce»t«ry,  we  find  the 
Black  Prince,  the  '**  flower  of  EngtiA  knighthood," 
as  Froissart  styles  him,  superintending  the  butchery  of 
three  thousand  UQFefiistii^  ica^i^^tes,  eaen,  women,  and 
children,  who  vaimly  chmg  to  hii»  -for  mercy.  The 
general  usage  of  surrendering  as  hostages  their  wives 
and  duidretv,  whose  member  were  ttmtHiited  or  lives 
eacffiftced  on  the  least  infraction  of  fhehr  engagements, 
isa  gdll  better  evidence  of  the  wiiversai  bOTbarism  of 
the  so*miich  lauded  age  of  chivaky. 

Another  trait  m  the  old  Scotch  *poetty,  a«d  of  a  very 
opposite  iMiture  from  that  we  have  been  describing,  is 
its  occasional  sensibility:  touches  of  genuine  pathos 
are  ibuisd  scattered  among  the  cold,  app^fng  passrons 
of  tiie  age,  iifce  the  flowers  whicfh,  in  Switzerland,  are 
«aid  to  bloom  alongside  the  avalandw.  No  ^ate  of 
society  k  so  rode  as  to^xtingai^  the  ^lark  of  natural 
affection;  tenderness  for  our  oflspring  «  but  a  more 

*  For  proof  of  this  assertion,  see  "  Minstrefof  of  ih«  ScottiA  Bor- 
der," and  in  particular  the  ballade  of  " JeUon  Grame,"  "Young  Bco- 
J!e,"  •*  Lord  William.*  "  Duel  of  Wharton  and  Stuart,"  '  tVnth  of 
ftMbeftton^angh."  '*  BmiijhiK  Tnigedy,"  etc.* 
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CEDlavged  sdfi^iBhesS)  pearledty  compatible  with  tbe  i>b 
most  ferocHy  toiwardft  oth«»>  Hence  scenes  of  parental 
and  filial,  attacbmefit  ace  to  be  met  wkh  in  these  pooiis 
wluch  caMQiOt  be  lead  wiiboutt  eolation.  The  passion 
of  love  appears  to  Imve  been  a  favorke  study  witfai  the 
ancient  English  writers,  and  by  nonei  in  any  language 
we  have  reodi  is  it  managed  with  so  much  art  and  feeln 
ing  asf  by  the  diasuttic  writos.  of  Qneen  Elizabeth's 
day.  The  Scotfti^  minstrds^  witii  less  art^  seem  tx)  be 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  possessing  an  equal  share  of 
tenderness.  la  the  Spanish  ballad  love  glows  with  the 
fierce  ardor  ^  a  tiopic^  sun.  Thei  amc»rom  aerenadisr 
celebrates  the  beautuos  of  his  Zayda  (the  name  whicb^ 
from  its  frequency,  woiM  seem  to  be  a  general  title 
for  a  Spanish  mistress)  in  all  the  florid  h3rperbole  of 
Orisnt^  g^huttry,  or, »  a  disappointed  hiver,  wanders 
aloskg  the  banl^  of  the  Quadakte,  impiecating  curses 
on  her  head  and  vengeancae  on  hi&  devoted  rival.  The 
calm  dqjoetion  and  tender  inelanGiM>ly  which  are  dif^ 
fiised  over  the  Sksrttish  love->songs  are  £nr  More  afiect^ 
ing  than  aU  tiiis  tnrbulence  of  passion^  The  sensibility 
wfaichy.  even  in  a  rude  age^  seems  to  hove  characterized 
the  Scottish  matdcn,  was  doid»tless  ncunshed  by  the 
solemn  complexion  of  the  scenevy  by  which  she  was 
sormitnded,  by  the  syn^sothies  qontinnally  awakened 
for  her  lover  in  hiis.  career  of  peril  and  adventure,  and 
by  the  faeilities  aflbrded  her  for  brooding  over  her 
misfortoncs  in  the  sileocc  of  mral  solitude. 

To  similar  physical  caases  may  be  principally  re* 
ferred  those  superstitions  which  are  so  liberally  diffused 
over  the  poetry  ol  Scodani  down  to  tiie  prcsent  day. 
The  tendency^of  wild,  solitary  distrtcti^  darkened  wiA 
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mountains  and  extensive  forests,  to  raise  in  the  mind 
ideas  of  solemn,  preternatural  awe,  has  been  noticed 
from  the  earliest  ages.  '^  Where  is  a  lofty  and  deeply- 
shaded  grove,"  writes  Seneca,  in  one  of  his  epistles, 
'^  filled  with  venerable  trees,  whose  interlacing  boughs 
shut  out  the  £ace  of  heaven,  the  grandeur  of  the  wood, 
the  silence  of  the  place,  the  shade  so  dense  and  uni- 
form, infuse  into  the  breast  the  notion  of  a  divinity;" 
and  thus  the  speculative  fancy  of  the  ancients,  always 
ready  to  supply  the  apparent  void  of  nature,  garrisoned 
each  grove,  fountain,  or  grotto  with  some  local  and 
tutelary  genius.  These  sylvan  deities,  clothed  with 
corporeal  figures  and  endowed  with  mortal  appetites, 
were  brought  near  to  the  level  of  humanity;  but  the 
Christian  revelation,  which  assures  us  of  another  world, 
is  the  "evidence  of  things  unseen,'*  and,  while  it  dis- 
sipates the  gross  and  sensible  creations  of  classic  my- 
thology, raises  our  conceptions  to  the  spiritual  and  the 
infinite.  In  our  eager  thirst  for  communication  with 
the  world  of  spirits,  we  naturally  imagine  it  can  only 
be  through  the  medium  of  spirits  like  themselves,  and, 
in  the  vulgar  creed,  these  i^paritions  never  come  from 
the  abodes  of  the  blessed,  but  from  the  tomb,  where 
they  are  supposed  to  await  the  period  of  a  final  and 
universal  resurrection,  and  whence  they  are  allowed  to 
"  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,"  for  penance  or 
some  other  inscrutable  purpose.  Hence  the  gloomy, 
undefined  character  of  the  modem  apparition  is  much 
more  appalling  than  the  sensual  and  social  personifica- 
tions of  antiquity. 

The  natural  phenomena  of  a  wild,  uncultivated  conn- 
try  greatly  con^ire  to  promote  the  illusions  of  the 
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&ncy.  The  power  of  clouds  to  reflect,  to  distort,  and 
to  magnify  objects  is  well  known,  and  on  this  principle 
many  of  the  preternatural  appearances  in  the  German 
mountains  and  the  Scottish  Highlands,  whose  lofty 
summits  and  unreclaimed  valleys  are  shrouded  in 
clouds  and  exhalations,  have  been  ingeniously  and 
philosophically  explained.  The  solitary  peasant,  as 
the  shades  of  evening  close  around  him,  witnesses 
with  dismay  the  gathering  phantoms,  and,  hurrying 
home,  retails  his  adventures  with  due  amplification. 
What  is  easily  believed  is  easily  seen,  and  the  marvel- 
lous incident  is  soon  placed  beyond  dispute  by  a  mul- 
titude of  testimonies.  The  appetite,  once  excited,  is 
keen  in  detecting  other  visions  and  prognostics,  which 
as  speedily  circulate  through  the  channels  of  rustic 
tradition,  until  in  time  each  glen  and  solitary  heath 
has  its  unearthly  visitants,  each  family  its  omen  or 
boding  spectre,  and  superstition,  systematized  into  a 
science,  is  expounded  by  indoctrinated  wizards  and 
gifted  seers. 

In  addition  to  these  fancies,  common;  though  in  a 
less  degree,  to  other  nations,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
North  have  inherited  a  more  material  mythology, 
which  has  survived  the  elegant  fictions  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  either  because  it  was  not  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  to  provoke  the  arm  of  the  Church,  or  be- 
cause it  was  too  nearly  accommodated  to  the  moral 
constitution  of  the  people  to  be  thus  easily  eradicated. 
The  character  of  a  mythology  is  always  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  scenery  and  climate  in  which 
it  is  invented.  Thus  the  graceful  Nymphs  and  Naiads 
of  Greece,  the  Peris  of  Persia,  who  live  in  the  colors 
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of  the  miabov  and  on  theodon  ol  icnnevs^  the  Fatnai 
of  England,  wbo  m  airy  circles  ^'dSaace  tbetr  rui^ts 
ta  the  whistling  wind/'  baire  tbr  fcail  gQs»mer  forstt 
and  delicate  ^inctiooa  congeoitid  witth  tke  b^miaful 
c€untrie»  which  they  inhabit ;  w&tle  the  Ehres,  Bi^les^^ 
Brownijes,  and  Kelpies,  which  sfioni.  to  hare  ^it* 
roatdy  descended,  in  anciem  Hig^and  veose^^  firom 
the  Scandinavian  Dieeiigpar,.  Nlasef,  Cibe.,  are  of  a  atimted 
and  malignant  aspect,,  and  ave  ectebrated  fur  nothhpi^ 
better  thaA  maiming  oattk^  bewitderie^  the  benighted 
traveUor,  and  ooejjLtring  oi^  thd  soute  of  new>^born  inr 
faa^.  Within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation, 
very  well  authwitijeated  anecdotes  of  tfeese  ^)o»tly  kid- 
nappers, have  been  chrottlated  and  gceodily  cfcdi^d  ist 
the  Scotibsh  Hagfalanda.  BuA  tke  stmshwue  <^  ci¥tti2^ 
ticm  b  rafttdly  diapelHog  t^  lin^^n^  m}9t9  o£  al}p^^ 
stition^  The  spirit  of  darlgaiefii^  love  not  tibe  choer^ 
haunts  of  men,  and  the  bu^du^  ati^ivity  of  ^i  in- 
creasing^  induatrvms  popidatioo  attamsr  bvkf  space  fiiH 
the  fears  or  inventions  of  fancy. 

The  fiecoe  aspect  ol  the  Scoitkb  ballad  was  miti- 
gated nnder  the  genecak  tra«qt<uUity  which.  foUojwed  the 
acc?ession  of  Jameft  to  the  united  cvowjms  of  Bngpbwd 
and  Scothyxt,  and  tbe  Nofthesn  Qcivse  n»gbl  ha^e 
caught  some  oi  the  inspuratskw  wl^dfi  &zed  her  Sooth* 
ent  sister  at  this  fiemfurkabie  epoel^.  had  not.  die  &tal 
piejndicefl  of  her  soveveign  ki  fbvor  of  an  Engtisjb  or 
even  a  Latiai  idiom  divef  (jed  his:  anciMtt  subyeds  6e«» 
the  ci43tiwiAion  of  thor  own.  ^  it  wos^  Ikummond 
of  Hawthopnden,  who^  melodiOfiis  aod  melanisholy 
stratiid^  however^  jure  Uk  be  ^^roUeidt  among  Sng U$b 
verar^  i»  the  most  etfua^fet  Hame  which  adoroa  the 
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scanty  annals  of  this  reign.  The  civil  and  religious 
broils,  which,  by  the  sharp  concussion  they  gave  to 
the  English  intellect  during  the  remainder  of  this  un- 
happy century,  seemed  to  have  forced  out  every  latent 
spark  of  genius,  served  only  to  discourage  the  less  pol- 
ished muse  of  the  North.  The  austerity  of  the  Re- 
formers chilled  the  sweet  flow  of  social  song,  and  the 
Dnly  verse  in  vogue  was  a  kind  of  rude  satire,  son^e- 
times  pointed  at  the  licentiousness  of  the  Roman 
clergy,  and  sometimes  at  the  formal  affectation  of  the 
Puritans,  but  which,  from  the  coarseness  of  the  execu- 
tion, and  the  transitory  interest  of  its  topics,  has  foi 
the  most  part  been  consigned  to  a  decent  oblivion. 

The  Revolution  in  1688,  and  the  subsequent  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  by  the  permanent  assurance 
they  gave  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and,  lastly, 
the  establishment  of  parochial  schools  about  the  same 
period,  by  that  wide  diffusion  of  intelligence  among 
the  lower  orders  which  has  elevated  them  above  every 
other  European  peasantry,  had  a  most  sensible  influ- 
ence on  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  the 
nation.  Improvements  in  art  and  agriculture  were 
introduced ;  the  circle  of  ideas  was  expanded  and  the 
feelings  liberalized  by  a  free  communication  with  their 
southern  neighbors;  and  religion,  resigning  much  of 
her  austerity,  lent  a  prudent  sanction  to  the  hilarity 
of  social  intercourse.  Popular  poetry  naturally  reflects 
the  habits  and  prevailing  sentiments  of  a  nation.  The 
ancient  notes  of  the  border  trumpet  were  exchanged 
for  the  cheerful  sounds  of  rustic  revelry ;  and  the  sen- 
sibility which  used  to  be  exhausted  on  subjects  of 
acute  but  painful  interest  now  celebrated  the  temperate 
46* 
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pleasures  of  domestic  hapyineBB  «nd  r&tkmal  tho(%li 
rotnantk  love. 

The  ru^ic  glee  iduch  hiul  pot  such  mettle  into  the 
cotnposittotis  of  James  the  First  ^cnd  Fifth,  taosit  royal 
poets  of  the  commoi^attjry  as  ttMTjr  hanre  been  ;^tly 
styled,  was  tjgsXn  renewed;  ancient  songs,  purified 
from  thek  origifial  vices  of  sentime&c  or  dikdon,  were 
revii^j  new  ones  were  aeoomi»odated  to  ancient 
meknlies ;  and  a  revH^lution  was  gradually  effected  in 
Scottish  verse,  which  experienced  little  variation  during 
the  remainder  of  the  eighteenth  cenmry.  The  eidstence 
of  a  national  mtisic  is  essential  to  the  entire  success  of 
lyrical  poetry.  It  nwiy  be  said,  indeed>  to  give  wings 
to  song,  which,  in  spite  of  its  impeifectlons,  is  thus 
borne  along  from  one  extremity  of  the  natkm  to  the 
other,  with  a  rapidity  denied  to  m^y  a  nobler  com- 
position. 

Thus  allied,  verse  not  only  represents  the  present, 
but  the  past;  «id,  while  it  invites  tte  l<^  repose  kx  to 
honorable  action,  its  tones  speak  of  joys  whkh  are 
gone,  or  wake  in  us  the  recollections  of  ancient  glory. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  authors  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  popular  lyrics  of'  Scotland,  which,  like  its 
native  wild  flowers,  seem  to  have  sprung  up  spon- 
taneously in  the  most  sequestered  solitudes  of  the 
country.  Many  of  these  poets,  even,  who  are  familiar 
in  the  mouths  of  their  own  countrymen,  are  better 
known  south  of  the  Tweed  by  the  comrpositfons  which, 
nnder  the  title  of  "  Scottish  Melodies,"  are  diligently 
thrummed  by  every  miss  in  her  teens,  than  by  their 
names ;  while  some  few  others,  as  Ramsay,  Ferguson, 
txc, ,  whose  independent  tomes  maintain  higher  reputa- 
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UoH)  are  better  known  by  their  n^nes  th&ti  their  torn- 
posvtions)  wiuch>  much  appkntded,  ^tft,  we  stfspect,  but 
Iktie  read. 

Tiie  union  of  Scotland  with  England  was  unpro- 
pttious  to  tlie  language  ^f  the  fonn^  cofintry ;  at  least 
it  preveated  it  frtjto  attaining  a  classical  perfection, 
which  smie,  perhaps^  tnay  b<m  t^gret>  as  being  in  its 
prescait  state  a  better  vdikle  fbr  the  popular  poetry 
so  consonant  with  the  genius  of  the  nation.  Under 
Edward  the  Firstt  the  two  iwrtitHis  spoice  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  the  formidable  epics  ^  Barbour  and  Blind 
Harry,  his  ocimemporaries,  are  cited  by  Warton  as 
siiperior  nvodds  of  English  versificatron.  After  the 
lapse  of  five  ceni«rieS)  the  Scottish  idrow  retains  a 
Much  greater  afinity  with  the  c^nal  stock  than  does 
the  English ;  but  the  universal  habit  With  the  Scotch  of 
employing  the  latter  in  works  of  taste  or  sdertce,  and 
of  pcHn^wishiiig  their  own  idiom  to  the  mote  humble 
tises  of  the  p^>ple,  has  ^degraded  it  to  the  umnerited 
condition  ctf  a  provincial  di^ct.  Pew  persons  care  to 
bestow  mudi  time  in  deciphering  a  v<>cabulary  w*iich 
conceals  no  other  treasures  tfKtn  those  of  popular  fancy 
and  tradition, 

A  genius  like  B^ims  certainly  may  do,  and  doubtless 
has  done,  much  to  dilTuse  a  knowledge  and  a  relish  for 
kis  native  Idkmi*  His  character  as  a  poet  has  been  too 
often  canvassed  by  writew  mtA  Wograpfeers  to  require 
otir  panegyric.  We  deftne  it,  perhaps,  as  concisely 
as  may  be,  by  saying  fhat  it  consisted  of  an  acute 
seosibility  t^iriated  by  uncommon  interiecwal  vfgot. 
Hence  his  frequent  visions  of  rustic  love  and  court 
4>ip  never  si**  into  mawki^  sentimenftality,  his  quiet 
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pictures  of  domestic  life  are  without  insipklityy  and  his 
mirth  is  not  the  unmeaning  ebullition  of  animal  spiritSi 
but  is  pointed  with  the  reflection  of  a  keen  observer 
of  human  nattu-e.  This  latter  talent,  less  applauded 
in  him  than  some  others,  is  in  our  opinion  his  most 
eminent.  Without  the  grace  of  La  Fontaine,  or  the 
broad  buffoonery  of  Bemi,  he  displays  the  same  facility 
of  illuminating  the  meanest  topics,  seasons  his  humor 
with  as  shrewd  a  moral,  and  surpasses  both  in  a  gener- 
ous sensibility  which  gives  an  air  of  truth  and  cor- 
diality to  all  his  sentiments.  Lyrical  poetry  admits  of 
less  variety  than  any  other  species;  and  Bums,  from 
this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  the  flexibility  of  his 
talents,  may  be  considered  as  the  representative  of  his 
whole  nation.  Indeed,  his  universal  genius  seems  to 
have  concentrated  within  itself  the  rays  which  were 
scattered  among  his  predecesscM^, — the  simple  tender- 
ness of  Crawford,  the  fidelity  of  Ramsay,  and  careless 
humor  of  Ferguson.  The  Doric  dialect  of  his  country 
was  an  instrument  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  expression 
of  his  manly  and  unsophisticated  sentiments.  But  no 
one  is  more  indebted  to  the  national  music  than  Bums: 
embalmed  in  the  sacred  melody,  his  songs  are  familiar 
to  us  from  childhood,  and,  as  we  read  them,  the  silver 
sounds  with  which  they  have  been  united  seem  to 
linger  in  our  memory,  heightening  and  prolonging  the 
emotions  which  the  sentiments  have  excited. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  to  whom  it  is  high  time  we  should 
tum,  in  some  prefatory  reflections  on  the  condition  of 
Scottish  poetry,  laments  exceedingly  the  improvements 
in  agriculture  and  mechanics,  the  multiplication  of 
pursuits,  the   wider   expansion  of  knowledge,  which 
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have  taken  place  among  the  peasantry  of  Scotland 
during  the  present  century. 

''Change  of  condition,  increase  of  knowledge," 
says  he,  ''the  calling  in  of  machinery  to  the  aid  of 
human  labor,  aUd  the  ships  which  whiten  the  ocean 
with  their  passing  and  repassing  sails,  wafting  luxuries 
to  our  backs  and  our  tables,  are  all  matters  of  delight 
to  the  historian  or  the  politician,  but  of  sorrow  to  the 
poet,  who  delights  in  the  primitive  glory  of  a  people, 
and  contemplates  with  pain  all  changes  which  lessen 
the  original  vigor  of  character  and  refine  mankind  till 
they  become  too  sensitive  for  enjoyment.  Man  has 
now  to  labor  harder  and  longer  to  shape  out  new  ways 
to  riches,  and  even  bread,  and  feel  the  sorrows  of  the 
primeval  curse,  a  hot  and  sweaty  brow,  more  frequently 
and  more  severely  than  his  ancestors.  All  this  is  un- 
congenial to  the  creation  of  song,  where  many  of  our 
finest  songs  have  been  created,  and  to  its  enjoyment, 
where  it  was  long  and  fondly  enjoyed,  among  the 
peasantry  of  Scotland." — Preface. 

These  circumstances  certainly  will  be  a  matter  of 
delight  to  the  historian  and  politician,  and  we  doubt 
if  they  afford  any  reasonable  cause  of  lamentation  to 
the  poet.  An  age  of  rudeness  and  ignorance  is  not 
the  most  propitious  to  a  flourishing  condition  of  the 
art,  which  indulges  quite  as  much  in  visions  of  the  past 
as  the  present,  in  recollections  as  in  existing  occupa- 
tions; and  this  is  not  only  true  of  civilized,  but  of 
ruder  ages:  the  forgotten  bards  of  the  Niebelungen 
and  the  Heldenbuch,  of  the  romances  of  Arthur  and 
of  Charlemagne,  looked  back  through  the  vista  of 
•even  hundred  years  for  their  subjects,  and  the  earliest 
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of  the  Border  minslretsy  cel^)rates  tlie  a^ntique  feuds 
of  a  preceding  century.  On  the  other  hasid,  a  widei 
acquaintance  with  speculative  and  actiye  concerns  may 
be  thought  to  open  a  bolder  range  of  ideas  and  ilkis- 
trations  to  the  poet.  Examples  of  this  may  be  dis- 
cerned among  the  Scottish  poets  of  the  piiesent  age ; 
and  if  the  most  eminent,  as  Scolt,  Clainpbell,  Joanna 
Baillie,  have  deserted  their  natural  dialect  and  the 
kumble  themes  erf  popukr  intere^  for  others  better 
suited  to  thei^r  aspiring  genius,  and  for  a  language 
which  could  diff\ise  and  perpetuate  their  compositions, 
it  can  hardly  be  matter  for  serious  re^oach  even 
with  their  own  countrymen.  But  this  is  not  true  of 
Scott,  who  has  always  condescecided  to  illuminate  the 
most  rugged  and  the  meanest  topks  relating  to  his  owd 
nation,  and  who  has  revived  in  his  ♦^  Minstrelsy"  not 
merely  the  costume  but  the  spirit  of  t?he  ancient  Border 
muse  of  love  and  chivalry. 

In  a  similar  tone  of  lamentatioi^,  Mr.  Cunningham 
deprecates  the  untimely  decay  of  superstition  through- 
out  the  tand.  But  the  seeds  of  superstition  are  not 
thus  easily  eradicated:  its  grosser  illusions,  indeed, 
may,  as  we  have  before  said,  be  scattered  by  the  in- 
creasing light  of  science ;  but  the  principal  difiefence 
between  a  rude  and  a  civiliaed  age,  at  least  as  regards 
poQtical  fiction,  is  that  the  latter  requires  more  skiH  and 
plausibility  in  working  up  the  maiiriel  than  the  former. 
The  witches  of  Macbeth  are  drawn  too  broadly  to  iw- 
pose  on  the  modern  spectator,  as  they  prob^y  did  on 
the  credulous  age  of  Queen  Bess;  bu^  the  apparition 
in  Job,  or  the  Bodach  Glass  \n  Waverley,  is  shadowed 
with  a  dim  and  mysterious  portraiture  that  inspires  i 


solfimn  mtC3:i»t  s^iftcieA^  for  the  purposes  of  poetxy. 
The  plftilQsophic  mvsA  may  smite  with  contieiapt  ajl 
populjur  fimdies,  qouvinqed  that  the  general  experience 
of  mankind  cofititradiots  the  existence  of  appacitiom ; 
that  the  oanatives  of  th<9m  u^  vagu^  and  ill  aptbenti- 
catodl;  that  tb^  never  or  r^irely  appeal  to  nuiire  than 
mfOA  sftnsei  and  tbnit  the  mQ9t  open  to  illusion;  that 
they  appear  only  m  nKjments  of  excitement  and  in 
seasons  of  solitade  aHd  obscurity;  that  they  come  for 
no  explicable  purpose:  and  effect  no  perceptible  result ; 
and  that,  titerefocfiy  ttey  way  in  efvery  case  be  safely 
imputed  to  a  diseased  of  a  deluded  imagination.  But 
if,  in  the  midst  ©f  these  sol^nn  mnpings,  our  philoso- 
pher's candle  should  chance  to  go  out,  it  is  not  quite 
certada  tiiat  he  would  eontinue  to  pursue  them  with  the 
same  stoical  seiienity..  In  short,  no  man  is  quite  so 
much  a  hero  ia  the  dark  as  in  broad  daylight,  in  soli- 
tude as  in  society^  in  the  gloom  of  the  chuTchyaid  as 
in  the  blaze  of  the  drawing-room.  The  seasoa  and 
tine  place  may  be  such  as  to>  oppress  the  stoutest  heart 
with  a  m3B8teri0t^  awe,  whioh,  if  not  fear,  is  near  akin 
ta  it.  We  read  of  adr^turoufe  travellers  who  through 
a  sleepless  night  have  defied  the  perilous  nonentities  of 
a  haunted  chambmr,  and  the  vevy  interest  we  take  in 
their  exploits  proves  that  the  superstitious  principle  is 
not  wholly  extinguished  in  our  own  bosoms.  So,  in- 
deed, do  the.  mysterious  inventions  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
and  her  ghostly  sclw*^ ;  of  our  own  Brown,  in  a  most 
especial  manfier  5  and  Scott,  ever  anxious  to  exhibit 
the  speculative  as  well  as  practical  character  of  his 
countrymen,  has  more  than  once  appealed  to  the  same 
general  principle.     Doubtless  few  in  this  enlightened 
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age  are  disposed  boldly  to  admit  the  existence  of  these 
spiritual  phenomena;  but  fewer  still  there  are  who 
have  not  enough  of  superstitious  feeling  lurking  in 
their  bosoms  for  all  the  purposes  of  poetical  interest. 

Mr.  Cunningham's  work  consists  of  four  volumes  of 
lyrics,  in  a  descending  series  from  the  days  of  Queen 
Mary  to  our  own.  The  more  ancient,  after  the  fashion 
of  Burns  and  Ramsay,  he  has  varnished  over  with  a 
coloring  of  diction  that  gives  greater  lustre  to  their 
faded  beauties,  occasionally  restoring  a  mutilated  mem- 
ber which  time  and  oblivion  had  devoured.  Our  au- 
thor's prose,  consisting  of  a  copious  preface  and  critical 
notices,  is  both  florid  and  pedantic;  it  continually 
aspires  to  the  vicious  affectation  of  poetry,  and  explains 
the  most  common  sentiments  by  a  host  of  illustrations 
and  images,  thus  perpetually  reminding  us  of  the  chil- 
dren's play  of  "What  is  it  like  ?"  As  a  poet,  his  fame 
has  long  been  established,  and  the  few  original  pieces 
which  he  has  introduced  into  the  present  collection 
have  the  ease  and  natural  vivacity  conspicuous  in  his 
former  compositions.  We  will  quote  one  or  two, 
which  we  presume  are  the  least  familiar  to  our  readers: 

"  A  wet  sheet  aad  ft  flowing  sea, 

A  wind  that  follows  fast, 
And  fills  the  white  and  rustling  sail, 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast  1 
And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  my  bbyi, 

While,  like  the  eagle  free, 
Away  the  good  ship  flies,  and  leaves 

Old  England  on  the  lee. 

*'  Oh  for  a  soft  and  gentle  wind  I 
I  heard  a  fair  one  cry ; 
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Ant  give  to  me  the  swelfing  breese, 

And  white  waves  heaving  high ; 
And  white  waves  heaving  high,  my  lads, 

The  good  ship  tight  and  free ; 
The  world  of  waters  is  our  home, 

And  merry  men  are  we. 

There's  tempest  in  yon  homed  moon, 

And  lightning  in  yon  cloud ; 
And  hark  the  music,  mariners  1 

The  wind  is  wakening  loud. 
The  wind  is  wakening  loud,  my  boyi. 

The  lightning  flashes  free ; 
The  hollow  oak  our  palace  is. 

Our  heritage  the  sea." — ^Vol.  iv.  p.  308.    - 

This  spirited  water-piece,  worthy  of  Campbell,  is 
one  evidence  among  others  of  the  tendency  of  the 
present  improved  condition  of  the  Scottish  peasantry 
to  expand  the  beaten  circle  of  poetical  topics  and  illus- 
trations. The  following  is  as  pretty  a  piece  of  fairy 
gossamer  as  has  been  spun  out  of  this  skeptical  age : 

"S<»<0  OF  THE  ELFIN  MIIXEE. 

•  Full  merrily  rings  the  millstone  roimd, 

Fun  merrily  rings  the  wheel. 
Full  merrily  gushes  out  the  grist, — 

Come,  taste  my  fragrant  meal. 
As  sends  the  lift  its  snowy  drift, 

So  the  meal  comes  in  a  shower ; 
Work,  fairies,  fast,  for  time  flies  past, — 

I  borrow'd  the  mill  an  hour. 

"  The  miller  he's  a  worldly  man. 
And  maun  hae  double  iee ; 
So  draw  the  sluice  of  the  churi's  dam. 

And  let  the  stream  come  free. 
Shout,  &iries,  shout  1  see,  gushing  ont. 
The  meal  comes  l&e  a  river ; 
T  47 
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The  top  qI  tlM  gwia  ••  hill  flMi  pun 
Is  ours,  na/^  dnUl  he  evar. 

**  One  elf  goes,  chafing  the  wild  bal's  wipy^ 

And  one  the  whiJte  owl's  ham; 
One  hunts  the  fox  for  the  white  o*  hi?  t^tt. 

And  we  winna  hae  him  till  mom. 
One  idl*  (tif,  wsib  Use  glowTWOtm'*  rft]^ 

Runs  gUmmedng^  *Ma«g  th*^  MO^iflB^ 
Another  goes  tn»p  «•'  the  «ilk«rviq»ta  IsfV^ 

To  light  a  ladlto  d)e  laisas. 

*'  O  haste,  my  brown  elf«.  bnag  me  com 

From  bonnie  31aiQkwo^  plains » 
Go.  gentle  feiiy,  bring  me  |^in 

From  green  Dalgonar  mains ; 
But,  pride  of  a'  at  Qosebum  h»!. 

Fair  is  the  corn  and  &tter ; 
Taste,  fairies,  taste,  a  gallanter  grist 

Has  never  been  wet  with  waiter. 

"  Hilloah !  my  hopper  is  heaped  high ; 

Hark  to  the  wtll-hung  wheels  I 
They  sing  for  joy ;  the  dusty  coof 

It  clatters  and  it  reels. 
Haste,  eWe^,  and  turn  yen  motintaiia  tyrn-- 

Brii^  j^tnoams.  that  shine  like.  siUcx ; 
The  dam  is  dQwn»  the  mopn  sinks  9QQIU 

And  I  mattu  grind  my  meUcr. 

"  Ha !  bravely  done,  my  wanton  elves ! 

That  is  a  foaming  stream ; 
See  how  the  dust  from  the  mitt-ee  fltes, 

And  chokes  the  cold  moonbeam. 
Haste,  fiuries  fleet,  come  baptized  feet, 

Come  sack  9S^  SWWp.up  clean* 
And  meet  me  sQflfi.  ^re.  «nks  th«  mi090* 

In  tbjf  gi;een  vale,  Dalveen."— Vol,  iv.  (^  327. 

The  last  we  C4tt  affoi:d  i&  a  s^eetf^  amoarous  effusion, 
in  the  best  style  of  tine  fomantic  muBe  of  the  Lowlands. 
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It  hfls  hefine  fonod  a  pbce  m  the  ''  Mithidale  kqA 
Galloway"  coliection: 

"  Thou  hast  vow'd  by  thy  &ith,  my  Jeante, 

By  that  pretty  white  hand  of  Afaie, 
And  by  a)i  thfl  kiwiig  f  tan  ta  beiiTMiu 

Th*l  tboij  wouJd*t  a^^  be  wipe ; 
And  I  have  sworn  by  my  fisulh,  my  Jeanie, 

And  by  that  kind  heart  of  thine, 
By  alt  the  stars  sown  thick  o'e^heaveB» 

That  ibou  shalt  aye  be  nrune^ 

*'  Foul  b'  the  hands  wad  loosa  aiebaAds, 

And  the  hes»fi  w^i  part  ett  lojrm 
But  there's  nae  hand  ^an  Ioo9«  the  b^od 

But  the  finger  of  Him  above. 
Though  the  wee  wee  cot  maun  be  my  bield, 

And  my  clothing  e'er  sae  mean, 
I  slMcniJd  lay.  iP¥  up  liob  in  the  fiatvkte  oC  l^vt 

HoAxen's  9nQ^'  of  njy  Jcaii, 

*'  Thy  white  arm  wad  bt  e  pittew  to  me, 

Far  w£^mt  tluw  the  dowii» 
And  U>ve  wad  winnow  o'er  us  his  kindi  kjnd  winfi, 

And  sweetly  we'd  sleep  and  soim*. 
Come  here  to  me,  thou  lass  whom  I  love, 

Come  keM  and  kneel  vii'  BkOk 
The  momlng  is  fiill  of  the  pr^fe^e  ef  0^4. 

Aud  I  <»u\not  pr»y  but  thee, 

"  Tbfi  wind  i$  sMTost  amfjv  tbo  nnr  torars. 

The  wee  bjrd»  9ing  :^  on  the  tcee. 
Our  goodman  sits  in  the  bonnie  sunshine, 

And  a  blithe  old  bodie  is  he ; 
The  Bet^  maun  be  ta'en  when  he  oemes  \aa^ 

Wi'  the.  helie  psaboodUu 
And  I  wiH  speak  of  thee  whe«,  I  pmy, 

And  thou  maun  speak  of  me." — Vol.  W.  p.  309, 

0«r  Btadttta  mayt  thiak  we  hftve  boM  detatexl  Iw 
loog^  by  so  huBilile  a  tli^me  as  old  s<Hig8  aid  ballach : 
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yet  a  wise  man  has  said,  ''  Give  me  the  making  of  the 
ballads,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  the  laws  of  a  na- 
tion." Indeed,  they  will  not  be  lightly  regarded  by 
those  who  consider  their  influence  on  the  character  of 
a  simple,  susceptible  people,  particularly  in  a  rude  age, 
when  they  constitute  the  authentic  records  of  national 
history.  Thus  the  wandering  minstrel  kindles  in  his 
unlettered  audience  a  generous  emulation  of  the  deeds 
of  their  ancestors,  and  while  he  sings  the  bloody  feuds 
of  the  Zegris  and  Abencerrages,  the  Percy  and  the 
Douglas,  artfully  fans  the  flame  of  an  expiring  hos- 
tility. Under  these  animating  influences,  the  ancient 
Spaniard  and  the  Border  warrior  displayed  that  stem 
military  enthusiasm  which  distinguished  them  above 
every  other  peasantry  in  Europe.  Nor  is  this  influence 
altogether  extinguished  in  a  polite  age,  when  the  nar- 
row attachments  of  feudal  servitude  are  ripened  into  a 
more  expanded  patriotism ;  the  generous  principle  is 
nourished  and  invigorated  in  the  patriot  by  the  simple 
strains  which  recount  the  honorable  toils,  the  homebred 
joys,  the  pastoral  adventures,  the  romantic  scenery, 
which  have  endeared  to  him  the  land  of  his  fathers. 
There  is  no  moral  cause  which  operates  more  strongly 
in  infusing  a  love  of  country  into  the  mass  of  the 
people  than  the  union  of  a  national  music  with  popular 
poetry. 

But  these  productions  have  an  additional  value  in 
the  eyes  of  the  antiquarian  to  what  is  derived  from 
their  moral  or  political  influence,  as  the  repertory  of 
the  motley  traditions  and  superstitions  that  have  de- 
scended for  ages  through  the  various  races  of  the  North. 
The  researches  of  modem  scholars  have  discovered  a 
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icirpri^ing^  affinity  betweea  the  ancient  Scottish  ballad 
and  the  Teutonic,  Scandinavian,  and  even  Calmuck 
romance.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  old  Border 
legends  are  almost  literal  versions  of  those  which  in- 
flamed the  martial  ardor  of  our  Danish  ancestors.* 
A  fainter  relationship  had  before  been  detected  be- 
tween them  and  Southern  and  Oriental  fable.  Thus, 
in  a  barbarous  age,  when  the  nearest  provinces  of  Eu- 
rope had  but  a  distant  intercourse  with  each  other,  the 
electric  spark  of  fancy  seems  to  have  run  around  the 
circle  of  the  remotest  regions,  animating  them  with 
the  same  wild  and  original  creations. 

Even  the  lore  of  the  nursery  may  sometimes  ascend  to 
as  high  an  antiquity.  The  celebrated  Whittington  and 
his  Cat  can  display  a  Teutonic  pedigree  of  more  than 
eight  centuries;  "Jack,  commonly  called  the  Giant- 
Killer,  and  Thomas  Thumb,*'  says  an  antiquarian 
writer,  "landed  in  EngUnd  from  the  very  same  keels 
and  war-ships  which  conveyed  Hengist  and  Horsa,  and 
Ebba  the  Saxon;"  and  the  nursery-maid  who  chants 
the  friendly  monition  to  the  "  Lad yr bird,"  or  narrates 
the  "fee-faw-fum"  ^venture  of  the  carnivorous  giant, 
little  thinks  she  has  purloined  the  stores  of  Teutonic 
song  and  Scandinavian  mythology,  f    The  ingenious 

•  Such  are  "  The  Childe  of  Elle,'*   "  Catharine  and  Janfiurie," 
"  Cospatric,"  "  Willie's  Lady,"  etc. 

f  "  Lady-bird,  lady-bird,  fly  away  home. 

Your  house  is  on  fire,  your  diildren  will  roam." 

This  fragment  of  a  respectable  little  poem  has  soothed  the  slumbers 
of  the  German  infant  for  many  ages.  The  giant  who  so  cunningly 
scented  the  "  blood  of  an  Englishman"  is  the  counterpart  of  the  per- 
sonage recorded  in  the  collection  of  Icelandic  mythology  made  by 
Snorro  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Edda,  Fable  33. 
47* 
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Bknco  White,  Who,  tmder  tlxe  ntmie  of  ]>ol4a(k>,  tiai 
throum  great  light  on  the  chamder  And  (sonditidn  <»f 
mod^m  Spain,  had  devdMd  ft  eh;E(pter  to  tvaicing  am  the 
genealogies  of  the  games  imd  popular  pastimes  of  kb 
cotmtry.  Somet^itig  of  the  siEttte  kind  tn^t  be  U- 
tempted  in  the  imttxHlt^  walks  of  nursery  ttteramre. 
Ignorance  and  ^outh  are  satisfied  at  no  gi^eat  cost  of 
invention.  The  legend  of  ^rtt  generation  answ^iS) 
with  little  variaticm,  fot  the  ^wtia,  and,  wivbin  the  pre« 
cincts  of  the  niufseflty,  <ft)tafeis  that  kmpetisbable  exist- 
ence which  Ivas  been  the  vain  boast  of  many  *  loftier 
lyric.  That  the  raythok^y  of  one  age  shouM  toe  frf)an- 
doned  to  the  "  Jimfrtile  CaWnet"  of  anodier,  is  indeed 
canons.  Thus  the  doctrines  most  t^neriAeid  by  man 
in  ^e  infancy  of  society  booome  the  tsfi^tK  of  rnfetvu 
in  an  age  of  dHlization,  Inmishifig  a  pleasing  example 
of  thie  progress  Of  the  hrnnan  kitdlect,  and  a  plausil>lr 
coloring  ft)r  the  dre^m  ^  petftfKtibiM«y* 


DA    PONTE'S    OBSERVATIONS.* 

(July*  i8^.) 

Thb  lai;g^  p^  of  the  above  work  is  devoted  to 
itnctures  ttpoti  an  article  on  ''Italian  Narrative  Po- 
etry/' which  wpptBxtd  in  October,  i8»4«  The  author 
is  «n  ^miaeoit  Italian  teacher  at  New  York.  His  poet- 
ical abilities  have  been  highly  applauded  in  his  own 
ooaatf  y,  and  were  rewarded  with  tlie  office  of  Csssarean 
poet  aft  the  court  of  Vienna,  where  he  acquired  new 
laurels  as  successor  to  the  celebrated  Metastasio.  His 
various  fortunes  in  literary  and  fashionable  life  while 
in  Europe,  and  the  eccentncttks  of  his  enthusiastic 
cfaadracter,  furnish  many  interesting  incidents  for  an 
autobiography  published  by  him  two  years  since  at 
New  Yotk,  {uid  to  this  we  refer  those  of  our  readers 
wboare  tlesirous  of  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
theauthor^ 

We  regret  that  ^mr  reiaaj-ks,  which  appeared  to  us 
s^undai^ly  enoomastic  of  Italian  letters^  and  which 
certaifkly  proceeded  from  our  admiration  for  them, 
^oukl  beye  given  such  de^  offence  to  the  respectable 
author  of  the  (k^erpamoni  as  to  compel  him,  although 
a  'Veteran"  in  literature,  to  arm  hhaself  against  us  in 
detece  t>f  his  ''cahmnia^"  country.     According  to 

*  "  Alcune  Oss«rvaxioiii  sull'  Articiilo  Qiiarto  publicato  nel  North 
American  Review,  il  Mese  d'Ottdbre  ddl*  Atmo  18S4.  Da  L.  Da 
^oMt.    Nti6va-J«rca.    Stafenpofteri  Qmcf  e  Bunee."    iSas. 

(559) 
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him,  '<  we  judge  too  lightly  of  the  Italians,  and  quote 
as  axioms  the  absurd  opinions  of  their  insane  rivals 
{accaniti  rivalt)  the  French.  We  conceal  some  things 
where  silence  has  the  appearance  of  malice;  we  ex 
pose  others  which  common  generosity  should  have 
induced  us  to  conceal ;  we  are  guilty  of  false  and  arbi- 
trary accusations,  that  do  a  grievous  wrong  to  the  most 
tender  and  most  compassionate  of  nations;  we  are 
wanting  in  a  decent  reverence  for  the  illustrious  men 
of  his  nation ;  finally,  we  pry  with  the  eyes  of  Argus 
into  the  defects  of  Italian  literature,  and  with  one  eye 
only,  and  that,  indeed,  half  shut  {anche  quelle  socchi- 
usd)y  into  its  particular  merits/'  It  is  true,  this  sour 
rebuke  is  sweetened  once  or  twice  with  a  compliment 
to  the  extent  of  our  knowledge,  and  a  "confession 
that  many  of  our  reasonings,  facts,  and  reflections 
merit  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen;  that  our  in- 
tentions were  doubtless  genergus,  praiseworthy,"  and 
the  like ;  but  such  vague  commendations,  besides  that 
they  are  directly  inconsistent  with  some  of  the  impu- 
tations formerly  alleged  against  us,  are  too  thinly  scat- 
tered over  sixty  pages  of  criticism  to  mitigate  very 
materially  the  severity  of  the  censure.  The  opinions 
of  the  author  of  the  Osservazi&m  on  this  subject  arc 
undoubtedly  entitled  to  great  respect ;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  excitable  temperament  usual 
with  his  nation,  and  the  local  partiality  which  is  com- 
mon to  the  individuals  of  every  nation,  may  not  have 
led  him  sometimes  into  extravagance  and  error.  This 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  the  case ;  and,  as  he  has  more 
than  once  intimated  the  extreme  difficulty  of  forming 
a  correct  estimate  of  a  foreign  literature,  "especiaUf 
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of  the  Italian/'  we  shall  rely  exclusively  for  the  sup- 
port of  our  opinions  on  the  authorities  of  his  own 
countrymen,  claiming  one  exception  only  in  favor  of 
the  industrious  Ginguen^,  whose  opinions  he  has  him- 
self recommended  to  "the  diligent  study  of  all  who 
would  form  a  correct  notion  of  Italian  literature."  * 

His  first  objection  is  against  what  he  considers  the 
unfair  view  which  we  exhibited  of  the  influence  of 
Italy  on  English  letters.  This  influence,  we  had  stated, 
was  most  perceptible  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but 
had  gradually  declined  during  the  succeeding  century, 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  among  whom  we  cited  Mil- 
ton and  Gray,  could  not  be  said  to  be  fairly  discerned 
until  the  commencement  of  the  {nresent  age.  Our  cen- 
sor is  of  a  diflerent  opinion.  ''Instead  of  confining 
himself  (he  designates  us  always  by  this  humble  pro- 
noun) "to  Milton,"  he  says,  "for  which  exception  / 
acknowledge  no  obligation  to  him,  since  few  there  are 
who  were  not  previously  acquainted  with  it,  I  would 
have  had  him  acknowledge  that  many  English  writers 
not  only  loved  and  admired,  but  studiously  imitated, 
our  authors,  from  the  time  of  Chaucer  to  that  of  the 
great  Byron ;  for  the  clearest  evidence  of  which  it  will 
suffice  to  read  the  compositions  of  this  last  poet,  of 
Milton,  and  of  Gray."  He  then  censures  us  for  not 
specifying  the  obligations  which  Shakspeare  was  under 
to  the  early  Italian  novelists  for  the  plots  of  many 
of  his  pieces;  "which  silence"  he  deems  "aslittle  to 
be  commended  as  would  be  an  attempt  to  conceal  the 

*  "  Ma  bisognava  aver  Tanima  di  Ginguen^,  conoscer  la  lingua  e  la 
lettemtura  Italiana  come  Ginguen^,  e  amar  il  vero  come  Ginguen^, 
pisr  icntire,**  etc    Osseiradoni,  pp.  1x5,  xz6. 
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l^t,  Ike  most  bmaiitifal  Iprerogtitivedf  tiie;««n/ifrdiQ 
.ei»e  who  had  -ae^r.  Iwfpre  seen  it.  And^ ' '  hccoiitiiniesy 
^^the«erfa(}ts  tshonM^.fer/two  Treasons,  iiave -bcen*espe> 
oiaHy  conamumoaled  to'AAietteans:  ^lat,  to  tammatc 
^h«m>raoBe  fttidtino0e'to<6ttBdy  theitaliantongue;  and, 
secondly,  m  otfdcrrdot  \30  ittttttte^ibynvthat  nray  2q>pear 
a  'siaiiaAMSr  rnlMcQ, .  lihe  oaaaqde  (^(another  nation  {^he* 
French])  ^ho,<efta>  dMvitig  l^eirvintellBcttnl  nouridi- 
meat  ffom  ^,  heve  rtritd  «teryiBD»!)hod'of  aestpoying 
the  r€[pttlation  0f  th^ir  QBHicst.flKtstc!i!s."--^Pt).  74^79. 
-We-have  exlfacbod  the  kadu^'ideas'dilfused  t^ttfae 
anthor  of  4be  OistP'watmui .  ever  faak*  a  ^ozeh  ^pagcs. 
Some  of;thefmhavt;<«t  leastdiemeHt'of  na^ty.  Sncfa 
supe  not,jhow<e¥er,  those  iiela4ing  toGhaaoer,  w^tom^we 
believe  aoonerereridoubted.  to  have  found  m  ikke  Tns* 
oan  tongne^teonly^Hieof (that/nideage  in  which 

"The  pure  wcU-heid  of  poesic  did  dwell"— 

one  .prifcicipal  :s«uf ee  Off.  hl6>prennt«re  rinsimratroa.  We 
ftofcnowledgedfthat.thevame  souTces:nQEuri^ked  the  ge- 
riiHS  of  Queen  Elizabelth's  twriters,  onvcmg  iwhom  ^e 
particularly  rcitcd  i^ttt  mames  -df  Survey,  Sidney,  aanKi 
Speiner.  And  if  nve  did  not  ^dotkigiiish  Sha^tspeaiie 
amid  the  etrcle  of  eontemponary  dmtnaJtasts  whom  fwe 
oonfessed  to  Iwve  derived  tk^  designs  ofimainiy  of  their 
most  jpcqwkr  plajfs  from  Italian  moilels,  h  iwas  ibeoaose 
we  did  not  think  Iheettentiof  Ms  obligaitions,  amoant- 
ing  to  thalf  a  ilosen  imperfect  liksletotis  <fi  f>ibts,>re- 
quired  •  ainy  such  spscificadon ;  ^taort  aa^pedaHy  laB  'Sev- 
eral of  his  gr^at  minor  contemporaries,  as  Fletcher, 
Shirley,  and  others,  made  an  equally  liberal  use  of  the 
same  materials.     The  obligations  of  Sfaakspeare,  «i^ 
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as  they  ivfeife,  are,  mor6<>v^r,  'notorfcws  'to  every  one. 
TlMs  swthor'6f  the  ^i^if/^itos/rfwrexpFe^isJy 'diBclaicnsatiy 
ftdings  of 'g^atlttide  ttiwttitk  m&  'f6r  irientioning  those 
^>f  Ml*tdn,  beca*^  Ihey  we#e  -neftorio^te.  it  is  rerily 
very  hard  to  please  him.  The  Iherary^enterprtee  ^vhwh 
h^d  been  awakened  binder  thte  M^  5f  BH«abeth  *was 
iti  no 'degree  dfttiini^ed  nirider  her  ^^oeess6r ;  but  the 
?ntewdurte  vKth  ^Italy,  so  -feMoirafWe  to  *t  fet  an  earlier 
pe^rfdd,  tr&s,  ft^r  <it)^6Ws  tttelsons,  fet  am^eiid.  A'Prot- 
'<*t*it  {>eople,'butiafely'sepamted  from  the  Church  of 
4ldme,^ewld  iiot  «le}gn  to  i-esoft  to  what  they  believed 
fhtt-  cdrtlipt  fetttiwiins  fdr  ttee  worces  of  'instrtiction. 
The  atisterity  bf  the  i*«itan  was  yet  ihdPe  iscandalized 
by  the  -^oittptthMtel^etfudes  6f  h^ri-^ter^cteiposiliioiw, 
^ftdfMi*tOrt,'Wha3e.nti)ti»i^e^cited'tnMowr  article,  «eeras 
t^  ihavebeen  aiMJliiary  exception  on  the  i^cotds  of  that 
M*Bty,o!f  an  eminent  Bilk^ish'scholar  thoroughly  iratwed 
wifh%  tdfeh  >fdr  MWm  lettew. 

^ftei'thedays  of  iciviland  religious  fection  Hadgohe 
'by,a'tfe'^  aspect  ><?as  '^itten  to  things*undcfr  the  brilliant 
'attsplces  of  the  Restomtion.  The  'French  lAnfeuage  w^ 
^t  that' time  iti  the  *mbHdian  of  its  gkwry.  Botieati,  with 
»i  acute -^but  i[>edwitic  teste,' had ^dreitighted  iiis  crrtickl 
ordinaiyees  fK>hi  the  tktoit  '|)i^fect  rmodds  of  classical 
aifilqiiitfy.  'Rachie,  working  on  these  iirinciplcs,  nmy 
be^id  to'haveiput  intomctitm^theipberic  coficeptiorts 
of  his  friend  Boileau;  and,  with  such  a  model  to  illus- 
tt^te  the  ^xOeUence't>f  his  theory,  it  is  not  wonderfal 
that  t!he  cocfeof'the  Fiitftich  lejgisktbr,  t^c6mtoended 
as  it  was,  too,  by  the  patronage  of  the  m6§t  impdsing 
court  in  Europe,  should  have  found  its  way  into  the 
rival  kingdom  and  have  superseded  there  every  other 
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foreign  influence.*  It  did  so.  "French  criticism/' 
says  Bishop  Hurd,  speaking  of  this  period,  *'  ha*  car- 
ried it  before  the  Italian  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  This 
dexterous  people  have  found  means  to  lead  the  taste,  as 
well  as  set  the  fashions,  of  their  neighbors."  Again : 
**  The  exact  but  cold  Boileau  happened  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  clinquant  of  Tasso,  and  the  magic  of  this 
word,  like  the  report  of  Astolfo's  horn  in  Ariosto, 
overturned  at  once  the  solid  and  well-built  foundation 
of  Italian  poetry:  it  became  a  sort  of  watch-word 
among  the  critics.**  Mr.  Gifford,  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  ancient  literature  of  his  nation  entitles  him 
to  perfect  confidence  on  this  subject,  whatever  we  may 
be  disposed  to  concede  to  him  on  some  others,  in  his 
introduction  to  Massinger  remarks,  in  relation  to  this 
period,  that  "criticism,  which  in  a  former  reign  had 
been  making  no  inconsiderable  progress  under  the 
great  masters  of  Italy,  was  now  diverted  into  a  new 
channel,  and  only  studied  under  the  puny  and  jejune 
canons  of  their  degenerate  followers,  the  French  '* 
Pope  and  Addison,  the  legislators  of  their  own  and  a 
future  age,  cannot  be  exempted  from  this  reproach. 
The  latter  conceived  and  published  the  most  con- 
temptuous opinion  of  the  Italians.  In  a  very  early 
paper  of  the  Spectator  bearing  his  own  signature  (No. 
6),  he  observes,  "The  finest  writers  among  the  modern 

*  Bofleau's  sagacity  in  fiilly  appreciating  the  merits  of  Phidre  and 
of  Athalle,  and  his  indeoendence  in  supporting  them  against  the 
fashionable  Actions  of  the  day,  are  weU  known.  But  he  con^rred  a 
still  greater  obligation  on  his  friend.  Racine  the  younger  tells  us  that 
"  his  father,  in  his  youth,  was  given  to  a  vicious  taste  {concetti)^  and 
that  Boileau  led  him  back  to  nat\ire,  and  taught  him  to  rhyme  with 
tabor  {rimer  difficiUnunty* 
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Italians  [in  contradistinction  to  the  ancient  Romans] 
express  themselves  in  such  a  florid  form  of  words,  and 
such  tedious  circumlocutions,  as  are  used  by  none  but 
pedants  in  our  own  country,  and  at  the  same  time  fill 
their  writings  with  such  poor  imaginations  and  con- 
ceits as  our  youths  are  ashamed  of  before  they  have 
been  two  years  at  the  university."  In  the  same  paper 
he  adds,  "I  entirely  agree  with  Monsieur  Boileau,  that 
one  verse  of  Virgil  is  worth  all  the  tinsel  of  Tasso." 
This  is  very  unequivocal  language,  and  our  censor  will 
do  us  the  justice  to  believe  that  we  do  not  quote  it 
from  any  "malicious  intention,"  but  simply  to  show 
what  must  have  been  the  popular  taste,  when  senti- 
ments like  these  were  promulgated  by  a  leading  critic 
of  the  day,  in  the  most  important  and  widely-circu- 
lated journal  in  the  kingdom.* 

In  conformity  with  this  anti-Italian  spirit,  we  find 
that  no  translation  of  Ariosto  was  attempted  subse- 
quent to  the  very  imperfect  one  by  Harrington  in 
Elizabeth's  time.  In  the  reign  of  George  the  Second 
a  new  version  was  published  by  one  Huggins.  In  his 
preface  he  observes,  "After  this  work  was  pretty  far 
advanced,  I  was  informed  there  had  been  a  transla- 
tion published  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  dedicated 
to  that  queen ;  whereupon  I  requested  a  friend  to  ob- 
tain a  sight  of  that  book;  for  it  is,  it  seems,  very 
scarce,  and  the  glorious  original  much  more  so,  in  this 

*  Addison  tells  us,  in  an  early  ntunber  of  the  Spectator,  that  three 
tiiousaad  copies  were  daily  distributed ;  and  Qialraers  somewhere 
remarks  that  this  circulation  was  afterwards  increased  to  fourteen 
thousand ;  an  amount,  in  proportion  to  the  numerical  population  and 
intellectual  culture  of  that  day,  very  far  superior  to  that  of  the  most 
pO|>ular  journals  at  the  present  time. 
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cow^tryt  * '    H^ugg^na  .i^a^  a  l^a^ed.  sqI^Ij^  aUI^P^gfe  Imi 
n>^  a  bad  tija^I^tipp,     Yie^:  it^s^^a^  hftTh?4  n^ff^ 
met'  lyitU,  on  even,  h^^rd,  o(;  tl}^  ve^r?w?i^ .  of ;  his .  pied^ 
ce^oi.  Hai;ru>gtQp,     ft^,  wit^Wl^v  ep^i^^fipg}  qsht- 
seLv^  ^th,  a^thoritte%,  a,, g)i^ji|:?e:  at,t^  C9ii[>|;»^tioofi 
of  the  pj^iod-  in  q^^tioft  ^0jul4ishpj¥thQw,f«eW^  ar^ 
tl^  pret^^iott§.  qj  an  It^lia^,  ipfH^pn^^^.  a^.^vQ  a^ft- 
curious,  tp,  Vi^w,  wh^,  ifl:jj;K>^^iat  ng^^,  Qr-p^pdna-, 
tiou^^  or  ch^wct^ristics  fCfUifb^j  ciled,  by  thf^a^lifeor  olt 
th^.  O^fmamvi,  i^  snppptt  pf  it,    Pjeyden*  wbQrUito 
has  obji^t^,  tQ;  us^^viersifi^t.i^;  i4>trH<$|  tl^re^  o^ihoi 
Fafeli^ .  fjroiQ,  B9c<?^cio.;;  \y^^  this,  bfii^^f  j  eff3r^.  is  tte? 
only  evi(^?ni^e  W;fi^^  c^^^^  r^c^^l^  ip  ttk^jm^ijtujterPf-hi*/ 
mis9eUai^enj§ . writipg^^  ^  of;  a,  rpj^qt  fipr,  I^ia»  letl^r«> 
and,  h€  is,w^l  knpvA  tp^.  h^ye,  pp^nrej^ll^i  cQ«|ribw^ 
to  the  introduction  of  a  Ifrewhi  t^tsj^t  in  tfe^  d^M:na« 
The:  q^y  ^3|¥?^ti9f> ,  ii^hjifih,  o^urp  1 1^  opfrgi^twral  HP- 
mark,  is  tl^^t;a§a^^,by,t^7M^pj^y]B^J  S^hoftl  pfi 
Poets,  w}i06(^  vicipus  pfiop^i^f^  h^vevb^c©  refepredr 
by  Dr.  Jo>pspni  t^u  M^ini;  a^!  hi^  foUiWM^r^     Bjifcafi  i 
an  ai^pient  Eogjjrti  mpdpl  fpfr  tlw^j  ^^^x^^q^  njaybe 
fojind  in,  Dpji;i;^e,.  and  ^.  tl^:(l9etot;.w#i^i\9t^pr©digri» 
of  goldpt>i  o©infopS(  tpiii^dsi  Ital^yy  we.j^ll  Qpi  urge^ 
uppn  o^xr  opppn^fit.what.  n>^y  b^^i^rAfdia,©  ungeperr 
oyge,  p^rliai^  an,  upjj[|§t;,  i«ipijt^i>iaft.  TJip  san>§cindiflferr. 
eiicerappear^  to  haye^a^^^tbegreafe^r  poi^aWiOf  tjboi 
eight^ntjv  centiur,y,  afldv^itljJeii^v^xgeptjiQPV.^UflaeE-.. 
ated  in.our.fp^n^^r  artip}e<.tbe  Tw^o^Ai  spj-kng  stsien^to 
have  been  almost  hermetkaUy^sealed'  s^ainst  the  Bng- 
lish  scholar.     The  increasing  thirst  for  every  variety 
of  intellectual  nourishment  in  our,  ag^^  ha^,  a^^jco^inr, 
vited  to  these  early  sources^  and,  wjiiJlQ  evfi^yi  napdcm* 
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toi^liif^  has.  been  aiudou^t  explored: by>  the  diligence 
o£^ C]dtios^>the Itid^aahas  had  tlie< good^ fortune^  ta be^ 
more  widely- aad  moce  socpessfalliy'  cultivalcd  than  at 
ai>3rj  former'  periods 

We  shoyU.apologaei  t(»Joar  readers  fwr*  affllctia|^ 
them  intbso.m«chL.connionplace«  detail,  hut  we^  know* 
no.  other  way  of  r^utfemg  the  charge,  which^  accord* 
ing^  tOi  theantheri  of  the>  Ossirt>axi$nit  might  be  im« 
piifeed  to.us^  of  a  '^madidoas  silence^'  in.our  aooount 
of  the  influenoe  of  ItaMaOi  letters  ia>fiiiglaiid; 

But  if  we  have  oAeiidediby>sayingi  too  littk^  on  the< 
(MKoediiig  head,  wejhaorergivcai  equal. offence  on  an^ 
other  occasion}  b^rsajKing'too^  nntoh.  Gar  antagonist 
attocks»u8}&onvSK^  oppeske  quarliers'that  we  hardly 
lunoW'W^Koe  tc^speot  \nxsk.  We  •  had^  spoken,  audi  in. 
terns  !ofk:ensure^.oi  Boiieaa^^tcelebiated  s^casRi  upon 
Tassot;.  smd  we<  hadjaddfed  that>  notwithstanding  an - 
affisetedr  chaogei  of' opinion/  ''he*  adhered  until  the^ 
time  of  his  death  to  his  original  heresy/'  "As 
much,"  sa)rs  our  censor,  "as  it  would  have  been  de- 
sirable in  him  [the  reviewer]  to  have  spoken  on  these 
other  matters,,  so  it  would-  have  been  equally  proper  to 
have  suppressed  all  that  Boileaii  wro4)e  upon  Tassoy  to^- 
getherwiththet^rematrks^madebyhim  in  the  latter  part 
of  his.  life/  as^hairtng' a  tendency  to*  pi'ejudke' unfavor^ 
ably  the  minds  of  (such  as  had  not  before  heard*  them. 
Nop  should.be  have- coldly^sty led*  it  his  *  original  her^ 
esy;'  but  he  should  havr  said  thai,  in  spite  of  all  the 
hwesies  of  Bbii^&u  and  all  the^  blunders  of  A^twe^ 
the  ymf/a/<fy«^has^  been  regarded  for  more  than  two 
centuries^and  arhalf,  and  will  be  regarded,  as  long;  a^' 
tiiejearth*  has*  motion^  by  «//  the  nationsof  theciviliaed' 
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world,  as  the  most  noble,  most  magnificent,  most  sub- 
lime epic  produced  for  more  than  eighteen  centuries ; 
that  this  consent  and  this  duration  of  its  splendor  are 
the  strongest  and  most  authentic  seal  of  its  incontro- 
vertible merit;  that  this  unlucky  clinquant^  that  de- 
faces at  most  a  hundred  verses  of  this  poem,  and 
which,  in  fact,  is  nothing  but  an  excess  of  ovei- 
wrought  beauty,  is  but  the  merest  flaw  in  a  moimtain 
of  diamonds ;  that  these  hundred  verses  are  compen- 
sated by  more  than  three  thousand  in  which  are  dis- 
played all  the  perfection,  grace,  learning,  eloquence, 
and  coloring  of  the  loftiest  poetry."  In  the  same 
swell  of  commendation  the  author  proceeds  for  half  a 
page  farther.  We  know  not  what  inadvertence  on  our 
part  can  have  made  it  necessary,  by  way  of  reproof  to 
us,  to  pour  upon  Tasso's  head  such  a  pelting  of  pitiless 
panegyric.  Among  all  the  Italian  poets  there  is  no 
one  for  whom  we  have  ever  felt  so  sincere  a  venera- 
tion, after 

"  quel  signer  deU'  altissimo  canto 
Che  sovra  gli  altri,  com'  aquila  vola," 

as  for  Tasso.  In  some  respects  he  is  even  superior  to 
Dante.  His  writings  are  illustrated  by  a  purer  mo- 
rality,'as  his  heart  was  penetrated  with  a  more  genuine 
spirit  of  Christianity.  Oppression,  under  which  they 
both  differed  the  greater  part  of  their  lives,  wrought  a 
very  different  effect  upon  the  gentle  character  of  Tasso 
and  the  vindictive  passions  of  the  Ghibelline.  The 
religious  wars  of  Jerusalem,  exhibiting  the  triumphs 
of  the  Christian  chivalry,  were  a  subject  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  character  of  the  poet,  who  united  the 
qualities  of  an  accomplished  knight  with  the  most  un- 
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affected  piety.  The  vulgar  distich,  popular  in  his  day 
with  the  common  people  of  Ferrara,  is  a  homely  but 
unsuspicious  testimony  to  his  opposite  virtues.*  His 
greatest  fault  was  an  ill-regulated  sensibility,  and  his 
greatest  misfortune  was  to  have  been  thrown  among 
people  who  knew  not  how  to  compassionate  the  in- 
firmities of  genius.  In  contemplating  such  a  charac- 
ter, one  may  without  affectation  feel  a  disposition  to 
draw  a  veil  over  the  few  imperfections  that  tarnished 
it,  and  in  our  notice  of  it,  expanded  into  a  dozen 
pages,  there  are  certainly  not  the  same  number  of 
lines  devoted  to  his  defects,  and  those  exclusively  of  a 
literary  nature.  This  is  but  a  moderate  allowance  for 
the  transgressions  of  any  man ;  yet,  according  to  Mr. 
Da  Ponte,  **  we  close  our  eyes  against  the  merits  of 
his  countrymen,  and  pry  with  those  of  Argus  into  their 
defects." 

But  why  are  we  to  be  debarred  the  freedom  of  criti- 
cism enjoyed  even  by  the  Italians  themselves?  To 
read^he  Oss^rvaziani^  one  would  conclude  that  Tasso, 

*  **  CoUa  penna  e  colla  spada, 
Neatun  val  quanto  Torquato." 

This  elegant  couplet  was  made  in  consequence  of  a  victory  ob- 
tained by  Tasso  over  three  cavaliers  who  treacherously  attacked  him 
in  one  of  the  public  squares  of  Ferrara.  His  skill  in  fencing  is  noto- 
rious, and  his  passion  for  it  is  also  betrayed  by  the  frequent,  circum- 
stantial, and  masterly  pictures  of  it  in  his  "  Jerusalem."  Se«,  in  par- 
ticular, the  mortal  combat  between  Tancred  and  Argante,  canto  xix., 
where  all  the  evolutions  of  the  art  are  depicted  with  the  accuracy  of 
a  professed  sword-player.  In  the  same  manner,  the  numerous  and 
animated  allusions  to  field-sports  betray  the  favorite  pastime  of  the 
author  of  Waverley ;  and  the  fiUcon,  the  perpetual  subject  of  illustra- 
tion and  simile  in  the  "  Divina  Commedia,"  might  lead  us  to  suspect 
a  similar  predilection  in  Dante. 
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(f&tti  Ws'  first'  ^pearance^  had'  unked  alKsttftrs^^es^  io- 
hw^  i3ij&s',  thatf  by  unammous'  acelawiatiwi^  h»  poeno' 
bad*  beea  placed  at^tbe  head^  of.  aW  the  epics  orthe* 
last  eighteen' centuries,  awdtha*  thfe*  only  voice  raised 
against  him  had  spi»uHg>  from  tbe  petty  rivalries-  of 
French  critfccismv  from  which  source  we- are  more  than 
once  compMmen;ted^  wi^  having  recniitcd  oot'  own* 
fMces.  Docs*  our  author  *  reckon^  for*^  nothings  the  recep- 
tion with  which  the  first' academy  in  Italy  greeted  the^ 
J^nsalem  on  its  introduction'  into  the  world,  whe»^ 
they  would'  have^sraothewd  it  with^' the- Idndnea*  of ' 
theiT'  criticism'?  Or*  the- volumes-of*^  caest k  commen- 
tary by  the  celebrated!  Galiteoj  attoost  every  liQe-of* 
whioh  is  a  satire-?*  Or,  to  desoeftd*  to-^^  later*  period', 
wh€»  the*  lapse  of  more  than 'a/  centurymay  be  sup* 
posed  to*  have'rectifi^sd'  the  caprite^of  cowtemporaiy* 
judgments,  may  we  not  shelter  ourselves  under  theaa- 
thoritiesofi  Andti^/*^ "whose fa?orabte  notice ofi Italian 
letters  ouT'Otttlior  cites  with  deference^  of ^ Ms^tostasioy 
the^  avowed*  admirer  and  ewlogist  <^  Tasso-;  f>  of '  Gta?- 
vina,  whose  philosophical  treatise  op  the  principles  of 
poetry,  a  work  of  gjte^  authority  ia  his  own  country, 
exhibits, thQ  ipo^t  upi^a|^fiilJrouyon,ihe  literary  PK^ 
teB5i<Mi8^>ofi  l^iisae^  almost vref«islng  to<ihim^thetitls)Of«aA 
poet?  J 

But,  to,  proceed  no  farther,  we  may  abid6  by  the 
solid  jj«lgn^ent.offQinguen^,,tUat^eqond.  Papgiel,  whose 
opinions  we». aier  ad»is^  s&.streiiuously^ '*  to^^study^ and/ 
to  meditttte*"    *'  Asteflorid  images,  frivolous  thoughts^ 

•iDdlV  OngHMi  etCk,  dfogni  Letteratnra,  torn.  iv.  p;  350;' 
fO|>ere  postume  di  M^tastasio,  torn.  iii.  p.  30. 
X  Ragion  poetica,  pp.  161,  162. 


b^  U>sx^^^\^  gj^a^J^.  ab|ii)daRc^,iATT{^spfSf.ppei»  tlji^a  \^ 

b^  Iwg,  i|  oj)^  should;  ru»  ovi^y ,  \h^  Jen*^«naf  an4i  cit^ 
aU  tha^.  couW .  b^  cUi?sed.  upde^^  Qp^  of  ql;l^«r  pf>  t^^^^^ 
heads>,etc»  I^t  u^,QOi^n(,  oursfe^e#t  wi^  a^  feW'  e^ 
ampjes^.*'  IJe.  tjien  d^v<)^Q^v  t^n,  P9^s  ta  ttese»  f«w, 
exapapjes  (p^y  aji^or'  isi,  indi©Wint  tb^-t  u?e,  sb<>uld. 
b&ve  b^$(;^^ed  a^^  n^^iy^  Ijl)^,  £Mm)  do^^.with.  tl^i^ 
se^^^ble.rellftQ^Ptj ."  Ijh^e  .i^pt?  pcgo^^  a,  blind/  f^l^J^. 
in.the.wrjt«}55il,^djftir<^.tb^  ipft$^ ; , Lhi^v^  np^ prajni^ 
it  tOiBwleaM*.I>h^«  PQjij^pijami^e^Jtto.Xs^;^  s^idJj^j 
lU^ratwe^^^  a^li  p]i|r«.Qj>rrff^ijth,a^,.h9Wigfl  to-  thef^tjex- 
n^  l?Vl««.o£  ta-Wj^b,  of  n^tn^^aod  oi;  t^|;^.*'* 

Butj.in  cfd^, tp, relive. T<2|^W>Ap'9ta^,^^d^e^.re?fto^^ 
sibility,  iiHe^b^d^sli^e^^in,  oiw  owtrp^rjbed  a^tipjie  tJUaJ 
"  tl>p  afff3^t^rioo&,i^[\j»jf^di  to,h«iv^fHw:e  t,Q,.b^;t«ufedv  to 
a.,  i>ii|pb.  n;)pr^  r^RIPl^  ofig^Ht;*/  tb^^"Petr«:cU's-.bpst, 
pM>d*iptipp^  wejT^  stained  wj t}^  tb^,  ,a^;  w^arq.  tbQ^^,  of 
p^e^d^g  pjc^ts,  ajwltbal  tl^^y.s^e^ed.tp  h^ve  flp^ed 
d^^c%\j.  fiQii^;  tihei  Proivieft^,  tjift  fpWtftifl^  ofi  l\^\\s^f^ 
lyric  ppptry,"     Xhi^  t»ra,i^fertof;  tlvc  sins  <rf  qne^.po^t; 
to.  tjifi,  dppr  of.  a^Prt*^  is.  npt ^^MrhU  iiw^r  tp-  t^e^  2^-. 
pjK)ibation  of  ouTtCpngpf,  a^  be  nptonlyifl^rtyd^iesi 
tlie^  truth  of  our.  reipark,.as  applied  tQ."?etw)cb*^  h^ 
prodwfipn?*''  bMi^,g5ay(8ly.prpftQU|W;;(^  it  "op^iOf  tl>e. 
mq^t  s<rt^iWp.  the.  mpst  bftrribk,  Ht^a^y,  bl^beijwes. 
that  ever  proceeded .  ftofn,  tl>e  toftgi^  op  pj?i>„of  vt\pt:r 
tal !"  t    "I  maintain,"  says  he,  "  that  not  one  of  those 

•  Histoire  4itt6faire,  torn.  v.  pp.  368;  378:^ 

\  "  Dir6  essere  questa  una  delle  piii  soleimi,  ddle  pt^  orribili  lette- 
rarie  bestemmie,  che  sia  stata  ma!  pronuneiata  o  scritta  da  lingva  o 
penna  mortale." — P.  94. 
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that  are  truly  Petrarch's  best  productions,  and  there  are 
very  many,  can  be  accused  of  such  a  defect ;  let  but  the 
critic  point  me  out  a  single  affected  or  vicious  expres- 
sion in  the  three  patriotic  Canzoni,  or  in  the  Chiare 
fresche  e  dolci  acque,  or  in  the  Tre  SorelUy*  etc.  (he 
names  several  others),  **or,  in  truth,  in  any  of  the 
rest,  excepting  one  or  two  only.*'  He  then  recom- 
mends to  us  that,  **  instead  of  hunting  out  the  errors 
and  blemishes  of  these  masters  of  our  intellects,  and 
occupying  ourselves  with  unjust  and*  unprofitable  criti- 
cism, we  should  throw  over  them  the  mantle  of  grati- 
tude, and  recompense  them  with  our  eulogiums  and 
applause."  In  conformity  with  which,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  pour  out  his  grateful  tribute  on  the  head  of 
the  ancient  laureate  for  two  pages  farther,  but  which, 
as  not  material  to  the  argument,  we  must  omit. 

We  know  no  better  way  of  answering  all  this  than 
by  taking  up  the  gauntlet  thrown  down  to  us,  and  we 
are  obliged  to  him  for  giving  us  the  means  of  bring- 
ing the  matter  to  so  speedy  an  issue.  We  will  take 
one  of  the  first  Canzoni,  of  which  he  has  challenged 
our  scrutiny.  It  is  in  Petrarch's  best  manner,  and 
forms  the  first  of  a  series  which  has  received,  xar  i^op^v, 
the  title  of  the  TAree  Sisters  {Tre  Sorelle),  It  is  in- 
dited to  his  mistress's  eyes,  and  the  first  stanza  con- 
tains a  beautiful  invocation  to  these  sources  of  a  lover's 
inspiration ;  but  in  the  second  we  find  him  relapsing 
into  the  genuine  Provencal  heresy : 

*'  When  I  become  snow  before  their.  ^imi»^  rajs. 
Your  noble  pride 

Is  perhaps  offended  with  my  imworthineii. 
Oh.  if  this  my  apprehension 
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Should  not  temper  thejiami  that  consumis  me, 

Happy  should  I  be  to  dissph/e  ;  since  in  their  presence 

It  is  dearer  to  me  to  die  than  to  live  without  them. 

Then,  that  I  do  not  melt. 

Being  so  frail  an  object,  before  so  potent  ajire. 

It  is  not  my  0¥m  strength  which  saves  me  from  it, 

But  principally  fear. 

Which  congeals  the  blood  wandering  through  my  veins, 

And  mends  the  heart  that  it  may  bum  a  long  time."* 

This  melancholy  parade  of  cold  conceits,  of  fire  and 
SLOW,  thawing  and  freezing,  is  extracted,  be  it  ob- 
served, from  one  of  those  choice  productions  which  is 
recommended  as  without  a  blemish ;  indeed,  not  only 
is  it  one  of  the  best,  but  it  was  esteemed  by  Petrarch 
himself,  together  with  its  two  sister  odes,  the  very  best 
of  his  lyrical  pieces,  and  the  decision  of  the  poet  has 
been  ratified  by  posterity.  Let  it  not  be  objected  that 
the  spirit  of  an  ode  must  necessarily  evaporate  in  a 
prose  translation.  The  ideas  may  be  faithfully  tran- 
scribed, and  we  would  submit  it  to  the  most  ordinary 
taste  whether  ideas  like  those  above  quoted  can  ever 
be  ennobled  by  any  artifice  of  expression. 

We  think  the  preceding  extract  from  one  of  the 

•  *'  Quando  agli  ardent!  rai  neve  divegno, 
Voftro  gentile  sdegno 
Forse  ch*  allot  mia  indegnitate  ofl^de. 
O,  se  quetu  temensa 
Non  tempraase  1'  anura  che  m'  iBoenda, 
Beato  venir  men  1  che  n'  lor  presenza 
M'  h  piu  caro  il  morir,  che  1'  viver  senxa. 
Dunque  ch'  i'  non  mi  sfitcda. 
Si  (rale  oggetto  a  si  possente  fbco. 
Non  h  proprio  valor,  che  ne  ne  acampi ; 
Ma  la  paura  tm  poco, 
Che  '1  sangtte  vago  per  le  vene  agghiaocU, 
Risalda  '1  cor,  perchi  piii  tempo  awampi." 

Canzone  vii.,  nell'  Edldoue  di  Muraloffl 
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"best  of  Peter6h*s  compositions"  toay  stifficiently 
vindicate  us  from  the  imputation  of  unprecedented 
'blasphemy"  on  his  poetical  eharaeter;  but,  lest  an 
appeal  be  agtfki  W«de,  an  ttffe  gwtttfd  Of  *a^ivtefeity  in 
national  tacsfc,  we  ^1  endeavor  to  fortify  bur  feeble 
judgment  with  one  or  two  authorities  among  bis  own 
countrymtn,  wlftom  *Mr.  Da  P(»ite  may  beimore  kiclined 
to  admit. 

iThe  ItaWain^  h'aVe  tttce^dtfd  ^eVtery  6'thef  people  in 
the  gl-at^ftil  tribute  of  cOflirtieht^i^^s  whidi  tlrey  Tiave 
paid  to  the  Writings  6f  their  eminfeht  men :  some  6i 
these  are  of  extraordiiiary  Vdlue,  especially  In  verbal  • 
dritiiii^m,  ^hile  ttiatiy  moYe,  by  the  contrary  lights 
1«rhich  they  shed  oi^er  th'e  path  of  the  scholar-,  serVe 
rather  to  perplex  thaYi  ^to  '6'hh*^ghteh  Ttl*  l^aissOni  arid 
Jiuratori  ire  accounted  a^mohg  'tlie  "best  df  !Petrarch^s 
numerous  comm^ntatofs,  ind  the  tatter,  in  p^fcular, 
hasdiscriminited  his  poetical  charaetei*  with  as  mudh 
iiidependehce  as  feeling.  *We  cannot  refraih  ""froth 
(Quoting  a  few  lines  Yrotn  Muratbri^s  preface,  as  ex- 
ceedingly pertinent  to  our  present  purpose  :  **  Wlio,  1 
beg  to  aSk,  is  so  pedantic,  ^o  blind  an  admirer  of  te- 

*  A  single  ode  has  furnished  a  repast  for  a  volume.  The  number 
of  Petrarch's  comnMntaloa  isineredible:  &o  less  than  a  dozen  of  the 
most  eminent  Italian  scholars  haf«  Im^  -occapted  'with  annotations 
upon  him  at  Uie  AfM^ftnife.  ^DSdt^'b^  f)««>n  ^<|tldaiy  fortunate.  A 
noble  Florentine  pfDjefctid  kh  'fedWon  df  k  huridred  volumes  for  the 
hundred  cantos  oY  me  "  Commedia,"  which  should  embrace  the  dif- 
ferent illustrations.  One  of  the  latest  of  the  fratemifty,  Biagioli,  in  an 
edition  of  Dante,  published  «t  Paiis,  x8^,  not  oaly  claims  for  bis 
master  a  foreknowledge  of  the  existenceofiAmeH«li,  but  of  the  cele- 
brated Harveian  ^dteeo^iy'ftf  ^ftfe  k:ftie^lairifta'^  ^tfte  blood  1  (Tom. 
i.  p.  i8.  note.)  AYtfer'fhls.dile  Maiyfi^lt^  ^tipA^  at  the  bulk  of 
these  coininenfanes. 
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iMnroh,  ikat  The  will  protaia'tlntt  Tia  (defects  lare  'to  be 
Cenind  in  his  'vefistfa,  w,  beiagfomtd,  will  desire  ^Mi;ky 
^hHuld  ^era^^sd  wWi  a>  rti^^ims  siie$urf  Wiidtehrcr 
«iay  be  otirTrdte  intr^ard  i  to  vtorkl  '^efedts/  there  ^ean 
4ie  wordc*^tTtliat»in  trhose^of  att  and  .sctowe  the  public 
ikiterest'  fieqidtes^thfattmth  'skoiM  be  oprniiy-amtueited, 
*tnde  It  is  1nq>ona]tt  that  'dl  shookl  '^dlstkigQish  the 
'b€MHfoltfrotn'theibcEd,an^0Td)st  to  iTnit^Uieithe'one^scnd 
to  avoid  the-  oWier. "  *  ilft  i  the  ^ame  tSoue;  speaks  Tiia- 
lEMischi  {torn.  V.  p.  4H).  V«t  Tiiote  to  ntae  ptfn^wse  lis 
dn  obsmiation  of  the  iA.bb^  IDbnina  tipon  Petvah-d^, 
^"f^ho/'isasj^sibe,  "TiotH}nlytintefcm(ircr€JKiinai:^s0liii€te 
iaiibi^'<»i9n(His^eKain{i!esTof  afiedtatioti  oiKd  "col^ess, 
iHit  in  hi§  tmst  Under HHd  "most  'beanOifrih  composiiionlf; 
iappt^(MK:hes  ^e'^ooin^reitedieuid  iiillated  sbyte  ^  whidhi 
5aBafri€»vspBBkitig.":f  Arid  the '*^ii[iptotiarGrnigtie<i6," 
-a  'name  (we  ^khre  to  >qiio<)e,  ^  cokifesse^  that  ^^^^E^etvakK:^ 
•toold  ^ot'  ^teny.  hnuself  ^Aiose  puerile  lantfthesos^  of  cold 
-and  lieat^  of  ioe^ini  fltones,  twhiclvoccliuoaiaily  disfigure 
ills  i  imH  <4Mtreitifig  iund  ^m&tt  ^a^embk  ifieees^'  *  .J  U 
^wckM  ^  ea^  <to  mmtdtiaX  many  6ther  iarKt^orities  t)f 
.'equal  weight 'in  nour  d«fentte,'biitx)bvidQsiy^8iq)eiAK0us, 
Jsiffee  those  we  >havt3  adduced  )atc  fqoite  dompetem  /to 
'our  viifdioation  'from  the  vepcoafch,  edmewtet  severe, 
of  faaving  tfttered  ^'the  miost  hoitiblerblaBphetny^whioh 
iever> proceeded  from- tke  pen ^<rf  mortal." 

The  a^  »df  i^raroh,  iike  thait'of  ^lakspto^  immt 
"be  afecoumable  ifcfr^his^defisctSy  latid  in  thk  tmetnneriRre 

*  Le  Rime  di  F.  Pelt  area;  con  le  Osservazioni  di  Tassoni,  Miuio, 
e  Moxatori.    PreC,  p.  9. 
t'VicendcdtfUa  L^ttfetttttim,  teta.  !i.  "p.  5^5. 
t  Htt««f^  liltif^U#te.ftl*iLli.^.  5<6. 
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may  justify  the  character  of  the  poet  where  we  caimol 
that  of  his  compositions.  The  Provencal,  the  most 
polished  European  dialect  of  the  Middle  Ages,  had 
reached  its  last  perfection  before  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Its  poetry,  chiefly  amatory  and  lyrical,  may  be 
considered  as  the  homage  offered  by  the  high-bred 
cavaliers  of  that  day  at  the  shrine  of  beauty,  and,  of 
whatever  value  for  its  literary  execution,  is  interesting 
for  the  beautiful  grace  it  diflhses  over  the  iron  age  of 
chivalry.  It  was,  as  we  have  said,  principally  devoted 
to  love ;  those  who  did  not  feel  could  at  least  affect 
the  tender  passion ;  and  hence  the  influx  of  subtle 
metaphors  and  frigid  conceits  that  give  a  meretricious 
brilliancy  to  most  of  the  Proven^l  poetry.  The 
fathers  of  Italian  verse,  Guido,  Cino,  etc.,  seduced 
by  the  fashion  of  the  period,  clothed  their  own  more 
natural  sentiments  in  the  same  vicious  forms  of  expres- 
sion ;  even  Dante,  in  his  admiration,  often  avowed, 
for  the  Troubadours,  could  not  be  wholly  insensible 
to  their  influence ;  but  the  less  austere  Petrarch,  both 
from  constitutional  temperament  and  the  accidental 
circtmistances  of  his  situation,  was  more  deeply  affected 
by  them.  In  the  first  place,  a  pertinacious  attachment 
to  a  mistress  whose  heart  was  never  warmed,  although 
her  vanity  may  have  been  gratified  by  the  adulation  of 
the  finest  poet  of  the  age,  seems  to  have  maintained 
an  inexplicable  control  over  his  affections,  or  his 
fancy,  during  the  greater  portion  of  his  life.  In  the 
amatory  poetry  of  the  ancients,  polluted  with  coarse 
and  licentious  images,  he  could  find  no  model  for  the 
expression  of  this  sublimated  passion.  But  the  Pla- 
tonic theory  of  love  had  been  imported  into  Italy 
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by  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  and  Petrarch,  better 
schooled  in  aascient  learning  than  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries, became  early  enamored  of  the  speculative 
doctrines  of  the  Greek  philosophy.  To  this  source 
he  was  indebted  for  those  abstractions  and  visionary 
ecstasies  which  sometimes  give  a  generous  elevation, 
but  very  often  throw  a  cloud  over  his  conceptions. 
And,  again^  an  intimate  familiarity  with  the  Provencal 
poetry  was  the  natural  consequence  of  his  residence  in 
the  south  of  France.  There,  too,  he  must  often  have 
been  a  spectator  at  those  metaphysical  disputations  in 
the  courts  of  k>ve,  which  exhibited  the  same  ambition 
ef  metaphor,  studied  antithesis,  and  hyperbole,  as  the 
written  compositions  of  Provence.  To  all  these  causes 
tnay  be  referred  those  defects  which,  under  favor  be  it 
spoken,  occasionally  offend  us,  even  **  in  his  most  per- 
fect compositiona*'  The  rich  finish  which  Petrarch 
gave  to  the  Tuscan  idiom  has  perpetuated  these  defects 
in  the  poetry  of  his  country,  Decipit  exemplar  vitih 
imitadiii.  His  beauties  were  ininritablc,  but  to  copy 
his  errors  was  in  some  measure  to  tread  in  his  foot* 
stepsy  and  a  servile  race  of  followers  sprang  up  in  Italy, 
who,  tinder  the  emphatic  nam©  of  Petrarch  ists,  have 
been,  the  object  of  derision  or  applause,  as  a  good  or 
a  bald  taste  predominated  in  their  country.  Warton, 
with  apparent  justice,  refers  to  the  same  source  some 
of  the  early  corruptions  in  English  poetry;  and  Pe- 
trarch-*-we  hope  it  is  not  ** blasphemy*'  to  say  it — 
becomes,  by  the  very  predominance  of  his  genius, 
eminently  responsible  for  the  impurities  of  diction 
which  disfigure  somie  of  the  best  productions  both  in 
English  literature  and  his  owa. 
z  49 
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We  trust  that  the  free  manner  in  which  we  have 
spoken  will  not  be  set  down  by  the  author  of  the  Osser- 
vazioni  to  a  malicious  desire  of  "calumniating"  the 
literature  of  his  country.  We  have  been  necessarily  led 
to  it  in  vindication  of  our  former  assertions.  After  an 
interval  of  nearly  five  centuries,  the  dispassionate  voice 
of  posterity  has  awarded  to  Petrarch  the  exact  measure 
of  censure  and  applause.  We  have  but  repeated  their 
judgment.  No  one  of  the  illustrious  triumvirate  of 
the  fourteenth  century  can  pretend  to  have  possessed  so 
great  an  influence  over  his  own  age  and  over  posterity. 
Dante,  sacrificed  by  a  faction,  was,  as  he  pathetically 
complains,  a  wandering  mendicant  in  a  land  of  stran- 
gers ;  Boccaccio,  with  the  interval  of  a  few  years  in  the 
meridian  of  his  life,  passed  from  the  gayety  of  a  court 
to  the  seclusion  of  a  cloister ;  but  Petrarch,  the  friend, 
the  minister  of  princes,  devoted,  during  the  whole  of 
his  long  career,  his  wealth,  his  wide  authority,  and  his 
talents  to  the  generous  cause  of  philosophy  and  letters. 
He  was  unwearied  in  his  researches  after  ancient  manu- 
scripts, and  from  the  most  remote  corners  of  Italy,  from 
the  obscure  recesses  of  churches  and  monasteries,  he 
painfully  collected  the  mouldering  treasures  pf  an- 
tiquity. Many  of  them  he  copied  with  his  own  hand, 
— among  the  rest,  all  the  works  of  Cicero;  and  his 
beautiful  transcript  of  the  epistles  of  the  Roman  orator 
is  still  preserved  in  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence. 
In  his  numerous  Latin  compositions  he  aspired  to  x^ 
vive  the  purity  and  elegance  of  the  Augustan  age ;  and, 
if  he  did  not  altogether  succeed  in  the  attempt,  he  may 
claim  the  merit  of  having  opened  the  soil  for  the  more 
luccessful  cultivation  of  later  Italian  scholars. 
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His  own  efforts,  and  the  generous  impulse  which  his 
example  communicated  to  his  age,  have  justly  entitled 
him  to  be  considered  the  restorer  of  classical  learning. 
His  greatest  glory,  however,  is  derived  from  the  spirit 
of  life  which  he  breathed  into  modern  letters.  Dante 
had  fortified  the  Tuscan  idiom  with  the  vigor  and  se- 
vere simplicity  of  an  ancient  language,  but  the  grace- 
ful genius  of  Petrarch  was  wanting  to  ripen  it  into  that 
harmony  of  numbers  which  has  made  it  the  most  mu- 
sical of  modern  dialects.  His  knowledge  of  the  Pro- 
vencal enabled  him  to  enrich  his  native  tongue  with 
many  foreign  beauties ;  his  exquisite  ear  disposed  him 
to  refuse  all  but  the  most  melodious  combinations; 
and,  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred  years,  not  a  word 
in  him  has  become  obsolete,  not  a  phrase  too  quaint  to 
be  used.  Voltaire  has  passed  the  same  high  eulogium 
upon  Pascal ;  but  Pascal  lived  three  centuries  later  than 
Petrarch.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  the  writer 
who  so  far  fixed  the  Inta  nrepdevra;  we  certainly  could 
not  assign  an  earlier  period  than  the  commencement 
of  the  last  century.  Petrarch's  brilliant  success  in  the 
Italian  led  to  most  important  consequences  all  over 
Europe  by  the  evidence  which  it  afforded  of  the  ca- 
pacities of  a  modern  tongue.  He  relied,  however,  for 
his  future  fame  on  his  elaborate  Latin  compositions, 
and,  while  he  dedicated  these  to  men  of  the  highest 
rank,  he  gave  away  his  Italian  lyrics  to  ballad-mongers, 
to  be  chanted  about  the  streets  for  their  own  profit. 
His  contemporaries  authorized  this  judgment,  and  it 
was  for  his  Latin  eclogues,  and  his  epic  on  Scipio 
Africanus,  that  he  received  the  laurel  wreath  of  poetry 
in  the  Capitol.     But  nature  must  eventually  prevail 
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over  the  decisions  of  pedantry  or  fashion.  By  out  of 
those  fluctuations  not  very  uncommon  in  the  history 
of  letters,  the  author  of  the  Latin  ^* Africa^*  is  now 
known  only  as  the  lover  of  Laura  and  the  father  of 
Italian  song. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  long,  we  fear  tedious, 
exposition  of  the  character  of  Petrarch,  partly  from  the 
desire  of  defending  the  justice  of  our  former  criticism 
against  the  heavy  imputations  of  the  author  of  the 
Osservazioni^  and  partly  from  reluctance  to  dwell  only 
on  the  dark  side  of  a  picture  so  brilliant  as  that  of  the 
laureate,  who,  in  a  barbarous  age,  with 

"  his  rhetorike  so  swete 
Enluminid  all  ItaHe  of  poetrie." 

Our  limits  will  compel  us  to  pass  Ifghtly  over  some 
less  important  strictures  of  our  author. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  bitter  con- 
troversy arose  between  Tiraboschi  and  Lampillas,  a 
learned  but  intemperate  Spaniard,  respecting  which  of 
their  two  nations  had  the  best  claim  to  the  reproach 
of  having  corrupted  the  other's  literature  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  alhiding  to  it,  we  had  remarked 
that  "the  Italian  had  the  better  of  his  adversary  in 
temper,  if  not  in  argument."  The  author  of  the 
Osservazioni  styles  this  **a  dry  and  dogmatic  decision, 
which  so  much  displeased  a  certain  Italian  letterato 
that  he  had  promised  him  a  confutation  of  it."  We 
know  not  who  the  indignant  letterato  may  be  whose 
thunder  has  been  so  long  hanging  over  us,  but  we  must 
say  that,  so  far  from  a  "dogmatic  decision,"  if  ever 
we  made  a  c  icumspect  remark  in  our  lives,  this  was 
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3ne.  As  far  as  it  went,  it  was  complimentary  to  the 
Italians ;  for  the  rest*  we  waived  all  discussion  of  the 
oierits  of  the  controversy,  both  because  it  was  imper- 
tinent to  our  subject,  and  because  we  were  not  suffi- 
ciently instructed  in  the  details  to  go  into  it.  One  or 
two  reflections,  however,  we  may  now  add.  The  rela- 
tive position  of  Italy  \nd  Spain,  political  and  literary, 
makes  it  highly  probable  that  the  predominant  influ- 
ence, of  whatever  kind  it  may  have  been,  proceeded 
from  Italy,  i.  She  had  matured  her  literature  to  a 
high  perfection  while  that  of  every  other  nation  was 
ip  its  infancy,  and  she  was,  of  course,  much  more 
likely  to  communicate  than  to  receive  impressions. 
2.  Her  political  relations  with  Spain  were  such  as  par- 
ticularly to  increase  this  probability  in  reference  to 
her.  The  occupation  of  an  insignificant  corner  of 
her  own  territory  (for  Naples  was  very  insignificant  in 
every  literary  aspect)  by  the  house  of  Aragon  opened 
an  obvious  channel  for  the  transmission  of  her  opinions 
into  the  sister  kingdom.  3.  Any  one,  even  an  Italian, 
at  all  instructed  in  the  Spanish  literature,  will  admit 
that  this  actually  did  happen  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  the  golden  age  of  Italy;  that  not  only,  in- 
deed, the  latter  country  influenced  but  changed  the 
whole  complexion  of  Spanish  letters,  establishing, 
through  the  intervention  of  her  high-priests,  Boscan 
and  Garcilaso,  what  is  universally  recognized  under 
the  name  of  an  Italian  school.  This  was  an  era  of 
good  taste ;  but  when,  only  fifty  years  later,  both  lan- 
guages were  overrun  with  those  deplorable  aflectations 
which,  in  Italy  particularly,  have  made  the  very  name 
of  the  century  {seicentd)  a  term  of  reproach,  it  would 
49* 
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seem  probable  that  the  same  country  which  but  so 
short  a  time  before  had  possessed  so  direct  an  influ- 
ence over  the  other  should  through  the  same  channels 
have  diffused  the  poison  with  which  its  own  literature 
was  infected.  As  Marini  and  Gongora,  however,  the 
reputed  founders  of  the  school,  were  contemporaries, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  adjust  the  precise  claims  of 
either  to  the  melancholy  credit  of  originality ;  and, 
after  all,  the  question  to  foreigners  can  be  one  of  little 
interest  or  importance. 

Much  curiosity  has  existed  respecting  the  source  of 
those  affectations  which,  at  different  periods,  have 
tainted  the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  Each  na- 
tion is  ambitious  of  tracing  them  to  a  foreign  origin, 
and  all  have  at  some  period  or  other  agreed  to  find 
this  in  Italy.  From  this  quarter  the  French  critics 
derive  their  style  fricieux,  which  disappeared  before 
the  satire  of  Moli^re  and  Boileau ;  from  this  the  Eng- 
lish derive  their  metaphysical  school  of  Cowley ;  and 
the  cultismo,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  which 
Lope  and  Quevedo  condemned  by  precept  but  author- 
ized by  example,  is  referred  by  the  Spaniards  to  the 
same  source.  The  early  celebrity  of  Petrarch  and  his 
vicious  imitators  may  afford  a  specious  justification  of 
all  this ;  but  a  generous  criticism  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
cused in  referring  them  to  a  more  ancient  origin.  The 
Provencal  for  three  centuries  was  the  most  popular 
and,  as  we  have  before  said,  the  most  polished  dialect 
in  Europe.  The  language  of  the  people  all  along  the 
fertile  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  also  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry  in  most  of  the  polite  courts  of  Europe, 
—in  those  of  Toulo'ise,  Provence,  Sicily,  and  of  sev- 
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era]  in  Italy;  it  reached  its  highest  perfection  under 
the  Spanish  nobles  of  Aragon ;  it  passed  into  England 
in  the  twelfth  century  with  the  dowry  of  Eleanor  of 
Guienne  and  Poictou ;  even  kings  did  not  disdain  to 
cultivate  it,  and  the  lion-hearted  Richard,  if  report  be 
true,  could  embellish  the  rude  virtues  of  chivalry  with 
the  milder  glories  of  a  Troubadour.*  When  this  pre- 
cocious disdect  had  become  extinct,  its  influence  still 
remained.  The  early  Italian  poets  gave  a  sort  of  clas- 
sical sanction  to  its  defects;  but,  while  their  genius 
may  thus  with  justice  be  accused  of  scattering  the 
seeds  of  corruption,  the  soil  must  be  confessed  to  have 
been  universally  prepared  for  their  reception  at  a  more 
remote  period. 

Thus  the  metaphysical  conceits  of  Cowley's  school, 
which  Dr.  Johnson  has  referred  to  Marini,  may  be 
traced  through  the  poetry  of  Donne,  of  Shakspeare 
and  his  contemporaries,  of  Surrey,  Wyatt,  and  Chau- 
cer, up  to  the  fugitive  pieces  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  which  have  been  redeemed  from 
oblivion  by  the  diligence  of  the  antiquarian.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  religious  and  amatory  poetry  of 
Spain  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  exhib- 

*  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  Sismondi's  elegant  treatise  on  the 
Proven9al  poetry.  It  cannot,  however,  now  be  relied  on  as  of  the 
highest  authority.  The  subject  has  been  much  more  fully  explored, 
since  the  publication  of  his  work,  by  Monsieur  Raynouard.  Secretary 
of  the  French  Aademy.  His  Poesies  des  Troubadours  has  now 
reached  the  sixth  volume ;  and  W.  A.  Schlegel,  in  a  treatise  of  little 
bulk  but  great  learning,  entitled  Observations  sur  la  Langue  et  la 
litt^rature  Proven9ale,  has  pronounced  it,  by  the  focts  it  has  brought 
to  light,  to  have  given  the  coup  d*  griUe  to  the  theory  of  Fathei 
Andrei  whom  Sismondi  has  chiefly  followed. 
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ited  in  their  Cancioneros^  displays  the  same  subtleties 
and  barbaric  taste  for  ornament,  from  which  few  of 
her  writers,  even  in  the  riper  season  of  her  literature, 
have  been  wholly  uncontaminated.  Perhaps  the  per- 
versities of  Voiture  and  of  Scud6ry  may  find  as  re- 
mote a  genealogy  in  France.  Tlie  corruptions  of  the 
Pleiades  may  afford  one  link  in  the  chain,  and  any 
one  who  has  leisure  might  verify  our  suggestions.  Al- 
most every  modern  literature  seems  to  have  contained 
in  its  earliest  germs  an  active  principle  of  corruption. 
The  perpetual  lapses  into  barbarism  have  at  times 
triumphed  over  all  efforts  of  sober  criticism ;  and  the 
perversion  of  intellect  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century 
may  furnish  to  the  scholar  an  ample  field  for  humili- 
ating reflection.  How  many  fine  geniuses  in  the  con- 
demned age  of  the  seicentisti,  wandering  after  the  false 
Hghts  of  Marini  and  his  school,  substituted  cold  con- 
ceits for  wit,  puns  for  thoughts,  and  wire-drawn  meta^ 
phors  for  simplicity  and  nature !  How  many,  with 
Cowley,  exhausted  a  genuine  wit  in  hunting  out  re* 
mote  analogies  and  barren  combinations,  or,  with 
Lope,  and  even  Calderon,  devoted  pages  to  curious 
distortions  of  rhyme,  to  echoes  or  acrostics,  in  scenes 
which  invited  all  the  eloquence  of  poetry !  Prostitu- 
tions of  genius  like  these  not  merely  dwarf  the  human 
mind,  but  carry  it  back  centuries  to  the  scholastic 
subtleties,  the  alliterations,  anagrams,  and  thousand 
puerile  devices  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

But  we  have  already  rambled  too  far  from  the  author 
of  the  Osservazwni.  Our  next  rock  of  offence  is  a 
certain  inconsiderate  astonishment  which  we  expressed 
at  the  patience  of  his  countrymen  under  the  inflictioo 
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of  epics  of  thirty  ajid  forty  cantos  in  Jliength  ;  and  be 
reminds  us  of  our  corresponding  taste,  equally  unac- 
countable, for  novels  and  romances  spun  out  into  an 
interminable  length,  like  those,  lor  example,  by  tht 
author  of  Waverley  [p.  82  to  85].  A  lib^al  criti- 
cism, we  are  aware,  will  be  diffident  of  censuring  the 
discrepancies  of  national  tastes.  Where  the  value  of 
the  thought  is  equal,  the  luxury  of  polished  verse  and 
poetic  imagery  may  yield  a  great  superiority  to  poetry 
over  prose,  particularly  with  a  people  so  sensible  to 
melody  and  of  so  vivacious  a  fancy  as  the  Italians; 
but,  then,  to  accomplish  ail  this  requires  a  higher  de* 
gree  of  skill  in  the  artist,  and  mediocrity  in  poetry  is 

intolerable. 

"  Mediocribus  £sse  poetic 
Non  homines,  non  Dt,"  etc. 

Horace's  maxim  is  not  the  less  true  for  being  some- 
what stale.  D' Alembcrt  has  uttered  a  sweeping  denun* 
elation  against  all  long  works  in  verse,  as  impossible 
to  be  read  through  without  experiencing  ennui;  from 
which  he  does  not  except  even  the  masterpieces  of 
antiquity.*  What  would  he  have  said  to  a  second-rate 
Italian  epic,  wiredrawn  into  thirty  or  forty  cantos,  of 
the  incredibiUa  of  chivalry ! 

The  English  novel,  if  tolerably  well  executed,  may 
convey  some  solid  instruction  in  it3  details  of  life,  3l 
human  character,  and  of  passion ;  but  the  tales  of 
chivalry-^the  overcharged  pictures  of  an  imaginary 
state  of  society,  of  ^^Gorgons,  hydras,  and  cliimeras 
dire"— can  be  regarded  only  as  an  intellectual  relaxa- 
Han.     In  a  less  polished  dialect,  and  in  a  simpler  age, 

*  (Bttvret  pMlotophiqoes,  eto^  torn.  iv.  p.  15a. 
a* 
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they  beguiled  the  tedious  evenings  of  our  unlettered 
Norman  ancestors,  and  as  late  as  Elizabeth's  day  they 
incurred  their  parting  malediction  from  the  worthy 
Ascham,  as  ''stuff  for  wise  men  to  laugh  at,  whose 
whole  pleasure  standeth  in  open  manslaughter  and 
bold  bawdry."  The  remarks  in  our  article,  of  course, 
had  no  reference  to  the  chef-tP csuvres  of  their  romantic 
muse,  many  of  which  we  had  been  diligently  com- 
mending. It  is  the  prerogative  of  genius,  we  all  know, 
to  consecrate  whatever  it  touches. 

Some  other  of  our  general  remarks  seem  to  have 
been  barbed  arrows  to  the  patriot  breast  of  the  author 
of  the  Osservauoni,  Such  are  our  reflections  *'  on  the 
want  of  a  moral  or  philosophical  aim  in  the  ornamental 
writings  of  the  Italians;"  on  "love,  as  suggesting  the 
constant  theme  and  impulse  to  their  poets;"  on  the 
evil  tendency  of  their  language,  in  seducing  their 
writers  into  **an  overweening  attention  to  sound." 
There  are  few  general  reflections  which  have  the  good 
fortune  not  to  require  many,  and  sometimes  very  im- 
portant, exceptions.  The  physiognomy  of  a  nation, 
whether  moral  or  intellectual,'  must  be  made  up  of 
those  features  which  arrest  the  eye  most  frequently 
and  forcibly  on  a  wide  survey  of  them ;  yet  how  many 
individual  portraits,  after  all,  may  refuse  to  correspond 
with  the  prevailing  one !  The  Boeotians  were  dull  to  a 
proverb;*  yet  the  most  inspired,  in  the  most  inspired 
region  of  Greek  poetry,  was  a  Boeotian.  The  most 
amusing  of  Greek  prose  writers  was  a  Boeotian.  Or, 
to  take  recent  examples,  when  we  find  the  "accurate 
Ginguen6"  speaking  of  "the  universal  corruption  of 
*  "  Sus  Bceotica,  auris  Boeotica.  Boeoticum  iDgenium." 
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taste  in  Italy  during  the  seventeenth  century,"  or  Sis- 
mondi  telling  us  that  "  the  abuse  of  wit  extinguished 
there,  during  that  age,  every  other  species  of  talent ^^  we 
are  obviously  not  to  nail  them  down  to  a  pedantic  pre- 
cision of  language,  or  how  are  we  to  dispose  of  some  of 
tte  finest  poets  and  scholars  Italy  has  ever  produced, 
— of  Chiabrera,  Filicaja,  Galileo,  and  other  names 
sufficiently  numerous  to  swell  into  a  bulky  quarto  of 
Tiraboschi?  The  same  pruning  principle  applied  to 
writers  who,  like  Montesquieu,  Madame  de  Stael,  and 
Schlegel,  deal  in  general  views,  would  go  near  to  strip 
them  of  all  respect  or  credibility. 

But  it  is  frivolous  to  multiply  examples.  Dante, 
Tasso,  Alemanni,  Guidi,  Petrarch  often,  the  generous 
Filicaja  always,  with,  doubtless,  very  many  others, 
afford  an  honorable  exception  to  our  remark  on  the 
want  of  a  moral  aim  in  the  lighter  walks  of  Italian 
letters,  and  to  many  of  these,  by  indirect  criticism,  we 
accorded  it  in  our  article.  But  let  any  scholar  cast 
his  eye  over  the  prolific  productions  of  their  romantic 
mnse,  which  even  Tiraboschi  censures  as  **  crude  and 
insipid,"*  and  Gravina  deplores  as  having  "excluded 
the  light  of  truth"  from  his  countrymen  ;f  or  on  their 
thousand  tales  of  pleasantry  and  love,  which,  since 
Boccaccio's  example,  have  agreeably  perpetuated  the 
ingenious  inventions  of  a  barbarous  age; J  or  round 

*  Letteratura  Italiana,  torn.  vii.  part.  iii.  s.  42. 

t  Ragion  poetica,  p.  14. 

X  The  Italian  Navelle,  it  is  well  known,  were  originally  suggested 
by  the  French  Fabliaux  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  It 
may  be  worthy  of  remark  that,  while  in  Italy  these  amusing  fictions 
have  been  diligently  propagated  fix>m  Boccaccio  to  the  present  day, 
in  England,  although  reommended  by  a  genius  like  Chaucer,  they 
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*'  the  circle  of  frivoloiis  extravagances/'  as  Salfi*  char- 
acterizes the  burlesque  novelties  with  which  the  Italian 
wits  have  regaled  the  laughter-loving  appetite  of  theii 
nation;  or  on  their  hecatombs  of  amorausXYrics  alone; 
and  he  may  accept,  in  these  saturated  varieties  of  the 
natiooal  literature,  a  decent  apology,  if  not  an  atopic 
justiikationy  for  our  assertion. 

But  are  we  not  to  speak  of  '^  love  as  furnishing  the 
great  impulse  to  the  Italian  poet,"  and  "as  prevailing 
in  his  bosom  far  over  every  other  affection  or  relation 
in  life"  ?  Have  not  their  most  illustrious  writers, 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Sannazarius,  Tasso,  nay, 
philosophic  prelates  like  Bembo,  politic  statesmen  like 
Lorenzo,  embalmed  the  names  of  their  mistresses  in 
verse,  until  they  have  made  them  familiar  in  every 
corner  of  Italy  as  their  own  ?  Is  not  nearly  half  of 
the  miscellaneous  selection  of  lyrics,  in  the  vulgar 
edition  of  ''Italian  classics,'*  exclusively  amatory? 
Had  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  or,  still  more,  such  solid 
personages  as  Bishop  Warburton  or  Dr.  Johnson  (whose 
"Tetty,*'  we  suspect,  never  stirred  the  doctor's  poetic 
feeling),  dedicated,  not  a  passing  sonnet,  but  whole 
volumes  to  their  Beatrices,  Lauras,  and  Leonoras,  we 

have  scarcely  beea  adopted  by  a  single  writer.  The  same  aaay  be 
said  of  tbem  in  France,  their  native  soil,  with  perhaps  a  solitary  ex* 
ception  in  the  modem  imitations  by  La  Fontaine,  himself  inimitable. 
•  This  learned  Italian  is  no^y  employed  in  completing  the  unfinished 
history  of  M.  Ginguen^,  With  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the  author 
of  the  "  Osservazioni"  (vide  pp.  115, 116),  we  think  he  has  shown  in  it 
a  more  independent  and  impartial  criticism  than  his  predecessor.  His 
own  countrymen  seem  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  and  in  a  recent  flat- 
tering notice  of  his  work  they  hav«  qualified  their  general  cncomiun 
with  more  than  one  rebuke  on  the  severity  of  his  strictures.  Vide 
Antologia  for  April.  1824. 
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think  a  critic  might  well  be  excused  in  regarding  the 
tender  passion  as  the  vivida  vis  of  the  Engii^  author. 
Let  ns  not  be  misanderstood,  howerer,  as  implying 
that  nothing  bnt  this  amorous  incense  escapes  from 
the  Italian  lyric  muse.  To  the  exceptions  which  the 
author  of  the  Osservasunn  has  enumerated,  he  might 
have  added,  had  not  his  modesty  forbidden  him,  as 
inferior  to  none,  the  sacred  melodies  which  adorn  his 
own  autobiography ;  above  all^  the  magnificent  can- 
zone on  the  "  Death  of  Leopold,"  which  can  derive 
nothing  from  our  commendation,  when  a  critic  like 
Mathias  has  declared  it  to  have  *^  secured  to  its  author 
a  (dace  on  the  Italian  Parnassus,  by  the  side  of  Petrarch 
and  Chiabrfxa."* 

As  to  our  remark  on  the  tendency  of  the  soft  Italian 
tones  **to  seduce  their  writers  into  an  overweening 
attention  to  sound,"  we  are  surprised  that  this  should 
have  awakened  two  such  grave  pages  of  admonition 
from  our  censor.     Why,  we  were  speaking  of 

••  The  Tuscan's  siren  tongue, 
That  music  in  itself,  whose  sounds  are  song." 

We  thought  the  remark  had  been  as  true  ad  it  was  c^d. 
We  cannot  but  think  there  is  something  in  it,  even 
now,  as  we  are  occasionally  lost  in  the  mellifhious  re- 
dundances of  Bembo  or  Boccaccio,  those  celebrated 

*  A  letter  from  Mr.  Mathias,  which  fell  into  our  hands  some  time 
since,  concludes  a  compHmentary  atfalysis  of  tlie  abote  canzone  with 
this  handsome  eulogium :  *'  After  havings  read  and  refected  nmcb  on 
this  wonderful  production,  I  believe  that,  if  Petrarch  could  have 
heard  it,  he  would  have  assigned  to  its  author  a  seat  very  near  to  his 
own,  without  requiring  an)  other  evidence  of  his  vivacious,  copio\is, 
and  sublime  genius." 

50 
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models  of  Italian  eloquence.  At  any  rate,  our  remark 
fell  far  short  of  the  candid  confession  of  Bettinelli, 
who,  in  speaking  of  historical  writing,  observes  that 
**  in  this,  as  in  every  other  department  of  literature, 
his  countrymen  have  been  more  solicitous  about  style, 
and  ingenious  turns  of  thought,  than  utility  or  good 
philosophy."* 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  last,  not  by  any  means 
the  least,  offence  recorded  on  the  roll  of  our  enormi- 
ties. This  is  an  ill-omened  stricture  on  the  poetical 
character  of  Metastasio,  for  which  the  author  of  the 
Osservaztoni,  after  lavishing  upon  him  a  shower  of 
golden  compliments  at  our  expense,  proceeds  to  cen- 
sure us  as  "wanting  in  respect  to  this  famous  man; 
as  perspicacious  only  in  detecting  blemishes ;  as  guilty 
of  extravagant  and  unworthy  expressions,  which  prove 
that  we  cannot  have  read  or  digested  the  works  of  this 
exalted  dramatist,  nor  those  of  his  biographers,  nor  of 
his  critics."  (Pp.  98-1  ii.)  And  what,  think  you, 
gentle  reader,  invited  these  unsavory  rebukes,  with 
the  dozen  pages  of  panegyrical  accompaniment  on  his 
predecessor?  **The  melodious  rhythm  of  Tasso's  verse 
has  none  of  the  tponotonaus  sweetness  so  cloying  in  Metas- 
tasio,*^ In  this  italicized  line  lies  the  whole  of  our 
offending ;  no  more. 

We  shall  consult  the  comfort  of  our  readers  by 
disposing  of  this  point  as  briefly  as  possible.  We 
certainly  do  not  feel,  and  we  will  not  affect,  that 
profound  veneration  for  Metastasio  which  the  author 
of  the  Osservazioni  professes,  and  which  may  have 
legitimately  descended  to  him  with  the  inheritance  of 
*  Risoigimento  d' Italia.  Introduz,,  torn.  i.  p.  14. 
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the  Caesarean  laurel.  We  have  always  looked  upon 
his  operas  as  exhibiting  an  efTeminacy  of  sentimenti  a 
violent  contrivance  of  incident,  and  an  extravagance 
of  character,  that  are  not  wholly  to  be  vindicated  by 
the  constitution  of  the  Musical  Drama.  But  nothing 
of  all  this  was  intimated  in  our  unfortunate  suggestion; 
and,  as  we  are  unwilling  to  startle  anew  the  principles 
or  prejudices  of  our  highly  respectable  censor,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  bringing  into  view  one  or  two 
stout  authorities,  behind  whom  we  might  have  in- 
trenched ourselves,  and  resign  the  field  to  him. 

The  author  has  presented  his  readers  with  an  abstract 
of  about  forty  pages  of  undiluted  commendation  on 
his  favorite  poet,  by  the  Spaniard  Arteaga.  We  have 
no  objection  to  this ;  but,  while  he  recommends  them 
as  the  opinions  of  **a  learned,  judicious,  and  indu- 
bitably impartial  critic,"  we  think  it  would  have  been 
fair  to  temper  these  forty  pages  of  commendation  with 
some  allusion  to  five-and -thirty  pages  of  almost  unmit- 
igated censure  which  immediately  follow  them.*  In 
the  course  of  this  censorious  analysis,  it  may  be  noticed 
that  the  "impartial  Arteaga,"  speaking  of  the  com- 
mon imputation  of  monotony  in  the  structure  of  Metas- 
tasio^s  verse y  and  of  his  periods y  far  from  acquitting  him, 
expressly  declines  passing  judgment  upon  it. 

But  we  may  find  ample  countenance  for  our  "irrev- 
erent opinion"  in  that  of  Ugo  Foscolo,  i.  name  of 
high  consideration  both  as  a  poet  and  a  critic,  and 
whom,  for  his  perspicacity  in  the  latter  vocation,  our 
author,  on  another  occasion,  has  himself  cited  and 
eulogized  as  his"magnus  Apollo."     Speaking  inci- 

*  Lt  Rivoluzioni  del  Teatro  musicale,  etc,  pp.  375,  41a 
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dentally  of  Meta«tasio,  he  observes,  ^'To  pkase  ^ 
court  of  Vienna,  the  mti^kians,  and  the  public  of  his 
day,  ami  to  gratify  th«  delicacy  of  his  G'trtk  feminine 
taste,  Metastasio  has  reduced  his  languagi  and  ifcrsifi* 
^atim  to  so  limUid  a  number  of  words,  phrases,  and 
cadences  that  ihey  seem  ahuays  the  same,  and  in  the  end 
produce  only  th^  effect  of  a  flutey  which  conveys  ralbei 
delightful  melody  than  (|«ick  and  distinct  sensations/'* 
To  precisely  the  same  eflfect  speaks  W.  A.  Schle^l,  in 
his  eighth  lecture  on  Dramatic  Literature,  whose  ac- 
knowledged excellence  in  this  particular  deportment 
of  criticism  may  induce  us  to  quote  him,  although  a 
foreigner.  These  authorities  are  too  pertinent  and  ex* 
plicit  to  require  the  citation  of  any  other,  or  to  make  it 
necessary,  by  a  prolix  but  easy  entimeration  of  extracts 
from  the  poet,  more  fiiUy  to  ^tablish  our  position. 

**  Hie  aliquid  plus 
Quam  satis  est" 

We  believe  we  are  quite  as  wewy  as  om  readers  of 
the  very  disi^eeable  office  of  dwelling  on  the  defects 
of  a  literature  so  beautiful,  and  tor  which  we  feel  so 
sincere  an  admiration,  as  the  Italian.  The  severe  im- 
peachment made,  both  upon  the  spirit  and  the  sub- 
stance of  our  former  remarks,  by  so  accomplished  a 
scholar  as  the  author  of  the  OsservosUani,  has  necessa- 
rily compelled  us  to  this  course  In  self-defence.  The 
tedious  parade  of  citations  must  be  excused  by  the 
necessity  of  buo)dng  up  our  opinions  in  debiiUble 
matters  of  tasie  by  those  whose  authority  alone  our 
censor  is  disposed  to  admit,— <hat  of  his  own  coontrf- 

•  Biii^  on  Ffttfanftr  p.  99. 
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men.  He  has  emphatically  repeated  his  distrust  of  the 
capacity  of  forelgaers  to  decide  wpon  sd)}eas  of  liter- 
ary taste ;  yfX  tbe  extraordinary  divemty  of  opinion 
manifest  between  him  and  those  eminent  airthorities 
whom  we  havie  qnoted  might  kad  iis  to  anticipate  but 
litde  correspondenoe  in  the  national  criticism.  An 
acxfuaintamce  with  Itedian  history  wiU  Wk  senre  to  di* 
minish  our  suspicions ;  and  the  feuds  which>  fr&m  the 
learned  but  querulous  schol^uis  of  the  fifteenth  century 
to  those  of  ottr  own  tittie,  have  divided  her  repuMic 
of  letters,  have  nrrt  been  always  carried  on  with  the 
bloodless  weapon*  of  scholastic  oontroversy.* 

That  some  assertions  too  utiqualilied,  some  errors  or 
prejudices,  should  have  escaped,  in  the  couwe  of  ftfty 
or  sixty  pages  of  remade,  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
most  circumspect  pen;  but  a  benevolent  critic,  instead 
of  fastening  upon  these,  wiii  embrace  the  spirit  of  the 
wJk»]£,  and  by  this  interpret  and  ekciise  any  specific 
inaccuracy.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  come  «ip  to  the 
slaodard  of  our  author's  prixicipies,  it  may  be  his  par- 
tialities, in  estimating  the  intellectual  character  of  his 
country;  bist  we  thiuk  we  can  detect  one  source  of  his 
dissatisfaction  with  us,  in  his  misconception  of  our 
views,  which,  according  to  him,  were  that  *'a  partic- 
ular knowledge  of  the  icalian  should  be  widely  diffused 

•  t'ake  two  femiKar  examples :  that  of  Caro  and  that  of  Marini. 
rbe  atdveisa37  of  tbe  fortner  poet,  accused  of  murder,  heresy^  ete., 
was  condemned  by  the  Inquiellioiv,  and  •oomf)el!ed  to  $ee|:  his  safetpr 
is  exile.  The  a^vecsaiy  of  Marini.  in  am  attempt  to  sfsi^inate  hiro, 
fortunately  shot  only  a  courtier  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  In  both 
eases,  the  wits  toX  Italy,  ranged  under  opposite  btumers,  loi^;ht  with 
ir«credible  acrimony  duriag  the  greater  part  of  a  century.  The  sub- 
ject of  fierce  disp  ite,  in  both  instances,  was  a  sonnet  I 
50* 
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in  America/*  This  he  quotes  and  requotes  with  pecn- 
liar  emphasis,  objecting  it  to  us  as  perfectly  inconsist- 
ent with  our  style  of  criticism.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
we  made  no  such  declaration.  We  intended  only  to 
give  a  veracious  analysis  of  one  branch  of  Italian  let- 
ters. But,  secondly,  had  such  been  our  design,  we 
doubt  exceedingly,  or  rather  we  do  not  doubt,  whether 
the  best  way  of  effecting  it  would  be  by  indiscriminate 
panegyric.  The  amplification  of  beauties,  and  the 
prudish  concealment  of  all  defects,  would  carry  with 
it  an  air  of  insincerity  that  must  dispose  the  mind  of 
every  ingenuous  reader  to  reject  it.  Perfection  is  not 
the  lot  of  humanity  more  in  Italy  than  elsewhere. 
Such  intemperate  panegyric  is,  moreover,  unworthy  ol 
the  great  men  who  are  the  objects  of  it.  They  really 
shine  with  too  brilliant  a  light  to  be  darkened  by  a 
few  spots ;  and  to  be  tenacious  of  their  defects  is  in 
some  measure  to  distrust  their  genius.  Rien  tCest  beau 
que  le  vrai^  is  the  familiar  reflection  of  a  critic  whose 
general  maxims  in  his  art  are  often  more  soimd  than 
their  particular  application. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  urged  by  Mr.  Da  Ponte 
of  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  a  foreign  language,  the 
science  of  general  literary  criticism  and  history,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  entirely  grown  up  within  the  last 
fifty  years,  has  done  much  to  eradicate  prejudice  and 
enlarge  the  circle  of  genuine  knowledge.  A  century 
and  a  half  ago,  **  the  best  of  English  critics,"  *  in  the 
opinion  of  Pope  and  Dryden,  could  institute  a  formal 

•  '*  The  Tragedies  of  the  Last  Age,  compered  and  examined  by 
the  Practice  of  the  Ancients,"  etc.  By  Thomas  Rymer.  LondoOp 
1678. 
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examination,  and,  of  course,  condemnation,  of  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare  "by  the  practice  of  the  ancients." 
The  best  of  French  critics,*  in  the  opinion  of  every 
one,  could  condemn  the  "Orlando  Furioso"  for  wan- 
dering from  the  rules  of  Horace;  even  Addison,  in 
his  triumphant  vindication  of  the  "Paradise  Lost," 
seems  most  solicitous  to  prove  its  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  .Aristotle ;  and  a  writer  like  Lope  de  Vega  felt 
obliged  to  apologize  for  the  independence  with  which 
he  deviated  from  the  dogmas  of  the  same  school  and 
adapted  his  beautiful  inventions  in  the  drama  to  the 
peculiar  genius  of  his  own  countrymen. f  The  mag- 
nificent fables  of  Ariosto  and  Spenser  were  stigmatized 
as  barbarous^  because  they  were  not  classical;  and  the 
polite  scholars  of  Europe  sneered  at  "the  bad  taste 
which  could  prefer  an  'Ariosto  to  a  Virgil,  a  Romance 
to  an  Iliad.'  "J  But  the  reconciling  spirit  of  modern 
criticism  has  interfered;  the  character,  the  wants  of 

*  "  Dissertation  critique  sur  I'Aventure  de  Joconde."    CEuvres  de 
Boileau,  torn.  ii. 
t  "  Arte  de  hacer  Comedias."    Obras  sueltas,  torn.  iv.  p.  406. 

"  Y  quando  he  de  escribir  una  Comedia, 
Enderro  los  preceptos  con  sets  Haves ; 
Saco  a  Terencio  7  Plauto  de  mi  estudio. 
Para  que  no  me  den  voce*,  que  suele 
Dar  gritos  la  verdad  en  libros  onidos/'  etc. 

X  See  Lord  Shaftesbury's  "  Advice  to  an  Author ;"  a  treatise  of  great 
authority  in  its  day,  but  which  could  speak  of  the  "Gothic  Muse  of 
Shakspeare,  Fletcher,  and  Milton  as  lisping  with  stammering  tongues, 
that  nothing  but  the  youth  and  rawness  of  the  age  could  excuse  1" 
Sir  William  Temple,  with  a  purer  taste,  is  not  more  liberal.  The 
term  Gothic^  with  these  writers,  is  applied  to  much  the  same  subjects 
with  the  modem  term  RomarUic,  with  this  difference:  the  latter  is 
simply  distinctive,  while  the  former  was  also  an  opprobrious  epithet. 
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different  nations  aud  ages  have  been  consviil)ed ;  fron 
the  local  beauties  peculiar  to  each,  the  i^ilosophic  in- 
quirer has  deduced  certain  general  principles  of  beautj 
appliaible  to  all ;  petty  national  prejudices  have  been 
extinguished ;  and  a  diifefience  of  taste,  which  for  that 
reason  aloaie  was  before  condemned  as  a  deformity^  is 
now  admired  as  a  beautifal  variety  in  liie  (Mider  of 
nature. 

The  English,  it  must  be  confessed,  can  take  little 
credit  to  themselves  for  this  improvement.  Their  re- 
searches in  literary  history  amount  to  £ttle  in  their 
own  language,  and  to  nothing  in  any  other.  Wartoo, 
Johnson,  and  Campbell  have  indeed  furnished  an  ac- 
curate inventory  of  their  po^ical  wealth;  but,  except 
it  be  in  the  limited  researches  of  Drake  and  of  Dun- 
iop,  what  record  have  we  of  all  their  rich  and  varioM* 
prose?  As  to  foreign  literatiure,  while  other  cultivated 
nations  have  been  developing  their  vie^^  in  vohtnu- 
nous  and  valuable  treatises,  the  English  have  been  pro- 
foundly mute.*    Yet  for  several  reasons  they  might  be 

*  The  late  translation  of  **  Sismondi's  Southern  Europe"  is  the  only 
one,  we  believe,  Which  the  English  possess  of  a  detailed  literary  his- 
tory. The  discrimio^ting  taste  of  this  sensible  Frenchman  has  been 
liberalized  by  his  familiarity  with  Uie  languages  of  the  North.  His 
knowledge,  however^  is  »ot  always  eqwil  to  his  subject,  and  the  credit 
of  his  opinions  is  not  unfrequently  due  to  another.  The  historian  of 
the  *'  Italian  Republics"  may  be  supposed  to  be  at  home  in  treating 
of  Italian  letters,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  strongest  part  of  his 
work ;  but  in  what  relates  to  Spain  he  has  helped  himself  "  manibus 
plenis'*  from  Bouterwek,  much  too  liberally,  indeed,  for  the  scanty 
acknowledgments  made  by  him  to  the  accurate  and  learned  German, 
Page  upon  page  is  literatfy  translated  from  him.  Sismondi's  work, 
however,  is  Intrinsically  valuable  for  its  philosophical  illustrations  of 
the  character  of  the  Spaniards  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  literature 
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expected  ta  make  the  best  geoeial  critics  in  the  worlds 
and  tiie  colliaoii  oC  their  judgments  in  this  matter 
with  those  of  the  other  EUHropean  schokos  ntghl  pro- 
diaee  new  and  important  reaoks. 

The  author  of  the  Ossnvazwm  has  accused  us  of 
being  too  muck  nader  the  influence  of  lus  enemies  the 
French  (pi  ii»).  There  are  slender  grounds  for  this 
in^llatioo.  We  have  i^ajrs  k>oked  upon  this  £sisr 
tidioiis  people  as  die  worst  general  critics  possible; 
and  we  scarcdy  once  alluded  to  their  opinions  in  the 
eourse  of  our  acrtide  without  endeavoring  to  contro- 
Tcvt  them.  Tbe  tiruth  is^  while  they  hare  contrived 
tbeir  own  system  with  infinite  skilly  and  are  exceed- 
ingly acute  in  delecCiing  the  least  violation  of  it,  they 
seent  iitcapable  of  imderstanding  why  it  should  not 
be  a^fdied  t^  every  other  peopie,  however  opposite 
its  character  firom  their  oiwn.  The  consequence  is 
obvious.  Voltahre^  whose  eievafted  views  sometimes 
adrtaoced  him  to  the  level  of  the  generous  criticisni 
of  oar  own  day,  is  by  no  means  an  exception.  His 
Comimefttaries  on  Comeille  »re  filled  with  the  finest 
nefiections  imaginable  on  that  oninent  poet^  or,  rather, 
oiy  the  French  drama;  but  the  application  of  these 
same  pnnctples  to  tbe  productions  of  his  neighbors 
leads  him  into  the  grossest  absurdities.  <' Addison's 
Cato*  is  the  only  well-written  tragedy  in  England." 
**  Hamlet  is  a  bavbaious  production,  tliat  woukl  not  be 

His- analysis^  of  ihe  Aatioiial  Atii»a,.as  opposed  to  that  of  Schlcgels  m 
aflso  extBemdy  ingevnow.  Is  it  not  more  souiid  than  that  of  th« 
German?  We  trust  that  this  hitherto  untrodden  field  in  our  language 
will  be  entered  before  long  by  one  of  our  own  scholars,  whose  re< 
searches  have  enabled  him  to  go  much  more  extensively  into  thf 
Sponbk  department  than  either  of  hb  predecessors. 
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endured  by  the  meanest  populace  in  France  or  Italy.'* 
*'Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon  familiarized  their  coun- 
trymen with  all  the  extravagances  of  a  gross  and  ridicu- 
lous drama."  But  the  French  theatre,  modelled  upon 
the  ancient  Greek,  can  boast  **  of  more  than  twenty 
pieces  which  surpass  their  most  admirable  chef-cTaU' 
vreSf  without  excepting  those  of  Sophocles  or  Euripi- 
des." So  in  other  walks  of  poetry,  Milton,  Tasso, 
Ercilla,  occasionally  fare  no  better.  **Who  would 
dare  to  talk  to  Boileau,  Racine,  Molidre,  of  an  epic 
poem  upon  Adam  and  Eve?"  Voltaire  had  one  addi- 
tional reason  for  the  exaltation  of  his  native  literature 
at  the  expense  of  every  other :  he  was  himself  at  the 
head,  or  aspired  to  be,  of  every  department  in  it. 

Madame  de  Stael  is  certainly  an  eminent  exception, 
ir  very  many  particulars,  to  the  general  character  of 
her  nation.  Her  defects,  indeed,  are  rather  of  an  op- 
posite cast.  Instead  of  the  narrowness  of  conventional 
precept,  she  may  be  sometimes  accused  of  vague  and 
visionary  theory;  instead  of  nice  specific  details,  of 
dealing  too  freely  in  abstract  and  independent  propo- 
sitions. Her  faults  are  of  the  German  school,  which 
she  may  have  in  part  imbibed  from  her  intimacy  with 
their  literature  (no  common  circumstance  with  her 
countrymen),  from  her  residence  in  Germany,  and 
from  her  long  intimacy  with  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guished scholars,  who  lived  under  the  same  roof  with 
her  for  many  years.  But,  with  all  her  faults,  she  is 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  shown  a  more  enlarged 
and  truly  philosophical  spirit  of  criticism  than  any  of 
her  countrymen. 

The  English  have  never  yielded  to  the  arbitrary 
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legislation  of  academies ;  their  literature  has  at  differ- 
ent periods  exhibited  all  the  varieties  of  culture  which 
have  prevailed  over  the  other  European  tongues ;  and 
their  language,  derived  both  from  the  I^tin  and  the 
Teutonic  idiom,  affords  them  a  much  greater  facility 
for  entering  into  the  spirit  of  foreign  letters  than  can 
be  enjoyed  by  any  other  European  people,  whose  lan- 
guage is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  one  or  the 
other  of  these  elements.  With  all  these  peculiar  facil- 
ities for  literary  history  and  criticism,  why,  with  theii 
habitual  freedom  of  thought,  have  they  remained  in  it 
•o  £sur  behind  most  other  cultivated  nations? 


SPANISH    LITERATURE.* 

LiTEiUitY  kislorj  is  the  least  fjonilie?  kted  oi  htft- 
toriical  siting.  It  i$>  in  some  respects^  the  most  cltffi* 
coU,  rehiring  cettaiftly  far  tbe  raoU  b^x)tmi9  study. 
The  &eta  for  cirU  histofy  wq  gather  fiirom  personal  ex- 
perience, or  fircMtt  the  ttxaimaaftiott  of  a  compadBatiireliy 
few  authors,  whose  statements  the  historian  transfers, 
with  such  modification  and  commentary  as  he  pleases, 
to  his  own  pages.  But  in  literary  history  the  books 
are  the  facts,  and  pretty  substantial  ones  in  many  cases, 
which  are  not  to  be  mastered  at  a  glance,  or  on  the 
report  of  another.  It  is  a  tedious  process  to  read 
through  a  library  in  order  to  decide  that  the  greater 
part  is  probably  not  worth  reading  at  all. 

Literary  history  must  come  late  in  the  intellectual 
development  of  a  nation.  It  is  the  history  of  books, 
and  there  can  be  no  history  of  books  till  books  are 
written.  It  presupposes,  moreover,  a  critical  knowl- 
edge,— an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  taste, 
which  can  come  only  from  a  wide  study  and  compari- 
son of  models.  It  is,  therefore,  necessarily  the  product 
of  an  advanced  state  of  civilization  and  mental  culture. 

Although  criticism,  in  one  form  or  another,  was 
studied  and   exemplified   by  the   ancients,   yet   they 

*  "  History  of  Spanish  Literature."     By  Geoi^ge  Ticknor.     New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1849  •  3  vols.  8vo. 
(600) 
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iaad£  iM>  p(C)|p%6$  in>  dkrect  liteiarj  history.  Nehkcr 
has  U  been  ctdddvated  by  all  the  naliotts  oC  modem 
Europe.  At  least,  in  some  of  them  it  has  met  with 
very  limited  siM^eess.  In  Eoghunid^  oae  might  have 
thought^  frosa  the  free  scope  given  to-  the  expresstotti 
of  opinion,  it  would  have  foiurished  be^rond  all  other 
countries.  But  Italy,  and  even*  Sf)aiit,  widi  all  the 
restraint  imposed  on  intellectual  miOYemeot.  have  done 
noce  in  this,  waiy  than  the  whok  An^c^Sascon  race. 
The  very  freedioim  with  which  the^  English  cocdd  enter 
on  the  career  of  political  action  has  not  only  with- 
drawn them  from  the  more  quiet  pursuits  of  kttearsy 
but  has  given  (hem  a  decided  taste  for  descriptions  ol 
those  stirring  scedMs  in  which  they  or  their  fathers 
have  tak«n  part.  Hence  the  gieat  pveponderance  with 
thesm^  as  with  ns>  o£  civil  history  over  litearavy. 

It  may  be  further  vettarked  that  the  monastic  in- 
stitntions  o^  Romani  Ca^olic  countries  have  been  pe- 
culiarly f&vorabk  to  this^  asi  to  some  other  kinds  of 
composition.  The  leaj^ned  inniates  o^  the  cloister  have 
been  content  to  solace  their  leisure  with  thdse  literary 
speculations  and  inquiries  wUch  had  vb>  immediate 
connection  with  party  excitement  and  the  turmoils  of 
the  world.  The  best  literary  histories^  from  whatever 
cause,  ia  Spain  and  in  Italy,  have  been  the  work^of 
noembers  of  some  one  w  other  of  the  religions  frater- 
niities. 

Still  another  reason  of  the  attention  given  to*  this 
study  in  most  of  those  countries  may  be  found  in  the 
eoibarrassments  exiting  theve  to*  the  geskiraik  pwsuit  of 
science^  which  have  linuted  the  poi#m^  to  the  move 
exchisive  cultivation  of  works  of  imagioatiAn,  and 
2  A  51 
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those  Other  productions  of  elegant  literature  that  come 
most  properly  within  the  province  of  taste  and  of 
literary  criticism. 

Yet  in  England,  during  the  last  generation,  in  which 
the  mind  has  been  unusually  active,  if  there  have  been 
few  elaborate  works  especially  devoted  to  criticism,  the 
electric  fluid  has  been  imperceptibly  carried  off  from  a 
thousand  minor  points,  in  the  form  of  essays  and  pe- 
riodical reviews,  which  cover  nearly  the  whole  ground 
of  literary  inquiry,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  The 
student  who  has  the  patience  to  consult  these  scattered 
notices,  if  he  cannot  find  a  system  ready  made  to  his 
hands,  may  digest  one  for  himself  by  a  comparison  of 
contradictory  judgments  on  every  topic  under  review. 
Yet  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  multitude  of  cross-lights 
thrown  at  random  over  his  path  will  not  serve  rather 
to  perplex  than  to  enlighten  him. 

Wherever  we  are  to  look  for  the  reasons,  the  fact 
will  hardly  be  disputed,  that,  since  Warton's  learned 
fragment,  no  general  literary  history  has  been  produced 
in  England  which  is  likely  to  endure,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Hallam's  late  work,  that,  under  the  modest 
title  of  an  "Introduction,"  gives  a  general  survey  of 
the  scientific  and  literary  culture  of  Europe  during 
three  centuries.  If  the  English  have  done  so  little  in 
this  way  for  their  own  literature,  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  they  should  do  much  for  that  of  their 
neighbors.  If  they  had  extended  their  researches  to 
the  Continent,  it  might  probably  have  been  in  the 
direction  of  Spain ;  for  no  country  has  been  made 
with  them  the  subject  of  so  large  historical  investiga- 
tion.    One  or  two  good  histories  devoted  to  Italy  and 
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Germany,  as  many  to  the  revolutionary  period  of  France 
— ^the  country  with  which  they  are  most  nearly  brought 
into  contact — make  up  the  sum  of  what  is  of  positive 
value  in  this  way.  But  for  Spain,  a  series  of  writers — 
Robertson,  Watson,  Dunlop,  Lord  Mahon,  Coxe,  some 
of  the  highest  order,  all  respectable — ^have  exhibited 
the  political  annals  of  the  monarchy  under  the  Aus- 
trian and  Bourbon  dynasties.  Even  at  the  present 
moment,  a  still  livelier  interest  seems  to  be  awakened 
to  the  condition  of  this  romantic  land.  Two  excel- 
lent works,  by  Head  and  by  Stirling, — the  latter  of 
especial  value, — ^have  made  the  wgrld  acquainted,  for 
the  first  time,  with  the  rich  treasures  of  art  in  the  Pen- 
insula. And  last,  not  least,  Ford,  in  his  Hand-book 
and  other  works,  has  joined  to  a  curious  erudition  that 
knowledge  of  the  Spanish  character  and  domestic  in- 
stitutions that  can  be  obtained  only  from  singular  acute- 
ness  of  observation  combined  with  a  long  residence  in 
the  country  he  describes. 

Spain,  too,  has  been  the  favorite  theme  of  more 
than  one  of  our  own  writers,  in  history  and  romance ; 
and  now  the  long  list  is  concluded  by  the  attempt  of 
the  work  before  us  to  trace  the  progress  of  intellectual 
culture  in  the  Peninsula. 

No  work  on  a  similar  extended  plan  is  to  be  found 
in  Spain  itself.  Their  own  literary  histories  have  been 
chiefly  limited  to  the  provinces,  or  to  particular  de- 
partments of  letters.  We  may  except,  indeed,  the 
great  work  of  Father  Andrfe,  which,  comprehending 
the  whole  circle  of  European  science  and  literature, 
left  but  a  comparatively  small  portion  to  his  own 
country.     To  his  name  may  also  be  added  that  of 
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Lamppllas^  whose  work,  however,  from  its  rambHng 
and  ks  eontrovenial  chatracter,  throws  but  a  very  par- 
tial and  tuisaCfslactory  glance  on  the  topics  which  be 
touches. 

The  only  books  on  a  similar  plan,  which  cover  the 
tame  ground  with  the  one  before  us,  are  the  histories 
of  Bowterwek  and  Siismoddi. '  The  former  was  wiitten 
ts  part  of  a  greaf  plan  for  the  illustration  of  European 
art  aiKl  science  since  the  revival  of  leaa-nring, — pro- 
jected by  a  literary  associatiom.  in  Gdttingem.  The 
pian,  a»  is  too  oHen  f he  case  in  such  copartnerships, 
was  very  knperfectly  executed.  The  best  fruiits  of  it 
were  the  twelve  vohtmes  of  Bottevwek,  on  the  ekgant 
Hterature  oi  modern  Europe.  That  of  Spain  occvfnes 
one  of  these  votones. 

It  is  written  wvtb  aa»feness,  perspicuity,  and  candor. 
Not withstsmdhig  the  wrker  is  perhaps  too  much  under 
the  fnfluence  of  certai»  German  theories-  then  fashion- 
able, his  judgments,  in  the  main^  are  temperate  and 
sound,  and  he  is  entitled  to  great  credit  as  the  earliest 
pio*i«et  in  this  witroddeti  field  of  Itettere.  The  great 
defeci!  m  the  book  is^  the  want  of  proper  materials  on 
whJch  to  rest  these  judgments'.  Of  this  the  writer 
more  than  once  complains.  If  is  a  capital  defect,  not 
to  .be  compensated  by  any  talevi>t  or  diligence  in  the 
aufhor.  For  i*n  this  kin^  of  wvitrng,  as  we  have  said, 
books  are  ftwits,  the  very  stuff  out  of  which  the  h»tory 
is  to  lye  made. 

Bouterwek  had  command  of  the  great  library  of 
Gdttingen.  But  it  would  not  be  safe  to  rely  on  any 
®fte  library,  however  large,  for  suppJymg  aU  the  ma- 
terials for  dAx  extern  ted  literary  histo»y.     Above  all. 
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this  IS  true  of  Spanisn  idteratore.  Tj»e  diftduky  of 
making  a  literary  coli^ctioa  in  Spain  is  far  greater 
d%an  ia  most  other  parts  of  Europe  Tte  bookselleis* 
trade  there  is  a  very  different  affair  fiiom  what  it  is  in 
more  favored  regions.  The  tasfie  for  ^reading  is  not* 
or,  rather,  has  not  been,  sufficiently  active  to  crcalie  a 
demand  for  the  repuMcatioa  alvrays  of  even  iSm  best 
anthers^  the  ancient  editions  of  irhose  works  have  be- 
come scarce  and  most  difficult  to  be  procured.  The 
impedioiient  to  a  free  eicpciefisicHi  of  opinion  bfts  jcon 
demned  many  more  works  to  the  sikfice  i;^  manmscript. 
And  these  manuscripts  aic  proserred^  or,  to  say  truths 
buried,  in  the  odilectioats  of  old  Canailies,  or  of  public 
institutions,  where  it  requires  «k)  ordinary  interest  with 
the  proprietors,  ^tvate  or  public,  to  be  allowed  to  <iis- 
inter  them.  Some  of  the  living  Spanish  scholars  are 
now  busily  at  work  in  these  ueesful  exploratiions,  the 
reaiit  of  which  they  arc  giving,  froBj  time  to  time,  to 
tte  world  in  the  form  of  Hvrmsoni  or  numbejDs,  which 
seem  Ukdy  to  form  an  importsuit  oofl^riJbutioa  to  his- 
torical science.  For  Che  impulse  thus  giv^n  to  these 
patriotic  labors  the  world  is  jooainly  indebt^  to  the 
late  veaiecable  Navarrete,  who,  in  his  own  person,  led 
the  way  by  the  publication  of  A  series  of  important 
hastorical  documents.  It  is  only  from  these  obscure 
and  uiocertain  repositories^  and  from  booksellers'  stalls, 
that  the  mone  rare  and  recondite  works  in  which  Spaim 
is  90  rich  can  be  procured ;  and  it  is  only  under  great 
advantages  that  the  knowledge  of  their  places  oi  de- 
posit can  be  obtained,  and  that,  having  obtained  it, 
the  works  can  be  had,  at  a  price  proportiooed  to  their 
rarity.  The  embarraasments  caused  by  this  ci/-cu)«- 
51* 
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Stance  have  been  greatly  diminished  under  the  more 
libera]  spirit  of  the  present  day,  which  on  a  few  oc- 
casions has  even  unlocked  the  jealous  archives  of 
Simancas,  that  Robertson,  backed  by  the  personal 
authority  of  the  British  ambassador,  strove  in  vain  to 
penetrate. 

Spanish  literature  occupies  also  one  volume  of  Si9> 
mondi's  popular  work  on  the  culture  of  Southern 
Europe.  But  Sismondi  was  far  less  instructed  in  lit- 
erary criticism  than  his  German  predecessor,  of  whose 
services  he  has  freely  availed  himself  in  the  course  of 
his  work.  Indeed,  he  borrows  from  him  not  merely 
thoughts,  but  language,  translating  from  the  German 
page  after  page  and  incorporating  it  with  his  own  elo- 
quent commentary.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  avow  his 
obligations ;  but  they  prove  at  once  his  own  deficien- 
cies in  the  performance  of  his  critical  labors  as  well  as 
in  the  possession  of  the  requisite  materials.  Sismondi's 
ground  was  civil  history,  whose  great  lessons  no  one 
had  meditated  more  deeply;  and  it  is  in  the  applica- 
tion of  these  lessons  to  the  character  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  in  tracing  the  influence  of  that  character  on  their 
literature,  that  a  great  merit  of  his  work  consists.  He 
was,  moreover,  a  Frenchman, — or,  at  least,  a  French- 
man in  language  and  education ;  and  he  was  prepared, 
therefore,  to  correct  some  of  the  extravagant  theories 
of  the  German  critics,  and  to  rectify  some  of  their 
judgments  by  a  moral  standard  which  they  had  en- 
tirely overlooked  in  their  passion  for  the  beautiful. 

With  all  his  merits,  however,  and  the  additional 
grace  of  a  warm  and  picturesque  style,  his  work,  like 
that  of  Bouterwek,  must  be  admitted  to  afford  only 
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the  outlines  of  the  great  picture,  which  they  have  left 
to  other  hands  to  fill  up  in  detail  and  on  a  far  more 
extended  plan.  To  accomplish  this  great  task  is  the 
purpose  of  the  volumes  before  us ;  we  are  now  to  in- 
quire with  what  result.  But,  before  entering  on  the 
inquiry,  we  will  give  some  account  of  the  preparatory 
training  of  the  writer,  and  the  materials  which  he  has 
brought  together. 

Mr.  Ticknor,  who  now  first  comes  before  the  world 
m  the  avowed  character  of  an  author,  has  long  enjoyed 
a  literary  reputation  which  few  authors  who  have  closed 
their  career  might  not  envy.  While  quite  a  young  man, 
he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  chair  of  Modem  Litera- 
ture in  Harvard  College,  on  the  foundation  of  the 
late  Abiel  Smith,  Esq.,  a  distinguished  merchant  of 
Boston.  When  he  received  the  appointment,  Mr.  Tick- 
nor had  been  some  time  in  Europe  pursuing  studies 
in  philology.  He  remained  there  two  or  three  years 
afterwards,  making  an  absence  of  above  four  years 
in  all.  A  part  of  this  period  was  passed  in  diligent 
study  at  Gdttingen.  In  Paris  he  explored,  under  able 
teachers,  the  difficult  Romance  dialects,  the  medium 
of  the  beautiful  Provencal. 

During  his  residence  in  Spain  he  perfected  himself 
in  the  Castilian,  and  established  an  intimacy  with  her 
most  eminent  scholars,  who  aided  him  in  the  collection 
of  rare  books  and  manuscripts,  to  which  he  assiduously 
devoted  himself.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  literary  considera 
tion  which,  even  at  that  early  age,  he  had  obtained  in 
the  society  of  Madrid,  that  he  was  elected  a  correspond- 
ing membei  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History.  His 
acquisitions  in  the  early  literature  of  modern  Europe 
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attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  wlio^  tn  a 
letter  to  Soothey,  printed  in  Lockbart's  Life,  speaks 
of  his  young  guest  (Mr.  Ticknor  was  th^i  at  Abbots- 
ford)  as  a  '' wonderful  fellow  for  romantic  lorn." 

On  his  return  home,  Mr.  Ticlcnor  entered  at  oace 
on  iiis  academdc  labors^  and  ddiinened  a  series  of  kc* 
tones  on  the  Castiiian  and  French  litecatnres,  as  <«cil 
as  on  some  portions  of  the  English,  before  successive 
classes,  which  he  cMntintied  to  repeat,  mth  the  ooca- 
skmal  variation  of  oral  instroctiony  during  the  ifteen 
vears  he  icmained  at  die  Universtty. 

We  nrell  lemember  tbe  sensatmi  produced  on  the 
first  deliTerjr  of  these  Lectiires,  which  served  to  bieak 
down  the  harrier  whidi  had  so  long  confined  the  jsta^ 
dent  to  a  conv»Be  with  adfttiquiij;  they  opened  to  hii» 
a  free  range  among  those  great  masters  <^  modern  lit- 
erature who  had  hitherto  been  veikd  in  the  obscurity 
of  a  foreign  idiom.  The  inilQenoe  of  this  iostructioo 
was  soon  visibk  an  the  higher  education  as  well  as  4iie 
literary  ardor  shown  by  the  paduates.  So  decided  was 
the  impulse  thus  giycn  to  the  popular  sentiment  that 
considerable  apprehension  was  feit  kst  modern  litera* 
ture  was  to  receive  a  disproportionate  itiare  of  atten- 
tion in  the  sdieme  of  ooilegiate  -oducatiion. 

After  the  lapse  of  fifteen  yeacs  so  usefully  employed, 
Mr.  Ticknor  resigned  )xa  office,  and«  thus  released  ixom 
his  academic  labors,  paid  a  seoond  Yisit  to  Europe, 
wJierc,  in  a  second  rcadence  of  three  years,  he  much 
enlad:ged  the  amount  asid  the  valve  of  his  literary  col* 
lection.  In  tlie  saore  perfect  completion  of  th^  he 
was  greatly  assisted  by  the  pro6easQr  of  Arabic  in  the 
Univiersity  of  Madrid,  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  a 
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scholar  to  whose  literary  sympathy  and  assistance  more 
than  one  American  writer  has  been  indebted,  and  who 
to  a  profound  knowledge  of  Oriental  literature  unites 
one  equally  extensive  in  the  European. 

With  these  aids,  and  his  own  untiring  efforts,  Mr. 
Ticknor  succeeded  in  bringing  together  a  body  ot 
fliaterials  in  print  and  manuscript,  for  the  illustration 
of  the  Castilian,  such  as  probably  has  no  rival  either 
in  public  or  private  collections.  This  will  be  the  more 
readily  believed  when  we  find  that  nearly  every  author 
employed  in  the  composition  of  this  great  work — with 
the  exception  of  a  few,  for  which  he  has^  made  ample 
acknowledgments — is  to  be  found  on  his  own  shelves. 
We  are  now  to  consider  in  what  manner  he  has  availed 
himself  of  this  inestimable  collection  of  materials. 

The  title  of  the  book— the  "History  of  Spanish 
Literature" — is  intended  to  comprehend  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  poetry  of  the  country,  its  romances,  and 
works  of  imagination  of  every  sort,  its  criticism  and 
eloquence, — in  short,  whatever  can  be  brought  under 
the  head  of  elegant  literature.  Even  its  chronicles 
and  regular  histories  are  included ;  for,  though  scien- 
tific in  their  import,  they  are  still,  in  respect  to  their 
style  and  their  execution  as  works  of  art,  brought  into 
the  department  of  ornamental  writing.  In  Spain,  free- 
dom of  thought,  or,  at  least,  the  free  expression  of  it, 
has  been  so  closely  fettered  that  science,  in  its  strictest 
sense,  has  made  little  progress  in  that  unhappy  coun- 
try, and  a  history  of  its  elegant  literature  is,  more  than 
in  any  other  land,  a  general  history  of  its  intellectual 
progress. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  great  periods,  hav 
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ing  reference  to  time  rather  than  to  any  philosc^tcal 
arrangement.  Indeed,  Spanish  literature  affords  less 
Au:ilities  for  such  an  arrangement  than  the  literature  of 
many  other  countries,  as  that  of  England  and  of  Italy, 
for  example,  where,  from  different  causes,  there  have 
been  periods  exhibiting  literary  characteristics  that 
stamp  them  with  a  peculiar  physiognomy.  For  ex- 
ample, in  England  we  have  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  the 
age  of  Queen  Anne,  our  own  age.  In  Italy,  the  philo- 
sophical arrangement  seems  to  correspond  well  enough 
with  the  chronological.  Thus,  the  Trecentisti,  the 
Seicentisti,  convey  ideas  as  distinct  and  as  independent 
of  each  other  as  the  different  schools  of  Italian  art. 
But  in  Spain,  literature  is  too  deeply  tinctured  at  its 
fountain-head  not  to  retain  somewl^t  of  the  primi- 
tive coloring  through  the  whole  course  of  its  descent. 
Patriotism,  chivalrcms  lojralty,  religious  zeal,  under 
whatever  modification  and  under  whatever  change  of 
circumstances,  have  constituted,  as  Mr.  Ticknor  has 
well  insisted,  the  enduring  elements  of  the  national 
literature.  And  it  is  ^his  obvious  preponderance  of 
these  elements  throughout  which  makes  the  distribu- 
tion into  separate  masses  on  any  philosophical  prin- 
ciple extremely  difficult.  A  proof  of  this  is  afforded 
by  the  arrangement  now  adopted  by  Mr.  Ticknor  him- 
self, in  the  limit  assigned  to  his  first  period,  which  is 
considerably  shorter  than  that  assigned  to  it  in  his 
original  Lectures.  The  alteration,  as  we  diall  take 
occasion  to  notice  hereafter,  is,  in  our  judgment,  a 
decided  improvement. 

The  first  great  division  embraces  the  whc^  time 
from  the  earliest  appearance  of  a  written  document  in 
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the  Castilian  to  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth, — ^a  period  of 
nearly  four  centuries. 

At  the  very  outset  we  are  met  by  the  remarkable 
poem  of  the  Cid,  that  i^-imitive  epic,  which,  like  the 
Nieblungenlied  or  the  Iliad,  stands  as  the  traditional 
legend  of  an  heroic  age,  exhibiting  all  the  freshness 
and  glow  which  belong  to  the  morning  of  a  nation's 
existence.  The  name  of  the  author,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  those  memorials  of  the  olden  time,  when  the 
writer  thought  less  of  himself  than  of  his  work,  has 
not  come  down  to  us.  Even  the  date  of  its  composi- 
tioa  is  uncertain, — probably  before  the  year  laoo;  a 
century  earlier  than  the  poem  of  Dante;  a  century 
and  a  half  before  Petrarch  and  Chaucer.  The  subject 
of  it,  as  its  name  imports,  is  the  achievements  of  the 
renowned  Ruy  Diaz  de  Bivar, — the  Cid^  the  CampeadoTy 
"the  lord,  the  chamjMon,"  as  he  was  fondly  styled  by 
his  countrymen,  as  well  as  by  his  Moorish  foes,  in  com- 
memoration of  his  prowess,  chiefly  displayed  against 
the  infidel.  The  versification  is  the  fourteen-syllable 
measure,  artle$s,  and  exhibiting  all  the  characteristics 
of  an  unformed  idiom,  but,  with  its  rough  melody, 
well  suited  to  the  expression  of  the  warlike  and  stir- 
ring incidents  in  which  it  abounds.  It  is  impossible 
to  peruse  it  without  finding  ourselves  carried  back  to 
the  heroic  age  of  Castile;  and  we  feel  that  in  its  simple 
and  cordial  portraiture  of  existing  manners  we  get  a 
more  vivid  impression  of  the  feudal  period  than  is  to 
be  gathered  from  the  more  formal  pages  of  the  chron- 
icler. Heeren  has  pronounced  that  the  poems  of  Homer 
were  one  of  the  principal  bonds  which  held  the  Gre- 
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cian  states  together.  The  assertion  may  seem  extrava 
gant;  but  we  can  well  understand  that  a  poem  like 
that  of  the  Cid,  with  all  its  defects  as  a  work  of  art, 
by  its  proud  historic  recollections  of  an  heroic  age 
should  do  much  to  nourish  the  principle  of  patriotism 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  people. 

From  the  "Cid"  Mr.  Ticknor  passes  to  the  review 
of  several  other  poems  of  the  thirteenth  and  some  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  They  are  usually  of  consider- 
able length.  The  Castilian  muse,  at  the  outset,  seems 
to  have  delighted  in  works  of  longue  haleine.  Some  of 
them  are  of  a  satirical  character,  directing  their  shafh 
against  the  clergy,  with  an  independence  which  seems 
to  have  marked  also  the  contemporaneous  productions 
of  other  nations,  but  which,  in  Spain  at  least,  was 
rarely  found  at  a  later  period.  Others  of  these  ven- 
erable productions  are  tinged  with  the  religious  big- 
otry which  enters  so  largely  into  the  best  portions  of 
the  Castilian  literature. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  poems  of  the  period  is 
the  Danza  General,— iht  "  Dance  of  Death."  The 
subject  is  not  original  with  the  Spaniards,  and  has  been 
treated  by  the  bards  of  other  nations  in  the  elder  time. 
It  represents  the  ghastly  revels  of  the  dread  monarch, 
to  which  all  are  summoned,  of  every  degree,  from  the 
potentate  to  the  peasant. 

"It  is  founded  on  the  well-known  fiction,  so  often 
illustrated  both  in  painting  and  in  verse  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  that  all  men,  of  all  conditions,  are  sum- 
moned to  the  Dance  of  Death ;  a  kind  of  spiritual 
masquerade,  in  which  the  different  ranks  of  society, 
from  the  Pope  to  the  young  child,  appear  dancing  with 
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the  skeleton  form  of  Death.  In  this  Spanish  version 
it  is  striking  and  picturesque, — more  so,  perhaps,  than 
in  any  other, — the  ghastly  nature  of  the  subject  being 
brought  into  a  very  lively  contrast  with  the  festive  tone 
of  the  verses,  which  frequently  recalls  some  of  the 
better  parts  of  those  flowing  stories  that  now  and  then 
occur  in  the  '  Mirror  for  Magistrates.' 

"The  first  seven  stanzas  of  the  Spanish  poem  con- 
stitute a  prologue,  in  which  Death  issues  his  summons 
partly  in  his  own  person,  and  partly  in  that  of  a 
preaching  friar,  ending  thus : 

**  *  Come  to  the  Dance  of  Death,  all  ye  whose  &te 

By  birth  is  mortal,  be  ye  great  or  small ; 
And  willing  come,  nor  loitering,  nor  late. 

Else  force  shall  bring  you  struggling  to  my  thrall : 

For  since  yon  friar  hath  uttered  loud  his  call 
To  penitence  and  godliness  sincere. 
He  that  delays  must  hope  no  vraiting  here ; 

For  stiU  the  cry  is,  Haste  1  and,  Haste  to  all  1' 

''Death  now  proceeds,  as  in  the  old  pictures  and 
poems,  to  summon,  first  the  Pope,  then  cardinals, 
kings,  bishops,  and  so  on,  down  to  day-laborers;  all 
of  whom  are  forced  to  join  his  mortal  dance,  though 
each  first  makes  some  remonstrance  that  indicates  sur- 
prise, horror,  or  reluctance.  The  call  to  youth  and 
beauty  is  spirited : 

*'  *  Bring  to  my  dance,  and  bring  without  delay. 

Those  damsels  twain  you  see  so  bright  and  fidr; 
They  came,  but  came  not  in  a  willing  way. 
To  list  my  chants  of  mortal  grief  and  care : 
Nor  shall  the  flowers  and  roses  fresh  they  wear. 
Nor  rich  attire,  avail  their  forms  to  save. 
They  strive  in  vain  who  strive  against  the  grave ; 
It  may  not  be ;  my  wedded  brides  they  are.'  " 
52 
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Another  poem,  of  still  higher  pretensions,  but,  like 
the  last,  still  in  manuscript,  is  the  Poema  de  Josk^ — 
the  "Poem  of  Joseph."  It  is  probably  the  work  of 
one  of  those  Spanish  Arabs  who  remained  under  the 
Castilian  domination  after  the  great  body  of  their 
countr3rmen  had  retreated.  It  is  written  in  the  Cas- 
tilian dialect,  but  in  Arabic  characters,  as  was  not  very 
uncommon  with  the  writings  of  the  Moriscoes.  The 
story  of  Joseph  is  told,  moreover,  conformably  to  the 
version  of  the  Koran,  ihstead  of  that  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Spanish  and  the  Arabic 
races  were  mingled  together  after  the  great  invasion 
produced  a  strange  confusion  in  their  languages.  The 
Christians,  who  were  content  to  dwell  in  their  old 
places  under  the  Moslem  rule,  while  they  retained 
their  own  language,  not  un frequently  adopted  the 
alphabetical  characters  of  their  conquerors.  Even 
the  coins  struck  by  some  of  the  ancient  Castilian 
princes,  as  they  recovered  their  territory  from  the 
invaders,  were  stamped  with  Arabic  letters.  Not  un- 
frequently  the  archives  and  municipal  recorck  of  the 
Spanish  cities,  for  a  considerable  time  after  their 
restoration  to  their  own  princes,  were  also  written  in 
Arabic  characters. ,  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  great 
inundation  gradually  receded,  the  Moors  who  lingered 
behind  under  the  Spanish  sway  often  adopted  the  lan- 
guage of  their  conquerors,  but  retained  their  own  writ- 
ten alphabet.  In  other  words,  the  Christians  kepi 
their  language  and  abandoned  their  alphabetical  char- 
acters; while  the  Moslems  kept  their  alphabetical  char- 
acters and  abandoned  their  language.     The  contrast 
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is  curious,  and  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  superiority  conceded  by  the  Spaniards  to 
the  Arabic  literature  in  this  early  period  led  the  few 
scholars  among  them  to  adopt,  for  their  own  composi- 
tions, the  characters  in  which  that  literature  was  writ- 
ten. The  Moriscoes,  on  the  other  hand,  did  what  was 
natural  when  they  retained  their  peculiar  writing,  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  the  works  of  their 
countrymen,  while  they  conformed  to  the  Castilian 
language,  to  which  they  had  become  accustomed  in 
daily  intercourse  with  the  Spaniard.  However  ex- 
plained, the  fact  is  curious.  But  it  is  time  we  should 
return  to  the  Spanish  Arab  poem. 

We  give  the  following  translation  of  some  of  its 
verses  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  with  his  few  prefatory  remarks : 

"On  the  first  night  after  the  outrage,  Jusuf,  as  he 
is  called  in  the  poem,  when  travelling  along  in  charge 
of  a  negro,  passes  a  cemetery  on  a  hill-side  where  his 
mother  lies  buried. 

"  And  when  the  negro  heeded  not,  that  guarded  him  behind, 
From  off  the  camel  Jusuf  sprang,  on  which  he  rode  confined, 
And  hastened,  with  all  speed,  his  mother's  grave  to  find, 
Where  he  knelt  and  pardon  sought,  to  relieve  his  troubled  mind. 

**  He  cried, '  God's  grace  be  with  thee  still,  O  Lady  mother  dear  I 
O  mother,  you  would  sorrow,  if  you  looked  upon  me  here ; 
For  my  neck  is  bound  with  chains,  and  I  live  in  grief  and  fear. 
Like  a  traitor  by  my  brethren  sold,  like  a  captive  to  the  spear. 

"  'They  have  sold  mel  &ey  hav«  sold  me!  though  I  nerer  did  dien 

harm; 
They  have  torn  me  from  my  father,  from  his  strong  and  living  arm, 
By  art  and  cunning  they  enticed  me,  and  by  fjEdsehood*8  guilty 

charm. 
And  I  go  a  base-bought  captive,  ftill  of  sorrow  and  alarm.' 
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"  But  now  the  negro  looked  about,  and  knew  that  he  was  gone ; 
For  no  man  could  be  seen,  and  the  camel  came  alone ; 
So  he  turned  his  sharpened  ear,  and  caught  the  wailing  tone. 
Where  Jusuf,  by  his  mother's  grave,  lay  making  heavy  moan. 

*'  And  the  negro  hurried  up,  and  gave  him  there  a  blow; 
So  quick  and  cruel  was  it,  that  it  instant  laid  him  low: 
*  A  base-born  wretch,'  he  cried  aloud, '  a  base-bom  thief  art  thou : 
Thy  masters,  when  we  purchased  thee,  they  told  us  it  was  so. 

••  But  Jusuf  answered  straight,  *  Nor  thief  nor  wretch  am  I ; 
My  mother's  grave  is  this,  and  for  pardon  here  I  cry; 
I  cry  to  Allah's  power,  and  send  my  prayer  on  high. 
That,  since  I  never  wronged  thee,  his  curse  may  on  thee  lie.' 

"  And  then  all  night  they  travelled  on,  till  dawned  the  coming  day. 
When  the  land  was  sore  tormented  with  a  whirlwind's  furious 

sway; 
The  sun  grew  dark  at  noon,  their  hearts  sunk  in  dismay. 
And  they  knew  not,  with  their  merchandise,  to  seek  or  make  theii 
way." 

The  manuscript  of  the  piece,  containing  about  twelve 
hundred  verses,  though  not  entirely  perfect,  is  in  Mr. 
Ticknor's  hands,  with  its  original  Arabic  characters 
converted  into  the  Castilian.  He  has  saved  it  from 
the  chances  of  time  by  printing  it  at  length  in  his 
Appendix,  accompanied  by  the  following  commenda- 
tions, which,  to  one  practised  in  the  old  Castilian 
literature,  will  probably  not  be  thought  beyond  its 
deserts : 

"There  is  little,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  early 
narrative  poetry  of  any  modem  nation  better  worth 
reading  than  this  old  Morisco  version  of  the  story  of 
Joseph.  Parts  of  it  overflow  with  the  tenderest  natural 
affection ;  other  parts  are  deeply  pathetic ;  and  every- 
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where  it  bears  the  impress  of  the  extraordinary  state 
of  manners  and  society  that  gave  it  birth.  From  sev- . 
eral  passages,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  publicly 
recited ;  and  even  now,  as  we  read  it,  we  fall  uncon- 
sciously into  a  long-drawn  chant,  and  seem  to  hear  the 
roices  of  Arabian  camel-drivers,  or  of  Spanish  mule- 
teers, as  the  Oriental  or  the  romantic  tone  happens  to 
prevail.  I  am  acquainted  with  nothing  in  the  form  of 
the  old  metrical  romance  that  is  more  attractive, — 
nothing  that  is  so  peculiar,  original,  and  separate  from 
every  thing  else  of  the  same  class." 

With  these  anonymous  productions,  Mr.  Ticknor  en- 
ters into  the  consideration  of  others  from  an  acknowl- 
edged source,  among  which  are  those  of  the  Prince 
Don  Juan  Manuel  and  Alfonso  the  Tenth,  or  Alfonso 
the  Wise,  as  he  is  usually  termed.  He  was  one  of 
those  rare  men  who  seem  to  be  possessed  of  an  almost 
universal  genius.  His  tastes  would  have  been  better 
suited  to  a  more  refined  period.  He  was,  unfortu 
nately,  so  far  in  advance  of  his  age  that  his  age  could 
not  fully  profit  by  his  knowledge.  He  was  raised  so 
far  above  the  general  level  of  his  time  that  the  light 
of  his  genius,  though  it  reached  to  distant  generations, 
left  his  own  in  a  comparative  obscurity.  His  great 
work  was  the  code  of  the  Siete  Pa fUdas,— little  heeded 
in  his  own  day,  though  destined  to  become  the  basis 
of  Spanish  jurisprudence  both  in  the  Old  World  and 
in  the  New. 

Alfonso  caused  the  Bible,  for  the  first  time,  to  be 

translated  into  the  Castilian.     He  was  an  historian, 

and  led  the  way  in  the  long  line  of  Castilian  writers  in 

that  department,  by  his  Crbnica  General.    He  aspired 
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also  to  the  laurel  of  the  Muses.  His  poetry  is  bcill 
extant  in  the  Gailician  dialect^  which  the  monarch 
thought  might  in  the  end  be  the  cultivated  dialect  of 
his  kingdom.  The  want  of  a  settled  capital,  or^  to 
speak  more  correctly,  the  want  of  civilisation,  had  left 
the  different  elements  of  the  language  contending,  as 
it  were,  for  the  mastery.  The  result  was  still  uncertain 
at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Alfonso  him- 
self did,  probably,  more  than  any  other  to  settle  it,  by 
his  prose  compositions, — by  the  Siete  ParHdas  and  his 
Chronicle,  as  well  as  by  the  vernacular  version  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  Gailician  became  the  basis  of  the 
language  of  the  sister-kingdom  of  Portugal,  and  the 
generous  dialect  of  Caatile  became,  in  Spain,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  court  and  of  literature. 

Alfonso  directed  his  attention  also  to  mathematical 
science.  His  astronomical  observations  are  held  in 
respect  at  the  present  day.  But,  as  Mariana  sarcas- 
tically intimates,  while  he  was  gating  at  the  stars  he 
forgot  the  earth,  and  lost  his  kingdom.  His  studious 
temper  was  ill  accommodated  to  the  stirring  character 
of  the  times.  He  was  driven  from  his  throne  by  his 
factious  nobles;  and  in  a  letter  written  not  long  before 
his  death,  of  which  Mr.  Ticknor  gives  a  translation, 
the  unhappy  monarch  pathetically  deplc^^s  his  £site 
and  the  ingratitude  of  his  sub)ects.  Alfonso  the  Tenth 
seemed  to  have  at  command  every  science  but  that 
which  would  have  been  of  more  worth  to  him  than 
all  the  rest,* — the  science  of  government.  He  died  in 
exile,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of  being  the 
wisest  fool  in  Christendom. 

In  glancing  over  the  list  of  works  whidi,  from  their 
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anomalous  character  as  well  as  their  antiquity,  are  or 
ranged  by  Mr.  Ticknor  in  one  class,  as  introductory  to 
his  history,  we  are  struck  with  the  great  wealth  of  the 
period, — not  great,  certainly,  compared  with  that  of 
an  age  of  cirilization,  but  as  compared  with  the  {H'o- 
ductions  of  most  other  countries  in  this  portion  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Much  of  this  ancient  lore,  which  may 
be  said  to  constitute  the  foundations  of  the  national 
literature,  has  been  but  imperfectly  known  to  the 
Spaniards  themselves;  and  we  have  to  acknowledge 
our  obligations  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  not  only  for  the  dili- 
gence with  which  he  has  brought  it  to  light,  but  for 
the  valuable  commentaries,  in  te^tt  and  notes,  which 
supply  all  that  could  reasonably  be  demanded,  both  in 
a  critical  and  bibliographical  point  of  view.  To  esti- 
mate the  extent  of  this  information,  we  must  compare 
it  with  what  we  have  derived  on  the  same  subject  from 
his  predecessors ;  where  the  poverty  of  original  mate* 
rials,  as  well  as  of  means  for  illustrating  those  actually 
possessed,  is  apparent  at  a  glance.  Sismondi,  with 
some  art,  conceals  his  poverty,  by  making  the  most  of 
the  little  finery  at  his  command.  Thus,  his  analjrsis 
of  the  poem  of  the  Cid,  which  he  had  carefully  read, 
together  with  his  prose  translation  of  no  inconsider- 
able amount,  covers  a  fifth  of  what  he  has  to  say  on 
the  whole  period,  embracing  more  than  four  centuries. 
He  has  one  fine  bit  of  gold  in  his  possession,  and  he 
makes  the  rhost  of  it,  by  hammering  it  out  into  a  so- 
perficial  extent  altogether  disproportionate  to  its  real 
value. 

Our  author  distributes  the  productions  which  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  his  first  period 
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into  four  great  classes, — ^Ballads,  Chronicles,  Romances 
of  Chivalry,  and  the  Drama.  The  mere  enumeration 
suggests  the  idea  of  that  rude,  romantic  age,  when 
the  imagination,  impatient  to  find  utterance,  breaks 
through  the  impediments  of  an  unformed  dialect,  or, 
rather,  converts  it  into  an  instrument  for  its  purposes. 
Before  looking  at  the  results,  we  must  briefly  notice  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  eflected. 

The  first  occupants  of  the  Peninsula  who  left  abiding 
traces  of  their  peculiar  civilization  were  the  Romans. 
Six-tenths  of  the  languages  now  spoken  are  computed 
to  be  derived  from  them.  Then  came  the  Visigoths, 
bringing  with  them  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the 
Teutonic  races.  And  lastly,  after  the  lapse  of  three 
centuries,  came  the  great  Saracen  inundation,  which 
covered  the  whole  land  up  to  the  northern  mountains, 
and,  as  it  slowly  receded,  lef^  a  fertilizing  principle, 
that  gave  life  to  much  that  was  good  as  well  as  evil  in 
the  character  and  literature  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was 
near  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century  that  the 
great  battle  was  fought,  on  the  banks  of  the  Guada- 
lete,  which  decided  the  fate  of  Roderic,  the  last  of  the 
Goths,  and  of  his  monarchy.  It  was  to  the  Goths — 
the  Spaniards,  as  their  descendants  were  called — ^what 
the  battle  of  Hastings  was  to  the  English.  The  Arab 
conquerors  rode  over  the  country,  as  completely  its 
masters  as  were  the  Normans  of  Britain.  But  they 
dealt  more  mercifully  with  the  vanquished.  The  Ko- 
ran, tribute,  or  the  sword  were  the  terms  ofiered  by 
the  victors.  Many  were  content  to  remain  under  Mos- 
lem rule,  in  the  tolerated  enjoyment  of  their  religion, 
and,  to  some  extent,  of  their  laws.     Those  of  noblei 
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metal  withdrew  to  the  rocks  of  the  Asturias;  and  every 
.  muleteer  or  water-carrier  who  emigrates  from  this  bar- 
ren spot  glories  in  his  birthplace  as  of  itself  a  patent 
of  nobility. 

Then  came  the  struggle  against  the  Saracen  in- 
vadersy — that  long  crusade  to  be  carried  on  for  centu- 
ries,— ^in  which  the  ultimate  triumph  of  a  handful  of 
Christians  over  the  large  and  flourishing  empire  of  the 
Moslems  is  the  most  glorious  of  the  triumphs  of  the 
Cross  upon  record.  But  it  was  the  work  of  eight  cen- 
turies. During  the  first  of  these  the  Spaniards  scarcely 
ventured  beyond  their  fastnesses.  The  conquerors  oc- 
cupied the  land,  and  settled  in  greatest  strength  over 
the  pleasant  places  of  the  South,  so  congenial  with 
their  own  voluptuous  climate  in  the  East.  Then  rose 
the  empire  of  C6rdova,  which,  under  the  sway  of  the 
Omeyades,  rivalled  in  splendor  and  civilization  the  cal- 
iphate of  Bagdad.  Poetry,  philosophy,  letters,  every- 
where flourished.  Academies  and  gymnasiums  were 
founded,  and  Aristotle  was  expounded  by  commenta- 
tors who  acquired  a  glory  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Stagirite  himself.  This  state  of  things  continued  after 
the  C6rdovan  empire  had  been  broken  into  fragments, 
when  Seville,  Murcia,  Malaga,  and  the  other  cities 
which  still  flourished  among  the  ruins  continued  to  be 
centres  of  a  civilization  that  shone  bright  amid  the 
darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Meanwhile,  the  Spaniards,  strong  in  their  relig- 
ion, their  Gothic  institutions,  and  their  poverty, 
had  emerged  from  their  fastnesses  in  the  North,  and 
brought  their  victorious  banner  as  far  as  the  Douro. 
In  three  centuries  more,  they  had  advanced  their  line 
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of  conquest  only  to  the  Tagus.  But  their  progress, 
though  slow,  was  irresistible,  till  at  length  the  Mos-. 
lems,  of  all  their  proud  possessions,  retained  only  the 
pett}-  territory  of  Granada.  On  this  little  spot,  how 
ever,  they  made  a  stand  for  more  than  two  ccnttmes, 
and  bade  defiance  to  the  whole  Christian  power; 
while  at  the  same  time,  though  sunk  in  intellectual 
culture,  they  surpassed  their  best  days  in  the  pomp  of 
their  architecture  and  in  the  magnificence  of  living 
characteristic  of  the  East.  At  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  this  Arabian  tale — the  most  splendid 
episode  in  the  Mohammedan  annals — ^was  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  fall  of  Granada  before  the  arms  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella. 

Such  were  the  strange  infhiences  which  acted  on  the 
Spanish  character,  and  on  the  eadiest  development 
of  its  literature, — influences  so  peculiar  that  it  is  no 
wonder  they  should  have  produced  results  to  which  no 
other  part  of  Europe  has  fhmished  a  parallel: — the 
Oriental  and  the  European  for  eight  centuries  broi^ht 
into  contact  with  one  another,  yet,  though  brought 
into  contact,  too  different  in  blood,  laws,  and  religion 
ever  to  coalesce.  Unlike  the  Saxons  and  Normans, 
who,  sprung  from  a  common  stock,  with  a  common 
fkith,  were  gradually  blended  into  one  people,  in  Spain 
the  conflicting  elements  could  never  mingle.  No  length 
of  time  could  give  the  Arab  a  right  to  the  soil.  He 
was  still  an  intruder.  His  only  right  was  the  right  of 
the  sword.  He  held  his  domain  on  the  condition  of 
perpetual  war, — the  war  of  race  against  race,  of  re- 
ligion against  religion.  This  was  the  inheritance  of 
the  Spaniard,  as  well  as  of  the  Moslem,  for  eight  hnn 
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dr»j  years.  What  remarkable  qualities  was  this  situa* 
Hon  not  calculated  to  call  out  !-*-loyalty,  heroism,  the 
patriotic  feeling,  and  the  loftier  feeling  of  religious  en- 
thusiasm. What  wonder  that  the  soldier  of  the  Cross 
should  fiuicj  that  the  arm  of  Heaven  was  stretched  out 
to  protect  him? — ^that  St.  Jago  should  do  battle  for 
him  with  his  celestial  chivalry? — that  miracles  should 
<)ease  to  be  miracles? — ^that  superstition,  in  short, 
should  be  the  element,  the  abiding  element,  of  the 
national  character  ?  Yet  this  religious  enthusiasm,  in 
the  early  ages,  was  tempered  by  charity  towards  a  foe 
whom  even  the  Christian  was  compelled  to  respect  for 
his  superior  civilization.  But  as  the  latter  gained  the 
ascendant,  enthusiasm  was  fanned  by  the  crafty  clergy 
into  fanaticism.  As  the  Moslem  scale  became  more 
and  more  depressed,  fanaticism  rose  to  intolerance, 
and  intolerance  ended  in  persecution  when  the  victor 
was  converted  into  the  victim.  .  It  is  a  humiliating 
story ,^-more  humiliating  even  to  the  oppressors  than 
to  the  oppressed. 

The  literature  all  the  while,  with  chameleon-like  sen- 
sibility, took  the  color  of  the  times ;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  have  always  dwelt  with  greater  satisfac- 
tion on  the  earlier  period  of  the  national  literature, 
rude  though  it  be,  with  its  cordial,  free,  and  high  ro- 
mantic bearing,  than  on  the  later  period  of  its  glory, 
— ^brilliant  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  but  in  its 
moral  aspect  dark  and  unrelenting. 

Mr.  Ticknor  has  been  at  much  pains  to  unfold  these 
peculiarities  of  the  Castilian  character,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain by  them  the  peculiarities  of  the  literature,  and 
indeed  to  show  their  reciprocal  action  on  each  other. 
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He  has  devoted  occasional  chapters  to  this  subject,  not 
the  least  interesting  in  his  volumes,  making  the  history 
of  the  literature  a  running  commentary  on  that  of  the 
nation,  and  thus  furnishing  curious  information  to  the 
political  student,  no  less  than  to  the  student  of  letters. 
His  acute,  and  ai  the  same  time  accurate,  observa- 
tions, imbued  with  a  spirit  of  sound  philosophy,  give 
the  work  a  separate  value,  and  raise  it  above  the  orc^- 
nary  province  of  literary  criticism. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  turn  to  the  ballads, — 
or  romances,  as  they  are  called  in  Spain, — the  first  of 
the  great  divisions  already  noticed.  Nowhere  does 
this  popular  minstrelsy  flourish  to  the  same  extent  as 
in  Spain.  The  condition  of  the  country,  which  con- 
verted every  peasant  into  a  soldier  and  filled  his  life 
with  scenes  of  stirring  and  romantic  incident,  may  in 
part  account  for  it.  We  have  ballads  of  chivalry,  of 
the  riational  history,  of  the  Moorish  wa»,  mere  do- 
mestic ballads, — in  short,  all  the  varieties  of  which 
such  simple  poetical  narratives  are  susceptible.  The 
most  attractive  of  these  to  the  Spaniards,  doubtless, 
were  those  devoted  to  the  national  heroes.  The  Cid 
here  occupies  a  large  space.  His  love,  his  loyalty,  his 
invincible  prowess  against  the  enemies  of  God,  are  all 
celebrated  in  the  frank  and  cordial  spirit  of  a  prim 
itive  age.  They  have  been  chronologically  arranged 
into  a  regular  series, — ^as  far  as  the  date  could  be  cou- 
jectured, — like  the  Robin  Hood  ballads  in  England, 
so  as  to  form  a  tolerably  complete  narrative  of  his  life. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  with  what  fondness  the 
Spaniards  are  ever  ready  to  turn  to  their  ancient  hero, 
the  very  type  of  Castilian  chivalry,  and  linked  bv  so 
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many  glorious  recollections  with  the  heroic  age  of  their 
country. 

The  following  version  of  one  of  these  ballads,  by 
Mr.  Ticknor,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  original. 
The  time  chosen  is  the  occasion  of  a  summons  made 
by  the  Cid  to  Queen  Urraca  to  surrender  her  castle, 
which  held  out  against  the  arms  of  the  warrior's  sov- 
ereign, Sancho  the  Brave : 

"Away!  away  I  proud  RodericI 

Castilian  proud,  awayl 
Bethink  thee  of  that  olden  time,  ^ 

That  happy,  honored  day. 
When,  at  St.  James's  holy  shrine. 

Thy  knighthood  first  was  won ; 
When  Ferdinand,  my  royal  sire. 

Confessed  thee  for  a  son. 
He  gave  thee  then  thy  knightly  arms. 

My  mother  gave  thy  steed ; 
Thy  spurs  were  buckled  by  these  hands. 

That  thou  no  grace  might'st  need. 
And  had  not  chance  forbid  the  vow, 

I  thought  with  thee  to  wed ; 
But  Count  Lozano's  daughter  fiur 

Thy  happy  bride  was  led. 
With  her  came  wealth,  an  ample  store. 

But  power  was  mine,  and  state : 
Broad  lands  are  good,  and  have  their  grace. 

But  he  that  reigns  is  great. 
Thy  wife  is  well ;  thy  match  was  wise ; 

Yet,  Roderic  1  at  thy  fide 
A  vassal's  daughter  sits  by  thee. 

And  not  a  royal  bride  1" 

Our  author  has  also  given  a  pleasing  version  of  the 
beautiful  romance  of  **  Fonte  frida,  fonte  frida,** — 
"  Cooling  fountain,  cooling  fountain," — ^which  we  arc 
glad  to  see  rendered  faithfully,  instead  of  following 
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die  example  of  Dr.  Tercy,  in  his  versicm  of  the  fine 
old  ballad  in  a  similar  simple  style,  **J^to  verde^  rU 
werde^^^  whidi  we  remember  he  tnmslates  by  ''Gentle 
river,  gentle  river,"  etc.  Indeed,  to  do  justice  to 
Mr.  Tidcnor's  translations  we  should  have  the  text 
before  us.  Nowhere  do  we  recall  so  close  fidelity  to 
the  original,  unless  in  Gary's  Dante.  Such  fidelity 
does  not  always  attain  the  object  of  conveying  the 
best  idea  of  the  original.  But  in  this  humble  poetry 
it  is  eminently  successfiil.  To  give  these  rude  gems  a 
polish  would  be  at  once  to  change  their  character  and 
defeat  the  great  object  of  our  author^ — to  introduce  his 
readers  to  the  peculiar  culture  of  a  primitive  age. 

A  considerable  difficulty  presents  itself  in  finding  a 
suitable  measure  for  the  English  version  of  the  romances. 
In  the  original  they  are  written  in  the  eight-syllable 
line,  with  trochaic  feet,  instead  of  the  iambics  usually 
employed  by  us.  But  the  real  difficulty  is  in  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  measure, — the  asonante,  as  it  is  called,  in 
which  the  rhyme  depends  solely  on  the  conformity  of 
vowel  sounds,  without  reference  to  the  consonants,  as 
in  English  verae.  Thus  the  words  ded^,  Hempo,  viejos^ 
are  all  good  asonantes^  taken  at  random  from  one  of 
these  old  ballads.  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  more 
than  one  clever  writer  to  transplant  them  into  English 
verse.  But  it  has  had  as  little  success  as  the  attempt 
to  naturalize  the  ancient  hexameter,  which  neither  the 
skill  of  Southey  nor  of  Longfellow  will,  probably,  be 
able  to  effect.  The  Spanish  vowels  have  for  the  most 
part  a  clear  and  open  soimd,  which  renders  the  melody 
of  the  versification  sufficiently  sensible  to  the  ear; 
while  the  middle  station  which  it  occupies  between 
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the  perfect  rfa3rme  and  t^ank  verse  seems  to  fit  it  in 
an  especial  manner  for  these  simple  narrative  compo- 
sitions. The  same  qualities  have  recommended  it  to 
the  dramatic  writers  of  Spain  as  the  best  medium  of 
poetical  dialogue,  and  as  such  it  is  habitually  used  by 
the  great  masters  of  the  national  theatre. 

No  class  of  these  popular  compositions  have  greater 
interest  than  the  Moorish  fwnarues,  affording  glimpses 
of  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  Oriental  was  strangely 
mingled  with  the  European.  Some  of  them  may  have 
been  written  by  the  Moriscoes  after  the  fall  of  Granada. 
They  are  redolent  of  the  beautiful  land  which  gave 
them  birth, — springing  up  like  wild  flowers  amid  the 
ruins  of  the  fallen  capital.  Mr.  Ticknor  has  touched 
Kghtly  on  these  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  other 
varieties,  perhaps  because  they  have  been  more  freely 
criticised  by  preceding  writers.  Every  lover  of  good 
poetry  is  familiar  with  Mr.  Lockhart's  picturesque  ver- 
sion of  these  ballads,  which  has  every  merit  but  that 
of  fidelity  to  the  original. 

The  production  of  the  Spanish  ballads  is  evidence 
of  great  sensibility  in  the  nation ;  but  it  must  also  be 
referred  to  the  exciting  scenes  in  which  it  was  engaged. 
A  similar  cause  gave  rise  to  the  beautiful  border  min- 
strelsy of  Scotland.  But  the  adventures  of  robber 
chieftains  and  roving  outlaws  excite  an  interest  of  a 
very  inferior  order  to  that  created  by  the  great  contest 
for  religion  and  independence  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Spanish  ballads.  This  gives  an  ennobling  principle  to 
these  compositions  which  raises  them  far  above  the 
popular  minstrelsy  of  every  other  country.  It  recom- 
mended them  to  the  more  polished  writers  of  a  later 
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period,  under  whose  hands,  if  they  have  lost  some- 
thing of  their  primitive  simplicity,  they  have  beeu 
made  to  form  a  delightful  portion  of  the  national  lit- 
erature. We  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  on  this 
the  eloquent  remarks  of  our  author : 

"  Ballads,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  had  become 
the  delight  of  the  whole  Spanish  people.  The  soldier 
solaced  himself  with  them  in  his  tent,  and  the  muleteer 
amid  the  sierras;  the  maiden  danced  to  them  on  the 
green,  and  the  lover  sang  them  for  his  serenade ;  they 
entered  into  the  low  orgies  of  thieves  and  vagabonds, 
into  the  sumptuous  entertainments  of  the  luxurious 
nobility,  and  into  the  holiday  services  of  the  Church ; 
the  blind  beggar  chanted  them  to  gather  alms,  and  the 
puppet-showman  gave  them  in  recitative  to  explain  his 
exhibition ;  they  were  a  part  of  the  very  fotmdation  of 
the  theatre,  both  secular  and  religious,  and  the  theatre 
carried  them  everywhere,  and  added  everywhere  to 
their  effect  and  authority.  No  poetry  of  modern  times 
has  been  so  widely  spread  through  all  classes  of  society, 
and  none  has  so  entered  into  the  national  character. 
The  ballads,  in  fact,  seem  to  have  been  found  on  every 
spot  of  Spanish  soil.  They  seem  to  have  filled  the 
very  air  that  men  breathed." 

The  next  of  the  great  divisions  of  this  long  period 
is  the  Chronicles, — a  fruitful  theme,  like  the  former, 
and  still  less  explored.  For  much  of  this  literature  is 
in  rare  books,  or  rarer  manuscripts.  There  is  no  lack 
of  materials,  however,  in  the  present  work,  and  the 
whole  ground  is  mapped  out  before  us  by  a  guide 
evidently  familiar  with  all  its  intricacies. 

The  Spanish  Chronicles  are  distributed  into  several 
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classes,  as  those  of  a  public  and  of  a  private  nature, 
romantic  chronicles,  and  those  of  travels.  Tlie  work 
which  may  be  said  to  lead  the  van  of  the  long  array  is 
the  ^^Crbnica  GeneraP*  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  written 
by  this  monarch  probably  somewhere  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  covers  a  wide  ground, 
from  the  creation  to  the  time  of  the  royal  writer.  The 
third  book  is  devoted  to  the  Cid,  ever  the  representa- 
tive of  the  heroic  age  of  Castile.  The  fourth  records 
the  events  of  the  monarch's  own  time.  Alfonso's 
work  is  followed  by  the  "Chronicle  of  the  Cid,"  in 
which  the  events  of  the  champion's  life  are  now  first 
detailed  in  sober  prose. 

There  is  much  resemblance  between  large  portions 
of  these  two  chronicles.  This  circumstance  has  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  both  must  have  been  indebted 
to  a  common  source,  or,  as  seems  more  probable,  tTiat 
the  ''Chronicle  of  the  Cid"  was  taken  from  that  of 
Alfonso.  This  latter  opinion  Mr.  Ticknor  sustains  by 
internal  evidence  not  easily  answered.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt,  however,  that  both  one  and  the 
other  were  indebted  to  the  popular  ballads,  and  that 
these,  in  their  turn,  were  often  little  more  than  a  ver- 
sification of  the  pages  of  Alfonso's  Chronicle.  Mr. 
Ticknor  has  traced  out  this  curious  process  by  bringing 
together  the  parallel  passages,  which  are  too  numerous 
and  nearly  allied  to  leave  any  doubt  on  the  matter. 

Sepulveda,  a  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century,  has 
converted  considerable  fragments  of  the  "General 
Chronicle"  into  verse,  without  great  violence  to  the 
original, — a  remarkable  proof  of  the  near  affinity  that 
exists  between  prose  and  poetry  in  Spain;  a  fact  which 
53* 
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goes  far  to  explain  the  facility  and  astonishing  fecund- 
ity of  some  of  its  popular  poets.  For  the  Spaaiardsj 
.it  was  nearly  as  easy  to  extemporize  in  verse  as  in 
prose. 

The  example  of  Alfonso  the  Tenth  was  followed  by 
his  son,  who  appointed  a  chronicler  to  take  charge  of 
the  events  of  his  reign.  This  practice  continued  with 
later  sovereigns,  until  the  chronicle  gradually  rose  to 
the  pretensions  of  regular  history;  when  historiogra- 
phers, with  fixed  salaries,  were  appointed  by  the  crowns 
of  Castile  and  Aragon ;  giving  rise  to  a  more  complete 
body  of  contemporary  annals,  from  authentic  public 
sources,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  country  in 
Christendom. 

Such  a  collection,  beginning  with  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  of  high  value,  said  would  be  of  far  higher 
were  its  writers  gifted  with  any  thing  like  a  sound 
spirit  of  criticism.  But  superstition  lay  too  closely  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Castilian  character  to  allow  of  this, 
— a  superstition  nourished  by  the  strange  circumstances 
of  the  nation,  by  the  legends  of  the  saints,  by  the  mir- 
acles coined  by  the  clergy  in  support  of  the  good  cause, 
by  the  very  ballads  of  which  we  have  been  treating, 
which,  mingling  fact  with  fable,  threw  a  halo  around 
both  that  made  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other.  So  palpable  to  a  modern  age  are  many 
of  these  fictions  in  regard  to  the  Cid  that  one  inge- 
nious critic  doubts  even  the  real  existence  of  this  per- 
sonage. But  this  is  a  degree  of  skepticism  which,  as 
Mr,  Ticknor  finely  remarks,  "makes  too  great  a  de- 
mand on  our  credulity." 

This  superstition,  too  deeply  seated  to  be  eradicated, 
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and  80  repu^iant  to  a  philosophical  spirit  of  criticism, 
is  the  greatest  blemish  on  the  writings  of  the  Castilian 
histjorians,  even  of  the  ripest  age  of  scholarship,  who 
show  an  appetite  for  the  marvellous,  and  an  easy  faith, 
scarcely  to  be  credited  at  the  present  day.  But  this  is 
hardly  a  blemish  with  the  older  chronicles,  and  was 
suited  to  the  twilight  condition  of  the  times.  They 
are,  indeed,  a  most  interesting  body  of  ancient  litera- 
ture, with  all  the  freshness  and  chivalrous  bearing  of 
the  age ;  with  their  long,  rambling  episodes,  that  lead 
to  nothing;  their  childish  fondness  for  pageants  and 
knightly  spectacles;  their  rough  dialect,  which,  with 
the  progress  of  time,  working  off  the  impurities  of  an 
unformed  vocabulary,  rose,  in  the  reign  of  John  the 
Second  and  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  into  passages 
of  positive  eloquence.  But  we  cannot  do  better  than 
give  the  concluding  remarks  of  our  author  on  this  rich 
mine  of  literature,  which  he  has  now  for  the  first  time 
fully  explored  and  turned  up  to  the  public  gaze. 

"As  we  close  it  up,"  he  says, — speaking  of  an  old 
chronicle  he  has  been  criticising, — '*we  should  not 
forget  that  the  whole  series,  extending  over  full  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  from  the  time  of  Alfonso  the 
Wise  to  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  cover- 
ing the  New  World  as  well  as  the  Old,  is  unrivalled  in 
richness,  in  variety,  and  in  picturesque  and  poetical 
elements.  In  truth,  the  chronicles  of  no  other  nation 
can,  on  such  points,  be  compared  to  them ;  not  even 
the  Portuguese,  which  approach  the  nearest  in  original 
and  early  materials;  nor  the  French,  which,  in  Join- 
villc  and  Froissart,  make  the  highest  claims  in  another 
direction.     For  these  old  Spanish  chronicles,  whether 
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they  have  their  foundations  in  truth  or  in  fable,  always 
strike  farther  down  than  those  of  any  other  nation  into 
the  deep  soil  of  the  popular  feeling  and  character.  The 
old  Spanish  loyalty,  the  old  Spanish  religious  faith,  as 
both  were  formed  and  nourished  in  the  long  periods 
of  national  trial  and  suffering,  are  constantly  coming 
out, — hardly  less  in  Columbus  and  his  followers,  or 
even  amid  the  atrocities  of  the  conquests  in  the  New 
World,  than  in  the  half-miraculous  accounts  of  the 
battles  of  Hazinas  and  Tolosa,  or  in  the  grand  and 
glorious  drama  of  the  fall  of  Granada.  Indeed,  wher- 
ever we  go  under  their  leading,  whether  to  the  court 
of  Tamerlane  or  to  that  of  Saint  Ferdinand,  we  find 
the  heroic  elements  of  the  national  genius  gathered 
around  us ;  and  thus,  in  this  vast,  rich  mass  of  chron- 
icles, containing  »»ich  a  body  of  antiquities,  traditions, 
and  fables  as  has  been  offered  to  no  other  people,  we 
are  constantly  discovering  not  only  the  materials  from 
which  were  drawn  a  multitude  of  the  old  Spanish  bal- 
lads, plays,  and  rom?Jices,  but  a  mine  which  has  been 
unceasingly  wrought  by  the  rest  of  Europe  for  similar 
purposes  and  still  remains  unexhausted." 

We  now  come  to  the  Romances  of  Chivalry,  to 
which  the  transition  is  not  difficult  from  the  romantic 
chronicles  we  have  been  considering.  It  was,  perhaps, 
the  romantic  character  of  these  compositions,  as  well 
as  of  the  popular  minstrelsy  of  the  country,  which 
supplied  the  wants  of  the  Spaniards  in  this  way,  and 
so  long  delayed  the  appearance  of  the  true  Romance 
of  Chivalry. 

Long  before  it  was  seen  in  Spain*  thi*^  kind  of 
writing  had  mad^    ts  appearance,  in  prose  and  verse, 
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in  Other  lands,  and  the  tales  of  Arthur  and  the  Round 
Table,  and  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Peers,  had  be- 
guiled the  long  evenings  of  our  Norman  ancestors, 
and  of  their  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel. The  first  book  of  chivalry  that  was  published  in 
Spain  even  then  was  not  indigenous,  but  translated 
from  a  Portuguese  work,  the  Amadis  de  Gaula.  Bui 
the  Portuguese,  according  to  the  account  of  Mr.  Tic  k- 
nor,  probably  perished  with  the  library  of  a  nobleman, 
in  the  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  in  1755;  so  thai 
Montalvan's  Castilian  translation,  published  in  Queen 
Isabella's  reign,  now  takes  the  place  of  the  original. 
Of  its  merits  as  a  translation  who  can  speak?  Its 
merits  as  a  work  of  imagination,  and,  considering  the 
age,  its  literary  execution,  are  of  a  high  order. 

An  English  version  of  the  book  appeared  early  in 
the  present  century,  from  the  pen  of  Southey,  to  whom 
English  literature  is  indebted  for  more  than  one  val- 
uable contribution  of  a  similar  kind.  We  well  re- 
member the  delight  with  which,  in  our  early  days,  we 
pored  over  its  fascinating  pages, — the  bright  scenes  in 
which  we  revelled  of  Oriental  mythology,  the  beautiful 
portraiture  which  is  held  up  of  knightly  courtesy  in 
the  person  of  Amadis,  and  the  feminine  loveliness  of 
Oriana.  It  was  an  ideal  world  of  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence, to  which  the  Southern  imagination  had  given  a 
far  warmer  coloring  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  rudei 
conceptions  of  the  Northern  minstrel.  At  a  later 
period,  we  have  read — tried  to  read — the  same  story 
in  the  pages  of  Montalvan  himself.  But  the  age  of 
chivalry  was  gone. 

The  *'Amadis"  touched  the  right  spring  in  the  Cas 
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tilian  bosom,  and  its  popularity  was  great  and  in^ 
mediate.  Edition  succeeded  edition ;  and,  what  was 
worse,  a  swarm  of  other  knight'-erraats  soon  came  into 
the  world,  claiming  kindred  with  the  Amadis.  But 
few  of  them  bore  any  resemblance  'to  their  prototype, 
other  than  in  their  extravagance.  Their  merits  were 
summarily  settled  by  the  worthy  curate  in  "  Don 
Quixote,**  who  ordered  most  of  them  to  the  flames, 
declaring  that  the  good  qualities  of  Amadis  should  not 
cloak  the  sins  of  his  posterity. 

The  tendency  of  these  books  was  very  mischievous. 
They  fostered  the  spirit  of  exaggeration,  both  in  lan- 
guage and  sentiment,  too  natural  to  the  Castilian. 
They  debauched  the  taste  of  the  reader,  while  the 
voluptuous  images  in  which  most  of  them  indulged 
did  no  good  to  his  morals.  They  encouraged,  in  fine, 
a  wild  spirit  of  knight-errantry,  which  seemed  to  emu- 
late the  extravagance  of  the  tales  themselves.  Sober 
men  wrote,  preachers  declaimed,  agsunst  them,  but  in 
vain.  The  Cortes  of  1553  presented  a  petition  to  the 
crown  that  the  publication  of  such  works  might  be 
prohibited,  as  pernicious  to  society.  Another  petition 
of  the  same  body,  in  1555,  insists  on  this  still  more 
strongly,  and  in  terms  that,  coming  as  they  do  from  so 
grave  an  assembly,  can  hardly  be  read  at  the  present 
day  without  a  smile.  Mr.  Ticknor  notices  both  these 
legislative  acts,  in  an  extract  which  We  shall  give.  But 
he  omits  the  words  of  the  petition  of  1555,  which 
dwells  so  piteously  on  the  grievances  of  the  nation, 
and  which  we  will  quote,  as  they  may  amuse  the  reader. 
"Moreover,"  says  the  instrument,  "we  say  that  it  is 
very  notorious  what  mischief  has  been  done  to  yoimg 
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(nen  and  maidens,  ard  other  persons,  by  the  perusal 
of  books  full  of  lies  and  vanities,  like  Amadis,  and 
works  of  that  description^  since  young  people  espe- 
cially, from  their  natural  idleness,  resort  to  this  kind 
of  reading,  and,  becoming  enamored  of  passages  of 
love  or  arms,  or  other  nonsense  which  they  find  set 
forth  therein,  when  situations  at  all  analogous  offer, 
are  led  to  act  much  more  extravagantly  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  done.  And  many  times  the 
daughter,  when  her  mother  has  locked  her  up  safely 
at  home,  amuses  herself  with  reading  these  books, 
which  do  her  more  hurt  than  she  would  have  received 
from  going  abroad.  All  which  redounds  not  only  to 
the  dishonor  of  individuals,  but  to  the  great  detriment 
of  conscience,  by  diverting  the  affections  from  holy, 
true,  and  Christian  doctrine,  to  those  wicked  vanities, 
with  which  the  wits,  as  we  have  intimated,  are  com- 
pletely bewildered.  To  remedy  this,  we  entreat  your 
niajesty  that  no  book  treating  of  such  matters  be  hence- 
forth permitted  to  be  read,  that  those  now  printed  be 
collected  and  burned,  and  that  none  be  published  here- 
after without  special  license ;  by  which  measures  your 
majesty  will  render  great  service  to  God,  as  well  as  to 
these  kingdoms,''  etc.,  etc. 

But  what  neither  the  menaces  of  the  pulpit  nor  the 
authority  of  the  law  could  effect  was  brought  about  by 
the  breath  of  ridicule, — 

••  That  soft  and  summer  breath,  whose  subtile  power 
Passes  the  strength  of  storms  in  their  most  desolate  hour.** 

The  fever  was  at  its  height  when  Cervantes  sent  his 
knight-errant  into  the  world  to  combat  the  phantoms 
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of  chivalry ;  and  at  one  touch  of  his  lance  they  dis- 
appeared forever.  From  the  day  of  the  publication 
of  the  "Don  Quixote,"  not  a  book  of  chivalry  was 
ever  written  in  Spain.  There  is  no  other^such  triumph 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  genius. 

We  close  these  remarks  with  the  following  extract, 
which  shows  the  condition  of  society  in  Castile  under 
the  influence  of  these  romances  : 

"Spain,  when  the  romances  of  chivalry  first  ap- 
peared, had  long  been  peculiarly  the  land  of  knight- 
hood. The  Moorish  wars,  which  had  made  every 
gentleman  a  soldier,  necessarily  tended  to  this  result; 
and  so  did  the  free  spirit  of  the  communities,  led  on 
as  they  were,  during  the  next  period,  by  barons  who 
long  continued  almost  as  independent  in  their  castles 
as  the  king  was  on  his  throne.  Such  a  state  of  things, 
in  fact,  is  to  be  recognized  as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  the  Partidas,  by  the  most  minute  and 
painstaking  legislation,  provided  for  a  condition  of 
society  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  that  set 
forth  in  the  Amadis  or  the  Palmerin.  The  poem  and 
history  of  the  Cid  bear  witness  yet  earlier,  indirectly 
indeed,  but  very  strongly,  to  a  similar  state  of  the 
country ;  and  so  do  many  of  the  old  ballads  and  other 
records  of  the  national  feelings  and  traditions  that  had 
come  from  the  fourteenth  century. 

"But  in  the  fifteenth  the  chronicles  are  full  of  it, 
and  exhibit  it  in  forms  the  most  grave  and  imposing. 
Dangerous  tournaments,  in  some  of  which  the  chief 
men  of  the  time,  and  even  the  kings  themselves,  took 
part,  occur  constantly,  and  are  recorded  among  the 
important  events  of  the  age.     At  the  passage  of  arms 
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near  Orbigo,  in  the  reign  of  John  the  Second,  eighty 
knights,  as  we  have  seen,  were  found  ready  to  risk 
their  lives  for  as  fantastic  a  fiction  of  gallantry  as  is 
recorded  in  any  of  the  romances  of  chivalry ;  a  folly 
of  which  this  was  by  no  means  the  only  instance. 
Nor  did  they  confine  their  extravagances  to  their  own 
country.  In  the  same  reign,  two  Spanish  knights  went 
as  far  as  Burgundy,  professedly  in  search  of  adven- 
tures, which  they  strangely  mingled  with  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem, — seeming  to  regard  both  as  religious  ex- 
ercises. And  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  Fernando  del  Pulgar,  their  wise  secretary, 
gives  us  the  names  of  several  distinguished  noblemen, 
personally  known  to  himself^  who  had  gone  into  for- 
eign countries  'in  order,'  as  he  says,  'to  try  the  for- 
tune of  arms  with  any  cavalier  that  might  be  pleased 
to  adventure  with  them,  and  so  gain  honor  for  them- 
selves, and  the  fame  of  valiant  and  bold  knights  for 
the  gentlemen  of  Castile.' 

'*  A  state  of  society  like  this  was  the  natural  result 
of  the  extraordinary  development  which  the  institu- 
tions of  chivalry  had  then  received  in  Spain.  Some 
of  it  was  suited  to  the  age,  and  salutary;  the  rest 
was  knight-errantry,  and  knight-errantry  in  its  wildest 
extravagance.  When,  however,  the  imaginations  of 
men  were  so  ex:ited  as  to  tolerate  and  maintain  in 
their  daily  life  such  manners  and  institutions  as  these, 
they  would  not  fail  to  enjoy  the  boldest  and  most  free 
representations  of  a  corresponding  state  of  society  in 
works  of  romantic  fiction.  But  they  went  farther. 
Extravagant  and  even  impossible  as  are  many  of  the 
adventures  recorded  in  the  books  of  chivalry,  they 
54 
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Still  seemed  so  little  to  exceed  the  absurdities  fre- 
quently witnessed  or  told  of  known  and  living  men, 
that  many  persons  took  the  romances  themselves  to  be 
true  histories,  and  believed  them.  Thus,  Mexia,  the 
trustworthy  historiographer  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  says, 
i'^  IS4S>  when  speaking  of  'the  Amadises,  Lisuartes, 
and  Clarions,'  that  'their  authors  do  waste  their  time 
and  weary  their  faculti^  in  writing  such  books,  which 
are  read  by  all  and  believed  by  many.  For,*  he  goes 
on,  'there  be  men  who  think  all  these  things  really 
happened,  just  as  they  read  or  hear  them,  though  the 
greater  part  of  the  things  themselves  are  sinful,  pro- 
fane, and  unbecoming. '  And  Castillo,  another  chron- 
icler, tells  us  gravely,  in  1587,  that  Philip  the  Second, 
when  he  married  Mary  of  England,  only  forty  years 
earlier,  promised  that  if  King  Arthur  should  return  to 
claim  the  throne  he  would  peaceably  yield  to  that 
prince  all  his  rights;  thus  implying,  at  least  in  Cas- 
tillo himself,  and  probably  in  many  of  his  readers, 
a  full  faith  in  the  stories  of  Arthur  and  his  Round 
Table. 

"Such  credulity,  it  is  true,  now  seems  impossible, 
even  if  we  suppose  it  was  confined  to  a  moderate 
number  of  intelligent  persons;  and  hardly  less  so 
when,  as  in  the  admirable  sketch  of  an  easy  faith  in 
the  stories  of  chivalry  by  the  innkeeper  and  Mari- 
tornes  in  Don  Quixote,  we  are  shown  that  it  extended 
to  the  mass  of  the  people.  But  before  we  refuse  our 
assent  to  the  statements  of  such  faithful  chroniclers  as 
Mexia,  on  the  ground  that  what  they  relate  is  impos- 
sible, we  should  recollect  that,  in  the  age  when  they 
lived,  men  were  in  the  habit  of  believing  and  asserting 
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every  day  things  no  less  incredible  than  those  lecited 
in  the  old  romances.  The  Spanish  Church  then  coun- 
tenanced  a  trust  in  miracles  as  of  constant  recurrence, 
which  required  of  those  who  believed  them  more  cre- 
dulity than  the  fictions  of  chivalry ;  and  yet  how  few 
were  found  wanting  in  faith  I  And  how  few  doubted 
the  tales  that  had  come  down  to  them  of  the  impos- 
sible achievements  of  their  fathers  during  the  seven 
centuries  of  their  warfare  against  the  Moors,  oa*  the 
glorious  traditions  of  all  sorts  t^at  still  constitute  the 
charm  of  their  brave  old  chronicles,  though  we  now 
see  at  a  glance  that  many  of  them  are  as  fabulous  as 
any  thing  told  of  Palmerin  or  Launcelot ! 

"  But,  whatever  we  may  think  of  this  belief  in  the 
romances  of  chivalry,  there  is  no  question  that  in 
Spain  during  the  sixteenth  century  there  prevailed 
a  passion  for  them  such  as  was  never  known  else- 
where. The  proof  of  it  comes  to  us  from  dl  sides. 
The  poetry  of  the  country  is  full  of  it,  from  the  ro- 
mantic ballads  that  still  live  in  the  memory  of  the 
people,  up  to  the  old  plays  that  have  ceased  to  be 
acted  and  the  old  epics  that  have  ceased  to  be  read. 
The  national  manners  and  the  national  dress,  more 
peculiar  and  picturesque  than  in  other  countries,  long 
"core  its  sure  impress.  The  old  laws,  too,  speak  no 
less  plainly.  Indeed,  the  passion  for  such  fictions 
was  so  strong,  and  seemed  so  dangerous,  that  in  1553 
they  were  prohibited  from  being  printed,  sold,  or  read 
in  the  American  colonies;  and  in  1555  the  Cortes 
earnestly  asked  that  the  same  prohibition  might  be 
extended  to  Spain  itself,  and  that  all  the  extant  copies 
of  romances  of  chivalry  might  be   publicly  burned. 
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And,  finally,  half  a  century  later,  the  happiest  work 
of  the  greatest  genius  Spain  has  produced  bears  witness 
on  every  page  to  the  prevalence  of  an  absolute  fanat- 
icism for  books  of  chivalry,  and  becomes  at  once  the 
seal  of  their  vast  popularity  and  the  monument  of  their 
fate.  ' 

We  can  barely  touch  on  the  Drama,  the  last  of  the 
three  great  divisions  into  which  our  author  has  thrown 
this  period.  It  is  of  little  moment,  for  down  to  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Castiliar.  drama 
afforded  small  promise  of  the  brilliant  fortunes  that 
awaited  it.  It  was  born  under  an  Italian  sky.  Al- 
most its  first  lispings  were  at  the  vice-regal  court  of 
Naples,  and  under  a  foreign  influence  it  displayed  few 
of  the  national  characteristics  which  afterwards  marked 
its  career.  Yet  the  germs  of  future  excellence  may  be 
discerned  in  the  compositions  of  Encina  and  Naharro ; 
and  the  "Celestina,**  though  not  designed  for  the 
stage,  had  a  literary  merit  that  was  acknowledged 
throughout  Europe. 

Mr.  Ticknor,  as  usual,  accompanies  his  analysis  with 
occasional  translations  of  the  best  passages  from  the 
ancient  masters.  From  one  of  these — ^a  sort  of  dra- 
matic eclogue,  by  Gil  Vicente — we  extract  the  follow- 
ing spirited  verses.  The  scene  represents  Cassandra, 
the  heroine  of  the  piece,  as  refusing  all  the  solicita- 
tions of  her  family  to  change  her  state  of  maiden  free- 
dom for  married  life : 

"  They  say,  '  'Tis  time,  go,  marry !  go  !* 
But  I'll  no  husband  I  not  1 1  no  I 
For  I  would  live  all  carelessly, 
Amid  these  hillt,  a  maiden  free, 
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And  never  ask,  nor  anxious  be, 

Of  wedded  weal  or  woe : 
Yet  still  they  say,  'Go,  marry  1  go!* 
But  I'll  no  husband  I  not  1 1  no  1 

"  So,  mother,  think  not  I  shall  wed. 
And  through  a  tiresome  life  be  led, 
Or  use  in  folly's  ways  instead 

What  grace  the  heavens  bestow. 
Yet  still  they  say,  '  Go,  marry  I  go  I' 
But  I'll  no  husband  1  not  I !  no  1 
The  man  has  not  been  bom,  I  ween, 
Who  as  my  husband  shall  be  seen ; 
And  smce  what  frequent  tricks  have  been 

Undoubtingly  I  know. 
In  vain  they  say, '  Go,  many  1  go  I' 
For  I'll  no  husband  I  not  1 1  no  I" 

She  escapes  to  the  woods,  and  her  kinsmen,  after  in 
Tain  striving  to  bring  her  back,  come  in  dancing  and 
singing  as  madly  as  herself: 

"  She  is  wild  1  she  is  wild  I 
Who  shall  speak  to  the  child? 

On  the  hills  pass  her  hours, 
As  a  shepherdess  free ; 

She  is  fair  as  the  flowers. 
She  is  wild  as  the  sea ! 
She  is  wild  i  she  is  wild  1 
Who  shall  speak  to  the  child  ?" 

During  the  course  of  the  period  we  have  been  con- 
sidering there  runs  another  rich  vein  of  literature,  the 
beautiful  Provencal, — those  lays  of  love  and  chivalry 
poured  forth  by  the  Troubadours  in  the  little  court  of 
Provence,  and  afterwards  of  Catalonia.  During  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  when  the  voice  of  the 
minstrel  was  hardly  heard  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
54* 
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the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  either 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  were  alive  with  song.  But  it  was 
the  melody  of  a  too  early  spring,  to  be  soon  silenced 
under  the  wintry  breath  of  persecution. 

Mr.  Ticknor,  who  paid,  while  in  Europe,  much  at- 
tention to  the  Romance  dialects,  has  given  a  pleasing 
analysis  of  this  early  literature  after  it  had  fled  from 
the  storms  of  persecution  to  the  south  of  Spain.  But 
few  will  care  to  learn  a  language  which  locks  up  a  lit- 
erature that  was  rather  one  of  a  beautiful  promise  than 
performance, — that  prematurely  perished  and  left  no 
sign.  And  yet  it  did  leave  some  sign  of  its  existence, 
in  the  influence  it  exerted  both  on  Italian  and  Cas- 
tilian  poetry. 

ITiis  was  peculiarly  displayed  at  the  court  of  John 
the  Second  of  Castile,  who  flourished  towards  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  That  prince  gathered 
aroimd  him  a  circle  of  wits  and  poets,  several  of  them 
men  of  the  highest  rank;  and  the  intellectual  spirit 
thus  exhibited  shows  like  a  bright  streak  in  the  dawn 
of  that  higher  civilization  which  rose  upon  Castile  in 
the  beginning  of  the  following  century.  In  this  liter- 
ary circle  King  John  himself  was  a  prominent  figure, 
correcting  the  v^^es  of  his  loving  subjects,  and  occa- 
sionally inditing  some  of  his  own.  In  the  somewhat 
severe  language  of  Mr.  Ticknor,  "he  turned  to  letters 
to  avoid  the  importunity  of  business,  and  to  gratify 
a  constitutional  indolence.**  There  was,  it  is  true, 
something  ridiculous  in  King  John's  most  respectable 
tastes,  reminding  us  of  the  character  of  his  contem- 
porary, Ren6  of  Anjou.  But  still  it  was  something, 
in  those  rough  times,  to  manifest  a  relish  for  intel 
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lectoal  pleasures ;  and  it  had  its  effect  in  weaning  his 
turbulent  nobility  from  the  indulgence  of  their  coarse* 
aj^petites. 

The  same  liberal  tastes,  with  still  better  result,  were 
shown  by  his  daughter,  the  illostrious  Isabella  the 
Catholic.  Not  that  any  work  of  great  pretensions  for 
its  poetical  merits  was  then  produced.  The  poetry  of 
the  age,  indeed,  was  pretty  generally  infected  with  the 
meretricious  conceits  of  the  Provencal  and  the  old 
Castilian  verse.  We  must  except  frowi  this  reproach 
the  "Coplas"  of  Jorge  Manrique,  which  have  found  • 
so  worthy  an  interpreter  in  Mr.  Longfellow,  and  which 
would  do  honor  to  any  age.  But  the  age  of  Isabella 
was  in  Castile  what  that  of  Poggio  was  in  Italy. 
Learned  men  were  invited  from  abroad,  and  took  up 
their  residence  at  the  court.  Native  scholars  went 
abroad,  and  brought  back  the  rich  fruits  of  an  educa- 
tion in  the  most  renowned  of  the  Italian  universities. 
The  result  of  this  scholarship  was  the  preparation  of 
dictionaries,  grammars,  and  various  philological  works, 
which  gave  laws  to  the  language  and  subjected  it  to  a 
classic  standard.  Printing  was  introduced,  and,  under 
the  royal  patronage,  presses  were  put  in  active  opera- 
tion in  various  cities  of  the  kingdom.  Thus,  although 
no  great  work  was  actually  produced,  a  beneficent  im- 
pulse was  given  to  letters,  which  trained  up  the  scholar 
and  opened  the  way  for  the  brilliant  civilization  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  Our  author  has  not  paid 
the  tribute  to  the  reign  of  Isabella  to  which,  in  our 
judgment,  it  is  entitled  even  in  a  literary  view.  He 
has  noticed  with  commendation  the  various  efforts 
made  in  it  to  introduce  a  more  liberal  scholarship,  but 
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has  by  uo  means  dwelt  with  the  emphasis  they  deserve 
on  the  importance  of  the  results. 

With  the  glorious  rule  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
closes  the  long  period  from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, — 2l  period 
which,  if  we  except  Italy,  has  no  rival  in  modem  his- 
tory for  the  richness,  variety,  and  picturesque  charac- 
ter of  its  literature.  It  is  that  portion  of  the  literature 
*  which  seems  to  come  spontaneously  like  the  vegetation 
of  a  virgin  soil,  that  must  lose  something  of  its  natural 
freshness  and  perfume  when  brought  under  a  more 
elaborate  cultivation.  It  is  that  portion  which  is  most 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  national  spirit,  unaffected 
by  foreign  influences ;  and  the  student  who  would  fully 
comprehend  the  genius  of  the  Spaniards  must  turn  to 
these  pure  and  primitive  sources  of  their  literary  cul- 
ture. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  close  with  the  remarks 
in  which  Mr.  Ticknor  briefly,  but  with  his  usual  perspi- 
cuity, sums  up  the  actual  achievements  of  the  period : 

"Poetry,  or  at  least  the  love  of  poetry,  made  pro- 
gress with  the  great  advancement  of  the  nation  under 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  though  the  taste  of  the  court 
in  whatever  regarded  Spanish  literature  continued  low 
and  false.  Other  circumstances,  too,  favored  the  great 
and  beneficial  change  that  was  everywhere  becoming 
apparent.  The  language  of  Castile  had  already  as- 
serted its  supremacy,  and,  with  the  old  Castilian  spirit 
and  cultivation,  it  was  spreading  into  Andalusia  and 
Aragon,  and  planting  itself  amid  the  ruins  of  the 
Moorish  power  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Chronicle-writing  was  become  frequent,  and  had  begun 
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to  take  the  forms  of  regular  history.  The  drama  was 
advanced  as  far  as  the  'Celestina'  in  prose,  and  the 
more  strictly  scenic  efforts  of  Torres  Naharro  in  verse. 
Romance-writing  was  at  the  height  of  its  success.  And 
the  old  ballad  spirit — the  true  foundation  of  Spanish 
poetry — ^had  received  a  new  impulse  and  richer  mate- 
rials from  the  contests  in  which  all  Christian  Spain 
had  borne  a  part  amid  the  mountains  of  Granada,  and 
from  the  wild  tales  of  the  feuds  and  adventures  of  rival 
factions  within  the  walls  of  that  devoted  city.  Every 
thing,  indeed,  announced  a  decided  movement  in  the 
literature  of  the  nation,  and  almost  every  thing  seemed 
to  favor  and  facilitate  it.** 

The  second  great  division  embraces  the  long  inter* 
val  between  1500  and  1700,  occupied  by  the  Austrian 
d3masty  of  Spain.  It  covers  the  golden  age,  as  gen- 
erally considered,  of  Castilian  literature;  that  in  which 
it  submitted  in  some  degree  to  the  influences  of  the 
advancing  European  civilization,  and  which  witnessed 
those  great  productions  of  genius  that  have  had  the 
widest  reputation  with  foreigners, — the  age  of  Cer- 
vantes, of  Lope  de  Vega,  and  of  Calderon.  The  con- 
dition of  Spain  itself  was  materially  changed.  Instead 
of  being  hemmed  in  by  her  mountain-barrier,  she  had 
extended  her  relations  to  every  court  in  Europe,  and 
established  her  empire  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Emerging  from  her  retired  and  solitary  condition,  she 
now  took  the  first  rank  among  the  states  of  Christen- 
dom. Her  literature  naturally  took  the  impress  of 
this  change,  but  not  to  the  extent — or,  at  least,  not  in 
the  precise  manner — it  would  have  done  if  left  to  its 
natural  and  independent  action.     But,  unhappily  for 
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the  land,  the  great  pow^  of  its  monarclis  was  turned 
against  their  own  people,  and  the  people  were  assaikd, 
moreover,  through  the  very  qualities  which  should  have 
entitled  them  to  forbearance  from  their  masters.  Prac* 
tiiing  on  their  loyalty,  their  princes  trampled  on  theii 
ancient  institutions,  and  loyalty  was  degraded  into 
an  abject  servility.  The  religious  zeal  of  early  da3r8y 
which  had  carried  them  triumphant  through  the  Moor- 
ish struggle,  turned,  under  the  influence  of  the  priests, 
into  a  sour  fanaticism,  which  opened  the  way  to  the 
Inquisition, — the  most  terrible  engine  of  oppression 
ever  devised  by  roan, — ^not  so  terrible  for  its  operation 
on  the  body  as  on  the  mind.  Under  its  baneful  influ- 
ence, literature  lost  its  free  and  healthy  action ;  and, 
however  high  its  pretenstons  as  a  work  of  art,  it  be- 
comes so  degenerate  in  a  moral  a^ect  that  it  has  far 
less  to  awaken  our  sympathies  than  the  productions  of 
an  earlier  time.  From  this  circumstance,  as  well  as 
from  that  of  its  being  much  better  known  to  the  gen- 
erality of  scholars,  we  shall  pass  only  in  rapid  review 
some  of  its  most  remarkable  persons  and  productions. 
Befoi-e  entering  on  this  field,  we  will  quote  some  im- 
portant observations  of  our  author  on  the  general  pros^ 
pects  of  the  period  he  is  to  discuss.  Thus  to  allow 
oomiug  events  to  cast  their  shadows  before,  is  bettei 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  literary  historian  than 
of  the  novelist.  His  remarks  on  the  Inquisition  are 
striking: 

''The  results  of  such  extraordinary  traits  in  the 
national  character  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  upon 
the  literature  of  any  country,  and  particularly  upon  a 
literature  which,  like  that  of  Spain,  had  always  been 
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strongly  marked  by  the  popular  temperament  and  pe- 
culiaritieg.  But  the  period  was  not  one  in  which  such 
traits  could  be  produced  with  poetical  effect.  The 
ancient  loyalty,  which  had  once  been  so  generous  an 
element  in  the  Spanish  character  and  cultivation,  was 
now  infected  with  the  ambition  of  universal  empire, 
and  was  lavished  upon  princes  and  nobles  who,  like 
the  later  Philips  and  their  ministers,  were  unworthy  of 
its  homage :  so  that  in  the  Spanish  historians  and  epic 
poets  of  this  period,,  and  even  in  more  popular  writers, 
like  Quevedo  and  Calderon,  we  find  a  vainglorious 
admiration  of  their  country,  and  a  poor  flattery  of 
royalty  and  rank,  that  reminds  us  of  the  old  Castilian 
pride  and  deference  only  by  showing  how  both  had 
lost  their  dignity.  And  so  it  is  with  the  ancient  re* 
Ugious  feeling  that  was  so  nearly  akin  to  this  loyalty. 
The  Christian  spirit,  which  gave  an  air  of  duty  to  the 
wildest  forms  of  adventure  throughout  the  country 
during  its  long  contest  with  the  power  of  misbelief, 
was  now  fallen  away  into  a  low  and  anxious  bigotry, 
fierce  and  intolerant  towards  every  thing  that  differed 
from  its  own  sharply-defined  faith,  and  yet  so  per- 
vading and  so  popular  that  the  romances  and  tales  of 
the  time  are  full  of  it^  and  the  national  theatre,  in 
more  than  one  form,  becomes  its  strange  and  grotesque 
monument. 

«*  Of  course,  the  body  <rf  Spanish  poetry  and  eloquent 
prose  produced  during  this  interval — the  earlier  part 
of  which  was  the  period  of  the  greatest  glory  Spain 
ever  enjoyed — was  injuriously  affected  by  so  diseased  a 
condition  of  the  national  character.  That  generous 
and  manly  spirit  which  is  the  breath  of  intellectual 
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life  to  any  people  was  restrained  and  stifled.  Some  de- 
partments of  literature,  such  as  forensic  eloquence  and 
eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  satirical  poetry,  and  elegant 
didactic  prose,  hardly  appeared  at  all;  others,  like 
epic  poetry,  were  strangely  perverted  and  misdirected; 
while  yet  others,  like  the  drama,  the  ballads,  and  the 
lighter  forms  of  lyrical  verse,  seemed  to  grow  exuberant 
and  lawless,  from  the  very  restraints  imposed  on  the 
rest, — ^restraints  which,  in  fact,  forced  poetical  genius 
into  channels  where  it  would  otherwise  have  flowed 
much  more  scantily  and  with  much  less  luxuriant 
results. 

''The  books  that  were  published  during  the  whole 
period  on  which  we  are  now  entering,  and  indeed  for 
a  century  later,  bore  everywhere  marks  of  the  subjec- 
tion to  which  the  press  and  those  who  wrote  for  it  were 
alike  reduced.  From  the  abject  title-pages  and  dedi- 
cations of  the  authors  themselves,  through  the  crowd 
of  certificates  collected  from  their  friends  to  establish 
the  orthodoxy  of  works  that  were  often  as  little  con- 
nected with  religion  as  fairy-tales,  down  to  the  colo- 
phon, supplicating  pardon  for  any  unconscious  neglect 
of  the  authority  of  the  Church  or  any  too  free  use  of 
classical  mythology,  we  are  continually  oppressed  with 
painful  proofs  not  only  how  completely  the  human 
mind  was  enslaved  in  Spain,  but  how  grievously  it  had 
become  cramped  and  crippled  by  the  chains  it  had  so 
long  worn. 

*'But  we  shall  be  greatly  in  error  if,  as  we  notice 
these  deep  marks  and  strange  peculiarities  in  Spanish 
literature,  we  suppose  they  were  produced  by  the  direct 
action  either  of  the  Inquisition  or  of  the  civil  govern- 
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ment  of  the  country,  compressing,  as  if  with  a  phys- 
ical power,  the  whole  circle  of  society.  This  would 
have  been  impossible.  No  nation  would  have  submit- 
ted to  it  j  much  less  so  high-spirited  and  chivalrous  a 
nation  as  the  Spanish  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
and  in  the  greater  part  of  that  of  Philip  the  Second. 
This  dark  work  was  done  earlier.  Its  foundations  were 
laid  deep  and  sure  in  the  old  Castilian  character.  It 
was  the  result  of  the  excess  and  misdirection  of  that 
very  Christian  zeal  which  fought  so  fervently  and  glo- 
riously against  the  intrusion  of  Mohammedanism  into 
Europe^  and  of  that  military  loyalty  which  sustained 
the  Spanish  princes  so  faithfully  through  the  whole  of 
that  terrible  contest;  both  of  them  high  and  enno- 
bling principles,  which  in  Spain  were  more  wrought 
into  the  popular  character  than  they  ever  were  in  any 
other  country. 

''  Spanish  submission  to  an  unworthy  despotism,  and 
Spanish  bigotry,  were,  therefore,  not  the  results  of  the 
Inquisition  and  the  modem  appliances  of  a  corrupting 
monarchy,  but  the  Inquisition  and  the  despotism  were 
rather  the  results  of  a  misdirection  of  the  old  religious 
faith  and  loyalty.  The  civilization  that  recognized 
such  elements  presented,  no  doubt,  much  that  was 
brilliant,  picturesque,  and  ennobling;  but  ii  was  not 
without  its  darker  side;  for  it  failed  to  excite  and 
cherish  many  of  the  most  elevating  qualities  of  our 
common  nature, — those  qualities  which  are  produced 
in  domestic  life  and  result  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts  of  peace. 

**As  we  proceed,  therefore,  we  shall  find,  in  the  full 
development  of  the  Spanish  character  and  literature, 
ac  55 
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seeming  contradictions,  which  can  be  reconciled  only 
by  looking  back  to  the  ibundations  oa  which  they 
bolh  rest.  We  shall  find  the  Inquisition  at  the  height 
of  its  power,  and  a  free  and  immoral  drama  at  the 
height  of  its  popularity, — Philip  the  Second  and  his 
t\ro  immediate  successors  governing  the  country  with 
the  severest  and  most  jealous  despotism^  while  Que- 
vedo  was  writing  his  witty  and  dangerous  satires,  and 
Cervantes  his  genial  and  wise  Dou  Quixote.  But  the 
more  carefully  we  consider  such  a  state  of  things, 
the  more  we  shall  see  that  these  are  moral  contradic- 
tions which  draw  «Xter  them  grave  moral  mischief. 
The  Spanish  nation  atnd  the  men  of  genius  who  illus- 
trated Its  best  days  might  be  lighl-hearted  because 
they  did  not  p^-ceive  the  limits  within  which  they 
were  coniined,  or  did  not,  for  a  time>  feel  the  restraints 
that  were  imposed  upon  them.  What  they  gave  up 
might  be  given  up  with  cheerful  hearts^  and  not  with  a 
sense  of  discouragement  and  degradation;  it  might 
be  done  in  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  with  the  fervor 
of  religious  zeal ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  the  less  true  that 
the  hard  limits  were  there,  and  that  great  sacrifices 
of  the  best  elements  of  the  national  character  must 
follow. 

''  Of  this,  time  gave  abundant  proof.  Only  a  little 
more  than  a  century  elapsed  before  the  government 
that  had  threatened  the  world  with  a  universal  empire 
was  hardly  able  to  repel  invasion  from  abroad,  or 
maintain  the  allegiance  of  its  own  subjects  at  home. 
Life — ^the  vigorous,  poetical  life  which  had  been 
kindled  through  the  country  in  its  ages  of  trial  and 
adversity — was  evidently  passing  out  of   the  whole 
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l^>ai>ish  character.  As  a  people  Ihey  sunk  away  from 
being  a  first-rate  power  in  Europe,  till  they  became 
one  of  altogether  inferior  importance  aod  considera- 
tion, and  then,  drawing  back  haoglo^ily  behind  theiv 
mountains,  rejected  all  equal  intercoarse  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  in  a  spirit  almost  as  occlusive  and  inliol* 
erant  as  that  in  which  they  had  formeriy  refused  in- 
tercourse with  their  Arab  conquerors.  The  crude  and 
gross  wealth  poured  in  from  their  American  posses- 
sions sustained,  indeed,  for  yet  another  century  the 
forms  of  a  miserable  political  existence  in  their  gov- 
ernment;  but  the  earn^t  feith,  the  loyalty,  the  d^nity 
of  the  Spanish  people  were  gone,  and  little  remained 
in  their  place  but  a  weak  subserviency  to  the  un- 
worthy masters  of  the  state,  and  a  low,  timtd  bigotry 
in  whatever  related  to  religion.  The  old  enthusiasm, 
rarely  directed  by  wisdom  from  the  first,  and  often 
misdirected  afterwards,  faded  away;  and  tbe  poetry  of 
the  country,  which  had  always  depended  more  on  th^ 
state  of  the  popular  feeling  than  any  other  poetry  of 
modem  times,  faded  and  fiuled  with  it" 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  this  new  period,  is  the  attempt  to  subject  the 
Castilian  to  Italian  forms  of  versification.  This  at- 
tempt, through  the  perfect  tact  of  Boscan  and  the 
delicate  genius  of  Garcilasso,  who  rivalled  in  their 
own  walks  the  greatest  masters  of  Italian  verse,  was 
eminently  successful.  It  would  indeed  be  wonderful 
if  the  intimate  relations  now  established  between 
Spain  and  Italy  did  not  lead  to  a  reciprocal  influence 
of  their  literatures  on  each  oth«.  The  two  languages, 
descended  from  the  same  parent  stock,  the  Latin,  were 
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nearest  of  kin  to  each  other, — ^in  the  relation,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  of  brother  and  sister.  The  Castilian, 
with  its  deep  Arabic  gutturals,  and  its  clear,  sonorous 
bounds,  had  the  masculine  character,  which  assorted 
well  with  the  more  feminine  graces  of  the  Italian,  with 
its  musical  cadences  and  soft  vowel  terminations.  The 
transition  from  one  language  to  the  other  was  almost 
as  natural  as  from  the  dialect  of  one  province  of  a 
country  to  that  of  its  neighbor. 

The  revolution  thus  effected  went  far  below  the  sur> 
face  of  Spanish  poetry.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
are  satisfied  that  Mr.  Ticknor  has  judged  wisely,  as  we 
have  before  intimated,  in  arranging  the  division-lines 
of  his  two  periods  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  into 
the  former  that  primitive  portion  of  the  national  lit- 
erature which  was  untouched,  at  least  to  any  consider- 
able extent,  by  a  foreign  influence. 

Yet  in  the  compositions  of  this  second  period  it 
must  be  admitted  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
what  is  really  good  rests  on  the  original  basis  of  the 
national  character,  though  under  the  controlling  influ- 
ences of  a  riper  age  of  civilization.  And  foremost  of 
the  great  writers  of  this  national  school  -we  find  the 
author  of  "  Don  Quixote,"  whose  fame  seems  now  to 
belong  to  Europe  as  much  as  to  the  land  that  gave 
him  birih.  Mr.  Ticknor  has  given  a  very  interesting 
notice  of  the  great  writer  and  of  his  various  composi- 
tions. The  materials  for  this  are,  for  the  most  part, 
not  very  difficult  to  be  procured ;  for  Cervantes  is  the 
author  whom  his  countrymen,  since  his  death,  with  a 
spirit  very  different  from  that  of  his  contemporaries, 
have  most  delighted  to  honor.     Fortunatdy,  the  Cas- 
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tilian  romancer  bas  supplied  us  with  materiak  foi  his 
own  biogr^hy,  which  remind  us  of  the  lamentable 
poverty  under  which  we  labor  in  all  that  relates  to 
his  con  temporal  y,  Shakspeare.  In  Mr.  Ticknor's  bio- 
graphical notice  the  reader  will  find  some  details 
probably  not  familiar  to  him,  and  a  careful  discussion 
of  those,  points  over  which  still  rests  any  cloud  of  un- 
certainty. 

He  inquires  into  the  grounds  of  the  imputation  of 
an  unworthy  jealousy  having  existed  between  Lope  and 
his  illustrious  rival,  and  we  heartily  concur  with  him  in 
the  general  results  of  his  investigation : 

"Concerning  his  relations  with  Lope  de  Vega  there 
has  been  much  discussion  to  little  purpose.  Certain  it 
is  that  Cervantes  often  praises  this  great  literary  idol 
of  his  age,  and  that  four  or  five  times  Lope  stoops 
from  his  pride  of  place  and  compliments  Cervantes* 
though  never  beyond  the  measure  of  praise  he  bestows 
on  many  whose  claims  were  greatly  inferior.  But  in 
his  stately  flight  it  is  plain  that  he  soared  much  above 
the  author  of  Don  Quixote,  to  whose  highest  merits 
he  seemed  carefully  to  avoid  all  homage ;  and  though 
I  find  no  sufficient  reason  to  suppose  their  relation  to 
each  other  was  marked  by  any  personal  jealousy  or  ill 
will,  as  has  been  sometimes  supposed,  yet  I  can  find 
no  proof  that  it  was  either  intimate  or  kindly.  On  the 
contrary,  when  we  consider  the  good  nature  of  Cer- 
vantes, which  made  him  praise  to  excess  nearly  all  his 
other  literary  contemporaries,  as  well  as  the  greatest 
of  them  all,  and  when  we  allow  for  the  frequency  of 
hyperbole  in  such  praises  at  that  time,  which  prevented 
them  from  being  what  they  would  now  be,  we  may 
55* 
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perceive  an  occasional  coolness  in  his  manner,  when 
be  speaks  of  Lope,  whidh  shows  that,  without  over- 
rating his  own  merits  and  claims,  he  was  not  insensible 
to  the  difference  in  their  respective  positions,  or  to  the 
injustice  towards  himself  implied  by  it.  Indeed,  his 
whole  tone,  whenever  he  notices  Lope,  seems  to  be 
marked  with  much  personal  dignity,  and  to  be  singu« 
larly  honorable  to  him." 

Mr.  Ticknor,  in  a  note  to  the  above,  states  that  he 
has  been  able  to  find  only  five  passages  in  all  L(^  de 
Vega's  works  where  there  is  any  mention  of  Cervantes, 
and  not  one  of  these  written  after  the  appearance  of 
the  "Don  Quixote,"  during  its  author's  lifetime, — a 
significant  fact.  One  of  the  passages  to  which  our 
author  refers,  and  which  is  from  the  "Laurel  de 
Apolo,"  contains,  he  says,  "a  somewhat  stiff  eulogy 
on  Cervantes."  We  quote  the  original  couplet,  which 
alludes  to  the  injury  inflicted  on  Cervantes's  hand  in. 
the  great  battle  of  Lepanto : 

"  Porque  se  diga  que  una  mano  herida 
Pudo  dar  d  su  duefio  eterna  vida." 

Which  may  be  rendered, 

"  The  hand,  though  crippled  in  the  glorious  striie, 
Sufficed  to  gain  its  lord  eternal  life." 

We  imagine  that  most  who  read  the  distich — ^the  Cas- 
tilian,  not  the  English — ^will  be  disposed  to  regard  it 
as  no  inelegant,  and  certainly  not  a  parsimonious, 
tribute  from  one  bard  to  another, — at  least,  if  made 
In  the  lifetime  of  the  subject  of  it.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  not  written  till  some  fourteen  years  after  the  death 
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of  Cervantes,  when  he  was  beyond  the  power  of  being 
pleased  or  profited  by  praise  from  any  quarter. 

Mr.  Ticknor  closes  the  sketch  of  Cervantes  with 
some  pertinent  and  touching  reflections  on  the  circum- 
stances under  which  his  great  work  was  composed : 

**The  romance  which  he  threw  so  carelessly  from 
him,  and  which,  I  am  persuaded,  he  regarded  rather 
as  a  bold  effort  to  break  up  the  absurd  taste  of  his  time 
for  the  fancies  of  chivalry  than  as  any  thing  of  more 
serious  import,  has  been  established  by  an  uninter- 
rupted, and,  it  may  be  said,  an  unquestioned,  success 
ever  since,  both  as  the  oldest  classical  specitnen  of 
romantic  fiction,  and  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  of  modem  genius.  But,  though  this  may 
be  enough  to  fill  the  measure  of  human  fame  and  glory, 
it  is  not  all  to  which  Cervantes  is  entitled  ;  for,  if  we 
would  dp  him  the  justice  that  would  have  been  dearest 
to  his  own  spirit,  and  even  if  we  would  ourselves  fully 
comprehend  and  enjoy  the  whole  of  his  Don  Quixote, 
we  should,  as  we  read  it,  bear  in  mind  that  this  delight- 
ful romance  was  not  the  result  of  a  youthful  exuberance 
of  feeling  and  a  happy  external  condition,  nor  com- 
posed in  his  best  years,  when  the  spirits  of  its  author 
were  light  and  his  hopes  high  5  but  that — ^with  all  its 
unquenchable  and  irresistible  humor,  with  its  bright 
views  of  the  world,  and  its  cheerful  trust  in  goodness 
XTid.  virtue — it  was  written  in  his  old  age,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  life  nearly  every  step  of  which  had  been 
marked  with  disappointed  expectations,  disheartening 
struggles,  and  sore  calamities ;  that  he  began  it  in  a 
pnson,  and  that  it  was  finished  when  he  felt  the  hand 
of  death  pressing  lieavy  and  cold  upon  his  heart.     If 
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this  be  remembered  as  we  read,  we  may  feel^  as  we 
ought  to  feel,  what  admiration  ami  reverence  are  due 
not  only  to  the  living  power  of  Don  Quixote,  but  to 
the  character  and  genius  of  Cervantes." 

The  next  name  that  meets  us  in  the  volume  is  that 
of  Lope  de  Vega  Carpio,  the  idol  of  his  generation, 
who  lived,  in  all  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  worldly 
honors,  in  the  same  city,  and,  as  some  accounts  state, 
in  the  same  street,  where  his  illustrious  rival  was  pining 
in  poverty  and  neglect.  If  posterity  has  reversed  the 
judgment  of  their  contemporaries,  still  we  cannot  with- 
hold our  admiration  at  the  inexhaustible  invention  of 
Ix>pe  and  the  miraculous  facility  of  his  composition. 
His  achievements  in  this  way,  perfectly  well  authenti- 
cated, are  yet  such  as  to  stagger  credibility.  He  wrote 
in  all  about  eighteen  hundred  regular  dramas,  and  four 
hundred  autos, — pieces  of  one  act  each.  Besides  this, 
he  composed,  at  leisure  intervals,  no  less  than  twenty- 
one  printed  volumes  of  miscellaneous  poetry,  including 
eleven  narrative  and  didactic  poems  of  much  length, 
in  ottava  rima^  and  seven  hundred  sonnets,  also  in 
the  Italian  measure.  His  comedies,  amounting  to  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  lines  each,  were  mostly 
rhymed,  and  intel^persed  with  ballads,  sonnets,  and 
different  kinds  of  versification.  Critics  have  some- 
times amused  themselves  with  computing  the  amount 
of  matter  thus  actually  thrown  cif  by  him  in  the  course 
of  his  dramatic  career.  The  sum  swells  to  twenty-one 
million  three  hundred  thousand  verses!  He  lived  to 
the  age  of  seventy-two,  and  if  we  allow  him  to  have 
employed  fifty  years — ^which  will  not  be  far  from  the 
truth — in  his  theatrical  compositions,  it  will  give  ao 
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average  of  something  like  a  play  a  week,  through  the 
whole  pericyd,  to  say  nothing  of  the  epics  and  other 
miscellanies !  He  tells  us,  farther,  that  on  one  occa- 
sion he  produced  five  entire  plays  in  a  fortnight.  And 
his  biographer  assures  us  that  more  than  once  he  turned 
off  a  whole  drama  in  twenty-lour  hours.  These  plajrs, 
it  will  be  recollected,  with  their  stores  of  invention  and 
fluent  versification,  were  the  delight  of  all  classes  of 
his  countrymen,  and  the  copious  fountain  of  supply  to 
half  the  theatres  of  Europe.  Well  might  Cervantes 
call  him  the  ^^tnonstruo  de  naturaiezay** — the  "mitacle 
of  nature." 

The  vast  popularity  of  Lope,  and  the  unprece- 
dented amount  of  his  labors,  brought  with  them,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  substantial  recompense.  This 
remuneration  was  of  the  most  honorable  kind,  for  it 
was  chiefly  derived  from  the  public.  It  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  no  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  ducats, 
— which,  estimating  the  ducat  at  its  probable  value  of 
six  or  seven  dollars  of  our  day,  has  no  parallel — or 
perhaps  not  more  than  one — ^upon  record. 

Yet  Lope  did  not  refuse  the  patronage  of  the  great. 
From  the  Ekike  of  Sessa  he  is  said  to  have  received, 
in  the  course  of  his  life,  more  than  twenty  thousand 
ducats.  Another  of  his  noble  patrons  was  the  Duke 
of  Alva;  not  the  terrible  Duke  of  the  Netherlands, 
but  his  grandson, — a  man  of  some  literary  pretensions, 
hardly  claimed  for  his  great  ancestor.  Yet  with  the 
latter  he  has  been  constantly  confounded,  by  Lord 
Holland,  in  his  life  of  the  poet,  by  Southey,  after  an 
examination  of  the  matter,  and  lastly,  though  with 
some  distrust,  by  Nicholas  Antonio,  the  learned  Cas 
a  c* 
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tilian  biographer.  Mr.  Ticknot  shows  beyond  a  doubt, 
from  a  critical  examination  of  the  subject,  that  they 
are  all  in  error.  The  inquiry  and  the  result  are  clearly 
stated  in  the  notes,  and  are  one  among  the  many 
evidences  which  these  notes  afford  of  the  minute  and 
very  accurate  researches  of  our  author  into  matters  of 
historical  interest  that  have  baffled  even  the  Castiliau 
scholars. 

We  remember  meeting  with  something  of  a  similar 
blunder  in  Schlegel's  Dramatic  Lectures,  where  he 
speaks  of  the  poet  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  as  descended 
from  the  Peruvian  Incas,  and  as  having  lost  his  life 
before  Tunis.  The  fact  is  that  the  poet  died  at  Nice, 
and  that,  too,  some  years  before  the  birth  of  the  Inca 
Garcilasso,  with  whom  Schlegel  so  strangely  confounds 
him.  One  should  be  charitable  to  such  errors, — 
though  a  dogmatic  critic  like  Schlegel  has  as  little 
right  as  any  to  demand  such  charity, — for  we  well 
know  how  difficult  it  is  always  to  escape  them,  when, 
as  in  Castile,  the  same  name  seems  to  descend,  as  an 
heir-loom,  from  one  generation  to  another,  if  it  be 
not,  indeed,  shared  by  more  than  one  of  the  same 
generation.  In  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  there 
was  not  even  this  apology.        • 

Mr.  Ticknor  has  traced  the  personal  history  of  Lope 
de  Vega,  so  as  to  form  a  running  commentary  on  his 
literary.  It  will  be  read  with  satisfaction  even  by  those 
who  are  familiar  with  Lord  Holland's  agreeable  life  of 
the  poet,  since  the  publication  of  which  more  ample 
researches  have  been  made  into  the  condition  of  the 
Castilian  drama.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  set  too 
high  a  value  on  the  advantages  of  literary  success  may 
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learn  a  lesson  by  seeing  how  inefTectual  it  was  to  secure 
the  happiness  of  that  spoiled  child  of  fortune.  We 
give  our  author's  account  of  his  latter  days,  when  his 
mind  had  become  infected  with  the  religious  gloom 
which  has  too  often  settled  round  the  evening  of  life 
with  the  fanatical  Spaniard : 

*'But,  as  his  life  drew  to  a  close,  his  religious  feel- 
ings, mingled  with  a  melancholy  fanaticism,  predom- 
inated more  and  more.  Much  of  his  poetry  composed 
at  this  time  expressed  them  ;  and  at. last  they  rose  to 
such  a  height  that  he  was  almost  constantly  in  a  state 
of  excited  melancholy,  or,  as  it  was  then  beginning  to 
be  called,  of  hypochondria.  Early  in  the  month  of 
August  he  felt  himself  extremely  weak,  and  suffered 
more  than  ever  from  that  sense  of  discouragement 
which  was  breaking  down  his  resources  and  strength. 
His  thoughts,  however,  were  so  exclusively  occupied 
with  his  spiritual  condition  that,  even  when  thus  re- 
duced, he  continued  to  fast,  and  on  one  occasion  went 
through  with  a  private  discipline  so  cruel  that  the  walls 
of  the  apartment  where  it  occurred  were  afterwards 
found  sprinkled  with  his  blood.  From  this  he  never 
recovered.  He  was  taken  ill  the  same  night;  and, 
after  fulfilling  the  offices  prescribed  by  his  Church  with 
the  most  submissive  devotion, — ^mourning  that  he  had 
ever  been  engaged  in  any  occupations  but  such  as  were 
exclusively  religious, — he  died  on  the  25th  of  August, 
1635,  nearly  seventy-three  years  old. 

"  The  sensation  produced  by  his  death  was  such  as 
is  rarely  witnessed  even  in  the  case  of  those  upon 
whom  depends  the  welfare  of  nations.  The  Duke  of 
Sessa,  who  was  his  especial  patron,  and  to  whom  he 
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left  his  manuscripts,  prorided  for  the  funeral  in  a  man- 
ner becoming  his  own  wealth  and  rank.  It  lasted  nine 
days.  The  crowds  that  thrcmged  to  it  were  immense. 
Thr^s  bishops  officiated,  and  the  first  nobles  of  the 
land  attended  as  mourners.  Eulogies  and  poems  fol- 
lowed on  all  sides,  and  in  numbers  all  but  incredible; 
Those  written  in  Spain  make  one  considerable  volume, 
and  end  with  a  drama  in  which  his  apotheosis  was 
brought  upon  the  public  stage.  Those  written  in  Italy 
are  hardly  less  numerous,  and  fill  another.  But  more 
touching  than  any  of  them  was  the  prayer  of  that 
much-loved  daughter,  who  had  been  shut  up  from  the 
world  fourteen  years,  that  the  long  funeral  procession 
might  pass  by  her  convent  and  permit  her  once  more  to 
look  on  the  face  she  so  tenderly  venerated ;  and  more 
solemn  than  any  was  the  mourning  of  the  multitude, 
from  whose  dense  mass  audible  sobs  burst  forth  as  his 
remains  slowly  descended  from  their  sight  into  the 
house  appointed  for  all  living." 

Mr.  Ticknor  follows  up  his  biographical  sketch  of 
Lope  with  an  analysis  of  his  plays,  concluding  the 
whole  with  a  masterly  review  of  his  qualities  as  a  dra- 
matic writer.  The  discussion  has  a  wider  import  than 
at  first  appears.  For  Lope  de  Vega,  although  he  built 
on  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  drama,  yet  did  this 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  settle  the  forms  of  this  depart- 
ment of  literature  forever  for  his  countrymen. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  great  Spanish 
dramatist  with  Shakspeare,  who  flourished  at  the  same 
period,  and  who,  in  like  manner,  stamped  his  own 
character  on  the  national  theatre.  Both  drew  their 
fictions  fix>m  every  sotu-ce  indiscriminately,  and  neither 
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paid  regard  to  probabilities  of  chronology,  geography, 
or  scarcely  history.  Time,  place,  and  circumstance 
were  of  little  moment  in  their  eyes.  Both  built  their 
dramas  on  the  romantic  model,  with  its  magic  scenes 
of  joy  and  sorrow,  in  the  display  of  which  each  was 
master  in  his  own  way;  though  the  English  poet  could 
raise  the  tone  of  sentiment  to  a  moral  grandeur  which 
the  Castilian,  with  all  the  tragic  coloring  of  his  pencil, 
could  never  reach.,  Both  fascinated  their  audiences  by 
that  sweet  and  natural  flow  of  language,  that  seemed 
to  set  itself  to  music  as  it  was  uttered.  But,  however 
much  alike  in  other  points,  there  was  one  distinguish- 
ing feature  in  each,  which  removed  them  and  their 
dramas  far  as  the  poles  asunder. 

^akspeare's  great  object  was  the  exhibition  of  char- 
acter. To  this  every  thing  was  directed.  Situation, 
dialogue,  story, — all  were  employed  only  to  this  great 
end.  This  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  taste 
of  his  nation,  as  shown  through  the  whole  of  its  lit- 
erature, from  Chaucer  to  Scott.  Lope  de  Vega,  on 
the  other  hand,  made  so  little  account  of  character 
that  he  reproduces  the  same  leading  personage,  in  his 
different  plays,  over  and  over  again,  as  if  they  had 
been  all  cast  in  the  same  mould.  The  galan,  the  damay 
the  gradosoy  or  buffoon,  recur  as  regularly  as  the  clown 
in  the  old  English  comedy,  and  their  r^U  is  even  more 
precisely  defined. 

The  paramount  object  with  Lope  was  the  intrigue, — 
the  story.  His  plays  were,  what  Mr.  Ticknor  well 
styles  them,  dramatic  novels.  And  this,  as  otu*  au- 
thor rematks,  was  perfectly  conformable  to  the  preva- 
lent spirit  of  Spanish  literature, — clearly  narrative,— 
S6 
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as  shown  in  its  long  epics  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  its  host  of  ballads,  its  gossiping  chronicles, 
its  chivalrous  romances.  The  great  purpose  of  Lope 
was  to  excite  and  maintain  an  interest  in  the  story. 
"Keep  the  dhumement  in  suspense,"  he  says:  "if  it 
be  once  surmised,  your  audience  will  turn  their  backs 
on  you."  He  frequently  complicates  his  intrigues  in 
such  a  manner  that  only  the  closest  attention  can  follow 
them.  He  cautions  his  hearers  to  give  this  attention, 
especially  at  the  outset. 

Lk^,  with  great  tact,  accommodated  his  theatre  to 
the  prevailing  taste  of  his  countrymen.  "Plautus  and 
Terence,"  he  says,  "I  throw  into  the  fire  when  I  begin 
to  write;"  thus  showing  that  it  was  not  by  accident 
but  on  a  settled  principle  that  he  arranged  the  forms 
of  his  dramas.  It  is  the  favorite  principle  of  modern 
economists,  that  of  consulting  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number.  Lope  did  so,  and  was  re- 
warded for  it  not  merely  by  the  applause  of  the  mil- 
lion, but  by  that  of  every  Spaniard,  high  and  low,  in 
the  country.  In  all  this.  Lope  de  Vega  acted  on 
strictly  philosophical  principles.  He  conformed  to 
the  romantic,  although  the  distinction  was  not  then 
properly  understood ;  and  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
defend  his  departure  from  the  rules  of  the  ancients. 
But,  in  truth,  such  rules  were  not  suited  to  the  genius 
and  usages  of  the  Spaniards,  any  more  than  of  the 
English ;  and  more  than  one  experiment  proved  that 
they  would  be  as  little  tolerated  by  the  one  people  as 
the  Jther. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Spaniards,  whose  language 
rests  so  broadly  on  the  Latin,  in  the  same  manner  as 
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with  the  French  and  the  Italians^  should  have  refused 
to  rest  their  literature,  like  them,  on  the  classic  models 
of  antiquity,  and  hare  chosen  to  coiiform  to  the  ro- 
mantic spirit  of  the  more  northern  nations  of  the  Teu- 
tonic £unily.  It  was  the  paramount  influence  of  the 
Gothic  element  in  their  character,  co-operating  with 
the  peculiar  and  most  stimulating  influences  of  their 
early  history. 

We  close  our  remarks  on  Lope  de  Vega  with  some 
excellent  reflections  of  our  author  on  the  rapidity  of 
his  composition,  and  showing  to  what  extent  his  genius 
was  reverenced  by  his  contemporaries : 

"  Lope  de  Vega  s  immediate  success,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  in  propoition  to  his  rare  powers  and  favor- 
able opportunities.  For  a  long  time  nobody  else  was 
willingly  heard  on  the  stage;  and  during  the  whole 
of  the  forty  or  fifty  years  that  he  wrote  for  it,  he 
stood  quite  unapproached  in  general  popularity.  His 
unnumbered  plays  and  farces,  in  all  the  forms  that 
were  demanded  by  the  fashions  of  the  age  or  per- 
mitted by  religious  authority,  filled  the  theatres  both 
of  the  capital  and  the  provinces;  and  so  extraordinary 
was  the  impulse  he  gave  to  dramatic  representations 
that,  though  there  were  only  two  companies  of  stroll- 
ing players  at  Madrid  when  he  began,  there  were  about 
the  period  of  his  death  no  less  than  forty,  comprehend- 
ing nearly  a  thousand  persons. 

*' Abroad,  too,  his  fame  was  hardly  less  remarkable. 
In  Rome,  Naples,  and  Milan  his  dramas  were  per- 
formed in  their  original  language ;  in  France  and  Italy 
his  name  was  announced  in  order  to  fill  the  theatres 
when  no  play  of  his  was  to  be  performed ;  and  once 
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even,  and  probably  oftener,  one  of  his  dramas  vraai 
represented  in  the  seraglio  at  Constantinople.  But 
perhaps  neither  all  thb  popularity,  nor  yet  the  crowds 
that  followed  him  in  the  streets  and  gathered  in  the 
balconies  to  watch  him  as  he  passed  along,  nor  the 
name  of  Lope,  that  was  given  to  whatever  was  es- 
teemed singularly  good  in  its  kind,  is  so  striking  a 
proof  of  his  dramatic  success  as  the  fact,  so  often 
complained  of  by  himself  and  his  friends,  that  multi- 
tudes of  his  plays  were  fraudulently  noted  down  as 
they  were  acted,  and  then  printed  for  profit  through- 
out Spain,  and  that  multitudes  of  other  pla)rs  appeared 
under  his  name,  and  were  represented  all  over  the 
provinces,  that  he  had  never  heard  of  till  they  were 
published  and  performed. 

**  A  large  income  naturally  followed  such  popularity, 
for  his  plays  were  liberally  paid  for  by  the  actors;  and 
he  had  patrons  of  a  munificence  unknown  in  our  days, 
and  always  undesirable.  But  he  was  thriftless  and 
wasteful,  exceedingly  charitable,  and,  in  hospitality  to 
his  friends,  prodigal.  He  was,  therefore,  almost  al- 
ways embarrassed.  At  the  end  of  Ws  'Jerusalem,* 
printed  as  early  as  1609,  he  complains  of  the  pressure 
of  his  domestic  affairs;  and  in  his  old  age  he  ad- 
dressed some  verses,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  to  the 
still  more  thriftless  Philip  the  Fourth,  asking  the  means 
of  living  for  himself  and  daughter.  After  his  death, 
his  i)pverty  was  fully  admitted  by  his  executor;  and 
yet,  considering  the  relative  value  of  money,  no  poet, 
perhaps,  ever  received  so  lai;ge  a  compensation  for  his 
works. 

''It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  no  other 
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poet  ever  wrote  so  much  with  popular  effect.  For,  if 
we  begin  with  his  dramatic  compositions,  which  are 
the  be$t  of  his  efforts,  and  go  down  to  his  epics, 
which,  on  the  whole,  are  the  worsts  we  shall  find  the 
amount  of  what  was  received  with  favor,  as  it  came 
from  the  press,  quite  unparalleled.  And  when  to  this 
we  are  compelled  to  add  his  own  assurance,  just  before 
his  death,  that  the  greater  part  of  his  works  still  re* 
m^ued  in  manuscript,  we  pause  in  astonishment,  and, 
before  we  are  able  to  believe  the  account,  demand 
some  explanation  that  will  make  it  credible, — an  ex- 
planation which  is  the  more  important  because  it  is 
the  key  to  much  of  his  personal  character,  as  well  as 
of  his  poetical  success^  And  it  is  this.  No  poet  of  ^ 
any  considerable  reputation  ever  had  a  genius  so  nearly 
related  to  that  of  an  improvisator,  or  ever  indulged  his 
genius  so  freely  in  the  spirit  of  improvisation.  This 
talent  has  always  existed  in  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe,  and  in  Spain  has,  from  the  first,  produced, 
in  different  ways,  the  most  extraordinary  results.  We 
owe  to  it  the  invention  and  perfection  of  the  old  bal- 
lads, which  were  originally  improvisated  and  then  pre* 
served  by  tradition ;  and  we  owe  to  it  the  seguidiliasy 
the  boleros^  and  all  the  other  forms  of  popular  poetry 
that  still  exist  in  Spain,  and  are  daily  poured  forth  by 
the  fervent  imaginations  of  the  uncultivated  classes  of 
the  people,  and  sung  to  the  national  music,  that  some* 
times  seems  to  .fijl  the  air  by  night  as  the  lighi  of  the 
sun  does  by  day. 

"In  the  time  of  Lope  de  Vega  the  passion  for  such 
improvisation  had  risen  higher  than  it  ever  rose  be- 
fore, if  it  had  not  spread  out  more  widely.     Actors 
56* 
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were  expected  sometimes  to  improvisate  on  themes 
given  to  them  by  the  audience.  Extemporaneous  dra* 
mas,  with  all  the  varieties  of  verse  demanded  by  a 
taste  formed  in  the  theatres,  were  not  of  rare  occur- 
rence. Philip  the  Fourth,  Lope's  patron,  had  sucli 
performed  in  his  presence,  and  bore  a  part  in  them 
himself.  And  the  famous  Count  de  Lemos,  the  vice- 
roy of  Naples,  to  whom  Cervantes  was  indebted  for  so 
much  kindness,  kept,  as  an  apanage  to  his  viceroyalty, 
a  poetical  court,  of  which  the  two  Argensolas  were  the 
chief  ornaments,  and  in  which  extemporaneous  plays 
were  acted  with  brilliant  success. 

'•Lope  de  Vega's  talent  was  undoubtedly  of  near 
kindred  to  this  genius  of  improvisation,  and  produced 
its  extraordinary  results  by  a  similar  process  and  in 
the  same  spirit.  He  dictated  verse,  we  are  told,  with 
ease,  more  rapidly  than  an  amanuensis  could  take  it 
down ;  and  wrote  out  an  entire  play  in  two  days  which 
could  with  difficulty  be  transcribed  by  a  copyist  in  the 
same  time.  He  was  not  absolutely  an  improvisator, 
for  his  education  and  position  naturally  led  him  to 
devote  himself  to  written  composition;  but  he  was 
continually  on  the  borders  of  whatever  belongs  to 
an  improvisator's  peculiar  province, — ^was  continually 
showing,  in  his  merits  and  defects,  in  his  ease,  grace, 
and  sudden  resource,  in  his  wildness  and  extravagance, 
in  the  happiness  of  his  versification  and  the  prodigal 
abundance  of  his  imagery,  that  a  very  little  more  free- 
dom, a  very  little  more  indulgence  given  to  his  feel- 
ings and  his  fancy,  would  have  made  him  at  once  and 
entirely,  not  only  an  improvisator,  but  the  most  re- 
markable one  that  ever  lived.*' 
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We  pas3  over  the  long  array  of  dramatic  writer* 
who  trod  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  their  great  master, 
as  well  as  a  lively  notice  of  the  satirist  Quevedo,  and 
come  at  once  to  Caldron  de  la  Barca,  the  great  poet 
who  divided  with  Lope  the  empire  of  the  Spanish 
stage. 

Our  author  has  given  a  full  biography  of  this  famous 
dramatist,  to  which  we  must  refer  the  reader ;  and  we 
know  of  no  other  history  in  English  where  he  can 
meet  with  it  at  all.  Calderon  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  the  Fourth,  which,  extending  from  1621  to 
1665,  comprehends  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the 
Castilian  theatre.  The  elegant  tastes  of  the  monarch, 
with  his  gay  and  gracious  manners,  formed  a  contrast 
to  the  austere  temper  of  the  other  princes  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  He  was  not  only  the  patron  of  the  drama, 
but  a  professor  of  the  dramatic  art,  and^  indeed,  a 
performer.  He  wrote  plays  himself,  and  acted  them 
in  his  own  palace.  His  nobles,  following  his  example, 
turned  their  saloons  into  theatres;  and  the  great  towns, 
and  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  partaking  of  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  court,  had  their  own  theatres  and  com- 
panies of  actors,  which  altogether  amounted,  at  one 
time,  to  no  less  than  three  hundred.  One  may  under- 
stand that  it  required  no  small  amount  of  material  to 
keep  such  a  vast  machinery  in  motion. 

At  the  head  of  this  mighty  apparatus  was  the  poet 
Calderon,  the  favorite  of  the  court  even  more  than 
Lope  de  Vega,  but  not  more  than  he  the  favorite  of 
the  nation.  He  was  fully  entitled  to  this  high  distinc* 
lion,  if  we  are  to  receive  half  that  is  said  of  him  by 
the  German  critics,  among  whom  Schlegel  particularly 
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cekb^tes  him  as  displaying  the  purest  model  of  the 
rcHoantic  ideal,  the  most  pdrfect  development  of  the 
sentiments  of  love,  heroism,  and  religious  devotion. 
This  exaggerated  tone  of  eulogy  calls  forth  the  rebuke 
of  Sismondi,  who  was  educated  in  a  different  school  of 
criticism,  and  whose  historical  pursuits  led  him  to  look 
below  the  surface  of  things  to  their  moral  tendencies. 
By  this  standard  Calderon  has  failed.  And  yet  it  seems 
to  be  a  just  standard,  even  when  criticising  a  work  by 
the  rules  of  art;  for  a  disregard  of  the  obvious  laws 
of  morality  is  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  taste,  on 
which  the  beautiful  must  rest.  Not  that  Calderon 's 
plays  are  chargeable  with  licentiousness  or  indecency 
to  a  greater  extent  than  was  common  in  the  writers  of 
the  period.  But  they  show  a  lamentable  confusion  of 
ideas  in  regard  to  the  first  principles  of  morality,  by 
entirely  confounding  the  creed  of  the  individual  with 
his  religion.  A  conformity  to  the  established  creed  is 
virtue,  the  departure  from  it  vice.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive,  without  reding  his  performances,  to  what 
revolting  consequences  this  confusioa  of  the  moral 
perceptions  perpetually  leads. 

Yet  Calderon  should  not  incur  the  reproach  of  hy- 
pocrisy, but  that  of  fanaticism.  He  was  the  very  dupe 
of  superstition ;  and  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  he  shares 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  countrymen — even  the 
most  enlightened — of  that  period-  Hypocrisy  may 
have  been  the  sin  of  the  Puritan,,  but  fj^aticism  was 
the  siQ  of  the  Catholic  Spaniard  of  the  sixteea^h  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  The  one  quality  may  be  thought 
to  reflect  more  discredit  on  the  heart,  the  other  oi* 
the  he^d.     The  philosopher  may  speculate  on  their 
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comparative  moral  turpitude;  but  the  pages  of  history 
show  that  fanaticism  armed  with  power  has  been  the 
tnost  fruitful  parent  of  misery  to  mankind. 

Calderon's  drama  turns  on  the  most  exagg^ated 
principles  of  honor,  jealousy,  and  revenge,  mihgled 
with  the  highest  religious  exaltation.  Some  of  these 
sentiments,  usually  referred  to  the  influence  of  the 
Arabs,  Mr.  Ticknor  traces  to  the  ancient  Gothic  laws, 
whidh  fdrined  the  basis  of  the  early  Spanish  jurispru- 
dence. The  passages  he  cites  are  pertinent,  and  Ihs 
theory  is  plausible;  yet  in  the  relations  with  woman 
we  suspect  much  must  still  be  allowed  for  the  long 
contact  with  the  jealous  Arabian. 

Calderon's  characters  and  sentiments  are  formed 
for  the  most  part  on  a  purely  ideal  standard.  The 
incid^its  of  his  plots  are  even  more  startling  than 
those  of  Lope  de  Vega,  more  monstrous  than  the  fic- 
tions of  Dumas  or  Eug^e  Sue.  But  his  thoughts  are 
breathed  forth  in  the  intoxicating  language  of  passion, 
with  all  the  glowing  imagery  of  the  East,  and  in  tones 
of  the  richest  melody  of  which  the  Castilian  tongue  is 
capable. 

Mr.  Ticknor  has  enlivened  his  analjreis  of  Calde- 
ron's drama  with  several  translations,  as  usual,  from 
which  we  should  be  glad  ta  extract,  but  must  content 
ourselves  with  the  concluding  portion  of  his  criti- 
cism, where  he  sums  up  the  prominent  qualities  of  the 
bard: 

"Calderon  neither  effected  nor  attempted  any  great 
changes  in  the  forms  of  the  drama.  Two  or  three 
times,  indeed,  he  prepared  dranias  that  were  either 
wholly  sung,  6r  partly  sung  and  partly  spoken ;  but 
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even  these,  in  their  structure,  were  no  more  operas 
than  his  other  plays,  and  were  only  a  courtly  luxury, 
which  it  was  attempted  to  introduce,  in  imitation  of 
the  genuine  opera  just  brought  into  France  by  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  with  whose  court  that  of  Spain  was 
now  intimately  connected.  But  this  was  all.  Cal- 
deron  has  added  to  the  stage  no  new  form  of  dramatic 
composition.  Nor  has  he  much  modified  those  forms 
which  had  been  already  arranged  and  settled  by  Lope 
de  Vega.  But  he  has  shown  more  technical  exactness 
in  combining  his  incidents,  and  arranged  every  thing 
more  skilfully  for  stage  effect.  He  has  given  to  the 
whole  a  new  coloring,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  new 
physiognomy.  His  drama  is  more  poetical  in  its  tone 
and  tendencies,  and  has  less  the  air  of  truth  and  re- 
ality, than  that  of  his  great  predecessor.  In  its  more 
successful  portions — ^which  are  rarely  objectionable 
from  their  moral  tone — ^it  seems  almost  as  if  we  were 
transported  to  another  and  more  gorgeous  world,  where 
the  scenery  is  lighted  up  with  unknown  and  preter- 
natural splendor,  and  where  the  motives  and  passions 
of  the  personages  that  pass  before  us  are  so  highly 
wrought  that  we  must  have  our  own  feelings  not  a  little 
stirred  and  excited  before  we  can  take  an  earnest  in- 
terest* in  what  we  witness  or  sympathize  in  its  results. 
But  even  in  this  he  is  successful.  The  buoyancy  of  life 
and  spirit  that  he  has  inftased  into  the  gay^  divisions 
of  his  drama,  and  the  moving  tenderness  that  per- 
vades its  graver  and  more  tragical  portions,  lift  us  un- 
consciously to  the  height  where  alone  his  brilliant  ex- 
hibitions can  prevail  with  our  imaginations, — ^where 
alone  we  can  be  interested  and  deluded  when  we  find 
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ourselves  in  the  midst  not  only  of  such  a  confusion  <^ 
the  different  forms  of  the  drama,  but  of  such  a  con- 
fusion of  the  proper  limits  of  dramatic  and  lyrical 
poetry. 

''To  this  elevated  tone,  and  to  the  constant  effort 
necessary  in  order  to  sustain  it,  we  owe  much  of  what 
distinguishes  Calderon  from  his  predecessors,  and 
nearly  all  that  is  most  individual  and  characteristic  in 
his  separate  merits  and  defects.  It  makes  him  less 
easy,  graceful,  and  natural  than  Lope.  It  imparts  to 
his  style  a  mannerism  which,  notwithstanding  the  mar- 
vellous richness  and  fluency  of  his  versiifcation,  some- 
times wearies  and  sometimes  offends  us.  It  leads  him 
to  repeat  from  himself  till  many  of  his  personages 
become  standing  characters,  and  his  heroes  and  their 
servants,  his  ladies  and  their  confidants,  his  old  men 
and  his  buffoons,  seem  to  be  produced,  like  the  masked 
figures  of  the  ancient  theatre,  to  represent,  with  the 
same  attributes  and  in  the  same  costume,  the  different 
intrigues  of  his  various  plots.  It  leads  him,  in  short, 
to  regard  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  drama  as  a  form, 
within  whose  limits  his  imagination  may  be  indulged 
without  restraint,  and  in  which  Greeks  and  Romans, 
heathen  divinities,  and  the  supernatural  fictions  of 
Christian  tradition,  may  be  all  brought  out  in  Spanish 
fiuhions  and  with  Spanish  feelings,  and  led,  through  a 
succession  of  ingenious  and  interesting  adventures,  to 
the  catastrophes  their  stories  happen  to  require. 

''  In  carrying  out  this  theory  of  the  Spanish  drama, 
Calderon,  as  we  have  seen,  often  succeeds,  and  oflen 
fiuls.  But  when  he  succeeds,  his  success  is  sometimes 
of  no  common  character.     He  then  sets  before  us  only 
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models  of  ideal  beanty,  perfection,  and  splend<br, — a 
world,  he  would  have  it,  into  which  nothing  shottld 
enter  but  the  highest  dements  of  the  national  genius. 
There,  the  fervid  yet  grave  enthusiasm  of  the  old  Cas- 
dlian  heroism,  the  diivalrous  adventures  of  modern, 
courtly  honor,  the  generous  self^ievotion  of  individual 
loyalty,  and  that  reserved  but  passi<!mate  love  which, 
in  a  state  of  society  where  it  was  so  rigorously  with- 
drawn from  notice,  became  a  kind  of  unacknowledged 
religion  of  the  heart,  all  seem  to  find  their  appropriate 
home.  And  when  he  has  once  brought  us  into  this 
land  of  enchantment,  whose  glowing  impossibilities  his 
own  genius  has  created,  and  has  called  around  him 
forms  of  such  grace  and  loveliness  as  those  of  Clara 
and  Dofia  Angela,  or  heroic  forms  like  those  of  Tuzani, 
Mariamne,  and  Don  Ferdinand,  then  he  has  reached 
the  highest  point  he  ever  attained,  or  ever  proposed  to 
himself;  he  has  set  before  t»  the  grand  show  of  an 
idealized  drama,  resting  on  the  pmrest  and  noblest 
elements  of  the  Spanish  national  character,  and  one 
which,  with  all  its  unquestionable  defects,  is  to  be 
placed  among  the  extraordinary  phenomena  of  modem 
poetry.*' 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  down  the  long  file 
of  dramatic  writers  who  occupy  the  remainder  of  the 
period.  Their  name  is  legion  ;  and  we  are  filled  with 
admiration  as  we  reflect  on  the  intrepid  diligence  with 
which  our  aAithor  has  waded  through  this  amount  of 
matter,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  he  has  rendered 
to  the  respective  writers  literary  justice.  We  regret, 
however,  that  we  have  not  space  to  select,  as  we  had 
intended,  some  part  of  his  lively  account  of  the  Span- 
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tab  {daycrsi  and  of  the  condition  of  the  stage.  It  11 
ccftkcted  from  varioos  obscure  somrces,  and  contains 
many  curious  particulars.  They  show  that  the  Spanish 
theatre  was  conducted  in  a  manner  to  dissimilar  from 
what  exists  in  other  European  nations  as  perfectly  to 
vindicate  its  claims  to  originality. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  dramai  though  the 
great  national  diversion,  was  allowed  to  go  on  in  Spain, 
any  mote  than  in  other  countries,  in  an  uninterrupted 
flow  of  prosperity.  It  met  with  considerable  oppow- 
tion  more  than  once  in  its  career;  and,  on  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  clergy,  at  the  close  of  Philip  the 
Second's  reign,  performances  were  wholly  interdicted, 
on  the  ground  of  their  liccntioioness.  For  two  years 
the  theatre  wis  closed.  But  on  the  death  of  that 
gloomy  monarch  the  drama,  in  obedience  to  the  public 
voice,  was  renewed  in  greater  splendor  than  before. 
It  was  urged  by  its  friends  that  the  theatre  was  required 
to  pay  a  portion  of  its  proceeds  to  certain  charitable 
institutions,  and  this  made  all  its  performances  in  some 
sort  an  exercise  of  charity.  Lope  de  Vega  also  showed 
his  address  by  his  Comedias  de  Santos,  under  which 
pious  name  the  life  of  some  saint  or  holy  man  was  por- 
trayed, which,  however  edifying  in  its  close,  afforded, 
too  often,  as  great  a  display  of  profligacy  in  its  earlier 
portions  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  secular  plays 
of  the  capa  y  espada.  His  experiment  seems  to  have 
satisfied  the  consciences  of  the  opponents  of  the  drama, 
or  at  least  to  have  silenced  their  opposition.  It  reminds 
us  of  the  manner  in  which  some  among  us,  who  seem 
to  have  regarded  the  theatre  with  the  antipathy  enter- 
tained by  our  Puritan  fatherp,  have  found  their  scru- 
3D  57 
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pies  vanish  at  witnessing  these  exhibitions  under  the 
more  reputable  names  of  "Athenaeum,"  "Museum," 
or  "Lyceum." 

Our  author  has  paid  due  attention  to  the  other  va 
rieties  of  elegant  literature  which  occupy  this  prolific 
period.  We  can  barely  enumerate  the  titles.  Epic 
poetry  has  not  secm-ed  to  itself  the  same  rank  in  Cas- 
tile as  in  many  other  countries.  At  the  head  stands 
the  "Araucana"  of  Ercilla,  which  Voltaire  appears  to 
have  preferred  to  "Paradise  Lost"!  Yet  it  is  little 
more  than  a  chronicle  done  in  rhyme ;  and,  notwith- 
standing certain  passages  of  energy  and  poetic  elo- 
quence, it  is  of  more  value  as  the  historical  record  of 
an  eye-witness  than  as  a  work  of  literary  art. 

In  Pastoral  poetry  the  Spaniards  have  better  sped 
mens.  But  they  are  specimens  of  an  insipid  kind  of 
writing,  notwithstanding  it  has  found  favor  with  the 
Italians,  to  whom  it  was  introduced  by  a  Spaniard, — 
a  Spaniard  in  descent, — the  celebrated  author  of  the 
"Arcadia." 

In  the  higher  walks  of  Lyrical  composition  they 
have  been  more  distinguished.  The  poetry  of  Her- 
rera,  in  particular,  seems  to  equal,  in  its  dithyrambic 
flow,  the  best  models  of  classic  antiquity;  while  the 
muse  of  Luis  de  Leon  is  filled  with  the  genuine  in- 
spiration of  Christianity.  Mr.  Ticknor  has  given  a 
pleasing  portrait  of  this  gentle  enthusiast,  whose  life 
was  consecrated  to  Heaven,  and  who  preserved  a  tran- 
quillity of  temper  unrufiled  by  all  the  trials  of  an 
unmerited  persecution. 

We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quoting  a 
translation  of  one  of  his  odes,  as  the  last  extract  fix)ro 
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our  author.     The  subject  is,  the  feelings  of  the  dis- 
ciples on  witnessing  the  ascension  of  their  Master : 

"  And  dost  thou,  holy  Shepherd,  leave 
Thine  unprotected  flock  alone, 
Here,  in  this  darksome  vale,  to  grieve. 
While  thou  ascend'st  thy  glorious  throne  ? 

"  Oh,  where  can  they  their  hopes  now  turn. 

Who  never  lived  but  on  thy  love  ? 
.Where  rest  the  hearts  for  thee  that  bum. 

When  thou  art  lost  in  light  above? 

"  How  shall  those  eyes  now  find  repose 
That  turn,  in  vain,  thy  smile  to  see? 
What  can  they  hear  save  mortal  woes, 
Who  lose  thy  voice's  melody  ? 

*'  And  who  shall  lay  his  tranquU  hand 
Upon  the  troubled  ocean's  might? 
Who  hush  the  wind  by  his  command  ? 
Who  guide  us  through  this  starless  night  ? 

"  For  Thou  art  gone  t — that  doud  so  bright. 
That  bears  thee  from  our  love  away, 
Springs  upward  through  the  dazzling  light, 
And  leaves  us  here  to  weep  and  pray  t" 

A  peculiar  branch  of  Castilian  literature  is  its  Prov- 
erbs; those  extracts  of  the  popular  wisdom, — "^ort 
sentences  from  long  experience,"  as  Cervantes  pub- 
licly styles  them.  They  have  been  gathered,  more 
than  once,  in  Spain,  into  printed  collections.  One  of 
these,  in  the  last  century,  contains  no  less  than  twenty- 
four  thousand  of  these  sayings  I  And  a  large  number 
was  still  left  floating  among  the  people.  It  is  evidence 
of  extraordinary  sagacity  in  the  nation  that  its  hum- 
blest classes  should  have  made  such  a  contribution  to 
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its  literature.  Hiey  have  an  additional  value  with 
purists  for  their  idiomatic  richness  of  expression, — ^likc 
the  riboboli  of  the  Florentine  mob,  which  the  Tuscan 
critics  hold  in  veneration  as  the  racy  runnings  from 
the  dregs  of  the  people.  These  popular  maxims  may 
be  rather  compared  to  the  copper  coin  of  the  country, 
which  has  the  widest  circulation  of  any,  and  bears  the 
true  stamp  of  antiquity,-^not  adulterated,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  with  the  finer  metals. 

The  last  department  we  shall  notice  is  that  of  the 
Spanish  Tales, — rich,  various,  and  highly  picturesque. 
One  class — ^the  pUareico  tales — are  those  with  which 
the  world  has  become  familiar  in  the  specimen  afforded 
by  the  "Gil  Bias**  of  Le  Sage,  an  imitation — a  rare 
occurrence — surpassing  the  original.  This  amusing 
class  of  fictions  has  found  peculiar  favor  with  the  Span- 
iards, from  its  lively  sketches  of  character,  and  the 
contrast  it  delights  to  present  of  the  pride  and  the 
poverty  of  the  hida^.  Yet  this  kind  of  satirical 
fiction  was  invented  by  a  man  of  rank,  and  one  of  the 
proudest  of  his  order. 

Our  remarks  have  swelled  to  a  much  greater  compass 
than  we  had  intended,  owing  to  the  importance  of  the 
work  before  us,  and  the  abundance  of  the  topics,  little 
familiar  to  the  English  reader.  We  have  no  room, 
therefore,  for  farther  discussion  of  this  second  period, 
so  fruitful  in  great  names,  and  pass  over,  though  reluc- 
tantly, our  author's  criticism  on  the  historical  writings 
of  the  age,  in  which  he  has  penetrated  below  the  sur- 
fiire  of  their  literary  forms  to  the  scientific  principlei 
o«  which  they  were  constructed. 

Neither  can  we  pause  on  the  last  of  the  three  great 
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periods  into  which  our  author  has  distributed  the  ivork, 
and  which  extends  from  the  accession  of  the  Bourbon 
d3masty  in  1700  to  some  way  into  the  present  century. 
The  omission  is  of  the  less  consequence^  from  the 
lamentable  decline  of  the  literature,  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  French  models,  as  well  as  to  the  political 
decline  of  the  natioii  under  the  last  princes  of  the 
Austrian  dynasty.  The  circumstances  which  opened 
the  way  both  to  this  sodal  and  Utenury  degeneracy  are 
well  portrayed  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  and  his  account  will 
be  read  with  profit  by  the  student  of  history. 

We  regret  still  more  that  we  can  but  barely  allude  to 
the  Appendix,  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  Spanish  critic, 
will  form  not  the  least  important  portion  of  the  work. 
Besides  several  long  poems,  highly  curious  for  their 
illustration  of  the  ancient  literature,  now  for  the  first 
time  printed  from  the  original  manuscripts,  we  have, 
at  the  outset,  a  discussion  of  the  origin  and  formation 
of  the  Castilian  tongue,  a  truly  valuable  philological 
contribution.  The  subject  has  too  little  general  attrac- 
tion to  allow  its  appearance  in  the  body  of  the  text ; 
but  those  stodents  who  would  obtain  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  Castilian  and  the  eleunents  of  which  it  ib 
compounded  will  do  well  to  begin  the  perusal  of  the 
work  with  this  elaborate  essay. 

Neither  have  we  room  to  say  any  thing  of  our 
author's  inquiry  into  the  genuineness  of  two  works 
which  have  mudi  engaged  the  attention  of  Castilian 
tcholars,  imd  both  of  which  he  pronounces  apocryphal. 
The  manner  in  which  the  inquiry  is  conducted  affords 
a  fine  specimen  of  literary  criticism.  In  one  of  these 
discussior  s  occurs  a  fact  worthy  of  note.  An  ecqleai- 
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asticnauned  Barrientos,  of  John  the  Second's  courts 
has  been  accused  of  delivering  to  the  flames,  on  the 
charge  of  necromancy,  the  library  of  a  scholar  then 
lately  deceased,  the  famous  Marquis  of  Villena.  The 
good  bishop,  from  his  own  time  to  the  present,  has 
suffered  under  this  grievous  imputation,  which  ranks 
him  with  Omar.  Mr.  Ticknor  now  cites  a  manuscript 
letter  of  the  bishop  himself,  distinctly  explaining  that 
it  was  by  the  royal  command  that  this  literary  auto  da 
fi  was  celebrated.  This  incident  is  one  proof  among 
many  of  the  rare  character  of  our  author's  materials, 
and  of  the  careful  study  which  he  has  given  to  them. 

Spanish  literature  has  been  until  now  less  thoroughly 
explored  than  the  literature  of  almost  any  other  Euro- 
pean nation.  Everybody  has  read  "Gil  Bias,"  and, 
through  this  foreign  source,  has  got  a  good  idea  of  the 
social  condition  of  Spain  at  the  period  to  which  it  be- 
longs ;  and  the  social  condition  of  that  country  is  slower 
to  change  than  that  of  any  other  country.  Everybody 
has  read  **Don  Quixote,"  and  thus  formed,  or  been 
able  to  form,  some  estimate  of  the  high  value  of  the 
Castilian  literature.  Yet  the  world,  for  the  most  part, 
seems  to  be  content  to  take  Montesquieu's  witticism 
for  truth, — that  **the  Spaniards  have  produced  one 
good  book,  and  the  object  of  that  was  to  laugh  at  all 
the  rest."  All,  however,  have  not  been  so  ignorant; 
and  more  than  one  cunning  adventurer  has  found  his 
way  into  the  pleasant  field  of  Castilian  letters  and  car- 
ried off  materials  of  no  little  value  for  the  composition 
of  his  own  works.  Such  was  Le  Sage,  as  shown  in 
more  than  one  of  his  productions;  such,  too,  were 
various  of  the  dramatic  writers  of  France  and  othei 
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countries,  where  the  extent  of  the  plunder  can  only  be 
estimated  by  those  who  have  themselves  delved  in  the 
rich  mines  of  Spanish  lore. 

Mr.  Ticknor  has  now,  for  the  first  time,  fully  sur- 
veyed the  ground,  systematically  arranged  its  various 
productions,  and  explored  their  character  and  proper- 
ties. In  the  disposition  of  his  immense  mass  of  ma- 
terials he  has  maintained  the  most  perfect  order,  so 
distributing  them  as  to  afford  every  facility  for  the 
comprehension  of  the  student. 

We  are  ever)rwhere  made  conscious  of  the  abundance 
not  merely  of  these  materials — ^though  one-third  of  the 
subjects  brought  imder  review,  at  least,  are  new  to  the 
public — ^but  of  the  writer's  intellectual  resources.  We 
feel  that  we  are  supplied  from  a  reservoir  that  has 
been  filled  to  overflowing  from  the  very  fountains  of 
the  Muses,  which  is,  moreover,  fed  from  other  sources 
than  those  of  the  Castilian  literature.  By  his  critical 
acquaintance  with  the  literatures  of  other  nations,  Mr. 
Ticknor  has  all  the  means  at  command  for  illustration 
and  comparison.  The  extent  of  this  various  knowl- 
edge may  be  gathered  from  his  notes,  even  more  than 
from  the  text.  A  single  glance  at  these  will  show  on 
how  broad  a  foundation  the  narrative  rests.  They 
contain  stores  of  personal  anecdote,  criticism,  and 
literary  speculation  that  might  almost  furnish  mate- 
rials for  another  work  like  the  present. 

Mr.  Ticknor's  History  is  conducted  in  a  truly  philo- 
sophical spirit.  Instead  of  presenting  a  barren  record 
of  books, — which,  like  the  catalogue  of  a  gallery  of 
paintings,  is  of  comparatively  little  use  to  those  who 
have  not  previously  studied  them, — he  illustrates  the 
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works  by  the  personal  history  of  their  aothots,  and 
tliis,  again,  by  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived ;  affording,  by  the  reciprocal  action  of  one  on 
the  other,  a  complete  record  of  Spanish  civilization, 
both  social  and  intellectual.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  work  more  thoroughly  penetrated  with  the  true 
Castilian  spirit,  or  to  which  the  geneiial  student,  or 
the  student  of  civil  history,  may  refer  with  no  less 
advantage  than  one  who  is  simply  intere^)ed  in  the 
progress  of  letters.  A  pertinent  example  of  this  is  in 
the  account  of  Columbus,  which  contains  passages 
from  the  correspondence  of  that  remarkable  man, 
which,  even  after  all  that  has  beai  written  on  the 
subject, — and  so  well  written,-— throw  important  light 
on  his  character. 

The  tone  of  criticism  in  these  volumes  is  temperate 
and  candid.  We  cannot  but  think  Mr.  Ticknor  has 
profited  largely  by  the  former  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject in  his  academic  lectures.  Not  that  the  present 
book  bears  much  resemblance  to  those  lectures, — cer- 
tainly not  more  than  must  necessarily  occur  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  same  aibject  by  the  same  mind,  after  a 
long  interval  of  time.  But  this  interval  has  ^labled 
him  to  review,  and  no  doubt  in  some  cases  to  reverse, 
his  earlier  judgments,  and  his  present  decisions  come 
before  us  as  the  ripe  results  of  a  long  and  patient 
meditation.     This  gives  them  still  higher  authority. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  some  notice  of  the 
style,  so  e^ential  an  element  in  a  work  of  elegant 
literature.  It  is  clear,  classical,  and  correct,  with  a 
sustained  moral  dignity  that  not  unfrequently  rises  to 
eloqu^ice.     But  it  is  usually  dktinguished  by  a  cakn 
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pliilosophical  tenor  that  is  well  suited  to  the  charactei 
of  the  subject.  It  is  especially  free  from  any  tendency 
to  mysticism, — from  vagueness  of  expression, — ^a  pretty 
sure  indication  of  vague  conceptions  in  the  mind  of  the 
author,  which  he  is  apt  to  dignify  with  the  name  of 
philosophy. 

In  our  criticism  on  Mr.  Ticknor's  labors,  we  may  be 
thought  to  have  dwelt  too  exclusively  on  his  merits.  It 
may  be  that  we  owe  something  to  the  contagion  of  his 
own  generous  and  genial  tone  of  criticism  on  others. 
Or  it  may  be  that  we  feel  more  than  common  interest 
in  a  subject  which  is  not  altogether  new  to  us;  and  it  is 
only  an  acquaintance  with  the  subject  that  can  enable 
one  to  estimate  the  difficulties  of  its  execution.  Where 
we  have  had  occasion  to  d'ffer  from  our  author,  we 
have  freely  stated  it.  But  such  instances  are  few  and 
of  no  great  moment.  We  consider  the  work  as  one 
that  does  honor  to  English  literature.  It  cannot  fail 
to  attract  much  attention  from  European  critics  whd 
are  at  all  instructed  in  the  topics  which  it  discusses. 
We  predict  with  confider^5X^aJ  it  will  be  speedily 
translated  into  Cast^an  ^oddAto  Qeritian,  and  that  it 
must  become  tlve  standard  wo^lron  Spanish  literature, 
not  only  for  those  who  'Spfed^  dltr  ^jwn  tongu^  but  for 
the  Spaniards  themseiVfes;  •     >i  *  p      ,  .        ,' 

We  have  still  a  word  to^add  on  the  typographical 
execution  of  the  bpok,  npt  in  reference  to^ts  mechan- 
ical beauty,  which  is  equal  to  that  of  any  other  that 
has  come  from  the  Cambridge  press,  but  in  regard  to 
its  verbal  accuracy.  This  is  not  an  easy  matter  in  a 
work  like  the  present,  involving  such  an  amount  of 
references  in  foreign  languages,  as  well  as  the  publica- 
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tion  of  poems  of  considerable  length  from  manuscript, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  Castilian.  We  doubt  if  anj 
similar  work  of  erudition  has  been  executed  by  a  for- 
eign press  with  greater  accuracy.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  it  would  not  have  been  so  well  executed ,  in  this 
respecty  by  any  other  press  in  this  country. 
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